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A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod — 
Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod — 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 

Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod — 
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Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God. 
William Herbert Carruth. 


ad 


The Joy of Shaping. 

Four men stood before God at the end of The First 
Week, watching Him whirl His little globe. The first 
man said to Him, ‘ Tell me how you did it.” The 
second man said, “ Let me have it.” The third man 
said, ‘‘ What is it for?”” The fourth man said nothing, 
and fell down and worshipped, Having worshipped, 
he rose to his feet and made a world himself. These 
four men have been known in history as the Scientist, 
the Man of Affairs, the Philosopher, and the Artist. 

— Gerald Stanley Lee. 


AcaIn has an eminent teacher of ethics, 
of art, and of religion given voice to an 
authoritative utterance on the necessity 
of bodying forth the inner life with clar- 
ity and with power. In a suggestive little 
volume recently issued, a few paragraphs 
of which we present elsewhere in this 
number, Stopford A. Brooke has formu- 
lated anew those convictions of which 
Emerson College has been the outgrowth 
since they took possession of that mind 
and that heart which thought and 
throbbed Emerson College into being. 
“The secret of education,’ says Mr. 
Brooke, “is to learn to embody our 
thoughts in words luminously ; to realize 
our knowledge in experiment; to shape 
our feelings into action; to represent 
without us all we are within; and to do 
this steadily all our life long.” Emerson 
College was built upon an educator’s 
recognition of this truth. 

The great world of formal education, 
however, with its ready perception of 
abstract principles and its strange blind- 
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ness in the application of those princi- 
ples, looks askance upon any movement 
which diverges from the beaten path of 
the formalists and ignores the conven- 
tional in an endeavor to lead the indi- 
vidual to realize himself in adequate and 
meaningful expression. The formalists in 
education have not yet had a revelation 
of the potency of art as an educational 
influence; least of all have their eyes 
been opened to the munificence of per- 
sonal culture involved in that most per- 
sonal of all arts, oratory. 

“Most of us,” says Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, “are so entirely out of touch 
with the spirit of art in this busy new 
world that we are not quite convinced of 
its reality. We know that it is decora- 
tive, and that a certain pleasure flows 
from it; but we are sceptical of its sig- 
nificance in the life of the race, of its 
deep necessity in the development of 
that life, and of its supreme educational 
value. . . . True art has nothing in com- 
mon with the popular conception of its 
nature and uses. Instead of being deco- 
rative it is organic; when men arrive at 
a certain stage of ripeness and power 
they express themselves through its 
forms as naturally as the tree puts forth 
its flowers. This expression is neither 
mechanical nor artificial; it is made 
under certain inflexible laws, but they 
are the laws of the human spirit, not the 
rules of a craft; they are rooted in that 
deeper psychology which deals with man 
as an organic whole, and not as a bundle 
of separate faculties. . . . The secret of 
the reality and power of art lies in the 
fact that it is the culmination and sum- 
ming-up of a process of observation, ex- 
perience, and feeling; it is the deposit 
of whatever is richest and most enduring 
in the life of a man or a race; the su- 
preme flowering of the genius of a race, 
or an age. It has therefore the highest 
of educational value.” 

We are beginning to hear a good deal 


in these days about development through 
expression; but we see little in our 
schools of the expression which is con- 
ducive to development because it is 
spontaneous, creative, the flower of the 
imagination. The expression which is to 
result in personal culture we find to be 
imitative, formal, analytic, technical, la- 
bored — anything but 
studied, joyous. 

Gerald Stanley Lee, in a series of arti- 
cles in Zhe Critic, protests vigorously - 
against the prevailing analytical method 
of teaching literature in our colleges. 
He pleads for methods of presenting 
courses in literature whereby the mind 
may be subjected to “sensitive and con- 
tagious conditions” in the presence of 
the masters in literature, and the masters 
may be permitted to teach their lessons 
with no barriers interposed between them 
and the mind of the student. A work of 
power is powerful because it is first an 
experience, — appealing to experience 
and imparting experience; it is only 
secondly a thing to be analyzed. Litera- 
ture must be taught as an art first, else it 
cannot be taught at all. Creative joy is 
the only legitimate end of the study of 
literature. 

This test of “creative joy” may be 
accepted as the measure of culture in 
any sphere. The student of the natural 
and physical sciences has attained cul- 
ture from his study when he has been 
granted a vision of God in His universe 
and has realized for himself that “all’s 
love, but all’s law.” The student of 
history pursues a futile research unless 
his heart, ever responsive to the succes- 
sive ebb and flood tides of the life of the 
world, discern that 


creative, un- 


‘Through the ages one increasing purpose runs.”’ 


Any study fails of its purpose unless it 
point the student behind phenomena to 
causes, to motives, to relationships; and 
when this end is attained he is no longer 
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the drudge, the slave of facts, of dreary 
routine; he is master of the forces by 
which worlds were made. He has be- 
come the creative artist, and he lives on 
the heights of beatification never touched 
by any feet save those of one who has 
known the joys of creation. 

And so, as Mr. Lee suggests, it is not, 
after all, the great classic that is of the 
highest value to the mind open to re- 
ceive it; it is rather the “little classic” 
that springs from that reception. It is 
not the great symphony that is the main 
quickening influence when we hear it, 
but the lesser harmonies that it sets astir 
to haunt the heart ever afterward. A 
work of art has not touched your soul 
unless it has made you, in a greater or a 
less degree, an artist. The supreme edu- 
cational value of art, therefore, lies in 
the fact that art study is the most direct 
and potent means of arousing within us 
that “creative joy”? which is the meas- 
ure of all culture. The Artist, indeed, is 
greater than Scientist, Man of Affairs, or 
Philosopher, for he is all three, and 
more; lovingly, reverentially, he has 
asked in the depths of his soul the ques- 
tion asked by each of the others; and 
out of the love and the reverence is born 
the answer in concrete, tangible shape. 

There is no other joy comparable with 
the joy of shaping; it is a question 
whether there is any other joy as pure; 
for in shaping, as in loving — and an act 
of shaping, we are told, must be loving to 
be luminous— we are most akin to the 
Master Artist who in the beginning said, 
‘Let there be ” — and there was. 


ad 


To the Distant Members of Our Family. 

In this initial output of the new col- 
lege year we establish anew one impor- 
tant line of communication between the 
Alma Mater and her scattered children. 
We bring you the enthusiastic greeting 
of a student body that outnumbers the 
goodly forces of last year by nearly two- 


score. We crave that you will still re- 
member that a part of your life is ours. 
Let us hear from you. We want to know 
your plans, your successes, the results of 
your practical experience in representing 
the Emerson philosophy of expression 
in the world of education. 

Will you not in your turn be as frank 
with us, and tell us how we can better 
serve your needs? 

ad 
The Recital Course. 

A rare treat is anticipated in Dean 
Southwick’s second annual course of in- 
terpretative recitals, which will have 
been opened by the Dean himself before 
the issue of this magazine. 

The secondary object of the course, 
to supply necessary equipment for the 
Fine Arts Course, has been dwelt upon 
elsewhere in these columns. The pri- 
mary motive in bringing before a school 
of art, and before the Boston public, so 
many stars of the first magnitude in the 
domain of dramatic art is obvious. We 
cannot attain great heights in our art 
study without definite ideals. True, these 
ideals may not be embodied in the art 
product of any one artist, or of any 
group of artists. The ideal cherished by 
each person must have its existence in 
the realm of the imagination. It is never 
well to forego the possibilities of re- 
source in that magic world by limiting 
your conception of the perfect to any 
manifestation of excellence in a person. 
But the imagination, far-reaching and 
myriad-eyed though it be, cannot create 
something out of nothing. Your ideal, 
while it is “fairer than aught which any 
life hath owned,” was not woven of thin 
air. It might be said to be a composite 
picture of a thousand revelations of truth 
vouchsafed to you in as many transcend- 
ent moments, perhaps through a thou- 
sand different agencies. Every product 
of high art brought into your presence 
lends some feature to the picture. The 
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office of the imagination is to create new 
wholes out of parts of wholes already 
known. 

The quickening influence of master- 
pieces of art in literature, illumined by 
the search-light of a keen appreciation 
and an equally keen dramatic instinct, 
is incalculable. We cannot afford to 
forego this latest possibility—and, in 
the light of the names of the readers 
who are to appear in the course, it is 
needless to affirm that it is more than a 
possibility — of. the acquisition of new 
truths through fresh revelations. 

ef 
Some Hew Features. 

In accordance with frequent requests, 
we shall open in our next issue a de- 
partment devoted to the problems which 
demand solution by a teacher of the 
various forms of vocal expression, of 
physical culture, or of voice culture. 
This normal department will remain a 
feature of the magazine during the year, 
if the interest manifested by teachers 
warrants the dedication of space to the 
purpose. We ask that questions may be 
sent to us, involving the consideration of 
practical themes. Such questions will be 
referred to the heads of the various de- 
partments of college work, or to asso- 
ciates in those departments. As far as 
we are assured of the co-operation of the 
faculty, we shall hope to give definite, 
significant answers to whatever questions 
may be sent in. 

We shall also offer suggestions for 
public readers, including discussions of 
the arrangement of programs, and vari- 
ous points coming under the general 
head of platform art. Occasional notes 
will be presented, gleaned from lessons 
in the classroom; possibly suggestions 
may be made as to available material for 
programs. Anything bearing upon this 
department, especially from old students 
now before the public as readers, will be 
gladly received. 


A series of papers touching upon some 
of the art treasures of Boston is con- 
templated, the plans for which are not 
yet definitely formulated. 


Se ad 


To Our Subscribers, 


In entering upon another year’s work 
we give you each one our hearty good 
wishes, promising earnestly to do our 
part toward making the magazine more 
helpful to you than ever. 

With this end in view we must have 
your co-operation. We have a good sub- 
scription-list, but many subscribers have 
forgotten or neglected to send in the 
dollar for last year. With this number 
another year’s subscription is due. In 
order that we may know upon what to 
depend in making our plans for the 
year, please send us the dollar at once, 
together with any amount previously due. 

A yellow remittance-slip will be en- 
closed with this number where only this 
year’s subscription is due. Where arrear- 
ages are due a bill will be enclosed, and 
no further magazines will be mailed until 
such bill is paid. 

In taking this action no injustice is in- 
tended to any one, and if for any reason 
you desire more time in which to make 
the payment you will please write to the 
business manager regarding the matter. 

Some sample copies will be sent out 
and the yellow remittance-blank enclosed, 
but in every such case the magazine will 
be marked “Sample Copy,” and no fur- 
ther numbers will be sent unless remit- 
tance is received. 

Now, to help the Magazine Associa- 
tion in its work, will you not each one 
do your part a¢ once, and where possible 
send a new subscription as well? 

Wishing you abundant prosperity for 
the new year, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. CARPENTER, 
Business Manager. 
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Some Thoughts Upon the Orator. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Stenographic Report by Ethel Karnan. Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine by Annie Blalock.] 


Copyrighted, 1901. 


Ir is said that great events make great 
orators. This is not true in the sense 
in which it is meant. A revolution is not 
needed to make an orator. It is a mis- 
taken idea that a great crisis calls for a 
great man and that he is always present 
to meet it. I do not find this to be the 
history of the world. I see peoples and 
nations go down in a great crisis because 
there was no great man to save them. 
That event has as often taken place in 
history as the event of a nation or a 
people being saved by the presence of a 
great man. Because people have looked 
upon some occasions and found a man 
who was master of the situation they have 
turned their eyes away from the thou- 
sands of occasions where a great man 
was needed and was not found. 

I think it is much truer to turn the 
statement the other way about,— great 
orators make great occasions, and then 
lead peoples and states to higher ground. 
All the great reforms recorded in history 
were the results of development in a 
nation, brought about by a few men lead- 
ing and fashioning the thought of the 
time. We must not assume that great men 
are mere accidents, coming from nobody 
knows where when the occasion arises — 
that there is always a great man ready 
to step in and take the helm, whether 
he is prepared for the work or not. We 
say we should have known nothing of 
General Grant had it not been for the 
crisis that called for him. General Grant 
had been educated for war before there 
was any prospect of war. Whenever and 
wherever a man steps forth and leads 
the nation it is in consequence of a proc- 


ess of development which he has under- 
gone previous to the event. When a 
man has been thus prepared for his work 
he steps forth freely and fearlessly and 
becomes the recognized leader of the 
populace. In the traditions of ancient 
Rome we read of one Brutus, who, as 
his name suggests, feigned stupidity that 
he might withdraw from the world and 
thus plan ways and means for overthrow- 
ing the tyrannical power of the Tarquins. 
When the beautiful Lucretia, killed by 
her own hand rather than endure the 
humiliation of outraged ‘womanhood, lies 
in the market-place, Brutus sees his 
opportunity. Seizing her dagger, with 
the blood-stains fresh upon it, he ar- 
raigns the cruel and murderous king, 
denounces the corruption of the age, and 
finally, calling upon the populace for 
revenge, leads them toward Tarquin’s 
palace. The king is driven from his 
throne and the Roman republic is estab- 
lished. 

It is the orators who interpret history. 
The orations of Demosthenes give us 
the best possible insight into ancient 
Greek civilization. Demosthenes, in dra- 
matic and forcible language, voices the 
sentiments, aspirations, hopes, and fears 
of the people. We might make an ab- 
stract study of republicanism as worked 
out in ancient Greece and yet never 
grasp those principles; but when they 
are set forth in the eloquent language of 
Demosthenes they become an open page 
which all may read. It was to their 
study of the Greek language, and so 
indirectly to this great orator, that the 
scholars of France and Germany owed 
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their ideas of republicanism in the eight- 
eenth century. At this time a man was 
not regarded as a scholar until he was 
proficient in Greek composition, so he 
usually went to Demosthenes for models 
of orations. In studying him in the orig- 
inal, the scholars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury began to think as Demosthenes 
thought about the principles of liberty. 
These principles spread quietly, like a 
smouldering fire, until finally burst forth 
the mighty flames of the French Revo- 
lution. In our own history the orators 
Adams, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and 
others, were potent factors in bringing 
on the War of the Revolution. Look at 
the statue of Sam Adams. You will see 
an eye that pierces all political mysteries, 
an eye that penetrates the motives of 
human nature. It was his mighty intel- 
lect manifested through his orations 
which did much toward formulating the 
idea of the American republic. 

Some who are not conversant with the 
great principles of oratory say that the 
days of oratory are past. Some of the 
petty newspapers make the orator unnec- 
essary. Gossip might have claimed that 
the orators of the past were unneces- 
sary; but we know that the thoughts of 
the orators, not the common thought 
of the day, have ever led forward the 
race. Prophets were never more needed 
than now. If during the past few years 
we could have had in Congress one of the 
ancient orators, —and we need not go 
any farther back than Edmund Burke, 
or even Daniel Webster,—he would 
have saved the country from war and 
from consequent suffering. An orator 
is a rare jewel of the race. His visits 
to this world are like angels’ visits; 
few and far between ; but when they do 
occur they trouble the political waters, 
and those who step in are made whole. 
To be an orator, then, in the sense in 
which I am speaking, is to be the great- 
est of men. I cannot endure this low 


idea of the orator that some men enter- 
tain, — that he has merely a faculty for 
talking, the faculty of putting common 
thoughts into a kind of interesting ha- 
rangue; one who has a particular kind of 
voice, or some particularexcellence. Zhe 
great orator is developed through educa- 
ting and co-ordinating the higher powers 
of the mind and directing this unity of men- 
tal power to leading men, through what is 
strongest in human nature, 

Let us mention the powers which 
the orator has and which are finally co- 
ordinated and directed to the strongest 
things in human nature. The first power 
is observation of natural things, and of 
The orator is not merely a reader ; 
he is more than that — he is an observer. 
His observation is directed towards nat- 
ural things, for natural things are true 
things. As we shall see further on, he 
must form ideals, and from what shall he 
form them but from the study of natural 
things? All great poets have been close 
observers of nature, and the same thing 
is true of the great orator. Amidst the 
conflicting appearances of life his cry 
has ever been, “Let me look through 
these and see the true thing, the natural 
thing, and so learn what the infinite 
means.” Did you ever watch an orator 
observe the common things of life? He 
does not stare; he observes. One flash 
of his experienced eye takes in in a mo- 
ment what the ordinary observer would 
take a long time to notice. 

The second power I shall mention 
to-day is a@ reasoning and pictorial mem- 
ory. Memory is that power of the mind 
by which things once present to the 
senses or the understanding are sug- 
gested again to the mind, or that faculty 
of the mind by which it retains the knowl- 
edge of past events or ideas; it is the 
power to reinduce former states of mind. 
In order that this important faculty of 
the mind shall work at its best, the ob- 
ject or idea which we wish to remember 


men. 
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must be forcibly impressed upon the 
mind. This end is reached by reasoning 
upon facts which we wish to remember: 
the state of mind thus induced is easily 
reinduced, and it secures what we calla 
strong memory. If you ask a boy to 
remember a certain isolated statement 
in mathematics, or any other study, he 
may be able to do it; but it isa difficult 
thing to do. If the boy reasons about 
that statement, and holds in his mind at 
the time illustrations of it, it is easily 
recalled. His memory is associated with 
his reasoning on what stood behind the 
statement and with the image in his 
mind; this makes the statement clear, 
and he will remember it forever. The 
student no longer seeks merely to commit 
wordsto memory; he istaught to deal with 
the subject in a pictorial way, to reason 
about it; then the object or subject can 
easily be recalled. The mind of the orator 
always works in this way; he does not 
remember things as isolated facts. When 
allusion is made to any fact or subject 
there comes before him something with 
which that fact or subject was associated ; 
and thus there is woven into the very 
fabric of his mind not merely memories, 
but associations, and these associations 
come to him when he wishes to speak to 
others. 

The third power of the orator is a vital 
love of fact, and with it a power of clear 
statement. The greatest orators have 
always been remarkable for “ hugging 
the fact.” Wendell Phillips said the first 
time he heard Webster speak he noticed 
that his statements were arguments. 
They did not need to be reinforced 
by reasoning. Such persons are great 
teachers. A person must have some- 
thing of the orator in him in order to 
teach; he must be able to make clear, 
forceful, logical statements. Your former 
teacher of anatomy, Dr. Sarah E. Sher- 
man, excelled all other teachers I ever 
knew in this power; it was this, together 


with other powers, that made her one of 
the few most distinguished women of 
this age. Hug the fact. Without it you 
cannot be a powerful orator. Stand 
squarely upon it. If you have the power 
to make a clear statement of it you are 
invincible. 

The fourth power— now, observe 
how I word this—is se/f-directing will 
towards ideals of conduct. Will is always 
self-directing, but I use the term “ self- 
directing will” because people who have 
not studied the powers of the human 
mind are apt to think that will is that 
power of mind by which one resists 
people or things ; that will is stubborn- 
ness. Some people are never open to 
conviction, even though the arguments 
of their opponents are clearly irresisti- 
ble; they are of the same opinion still, 
because, forsooth, they say, “ I have a 
will.” Your will, sir, is simply wax, with 
which you stop your ears to all truth. 
A simple illustration will serve us here. 
I remember two boys; although they 
were brothers, they were quite unlike in 
the exercise of will-power. One of them 
was always prompt to respond to what- 
ever he was called upon to do; the 
other was always prompt in not respond- 
ing. When called in the morning, James 
used to pick himself out of bed and be 
ready, while John stayed where he was. 
John had so much so-called will-power 
that he would not be moved by any 
cause from without. So he came to be 
a stubborn boy in everything. Foolish 
people said John had a strong will that 
needed breaking. The truth is, it was 
lack of will. He wanted to get up, and 
he, knew he ought to mind his father, 
but he could not. He could resist his fa- 
ther and take the whipping, if need be, in 
a kind of stoical fashion, but he could not 
do the thing he was commanded to do. 
I have known children to be beaten al- 
most to death on the assumption that the 
will needed breaking. You might as well 
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beat a pumpkin because it hasn’t any 
backbone. When a person who has will 
knows that a thing is to be done he 
steps out and does it. It doesn’t take 
him an hour to get up and do what he 
knows he ought todo. Bayard Taylor 
said he belonged to a race of lazy people, 
that they had been lazy for generations. 
He said, ‘“‘ When I feel the same laziness 
creeping upon me I take myself by the 
collar and say, ‘ You sit down there and 
go to work, Bayard,’ and Bayard does 
it.” This is what made him the great 
Bayard Taylor. He had the will to 
make himself do what he ought to do, 
and do it at once. Will is a mighty 
power in the orator. Do not understand 
me to mean that the orator stands before 
an audience and wills that audience, by 
some peculiar psychic influence, to like 
what he'says. His will thrills through 
every nerve of his body, commands every 
faculty of his mind, and brings all his 
intelligence to bear upon the thought in 
its relation to his audience. To stand 
cold and dead before an audience and 
will the audience to listen is unavailing. 

The fifth element in the orator which 
I will mention is the disposition toward 
cheerful habits of industry. I do not need 
to turn to history for illustrations. We 
can leave the ancients out of account, 
and I will take you for illustration. As 
students here, you need to know that 
habits of industry must be formed in 
order to develop your power as orators. 
In beginning the study of this subject 
one is apt to think that it is something 
which can be acquired without work. If 
I speak to you so as to amuse or enter- 
tain you you will give your attention ; 
but that is no compliment; all animals 
have the faculty of giving their attention 
to what entertains them. The orator is 
called upon to find the jewel of truth, 
even though he has to dig forit. The 
successful gold-digger does not ask if the 
gold-mine be covered with flowers; he 


does not ask if it be a place where he can 
lie and luxuriate in the beauties of na- 
ture, and by reaching out his hand pick 
up “ gold as big as bricks,” as the old 
song used to say. No, he will climb 
mountains, split rocks, lie out in the 
damps of night, half-clad, half-fed, in 
order that he may find the golden dust. 
So every orator is ready to undergo any 
self-sacrifice, he is ready to perform any 
drudgery, in order that he may find the 
jewels of truth for which he is seeking. 

No other class of students needs to 
learn habits of industry more than stu- 
dents of oratory. They usually seek 
pleasant things, beautiful things, ethereal 
things, glorious things, mirthful things, 
humorous things; anything, in short, that 
they do not have to drudge over. You 
begin the study of anatomy with long 
faces. When we ask, ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter?” you reply, “Oh, itis so hard! Itis 
not at all entertaining.” Anatomy isa sci- 
ence ; you must work for it. Inthe study 
of literature those who do not care to work 
say, ‘“‘Give me something that is beauti- 
ful, something that appeals to my es- 
thetic sense.” The student of oratory 
must seek for the author’s thought; he 
must delve and dig in order to get it. 


You study the so-called dry facts of his- . 


tory that you may one day prophesy con- 
cerning those dry facts and make them 
live. That is oratory. 

The sixth element is the Jower fo see 
things with another person’s eyes. You go 
out into the world single-handed, and 
you see things only with your own eyes. 
By and by, if you develop the powers of 
the great orator, you will see things with 
another person’s eyes —from his point 
of view. You learn to look at every ob- 
ject squarely, without squinting — not 
only so, but you look from every point 
of view. If you do this you will feel wth 
every class of persons. You cannot help 
it; for when you see a thing as another 
sees it you feel about it as he feels. You 
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want to see with the eyes of the judged 
as with the eyes of the judge ; you want 
to see with the eyes of enemies as with 
the eyes of friends ; you want to see with 
the eyes of the murderer as well as with 
the eyes of the murdered. It is said of 
Byron that he once took down a sword 
and drew his thumb across the edge. 
As he stood musing, some one heard him 
say, “I should like to know how a mur- 
derer feels. I should like to see from 
the murderer’s point of view.” Through 
the imagination we live all lives, we un- 
derstand the experiences of all classes. 
We want to see things with others’ eyes 
without losing our own convictions. As 
the earth, poised in the hand of God, 
moves through its orbit, so the great ora- 
tor, poised upon his own convictions, can 
allow his mind to swing around the entire 
gamut of human experience. 

The orator leads men by what ts 
strongest in them. The world will not 
accept your opinions merely because 
they are your opinions. No man was 
ever so great that the world would ac- 
cept his opinion and follow it because it 
was his opinion. The great teachers of 
the world give their opinions; then 
they clearly show the reasons for the 
faith which is inthem. Man must be led 
by what is highest in him. The orator 
always feels that he must not ask the 
audience to take his opinion; he appeals 
to what is potentially active in their 
minds, —to something he can wake into 
greater activity. 

What is highest in human nature and 
will govern men most forcibly? You may 
be a little in doubt when I answer this 


No man can seize the fruits of culture 
prematurely ; they are not to be had by 
pulling down the boughs of the tree of 
knowledge, so that he who runs may 


pluck as he pleases. ... A man may 


question, but I answer it with con- 
viction: Their sense of virtue and 
right, and their high aspiration. You 
ask, ‘‘Is not this saying a good deal for 
human nature?” I shall advance no argu- 
ment to prove it; I shall merely point to 
all the world’s great orators. They have 
assumed that which I have stated. To 
what did Demosthenes speak? To the 
noble and true aspirations of his audi- 
ence. His audiences were not true and 
right, but it was to these impulses that 
Demosthenes appealed, and by these 
impulses that he governed. He held 
more perfect sway in Greece than did 
Philip of Macedon. Although he lived 
hundreds of years before the time of 
Christ, his final appeal was to that which 
was Christlike and divine. The speaker 
who tries to move people through what 
is mean and low can never meet with 
the largest success. The great orator is 
the one whose final appeal is to great 
and noble aspirations. When Chatham 
and Burke pleaded for the American 
colonies, to what did they appeal? To 
the love of justice and humanity in the 
members of Parliament. Some wise man 
might say, ‘“‘ These men are not humane ; 
why do you then appeal to humanity in 
them?” Because humanity is the ruler 
of human nature. We right things in 
the world by appealing to the higher 
elements in human nature. 

In summing up, I would say that the 
great orator is the great lover. ‘“ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, but the great- 
est of these is love.” Why? Because it 
contains all the others. 


acquire information with rapidity, but 
no man can hasten his growth. .. . Cul- 
ture is cumulative; it grows steadily in 
the man who takes the fruitful attitude 
toward life and art.— Hamilton W. Mabie. 
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The Foy of Shaping. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


WuHatTEVER religious faith, feelings, and 
hopes we have, we are bound to shape 
them into form in life. . . . Whatever 
we feel justly we ought to shape; what- 
ever we think, to give it clear form; 
whatever we have inside of us, our duty 
is to mould it outside of ourselves into 
clear speech or act, which, if it be lov- 
ing, will be luminous. “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
The true successes of life are contained 
in that principle. It is a first law. It is, 
for example, the beginning, middle, 
and end of education. The knowledge 
poured into the young nowadays is worth 
little or nothing unless we also make 
them gain the habit, first, of shaping it 
clearly in the mind, and then of putting 
it into form in word or act outside of the 
mind. They must not only receive, 
they must make. A single lesson given 
to a child which he is able to produce, 
with a fresh individual touch in it, is 
better than a hundred lessons which are 
left to lie formless in his mind. When 
he shapes the knowledge, however 
crudely, in his own way, so as to say, 
“ There it is, I see what I thought,” the 
child or the man possesses something 
he can use. Moreover, he has gained 
one step towards activity of mind, and 
another step towards an artistic, that is, 
a formative, habit of mind, and another 
step, most important, perhaps, of all, 
towards that moral power which derives 
from striving to a known end and that 
moral joy which follows on the conscious- 
ness that we are daily nearer to the end 
at which we aim. The secret of educa- 
tion and of self-education is to learn to 
embody our thoughts in words, lumi- 
nously ; to realize our knowledge in ex- 
periment; to shape our feelings into ac- 


tion ; to represent without us all we are 
within; and to do this steadily all our 
life long. 

It is the secret also of “religion in 
life.” As God shapes His love in the 
universe, as the Master of Love lived 
His love into action and speech, so our 
religion is to be done, not dreamed; 
lived, not contemplated. We must bring 
it into the open air, let it go in and out 
among men, test it in daily life, shape it 
in our manners, our voice, our decisions, 
in all our doings. Every effort thus 
made, and not given up till the shaping 
is completed, is at once education and 
aspiration. The shaping of one religious 
act is the impulse to, and the foundation 
of, another and higher act... . 

One of the misfortunes of modern life 
is the habit, which has grown so much of 
late years, of keeping our thoughts and 
feelings within us; vaguely building and 
unbuilding them in our souls, like clouds ; 
feeding on dreams, and vain of our dream- 
ing. When Carlyle bade us be silent 
he did not mean this kind of silence, 
and he did not himself keep it. He 
thought and felt a great deal about him- 
self and the world about him, but he got 
rid of it by shaping it in anything but 
silence, and then went on to new matter. 
In that way he never stagnated, as other 
hopeless persons do. He moved on al- 
ways, impelled men in new fashions, 
startled the world into new activities — 
and did this excellent work by continu- 
ally violating the silence he was so fond 
of preaching. Sad as his life was, it had 
at least, in this incessancy of shaping, 
the joy of creation,—an iron joy to 
him, but it kept him alive to a great 
old age, and it gave life to a dull world. 
But when we plume ourselves on being 
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silent souls, with thoughts too fine for 
“common men,” and feelings too delicate 
to expose to the rough tests of the 
world, what use are we? What beauty, 
truth, or religion can we put into the 
daily life of man? What personal joy can 
we have in living? 

Many complain that there is “little 
enthusiasm left in society, little fresh- 
ness or youthful ardour. Worldliness 
has taken these away.” ‘True, it has 
done something of that work. But the 
worst part of that work has been done 
by the multitude of people who will take 
no trouble to get their souls into some 
outward shape, and who spend their days 
in wondering if they will ever be appreci- 
ated, and never doing anything whereby 
they may be appreciated. Of course, 
_ they have no enthusiasm, no ardour. It 
is only through making something out- 
side of ourselves, or setting some move- 
ment into order in the world, with the 
purpose of helping our fellow men and 
giving them some joy, that enthusiasm 
stirs in us, or others. Ardour is only 
born when there is an act of shap- 
“1 erage 

“Keep the idea to yourself,” the 
world says, and your own fears support 
the world’s saying. No; get it into form. 
A great deal of the shaping would be 
inadequate, even bad. That would be 
inevitable. But I do not advocate any 
attempt to throw at once into the arena 
of the world everything we think and 
feel. On the contrary, shape it first in 
quiet thought within, ... get it into 
clearness for yourself, and then put it 
forth to the world. But never let it re- 
main as a vague and undefined dream 
within you; and when you have got it 
clear, do not then keep it, laid up like 
the talent in the napkin. Put it to the 
test. Let the full sunlight shine upon it. 
Indeed, the moment we have got the 
thing clear, and care for it, it will itself, 
like an actual person, hunger and thirst 


for outward form, desiring to realize it- 
self, so that we, sympathizing with its 
ardour, cannot rest until we have given 
it means to be alive and active in the 
world of men. Whether we shall fail, or 
be ridiculed, does not, in the happy 
heat of the moment, occur to us at all. 
For the thing we make, the work itself, 
is our joy, and not what the world says 
about it. We are out of ourselves, hav- 
ing lost — and a joyful and blessed loss 
it is — self-consideration ; and being out 
of ourselves, in the rejoicing world of 
self-forgetfulness, we do not care a straw 
for the criticism of the world, nor can 
we be worried by self-criticism. 

Nor, indeed, is it likely, if we out- 
shape ourselves in this clear fashion, 
that the world will be hard on us. On 
the contrary, it will be grateful. The one 
thing mankind most desires is action of 
some kind,—something made, some- 
thing which has movement and life in it. 
. . . The more you shape, the more you 
will rightly please yourself and the more 
you will please, also in the right way, 
the great brotherhood. Fora number of 
men and women are dull and weary. 
Put some action on their stage, some 
new thing into form before them. Let 
them feel life moving before their eyes. 
Give, and lose yourself in what you give. 
Vivify the great drama by creating new 
scenes, embodying fresh thoughts, and 
the world will be charmed, helped, com- 
prehensive, and grateful. Make, for in- 
stance, one act of love, and you will do 
more good to men and teach them more 
of the religion of self-forgetfulness than 
by a thousand years of lonely thought. 
We are born to communicate ourselves 
to our fellow pilgrims, and when we do 
it lovingly we fulfil the half of religion. 
Above all, let there be no delay in be- 
ginning; no more dreaming... . Life 
runs swiftly . . . days are lost lamenting 
over lost days. 

As to failure, the less we think of it 
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the better. In thinking of it, and in fear 
of it, men lose the power of action, are 
afraid to shape their thoughts, and if 
they do shape them tentatively, have 
little joy in their work. Their ardour 
has worn away in fear. 

Our work does often seem to fail; and 
the world cries out, ‘“ He is defeated; he 
saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
Yet the words in which the crowd pro- 
claimed the failure of Jesus were in real- 
ity the proclamation of his true success. 
. . . Moreover, if we do fail, and rightly 
fail, if our heart and instinct of intellect 
tell us that the web was ill-woven and the 
pattern ill-chosen,.. . the failure tells 
us that what we have been doing does 
not fit in with the course of the universe 
—and anexcellent piece of education is 
that knowledge. It should not set us 
wailing, but inspire us to find out what 
does fit in with the universe. After a time 
we discover that thing; and then a 
pleasant, curious truth dawns upon us. 
It is that the work isnot only done by 
us, but does itself in a wonderful way. 
If the thing we have set going is in ac- 
cord with the movement of the physical, 
or intellectual, or moral, or. . . with the 
spiritual order of the universe, it grows, 
independently of our efforts, by its own 
vitality. We tend it, water it, prune it 
day by day, clear its way to the light, fix 
ourselves upon it, pour into it all our 
character, body, and spirit, and yet we 
are conscious that our power is not suf- 
ficient to bring it to its fulness. Sud- 
denly, to our surprise and joy, the thing 
breaks into blossom, flowers and bears 
fruit, develops beyond our expectation, 
flings its seeds hither and thither, and, 
instead of one plant, there are twenty. 

What has happened? Why, the work, 
the thing we have created, being in har- 
mony with the life of all things, has 
grown of itself; or, as I should put it, 
God, who is this universal life, finding 
the work we have made in accord with 


His, has entered into this work of ours, 
and now His power is in our power and 
His creative force in our creation. And 
we, rejoicing, and losing every shred of 
vanity because we see God, say to our- 
selves, with all the surprise of Jacob, 
“ Surely God was in this work of mine 
and I knew it not.” That conviction, 
felt through every kind of noble work, 
imaginative, moral, intellectual, or spirit- 
ual, would be to have religion in life. 
And indeed, what vaster end can any 
human life possess than that the work 
which is the outward form of our inward 
thought and emotion should become part 
of us, part of mankind, part of the uni- 
verse, part of the will of the righteous 
Master of all work? 

There is one more thing to say. 

It is not enough to put religious 
thought, feeling, and conviction into 
shape in life. The shape we give them 
must be as beautiful as we can make it. 
It ought to have charm, to be attractive, 
that we may draw men to the love of the 
good thing. Moreover, the thing itself 
—the good, just, and loving thing, hav- 
ing its own divine loveliness — demands 
that its form should be lovely, that the 
form should not contradict its essence. 

. . . Let us then make the workman- 
ship of every . . . word and act as lovely 
and delightful as we can; nor, indeed, if 
we love enough, will that be difficult, for 
love naturally seeks to make its form 
beautiful. And let us do this, not for our 
own sake, but for the sake of man, and 
. . . for the sake of God, whose essence 
is eternal Love. . 

. . . Weare never satisfied when once 
we have begun to shape into outward 
life the spirit of God within us. . . . We 
desire to give it lovelier and lovelier 
form, our longing for the perfect kin- 
dling into brighter fire and joy and aspira- 
tion; till, as we press forward, doing 
fairer works and nobler acts, the ideal 
life of immortal perfection in God opens 
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before us, like a sunlit heaven full of 
worlds unvisited. And this hope and 
vision God approves. We hear in the 
ears of the spirit a voice crying, “I have 
yet many things to show you, but ye can- 
not bear them now;”’ and as we believe 
that promise, beyond all that we do ex- 
tends, far away, all that we shall do; 
beyond the actual sweeps the vast curve 


of the ideal; beyond the limited, illimit- 
able perfection. In that faith, born of 
the noble shaping of inward living into 
life, we live and die and are born again 
into that ideal life which is the noble 
end and eternal rapture of humanity. — 
From Religion in Literature and Religion 
in Life. 


from the World of Lducation and of Hrt. 


The Mental Attitude. 


Who keeps one end in view makes all things serve. 
—In a Balcony. 


Too much has been said about the 
voice in acting and reading. Actors 
and readers have suffered in their art 
from that over-emphasis. A _ beautiful 
voice is undoubtedly a desirable thing, 
but some fine effects have been pro- 
duced with a bad voice. More impor- 
tant than the voice is the mental 
attitude of the reader. The value 
of each word is determined by the com- 
plete comprehension in a mental image 
of what the context implies. This com- 
prehension is primarily a matter of men- 
tal attitude, and only secondarily a mat- 
ter of the voice. If the comprehension 
is there the idea in working itself out 
will give the proper expression to the 
voice, as it will to all other parts of the 
body. But, in order to do this, the idea 
must be the zdée fixe of which I have 
spoken. ... The reason why the ges- 
tures of most actors and readers are un- 
convincing is because they are an ex- 
crescence, attached to the body with no 
relation to the harmonious development 
of the thought. A correct gesture should 
come from within outward. It should 
be the objective manifestation of a 


subjective condition. For that reason, 
no effective gesture can ever be made 
the suggestion. of which does not ema- 
nate from the brain of the reader or 
actor. If it is not the result of his ideal 
conception it is well-nigh useless as a 
means of illustration. .. . 

In all art, as, indeed, in life itself, 
one of the chief aims should be to cul- 
tivate individuality. Be yourself; be sin- 
cere. Do not be afraid. The stage is 
robbed, the dramatist is robbed, the 
poet is robbed, because Jones is willing 
to do exactly as Brown did. Brown 
makes a success of a certain part be- 
cause at a particular point he raises his 
head effectively. Jones observes this 
bit of stage business, remarks its influ- 
ence on the audience, and imitates it 
in his part. The result from the artistic 
point of view is fatal. 

When we see an actor play Hamlet 
what we look for is his individual in- 
terpretation of the part, his conception 
of what Shakespeare meant to convey, 
and not some one’s else. There are 
certain stage traditions which must be 
observed, for the reason that commen- 
tators and critics and great actors have 
left a consensus of opinion regarding 
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the interpretation of Hamlet. But it 
is allowed to every actor to make cer- 
tain minor changes, if he does it from 
honest conviction and not for the pur- 
pose of being different from other actors 
in order to create a sensation. 

Musicians wish to hear a famous or a 
new musician interpret old composi- 
tions, so that they may discover the 
amount of personality in the performer. 
If the interpretation is entirely along 
the usual lines they say, possibly, that 
his technique is good, but that he lacks 
personality. By personality they mean 
“atmosphere,” spirituality. They mean 
that he does not develop the theme 
from within outwards, that his artistic 
expression is not the result of strong 
conviction. Paderewski’s interpretation 
of Chopin has artistic value because it 
is the individual conception by an artist 
of a musical thought, developed through 
the musician’s personality. It is not 
what he has learned from another. It 
is the expression of his own spirit... . 

I must continually revert to our cen- 
tral idea of concentration. The actor 
or the reader must efface himself. In 
reading a long poem, or in playing a 
long part, if he has been able absolutely 
to annihilate himself for one moment 
he has done the greatest work of his 
life. One moment of self-annihilation 
makes that moment divine. The desire 
to annihilate one’s self produces the 
electric, convincing moment which holds 
the audience. The magnetism of abso- 
lute conviction is far-reaching and by 
no means measurable. It is possible for 
mediocre actors to be startled into con- 
vincing work by the earnestness of one 
member of the company. 

The question is often raised as to 
whether an actor really suffers when he 
depicts suffering. If an actor says that 
he suffers he is a poseur. The actor 
that understands himself mentally com- 


prehends suffering. If for a single mo- 
ment he comprehends the character 
that he is impersonating he is divine. 
It is talking for effect to say that he is 
living the part. He is not living the 
part. He is trying to objectify what 
to him is a subjective, living image. In 
all art, —in reading, in acting, in writ- 
ing, —the eternal struggle is what ac- 
complishes the end in view. 

There are two reasons why the actor 
should not really feel emotion, but 
should merely comprehend it mentally. 
One reason is that he could not bear 
the physical strain of yielding himself 
to overpowering emotion night after 
night. The other reason is that he 
cannot command the situation if he is 
emotionally affected. Emotion is incom- 
patible with clear vision. ‘The actor 
would lose his mental perspective if he 
experienced actual anger or suffering. 

What is true of the actor is equally 
true of the reader and of the writer, 

A writer who wishes to portray anger 
does not work himself into a rage and 
then write. On the contrary, the more 
actual feeling he has the less effective is 
his work. Suppose, for example, that 
you are very angry with a person to 
whom you are writing a letter. You write 
exactly as you feel, and, by some chance, 
forget to post your letter. The next 
morning you read it. The signs of 
anger are there, but the thrusts which 
you meant to be so incisive are as mere 
aimless beatings of the air. You see a 
dozen ways in which you can make the 
attack more telling. You change the 
phraseology at these points, and the re- 
sult is just what you intended when you 
wrote the letter. It is now condensed 
and logical. You send it feeling sure of 
ts effect. 

In the first instance emotion prevailed 
and there was no perspective. In the 
second instance there was mental com- 
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prehension of the anger and a distinct 
idea of your relation to the recipient of 
the letter. 

Another proof that not experience 
but intellectual comprehension of a 
state of mind is necessary lies in the 
ability of Shakespeare and Browning 
and Meredith to depict women as they 
really are, and not as men imagine them 
to be. These masters of literature have 
so wide a grasp of life that out of the 
universality of their genius they describe 


what is to them an unconscious mental 
comprehension of the feminine. They 
are capable of this mental comprehen- 
sion because of their enormous power of 
concentration, and of their sense of 
spiritual brotherhood. They have the 
selective instinct of genius. They are 
able to put themselves spiritually and 
mentally ez rapport with the creations 
of their imagination. — Sarah Cowell Le 
Moyne and Carolyn Shipman, in The Art 
of Public Reading. 


Dr. Winship Commends Our Hew Ventures. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lawrence South- 
wick announce grand plans for the Emer- 
son College of Oratory for the next year. 

They have taken it to Chickering 
Hall, on Huntington Avenue, next door 
to the beautiful new Horticultural Hall, 
and only two doors from the famous 
Symphony Hall. Their quarters in 
Chickering Hall are by far the most 
ample, convenient, and beautiful ever 
occupied by an institution of this kind, 
_ and their catalogue is as far ahead of 
any other announcement that has been 
made as are the appointments at Chick- 
ering Hall better than those of similar 
rooms. 

The Emerson College of Oratory en- 
ters upon its twenty-second year as a 
Boston institution under Charles Wesley 
Emerson as president, and the twelfth 
under its present name. Dr. Emerson re- 
mains as president, instructor, and lec- 
turer, while Mr. Southwick becomesdean, 
and will be generally responsible for the 
management. To his heroic leadership 
are due the removal to Chickering Hall 
and the new catalogue, and these are 
but forerunners of greater things to come. 

Mr. Southwick is one of the ablest 
young men in the teaching profession, 
one of the brilliant lecturers upon liter- 


ary subjects, and he has been closely 
identified with the College most of the 
time since 1885. He is a native of Bos- 
ton (1863), was valedictorian in the Dor- 
chester (Boston) High School (1880), 
and went at once into journalism, and 
was upon the staff of the Boston Herald 
from 1880 to 1887. His taste for public 
speaking took him upon the platform 
on various occasions, In 1882, before 
he was twenty years of age, he was in 
the famous Old South lecture course. In 
1885 he became a student in the College 
of Oratory. In 1888, while still study- 
ing in the College, he gave instruction 
in oratory at Bates College, and had 
charge that same year of the Department 
of Elocution at the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. In the autumn of the 
same year he was placed in charge of 
the Department of Reading and Oratory 
in the famous Penn Charter School at 
Philadelphia, at a salary of $2,800, which 
was generally regarded as princely for a 
teacher at twenty-five. 

In 1889, at twenty-six years of age, 
Mr. Southwick was recalled to the Col- 
lege, with a promise of a life-interest in 
the business of the College. It took no 
little courage to give up an offer of 
$3,000, with a certainty of large increase, 
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in one of the best schools in the land; 
but with sublime faith in the mission of 
the College, he entered with all his soul 
upon the work, and saw it become in 
five years an institution with more than 
five hundred students. He remained 
until 1898. After three years of eminent 
success in other fields, he returns to take 
charge of the school, relieving Dr. Emer- 
son of all business responsibility. 

Mrs. Southwick and William How- 
land Kenney, a brilliant musician, and 
a young man of much promise in pro- 
fessional and business ways, will be 
closely associated with Dean Southwick. 
Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, wife of 


the dean, has been associated with the 
institution from the first, and is not only 
matchless in instruction in her special- 
ties, but is the most talented woman 
upon the platform in rendering Shake- 
speare’s plays. She is a native of Wil- 
mington, Del., and has had most care- 
ful training in her art. She taught in 
Wellesley College for two years, and has 
been in great demand for summer-school 
work and upon the platform for twenty 
years. This year they will have summer 
sessions of the College at Chickering 
Hall, at Cottage City, and at Staunton, 
Va.— Dr. A. E. Winship, in New Eng- 
land Journal of E-ducation. 


Fencing in the Schools. 


From the Middle Ages up to the last cen- 
tury fencing was a most important and 
necessary adjunct to a gentleman’s edu- 
cation. It was taught and practised 
solely as a means of attack and defence, 
not only by the professional soldier, but 
also by gentlemen in private life, and 
oftentimes even by churchmen. When 
the duel was universally prohibited and 
affairs of honor or dishonor, as the case 
may be, could no longer be settled by 
the use of the sword, swordsmanship was 
regarded as a needless accomplishment, 
and fencing became unpopular. During 
the nineteenth century foil and sabre 
practice was almost entirely confined to 
military schools and academies and reg- 
ular army service in the United States. 
Among the members of the upper social 
classes the art has, however, always had 
its admirers and exponents, both of the 
sterner and gentler sexes. Few of the 
leading men and women of the stage are 
ignorant of the use of the foil, and many 
are clever fencers. 

But, while the excellence and superi- 
ority of fencing as a physical exercise 


for young and old, weak and strong, has 
long been recognized by scientific people 
in the Old Country, and for years past 
been in the curriculum of many of their 
schools and colleges, foil and sabre prac- 
tice in this country has been taught only 
in clubs, and by private instructors to a 
limited number, as a sport and pas- 
times mint. 

In fencing, every group of muscles 
in the human make-up is brought into 
play in an equal measure, without over- 
developing one part at the expense of 
another. The exercise, both as a drill 
in squads or as a contest for points in 
individual ‘ bouts,” is intensely interest- 
ing, being progressive and constantly 
offering new features to master... . 
While only a limited number at a time 
can use the various apparatus of a 
gymnasium, thirty or forty can be drilled 
with the foils at once. All pupils of 
either sex, above the age of twelve, are 
eligible for enrolment in the fencing 
squad —tall or short, strong or weak. 
Skill and activity are more essential in 
foil practice than strength. Nothing is 
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purely mechanical in fencing; the mind 
is constantly on the guz vive—every 
move or combination of moves must be 
prompted and executed by the will of the 
fencer. His eye must keenly and intent- 
ly watch the opponent’s slightest move, 
and endeavor to read and perceive his 
intentions, even before their execution, 
so as to prevent or meet the attack by 
the application of the proper opposition 
or parry, and at the same time be pre- 
pared to execute a counter-attack. Thus, 
mind and body, working in continuous 
harmony, are both deriving the benefits 
of the exercise... . 

The resources of foil practice are un- 
limited. One may begin fencing at 
school, continue during one’s stay at col- 
lege, and still have a great deal more to 
learn when entering upon one’s profes- 
_ sional or business career, or retiring into 
private life. 

The foil is a comparatively light in- 
strument, and does not unnecessarily 
overtax or tire the slender arm and wrist 
of the youthful fencer. Its proper use 
will instead gradually impart to the mus- 
cles and tendons of both a healthy firm- 
ness and ability to respond with almost 
lightning rapidity to the will of the mind, 
while the positions and movements of the 
other limbs and the body, all working 
simultaneously, impart to these the same 
qualities in an equal measure. . 

As a sport, fencing is fascinating, 
invigorating, and elevating. It is far 
removed from the brutality and rough- 
ness which are attached to a great many 
athletic sports in vogue at the present 
time. In this connection Lady Colin 
Campbell says: ‘In no other pastime 
that I am acquainted with, and I may 
say that I have tried my hand at most, 
is the interest so close, so intense, or so 


concentrated as in fencing. At other 
athletic sports, such as cricket, lawn- 
tennis, or golf, you have an adversary, 
it is true, but he is so far removed from 
you that in a sense he becomes imper- 
sonal; in fact, as regards the last game, 
I am heretical enough to say that it 
seemed to me you might just as well 
have no adversary at all. In fencing, on 
the other hand, you are in actual touch 
with your opponent, the delicate rod of 
steel in your grasp is a lightning con- 
ductor that instantaneously flashes to 
your brain the knowledge of what attack 
your adversary is meditating, —for the 
sentiment dee fee should tell you what to 
do even if your eyes were blindfolded, — 
every faculty of your brain, every mus- 
cle of your body, every nerve of eye and 
hand, are on the alert, and you live 
more intensely, more vividly, in an ‘ as- 
sault’ of a quarter of an hour than most 
people doin a week. ... There is no 
such nerve tonic, no such bracing occu- 
pation, as fencing... .” 

Dr. G. M. Hammond, in his address 
upon “Athletics” at Union College, 
says: “It is pre-eminently an exercise 
of the mind and body. . . . Its advan- 
tages in making the whole body supple 
and promoting digestion make it a 
delightful and exhilarating pastime for 
boys and women. It places a weak man 
on a level with a powerful, through its 
braininess. It is a game of thought, tact, 
and quickness. It is a school for the eye, 
and promotes good temper, self-control, 
and fairness to an adversary. 

“Tt teaches men and women to hold 
themselves erect, measure distance to a 
hair’s breadth, and to walk like human 
beings proud of their superiority to ani- 
mals.” — Captain Seaholm, in Physiwal 
Culture. 
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College Mews. 


Opening Day. 

On Tuesday, October fifteenth, the 
bright rooms of the new college home 
were the scene of a happy reassembling 
of old forces and welcoming of new. Al- 
though registration day, immediately 
preceding, had been persistently gloomy, 
the heavens smiled upon this opening of 
a new year of endeavor; and the sun- 
shine that prevailed without found its 
counterpart in the spirit reflected from 
scores of faces within. Several hundred 
students (and the number has been con- 
siderably augmented these opening days) 
assembled in the hall at ten o’clock, to- 
gether with a number of friends of the 
College; and when President Emerson 
and Dean Southwick appeared upon the 
platform, followed by the members of 
the faculty, the enthusiasm in Chicker- 
ing Hall reached its climax. 

After prayer by Dr. Jameson, Dean 
Southwick introduced ‘‘the man whom 
we all delight to honor,” and President 
Emerson spoke briefly and earnestly in 
gratitude for past evidences of love and 
in warm welcome for the new home- 
coming. He told of the keen joys af- 
forded by the summer abroad, the gift 
of his children. He said that there had 
been nothing to mar the happiness of 
the journey; that there had been no 
disappointments; that the Old World 
treasures of art and of nature transcend 
all that he had hoped to find them. He 
expressed his regret that he could not 
present in picture some of the scenes 
that had enriched his life, that all might 
enjoy them with him. He referred 
humorously to the chances that he had 
taken by braving the perils of the deep, 
and suggested that after the peaceful, 
uneventful voyages on calm waters, the 
sea no longer held terrors for him. 

Dr. Emerson expressed anew his sin- 


cere gratitude to his great family whose 
love had given him the joys of the sum- 
mer. His desire has been that every 
son and daughter of that family shall 
know that he has a very real apprecia- 
tion of the love of each one, of which 
the gift was representative. 

A hearty greeting to the present stu- 
dent body closed the president’s re- 
marks. 


The reading of some general an- 
nouncements by Mr. Kidder was fol- 
lowed by a short address by the precep- 
tress, Mrs. Alice Emerson, who added 


her word of welcome to that of Dr. 
Emerson. 


Dean Southwick closed the program 
of the morning with an earnest admoni- 
tion to improve present opportunities, 
together with an inspiring formulation of 
ideals for the school life. 

He said, however, that student life is 
not essentially different from any other 
life, and, like all life, isa preparation for 
further living and a determination of what 
that living shall be. He said: — 


There is the larger life of external 
achievements and the smaller life of per- 
sonal relationships, and these are so inextri- 
cably interwoven that we know the larger 
only through the smaller and can under- 
stand it no other way. ‘“ What we see, yet 
cannot see over, is as good asinfinite.” It is 
infinite, practically speaking, until a larger 
vision comes. We have no wider view until 
we have climbed higher. All life, therefore, 
student life included, is this climbing, and 
we cannot reach the Mount of Beatification 
by any transportation, but must climb it 
with bleeding feet. The reward is in the en- 
larging horizon, the deeper meanings, the 
strength in mastery of difficulties, in direc- 
tion of self. And the key to the meanings of 
all the larger relationships and activities, 
with their infinite complexities, is found in 
the little world of immediate and personal 
duties and relationships. 

And so the greater brings us right back 
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to the lesser and the simple. Truth, Wisdom, 
Love, are ultimate. We pursue them and 
apprehend, but do not understand except as 
their meaning is shown in the smaller world, 
and we know them in the call to be honest, 
to seek sanely and earnestly, and to be kind. 
We need to remember in the stress of the 
day and in the quiet hours of the night that 
“man can have no revelation for which 
character and experience have not fitted 
him.” 

And so, while your student life is real liv- 
ing, and not a preparation for living in any 
exclusive sense, it is an opportunity. Re- 
member what you have come for. If you 
are after the larger relationships and activi- 
ties, know that thereis no short cut. You must 
fulfil with honesty, sanity, earnestness, and 
love the duties which are immediate. You 
are in school for what? Forbecoming. For 
what you can get? Yes. Not for what you 
can get and lock up, but for what you can 
become. 

First, then, work hard; and, after that, 
work. Show that you mean business. We 
meet the old school problem again and 
again. You cannot cheat the schoolmaster. 
He is not hurt if you pick out the easy 
things — what students call “snaps” — and 
get through as easily as possible and sit up 
nights to figure out the least amount of work 
that will secure you a diploma. You rob 
yourself of what you need; you lose your 
chance; you encourage forces in yourself that 
mean life failures. You can get out of no 
difficulty or limitation, however distressing, 
until you work out. Nobody will pull you 
out— nobody can. You must climb every 
step. Why wait? The Seniors have for the 
first time an elective course, because the ends 
for which they are working are not identical 
and because they should be specially and 
definitely prepared for just what they are to 
do. This is at once an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility. It isan open door oritis a trap. 
Here is your test. Are you going to pick out 
all the easy things without regard to what 
you need for your own preparation, or will 
you show the wisdom and spirit and earnest- 
ness of the student who would become the 
scholar? Here is the problem for every stu- 
dent whose work is not prescribed. Think of 
it seriously, fellow students, — for we are all 
students here together, — think of it earnestly 
when tempted to take the “snaps.” Think of 
the little home somewhere that you have left, 
and of the father and the mother who have 
sent you — perhaps at much sacrifice; of all 


that they hope and expect through what you 
will become, and then answer: Are you here 
to work, that you may become and serve, 
or are you here to be entertained? They 
work for you and we will work for you; but 
you must meet us or you fail. 
“The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it!” 


That is the law. If you did not do, there- 
fore, all you might last year there is the 
chance of the best thing that is left this year. 
That is the law, too. 

And then, when you have chosen your 
work thoughtfully and conscientiously, will 
you do it honestly? You can’t cheat the 
schoolmaster. You may fool him, but you 
are the one who gets hurt. Youcan teach 
no more than you know, you can reveal no 
more than you see, you can use no power 
you have not developed. Do the work; 
don’t seem to have done it. Prepare the les- 
son; don’t seem to prepare it. Be honest 
with us. At least be honest with yourselves. 
Don’t pretend. Pretence is an inflated thing 
and always in fear. The least pin-prick will 
let it all out. And then, all balloons come 
down. Don’t allow yourself to pose. Be- 
ware of ridicule. It isa cruel weapon. Only 
a wise man and a just man and a kind man 
can use it with safety, and then but spar- 
ingly. But when you find a pose, turn on the 
healthful current of honest mirth and laugh 
it out of sight. Life is real. We seek 
Truth — truth in the larger world. That roots 
in honesty in the smaller world. We seek 
Wisdom. That roots in mental and moral 
Sanity. 

The work of this college, in some of its 
phases, —in many of them, in fact, — belongs 
to the realm of art, art that has through the 
ages externalized man’s highest conceptions 
of the beauty and significance of the visible, 
external universe and the infinite world of 
spirit. Religion has embraced art as its hand- 
maiden; but, as in the Puritan reaction of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Chris- 
tians have banished plastic art and frowned 
upon sister arts as panders to the forces 
of evil. Puritanism knew that plastic art 
especially, and, incidentally, music and other 
arts, appeal to the soul through the senses. 
And the danger — and itis a real danger —is 
that the appeal may end with the,senses and 
never reach the/soul. The test of the appeal 
of a given work of art is a double one: first, 
the attitude of the creator of that art, 
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intent and feeling about it; and, secondly, 
the attitude of the beholder. Said an old 
French master to all students as he received 
them, “Gentlemen, if you would become 
great artists, when you enter the studio you 
must hang up your passions with your coats.” 
In other words, the only attitude of spirit 
which, combined with imagination, talent, 
and study, makes great art possible is an 
attitude of reverence. Reverence is a neces- 
sity in the artist who would lift and in the 
student who would be lifted. Art opens to 
us a fuller, a richer life. Like all awakenings 
of the spirit,ithas its dangers. It is safer not 
to live so much. Itis safest, probably, not 
to live at all. “ Everything that frees our 
spirit without giving us control of ourselves 
is ruinous,” cries Goethe. And yet we wel- 
come the arts, with their power to synthe- 
size the "meaning of the sciences, to inter- 
pret the world of material nature and the 
vibrant music of the soul of man. We wel- 
come all this larger life and we walk with cer- 
tain step if we walk in reverence. 

But our problem is more broadly educa- 
tional than the question of what is pure and 
of what may be debasing, fundamental as 
this question surely is. In interpretative 
work we deal not only with principles, with 
facts, with ideas, but in all that complex 
realm of the imagination, the emotions, the 
feelings, the sentiments. Here, too, we need 
moral sanity and mental sanity. We must 
understand the human heart in its infinite 
complexities and experiences, and that 
understanding must be, not of the judgment, 
cold, analytical, but of the heart, sympa- 
thetic, or our interpretation will be limited, 
distorted, untrue. But we are not to become 
that which we interpret; to unhorse Judg- 
ment the rider and leave Emotion to dash 
hither and thither. This is fatal to good art, 
and an over-indulgence in emotional excita- 
tion invites mental and moral debility. It is 
not sane or hygienic or sensible or in any 
way profitable. It is perfectly possible for 
one to weep over the sorrows of the persecu- 
ted heroine of the novel, to sob when the old 
father in the play learns of the foreclosure 
of the mortgage on the home and the flight 
of his daughter. Is the man who does this 
tender and sympathetic? Not necessarily. 
He may be simply a very weak man, capable 
of every meanness. What is the test of the 
value of an emotional experience then? 
What you do with it. Turn your awakened 
sympathy into a useful action, or it becomes 
in effect an emotional intoxication, a sort of 


spree, which leaves one mentally and mor- 
ally weaker. Discharge the emotional 
storage in some useful action if, as some 
profound psychologist advises, you do no 
more than go home and be polite to your 
grandmother, 

The road to ultimate Truth is personal 
honesty; to ultimate Wisdom is mental and 
moral sanity. And now we shall see that 
Love, the ultimate, is understood only 
through the immediate experience in the 
givings and receivings in the little world of 
personal relationships. To know friendship 
we must have a friend. To have a friend 
we must be friendly. We must be helpful, 
hospitable, to people and to ideas. We must 
be kind. This is a very simple thing, but as 
profound as it is simple. If you want to get 
anything from a teacher or a lesson or an 
idea you must have an attitude of hospi- 
tality, or you will receive no benefit. Stu- 
dents in every school stand in their own 
light in this matter. They do not like a 
certain course or instructor and their mental 
attitude is a non-conductor. Some people 
stand before new ideas like batsmen, and 
when they see one coming hit at it. Your 
capacity to receive limits your measure to 
do, and, again, your very capacity to receive 
increases with the desire. Treat an idea 
as a guest and make it welcome until you 
find it unworthy. 

The normal attitude of the young student 
is that of faith, of deep trust. Any other is 
unusual and unhealthy. He has definite 
ambitions. He is awakening to life —to its 
glory, its possibilities. He forms ideals, 
worships heroes, follows leaders, seeks 
models, feels enthusiasms, pulsates with 
vibrant life, is strenuous, intense. He catches 
glimpses of the sublimation of his potential 


self, 
‘Feels the stir of might, 
The instinct within him that reaches and towers.” 


This hunger of the awakening organism and 
spirit is, I said, normal. It is the joy of re- 
ceiving the light and the cry for more light. 
It is the radiance of the dawn! 

Most of you know what this is, or have 
known it. If not, the awakening is yet to 
come or you are greatly to be pitied. Blessed, 
thrice blessed, is he whose early enthusiasm 
lasts through all disillusions, and under the 
snow of winter yet glows the heart of 
spring. 

But this awakening has its penalties, and 
the danger period is the one of disillusion- 
ment and unrest. Some of the ambitions 
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are attained, but they give no satisfaction. 
We are dissatisfied with mere possession. 
We find the trust has been abused; the hero 
falls from his pedestal; the ideal is shat- 
tered; the finite results do not satisfy be- 
cause of the infinite within us. We find limi- 
tations where we fancied we had found the 
absolute; we have the pain of isolation and 
of being misunderstood. Black doubt puts 
out our stars. 

And when this experience comes, as it 
comes to all in some relations and at some 
times, the spirit is more sorely tried than it 
can be tried by outward circumstances or 
misfortune. Disillusion comes not infre- 
quently in student life, and with many is 
mistaken for wisdom. Such become blasé 
and worldly-wise. If this attitude is assumed 
it is amusing; if real, it is paralyzing, and, 
while it lasts, hopeless. 

The perception of limitation and failure is 
inevitable. The critical and analytical atti- 
tude is not wrong in itself, else it would not 
be in God’s universe. We apprehend a 
thing, but never comprehend it until we 
know its limitations and can see around it. 
The sense of limitation and of failure saves 
us from complacency, from stagnation, and 
makes possible further growth, leads to new 


adjustments and a larger faith. Awakening: 


from illusions is a condition of growth. 
Unrest is the incentive to progress. But the 
danger is in cynicism. This is popularly 
supposed to be the special prerogative of 
old men—chiefly bachelors. But I have 
found the largest percentage of cases among 
students. I am not pleading for blind cre- 
dulity, or for that intense conviction of some 
narrow truth that we call fanaticism; but 
better any faith than no faith. “I am nothing 
if not critical,” says lago. “I am the spirit 
that denies,” cries Mephistopheles. The 
critical attitude, unbalanced by receptivity 
and love, is a spiritual and moral poison. 

And so, fellow students, when you find the 
limitations of those beside you, or awaken 
to your own,— and you cannot remain una- 
ware of such and grow into a larger life,— 
hold fast to ideals, though your ideal may 
change; to your enthusiasm, though its 
direction may alter; to a faith which may 
include doubt and rest upon knowledge; to 
the aspiration of dawn, though its dream 
may fade. 

Disappointments may chill, but they sepa- 
rate the transitory from the permanent. It 
is bitter to have loved and lost. It is more 
pitiful never to have loved at all. The con- 


dition is not uncomfortable, but the compla- 
cency of those unawakened to the meanings 
of life is more to be pitied than the sorrow 
that has been lived through, the tears whence 
have sprung a larger toleration, a broader 
humanity, a sympathy that knows, a sweet- 
ness distilled from experience in life’s mean- 
ings, a poise that is of knowledge, of mas- 
tery. The meaning of every life is its expe- 
rience; its satisfaction is its realization of 
this meaning through perception of what 
has been done and what remains to be 
done; the vision won by experience and 
resultant character; the glory of growing 
into a larger and a larger life. 

This is the beginning of a school year for 
all—of a new work for many. You have 
entered here to study, to become, to serve, to 
reach out into a larger life. Trust, work, 
help one another. You seek Truth, Wis- 
dom, Love, in the larger world. The key to 
each is in your own smaller world. Be hon- 
est, be poised, be kind. 


Tbe Entertainment Course, 


Dean Southwick has announced his 
second annual course of interpretative 
recitals to be presented in Chickering 
Hall, 239 Huntington Ave., on Friday 
evenings, beginning Friday, November 
first, at eight o’clock. The series this 
year will be devoted to the romantic 
and poetic drama. 

The program of the course is as fol- 
lows : — 

November 1, Mr. HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK 
‘* Richelieu.’? — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Miss IDA BENFEY 
‘* Ina Balcony ’’ — *‘ Saul.” —Robert Browning. 


November 8, 


November 22, Mr. LELAND POWERS 
‘* A Blotin the ’Scutcheon.’’ — Robert Browning. 


November 29, Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE 
** Cyrano de Bergerac.’’ — Rostand. 


December 6, Mr. SAMUEL A, KING, M.A. 
‘* The Hunchback.’’ — Sheridan Knowles. 


December 13, MRS. JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK 
‘* Faust.’’ — Goethe. 

It will be remembered that at the 
close of the course in Shakespearian 
comedy presented in Steinert Hall a 
year ago the generous proceeds were ap- 
plied to the library fund, and an excel- 
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lent selection of new volumes was added 
to the library. This season, another de- 
partment of the College will be the direct 
beneficiary of the course. A fine arts 
course, the History of Art, is to be pre- 
sented in the College this year by Miss 
Blalock; and’ the requirements of the 
course demand a fine new stereopticon, 
with slides and all the accessories neces- 
sary to its operation. The proceeds of 
this year’s entertainment course will 
supply this new and important depart- 
ment of study with the equipment neces- 
sary to its maintenance. 

It is hoped that graduates and other 
old students in the vicinity of Boston 
will make an effort to help support this 
endeavor. The course is an unusual 
one, rich in resources of inspiration and 
practical suggestion. Seats may be en- 
gaged by correspondence with Mr. Tripp, 
at the College. 


Dean Southwick Opens the Course. 


‘As we go to press the Boston papers 
are setting the stamp of their approval 
upon the scope and motive of Dean 
Southwick’s recital course, and chiefly 
upon the remarkable production of 
“ Richelieu” by the dean himself, with 
which the course has already opened. 
We quote from some of the notices : — 


For several weeks great interest has been 
manifested in the series of interpretative re- 
citals which were to be given under the 
auspices of Prof. Henry Lawrence South- 
wick, Dean of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, in Chickering Hall; and that that 
interest was genuine was amply shown by 
the large and interested audience that at- 
tended the opening of the series on Friday 
evening, when Professor Southwick gave a 
recital of “ Richelieu.” . . . Throughout the 
five acts Professor Southwick gave ample 
evidence of his artistic ability, delineating all 
of the characters in the most perfect manner, 
that of Richelieu especially worthy of the 
highest praise. Many of the faculty and 
students of the College were present, and 
the great esteem in which Professor South- 


wick is held was at all times evident. — Bos- 
ton Times. 


Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dean and ex- 
ecutive head of the Emerson School of 
Oratory, last evening gave the opening re- 
cital in the Southwick series in Chickering 
Hall. The hall was filled with a gathering of 
over seven hundred persons. 

The prime object of those originating the 
course is to get together all of the most prom- 
inent readers in this country. The plan is to 
make the course a permanent feature to illus- 
trate the methods of the best artists in dra- 
matic impersonation. Last season’s course 
was in Shakespearian comedy, and this sea- 
son’s recitals will be in romantic and poetic 
drama. The course consists of six recitals, 
and last evening was the only occasion where 
Mr. Southwick appears. 

He gave “ Richelieu.” He was well up to 
the usual high standard of his dramatic ex- 
cellence. His impersonations were strong 
and powerful, and the vivid distinctions in 
his character-drawing were marked. 

He gave a brilliant picture of Richelieu, as 
the central figure of the play. His great ver- 
satility was shown in the dainty charm he 
gave to the passages in which Julie de Mor- 
temar, the ward of Richelieu, figured. The 
other characters were given with as marked 
ability and faithful interpretation. 

Mr. Southwick was loudly applauded at 
the conclusion of each act, and the attention 
of the big audience was held throughout the 
recital, and all present followed the text with 
the closest attention. — Boston Globe. 


In Chickering Hall last evening, Henry 
Lawrence Southwick read Bulwer-Lytton’s 
‘Richelieu! i... 

“Richelieu” provides a title part, in its 
dramatic phases, thrillingly picturesque and 
emotionally striking. For that reason alone 
the play is a favorite with both actors and 
audiences. With excellent judgment Mr. 
Southwick reduced to their lowest terms all 
portions of the work in which Richelieu was 
not active, and he succeeded admirably by 
this means in making a quick-moving and 
interesting monologue. He bent his energies 
chiefly to drawing a vivid portrait of the Bul- 
wer Richelieu, touching the other person- 
ages only in the sketchiest manner. Mr. 
Southwick really acted Richelieu, and largely 
suggested every one else —a much more ar- 
tistic proceeding, it seemed to me, than trying 
by quick changes of voice and attitude to 
impersonate many characters. Mr. South- 
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wick’s strongest scene was the last half of 
the third act, wherein the old fox was repre- 
sented as foiling the conspiracy against his 
life by feigning death. The dramatic effect 
attained by the reader at that point was re- 
markable, considering that it was brought 
into being wholly by an appeal to the im- 
agination. — Lewis C. Strang, in The Boston 
Fournal. 


The Summer Sessions, 
THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL. 


The Southern session of the summer 
work was held under the auspices of the 
Virginia Summer School of Methods at 
Staunton, Va. It opened July 1, more 
than a week earlier than the other ses- 
sions, and was conducted by Dean 
Southwick, aided during the first week 
by Mrs. Southwick. It was an enthu- 
siastic, earnest gathering, and definite, 
practical results were realized from the 
month of endeavor. The beauty of the 
surrounding mountain scenery and the 
proximity of many places rich in his- 
toric interest make Staunton a particu- 
larly happy choice for the location of an 
educational centre. 

The School of Methods provided am- 
ple resource for general literary and art 
culture. Two recitals by Dean South- 
wick and one by Mrs. Southwick quick- 
ened the student’s appreciation of the 
highest grade of artistic interpretation, 
and were an incentive to renewed aspi- 
ration and endeavor. 

Dean Southwick and Mrs. Southwick 
are so firmly established in their educa- 
tional work in the South, having for 
many consecutive summers taught there 
and enjoyed the famed hospitality of the 
people, that a very strong tie binds 
them to the educational and social inter- 
ests of the Southern States. Moreover, 
there is no question that they have found 
their place in the hearts of the people of 
that section. 


THE BOSTON SESSION, 


The first annual Boston session of the 
Summer School, held at the College in 


July, was an unqualified success. Al- 
though the session had not been espe- 
cially advertised, and although the two 
well-established centres both held their 
own, the Chickering Hall school enrolled 
more than fifty students. 

The plan of work was in accordance 
with that usually pursued at Cottage 
City. A class in Perfective Laws, for 
advanced students, and a Shakespeare 
class supplemented the training in the 
Evolution of Expression, physical cul- 
ture, and voice culture. The classes 
were in charge of Mrs. Southwick, Miss 
Smith, Miss Gatchell, and Mr. Tripp. A 
strong current of enthusiasm vitalized 
all endeavor, from the first morning, and 
a common purpose unified class and in- 
dividual efforts. 

Each Saturday was devoted to excur- 
sions to places of literary and historic 
interest. On these occasions, Prof. Clin- 
ton Burgess, president of the Baltimore 
School of Oratory, was the efficient and 
entertaining guide. A moonlight sail 
down the harbor was one of the pleasant 
features of the month. 

Each week was marked by a recital, 
given by the faculty to the school. Mrs. 
Southwick opened the course with a 
varied program, in which she showed 
her marvellous versatility as an artist; 
Dean Southwick gave his brilliant lec- 
ture on “ Hamlet,” of which many stu- 
dents have a very vivid recollection ; 
and two recitals were given by Miss 
Smith, Miss Gatchell, and Mr. Tripp. 
The first of the latter was miscellaneous 
in character, Miss Smith’s appreciative 
and scholarly rendering of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Rhyme of the Duchess May” 
being one of the most interesting fea- 
tures. Miss Gatchell and Mr. Tripp pre- 
sented “Pauline Pavlovna” with dra- 
matic intensity and reality. The closing 
recital of the series, given in Chickering 
Hall, was a presentation of Browning’s 
“In a Balcony,” with the following cast : 
Queen, Miss Smith; Constance, Miss 
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Gatchell; Norbert, Mr. Tripp. The pro- 
duction was admirably sustained through- 
out; especially subtle and powerful was 
Miss Smith’s characterization of the 
woman whose picture the poet has drawn 
at the moment when she reveals her in- 
most heart for the first time in her life. 

Two evening receptions, one during 
opening week and one at the close of 
the session, brought together teachers 
and pupils in closer personal relations. 
The pleasure of the closing reception 
was enhanced by the presence of Dean 
Southwick and a body of students from 
Cottage City, who brought greetings 
from the classes by the sea. 


AT COTTAGE CITY. 


The Summer Session of the College 
held at Cottage City opened July 9, and 
with hearty greeting to those in attend- 
ance, work was at once begun. Here, 
where the untainted breezes blow the 
cobwebs from the brain, there comes a 
sense of power and inspiration, 

*¢ And in the sea waves drown the restless pack 

Of duties, claims, and needs that bark upon 

their track.’’ 

There could be no more favorable 
conditions for the study of oratory, and 
the large body of eager, earnest students 
who gathered for this work all felt this, 
as their zeal testified. From the first, a 
spirit of good cheer and fellowship was 
manifested in the class, and this grew as 
the work proceeded. Under the able 
leadership of Miss Merritt and Professor 
Kidder they began the mimic contest be- 
tween The Kettle and the Cricket, and 
with undiminished courage kept on 
through the sixteen steps until they 
could Await the Issue with Carlyle at 
the end. 

A new feature was the added course 
for the advanced students working for a 
Certificate of Graduation offered by Dr. 
Mowry, president of the institute. 

The class in public-school reading for 


the teachers taking the Methods Course 
proved the principles of “ The Evolution 
of Expression ”’ to be a revelation of new 
light and inspiration upon this vexing 
problem in school work. The teachers 
were enthusiastic in their praises of 
what the new philosophy would mean to 
their own classroom efforts. 

The class in physical culture was con- 
ducted by Miss De Lano, whom Miss 
Blalock had secured to take her place, 
and her success was proved by the en- 
thusiasm with which they drilled in the 
exercises and marches each day, while 
the interest grew steadily. 

While so much earnest work was ac- 
complished, the claims of social and out- 
door life were neither forgotten nor neg- 
lected. Class excursions to neighboring 
points of historic interest, drives, bicy- 
cling, bathing, swimming, moonlight sails, 
golf, etc., furnished such variety of recre- 
ation that each might choose that best 
adapted to individual needs. One eve- 
ning each week was reserved for an in- 
formal entertainment given by the stu- 
dents, marked by music, dancing, and 
readings from their own number. A rare 
treat was always in store for Friday eve- 
nings, when the recitals of the regular 
course were offered by the Faculty. The 
course was enthusiastically opened by 
Mrs. Southwick. One of the most de- 
lightful evenings was given by Miss 
Merritt, Miss De Lano, and Professor 
Kidder. 

The closing week was especially full. 
Dean Southwick was present, and gave 
a series of lectures, also his interpretative 
recital of ‘“ Richelieu.’” Both the Dean 
and Mrs. Southwick were frequently 
with the class during the week, and gave 
several helpful talks. 

Doctor and Mrs. Emerson, though 
wandering under foreign skies, turned 
with loving thoughts to the home-land, 
and sent to the class a letter which 
breathed their own spirit of sympathy 
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and cheer, and seemed to put them in 
personal touch with each one. 

On the closing morning, the students 
displayed their progress in oratory, as in 
well chosen words they expressed their 
appreciation of the work they had been 
privileged to share and the manner in 
which it had been conducted, and all 
voiced the hope that another summer 
might bring many of them together again 
to seek health and power for body and 
spirit alike, where, in the joy of its 
boundless strength and freedom, “ still 
shouts the inspiring sea.”’ 


Personals, 


The Rogers-Grilley Recitals have a 
fine season booked in Canada, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and the West.— Za/ent. 


Mr. Charles W. Paul has charge of the 
rhetoric classes this year, and offers a 
course in logic and parliamentary prac- 
tices. 


Miss Powers, who has had a long va- 
cation on account of ill health, has re- 
sumed her class work with renewed vigor 
and inspiration. 


Professor Alden attended the Harvard 
Summer School, making a study of the 
various phases of physical training in Dr. 
Sargent’s gymnasium. 


Mr. Leland Powers is presenting a 
graduate course on “ Platform Art,” con- 
sidering especially the presentation of 
plays by the public reader. 


The registrar, Professor Kidder, at the 
close of a busy season in the summer 
school, divided his vacation between 
Cottage City and Chocorua, N. H. 


Miss Lamprell, who taught in the sum- 
mer session of the Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School, has experienced a great 
sorrow since her return East. Miss 
Lamprell’s mother, who had been ill for 
months, died in August. 


Mrs. Southwick recently gave a dra- 
matic recital for Mrs. Livermore, before 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Melrose, with her usual 
marked success, 


Much interest is manifested in the 
new graduate course in fencing, pre- 
sented by Captain Seaholm. Captain 
Seaholm is instructor in fencing in the 
Roxbury Latin School. 


Professor Ward, who underwent a 
severe illness in the early summer, re- 
turns from his vacation in the White 
Mountains quite restored to his usual 
state of abounding vitality. 


Miss Mary Bass Merritt, formerly of 
the Emerson College Faculty, teaches 
again in the Laurel Institute, in Cleve- 
land, and occupies the chair of oratory 
in the Normal School of that city. 


Miss Chamberlain brings to her new 
course in Victorian Prose the inspiration 
attendant upon association with the re- 
markable body of educators who repre- 
sented University Extension in the Tenth 
Summer Meeting at Oxford, England. 


Mr. Albert Armstrong announces a 
new picture-play this season, arranged 
from the ‘Sky Pilot,” by Ralph Connor. 
He spent the summer in the Northwest 
Territories of Canada, preparing views 
for the play. Mr. Armstrong was with 
us on opening day. 

Mr. Kenney returns to his private 
and class work from a summer of travel 
and study abroad. He visited many of 
the cities of Holland, Germany, and 
Austria, and spent several months in 
study at Dresden. He visited Oberam- 
mergau, renewing his acquaintance 
with old friends of Passion Play renown, 
and participated in the delights of the 
Wagnerian festival at Bayreuth. 


Professor Frederick A. Metcalf, who 
has taught in the Kansas Agricultural 
College at Manhattan ever since he re- 
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signed his position on the Emerson Col- 
lege staff, is spending the present season 
in the East and is a frequent visitor at 
the College. Professor and Mrs. Met- 
calf represented the Alma Mater in the 
Queen City Park Summer School at Bur- 
lington, Vt. Rev. J. J. Lewis is mana- 
ger of this flourishing new summer assem- 
bly. 


Dean Southwick spent his period of 
vacation chiefly in the White Mountains, 
where Mrs. Southwick, Mr. Tripp, and 
Mr. Kidder were with him in September. 
In a hurried Western trip, made before 
the opening of school, the Dean ad- 
dressed a number of large educational 
assemblies — among them, the teachers 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., the University 
of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, and the 
Minnesota State Normal School at 
Mankato. 


President and Mrs. Emerson, Miss 
Blalock, Mr. and Mrs. Parsons, and Miss 
Nellie Barker, ’o1, constituted a happy 
party who journeyed amidst Old World 
surroundings during the summer months. 

After a brief visit in London, at Strat- 
ford, and at Oxford, the party went to 
Paris. From Marseilles they sailed by 
way of the Mediterranean to Italy, visit- 
ing Naples, Rome, Florence, Milan, and 
Venice. Dr. and Mrs. Emerson and Miss 
Blalock then went to Switzerland, where 
they spent two restful weeks heart to 
heart with Nature in her happiest aspect. 

They returned to London through 
Belgium and Holland. 

The remaining members of the party 
prolonged their visit in Italy, spending 
some time in the lake district. They 
then went to Germany and attended the 
great Wagnerian festival at Bayreuth, 
hearing several of the operas. Switzer- 
land next claimed a large share of atten- 
tion, Paris was re-visited, and then the 
party turned again to London. 

Notes from Miss Blalock’s journal, 


promised for the December magazine, 
will reflect somewhat of the inspiration 
of the summer for the party, who were 
followed by the love and prayers of so ~ 
many hearts. 


Mrs. Southwick’s tour of the South, 
made in May, was so successful that she 
is already receiving inducements through 
correspondence to repeat the visit. 
Mrs. Southwick appeared in a number of 
towns in dramatic recitals and in lectures. 
At Dallas, Tex., where Mrs. Blanche M. 
Fallon, ’97, has exerted a _ pervasive 
influence in introducing the Emerson 
principles, and where she is doing admi- 
rable work along literary and interpreta- 
tive lines, through a “Twelfth Night” 
club and through other avenues, Mrs. 
Southwick’s appearance aroused a most 
vital and appreciative interest. In Lynch- 
burg, Va., two recitals were given, one 
being a study of ‘“ Macbeth,” presented 
to the High School. Mrs. Southwick read 
in Weatherford Seminary, Texas, where 
Miss Edna George, ’oo, has the Depart- 
ment of Oratory; also in Kosciusko, and 
in other towns in Mississippi. 

At the close of the summer sessions 
Mrs. Southwick visited California in the 
interest of plans for future professional 
work on the Pacific coast. An evident 
desire for co-operation, manifested by 
graduates situated at various points of 
advantage throughout the States, will be 
met by another tour of the West, ex- 
tending to the coast, perhaps as early as 
December. 


On the evening of June twenty-seventh, 
at Glen Villa, Rochester, Dr. Emerson’s 
beautiful Vermont home, Julia Thompson 
King was married to Mr. Charles Chase 
Parsons, of Brookline. 

This June wedding was one of the 
prettiest affairs of the season, and one 
of the most impressive withal. More 
beautiful surroundings could not be 
found than the picturesque valley in the 
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heart of the Green Mountains; and 
when the guests, some seventy-five in 
number, assembled on the broad lawn 
in the starlight and the light of many 
candles, a “holy hush” anticipated the 
approach of the man and woman who 
were to plight their troth under the stars 
and in the shadow of the enduring hills. 

The bride and groom, attended by 
Miss Barker and Miss Pettengill, Miss 
Blalock and Mr. Will Parsons, Miss 
Parsons and Mr. Curry, and Miss Barrett 
and Mr. Kidder, came from the house as 
Mrs. King’s unerring touch wafted out 
on the evening air the strains of the 
Lohengrin Wedding March. The party 
stood under daisy bells hung from one 
of the large maples that formed a back- 
ground for the scene. Up through the 
trees came the ceaseless singing of an 
aggressive little brook which fought its 
way through a ravine to the valley be- 
low. The bride, queenly and fair in 
white satin, with tulle veil, carried forget- 
me-nots; the bridesmaids carried large 
bouquets of the daisies and ferns that 
grow in wild profusion in the neighbor- 
hood, and with which the rooms of the 
lovely summer home were effectively 
decorated. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Rey. J. J. Lewis, assisted by Dr. Emer- 
son and Rev. John Parsons, the groom’s 
father, who opened and closed the serv- 
ice with prayer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parsons, since their re- 
turn from the summer abroad, are in 
their beautiful new home at 124 Win- 
throp Road, in Brookline. Mrs. Parsons 
continues her association with the Col- 
lege this year, but does not present her 
usual number of courses. The Seniors 
are privileged to study Browning with 
her. 

Deep in the hearts of those Emer- 
sonians who visited Glen Villa on the 
occasion of the wedding of this dear 
friend is cherished a vivid memory of 


the warm hospitality of the great-hearted 
host and hostess, and of the supreme 
peace and charm which rest upon this 
ideal home in the heart of the Vermont 
hills. 


On Wednesday evening, October thir- 
tieth, Miss Noyes presented “ She Stoops 
to Conquer ” before an appreciative audi- 
ence at Oxford Hall, in Lynn. She was 
assisted by the Hoffman Sextette, com- 
posed of members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Among the patron- 
esses of the occasion were Mrs. South- 
wick, Mrs. Parsons, and Mrs. Leland 
Powers. We quote from long and de- 
tailed notices by the press : — 


The cream of exquisite drollery is never 
better exemplified than when Goldsmith’s 
play “ She Stoops to Conquer” is well pre- 
sented. And when a young woman so pre- 
sents it, unaided by costume, scenery, or 
accessories, as to finely delineate it to an 
audience of cultured tastes, and so lucidly 
as to enable one, though a stranger to the 
grand old comedy, to read its story, she has 
done that which stamps her as an artist... . 
The average presentation of a dual theme is 
too wearisome and devoid of satisfaction, 
but Miss Noyes has the necessary power of 
ready assumption without visible effort or 
any trace of harsh transition, which carries 
the play smoothly, and equally delights the 
hearer with every separate character pre- 
sented. — Lynn Item. 


Every available chair in Oxford Club hall 
was occupied last evening by an audience 
which enjoyed a rare entertainment, one of 
the most delightful given in this city for years. 
From the beginning to the end, the perform- 
ance was a genuine treat, lacking not one 
moment of interest. . . . Each character re- 
ceived its correct interpretation, and one 
had only to shut his eyes to be convinced 
that the stage was filled with people... . 
The amusing situations that make Gold 
smith’s work the best of old comedies were 
clearly brought out . . . by the artist’s won- 
derful power of portrayal.— Lyun News. 


MARRIED, 


October thirtieth, 1901, at Cambridge, 
Mass., Miss Emma Walker, to Mr. 
George Laurence Willman. 
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August fourteenth, at Alle- 
gheny Springs, Penn., Miss Myrtle Moss 
Mericle, to Dr. Henry C. Rodenhausen. 

June third, 1901, at Sidney, O., Miss 
Carolyn Margaret Wilson, to Mr. Albert 
Hubbard Spahr. Home, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


IgOl, 


June eleventh, rg01, at Northwood, 
Io., Miss Helen Collin, to Mr. Morris 
Sanford. Home, 1401 Third Ave., Cedar 
Rapids, Io. 


Alumni 


Miss Annie Dalton Staples, ’oo, is in 
Los Angeles; Cal. 


Miss Blanche Keating, ’96, is taking 
English courses at Radcliffe. 


Miss May Ford, ’oo, is teaching at 
Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Miss Isabel Pollister, ’o1, is teaching 
in the Portland (Me.) High School. 


Miss Bertha Pettengill, ’o1, is teach- 
ing in Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 


Miss Caroline Greenfield, ’99, of 
Albany, Ga., is visiting friends in Boston. 


Miss Alice A. Clarke, ’o1, is teaching 
in the Yates High School, Chittenango, 
CAVE 


Miss H. Gertrude Crosby, ’o1, teaches 
English and elocution in the Winchester 
(Mass.) High School. 


Miss Grace Holmes, ’oo, has charge 
of the Department of Oratory in Webb 
City College, Webb City, Mo. 


Miss Lena D. Harris, ’oo, has resigned 
her position in the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music and entered the University of 
Chicago. 

Miss Grace E. Churchill, ’98, and 
Miss Anna B. Skillman, ’oo, are Seniors 
in the College of Mechano-Neural-Ther- 
apy, at Trenton, N. J. 
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October ninth, 1901, at South Man- 
chester, Conn., Miss Agnes Susan Hen- 
derson, to Mr. Reuben Forrest Gray. 


June twentieth, 1901, at Cumberland, 
R. I., Miss Clara Annette Carpenter, to 
Mr. Marcus James Woodrow. Home, 
3 Mendon Road, Ashton, R. I. 


September sixteenth, 1go01, at the 
Copley Square, Boston, Miss Effie M. 
Littlefield, to Mr. McKenzie Murray. 
Home, 648 High St., Bath, Me. 


Wotes. 


Miss Rachel Lewis Dithridge, ’99, is 
teaching English and elocution in the 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) High School. 


Miss Ada Jean Brooks, ’99, is teach- 
ing oratory and physical culture in 
Starkey Seminary, Eddytown, N. Y. 


Miss Sara Huntsman, ’o1, teaches 
English, reading, and physical culture 
in Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Ill. 


Miss Jennie McDonald, ’99, who re- 
cently visited the College, has accepted 
a business position in Springfield, Mass. 


Miss Leila Simon, ’o1, who teaches in 
the evening schools of Boston, has en- 
tered Radcliffe College for English 


courses. 


Miss Margaret Bairde Randal, ’97, is 
teaching literature and other English 
branches in the Westfield (Mass.) High 
School. 


Mr. Everett Parker Johnson, ’99, oc- 
cupies the chair of oratory and music in 
the University of North Dakota, at 
Grand Forks. 


Miss Cora Bush, ’97, who has been 
for two years studying literature and 
teaching expression and physical culture 
in Chicago, is at home to her friends 
during the summer months at 554 Sec- 
ond Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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We are authorized to announce the 
engagement of Miss Daisy Grace Earle, 
’96, to Rev. Milton E. Fish, of Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. 


Miss Elsie M. Brodrick,’o1, has classes 
in oratory and physical culture in the 
Waltham (Mass.) Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


Miss Grace Delle Davis, ’99, of North 
Adams, spent several days with her Bos- 
ton friends during the opening weeks of 
the new session of College. 


Miss Margaret English Piles, ’oo, has 
been called from Tabor College to the 
chair of English and oratory in Cotta 
College, Lancaster, Penn. 

Miss Augusta Center, ’oo, after a suc- 
cessful year in the Union Female Col- 
lege, Eufala, Ala., was called to the chair 
of oratory in Monroe College, Forsyth, 
Ga. 


Mr. George Reginald Laird, ’o1, was 
recently called from the graduate class 
to the Department of Oratory in the 
State University of Wisconsin, at Mad- 
ison. 

Miss May Belle Bush, ’o1, is building 
up a Department of Oratory and Phys- 
ical Culture in Winthrop College, a Nor- 
mal Industrial College in Rock Hill, 
2, .C: 


Miss Fannie G. Nash, ’o1, is filling 
two responsible positions in Cleveland. 
She teaches in the Lincoln High School 
and in Miss Mittleberger’s Private 
School. 


Mrs. Winifred Woodside Metcalf, ’93, 
formerly teacher in the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, has classes in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where she succeeds Mrs. Jennie 
Ray Ormsby, ’g2. 

Mrs. Inez Cutter, ’98, who is associ- 
ated with Miss Masson in the Toronto 
Conservatory School of Elocution, taught 
voice culture in the Harvard Summer 
School, succeeding Miss King. 


Miss Evalena Thomas, ’o1, who is 
teaching and giving recitals in Missouri, 
will soon return for graduate work. Miss 
Thomas is at present teaching in Chris- 
tian College, Camden Point, Mo. 


Miss Pauline A. Russell, ’9z, receives 
students in elocution and physical cul- 
ture at her studio, 167 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. She also appears in interpreta- 


_tive recitals in Boston and neighboring 


towns. 


Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of Mr. Charles Schofield, 
a Boston reader who is an established 
favorite with the Phelan Stock Com- 
pany now starring New England in rep- 
ertoire.— Za/ent. 


Miss Hattie Hubbard, ’99, continues 
her classes at Little River, Conn., this 
year. She also succeeds Miss Clara Coe, 
’89, in the Steele’s Young Ladies’ School, 
in Hartford. Miss Hubbard is very suc- 
cessful in recital work. 


Miss Jessie Royer, ’o1, has opened a 
studio at 1706 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, where she receives pupils in elocu- 
tion, vocal culture, and physical culture. 
She also fills reading engagements. 
Miss Royer presented the Emerson Sys- 
tem of Physical Culture in a lecture at 
the Pan-American Convention of the 
League of Women Workers, at Buffalo, 
August 27, receiving hearty encores. 


Miss Maude Ernestine Banks, ’gs5, 
died at her home in Waltham, June 4, 
1901, after an illness of more than a year. 
Miss Banks had won wide recognition 
for her charm and power as a public 
reader, having been connected for sev- 
eral seasons with a Boston entertainment 
bureau, under whose auspices she had 
travelled considerably. She is remem- 
bered by her Alma Mater as a sunny, 
earnest, true-hearted daughter; by her 
class, as one of its most faithful workers 
and most loyal friends. 
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Miss Claire Kulp, ’98, is making a 
place for herself on the stage by her 
true, artistic work. She was associated 
with Julia Marlowe last season, creating 
the part of Anne Boleyn in “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.” Miss 
Kulp’s faithful, spirited presentation of 
the piquant maid of honor attracted 
favorable comment from the press wher- 
ever the play was produced. One judg- 
ment from a Western paper is represent- 
ative of the many opinions expressed: 
“Claire Kulp, as Anne Boleyn, gave 
such an exhibition of talent as will war- 
rant the keeping of an eye on her.” 


Among the alumni already enrolled 
for graduate courses are: Miss Christine 
Arnberg,’o1 ; Miss Lydia Emerson Brad- 
street, 01; Miss Elsie Mabel Brodrick, 
’o1; Miss Margaret Elizabeth Bargar, 
’o00; Mr. Robert H. Burnham, ’o1; Miss 
Mae Collins, ’o01; Miss Adelaide Barrett 
Jump, ’99; Miss M. Katharine Hill, ’or ; 
Mr. Alexander O. Light, ’o1; Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Puffer, ’98; Miss Keene E. Skuse, 
’00; Mrs. Eleanor Louise Swain, ’o1; 
Miss Mary Eden Tatem,’g6 ; Mrs. Carrie 
D. Thayer, ’o1; Miss Mabel Gertrude 
Sawyer, ’97; Miss Mabel Wilson, ’o1 ; 
Miss Linda Belle Marsh, ’99; Mrs. 
Wilda Wilson Church, ’o1 ; Miss Marion 
de C. Ellis, ’o1; Miss Eleanor Moore 
Jones, ’or1; Miss Addie Estelle Roes, 
’93; Mrs. Matilda Chase Wilson, ’97 ; 
Miss Edith Pecker, ’00; Mr. Bert Fo- 
land, ’o1; Miss Blanche Keating, ’g5 ; 
Miss Mayme Troxell, ’o1; Mrs. Theresa 
L. Kidder, ’98; Miss Lottie Jones, ’89 ; 
Miss Emily Robinson, ’93. 


MARRIED. 


October ninth, 1901, in Ayer, Mass., 
Miss Sadie Ayer Lowell, ’99, to Rev. 
Frank Park. 

October sixteenth, rgo1, at Gloucester, 
Mass., Miss Emma Frances Patch, ’97, 
to Mr. Cordell Humphreys. 


July tenth, 1901, at Pottsville, Penn., 


Miss Gertrude Fox, ’98, to Mr. William 
James Cahalan. Home, Pleasant Prairie, 
Wis. 

October twenty-third, at Rock Hill, 
S. C., Miss Laura Matthews Ruff, ’g9, 
to Mr. Edward G. Jones. Home, Rock 
Bille. 

June nineteenth, 1901, Miss Margaret 
Walker Small, ’o1, to Mr. Ralph Hanson 
Dyer. Home, 24 Winthrop St., Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


November sixth, at Brookline, Mass., 
Miss Mabel Edna Parsons, ’o1, to Mr. 
Charles Henry Curry. Home, 15 Earl 
St., Malden. 

July tenth, 1901, in Keene, N. H., 
Miss Amy Louise Abbott, ’98, to Mr. 
John Eliot Allen. Home, 272 Court 
St., Keene, N. Hy. 

September fifth, 1901, in Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., Miss Ada Bell Dean, ’98, 
to Mr. George P. Hemstreet. Home, 
Hastings-on-Hudson. 

September eighteenth, 1901, at Sharon, 
Penn., Miss Mary Stambaugh, ’93, to 
Mr. John Scott MacClurg. Home, 273 
Madison Ave., Youngstown, O. 


June sixth, 1901, at Thompsonville, 
Conn., Miss Olive May Palmer, ’97, to 
Mr. H. Rasmus Hansen. Home, 1086 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July twenty-ninth, 1901, in New York 
City, Miss Sylphie Beekman Walton, 
’96, to Mr. Horace C. Thomson. Home, 
34 Gramercy Park, New York City. 

June twenty-sixth, 1go1, in Beloit, 
Wis., Miss Martha Almira Leavitt, to 
Mr. William James Henry Strong, ’99. 
Home, 43 College Ave., Wooster, O. 


October second, 1go1, in Gardiner, 
Me., Miss Frances Robinson Water- 
house, ’99, to Dr. Frank Arthur Ryder. 
Home, 81 High Rock St., Lynn, Mass. 


October twenty-second, rgor, in Bridg- 
ton, Me., Miss Caroline Walker Cleaves, 
’99, to Mr. Amos Theodore Saunders. 
Home, 108 Prescott St., Clinton, Mass. 
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Re3zia Fnglis Carpenter. 

The long vacation had its shadows as 
well as its lights, its discipline of sorrow 
as well as its revelations of gladness. 
To the class of 1900 it brought a very 
real personal sorrow in the death of one 
of the best beloved daughters of the 
class, Mrs. A. L. Carpenter. 

Kezia Inglis Carpenter passed from 
this life on the seventh of June, 1gor, in 
Meadville, Penn., after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mrs. Carpenter will be re- 
membered by many old students who 
constituted the student body in 1893, 
when she was a valued member of the 
Freshman class. Later, she was identi- 
fied with the class of 1900 throughout 
its career. A year ago she entered for 
graduate work with her class. It soon 
proved, however, that her health de- 
manded a change of scene and entire 
freedom from responsibility. An obscure 
nervous disease was sapping her vitality. 
Those who knew her best realized that 
she had never fully recovered from the 
shock attendant upon the death of the 
little daughter, Burnha, which occurred 
in the fall of Mrs. Carpenter’s Junior 
year in College. She went to Florida, 
where she spent the winter months, and 
whence came brave and cheery letters 
which inspired those who waited at 
home to hope. In the spring she re- 
turned North, and before reaching her 
home underwent an acute development of 


the disease that had relentlessly haunted 
her and had been so bravely fought. Mr. 
Carpenter met her in Meadville, and dur- 
ing that last month of acute suffering and 
of hoping against hope every available 
means of remedy was sought, but all 
efforts were unavailing. 

After a simple service in Meadville, 
among warm-hearted, newly found friends, 
the dear form was taken to Brattleboro, 
Vt., and laid by the side of the little one 
whose departure two years earlier had 
wrenched the mother heart. 

It is not possible to characterize in 
words a nature so rich and so strong as 
the spirit of this woman whom we knew 
as the truest of friends. It was a nature 
so sunny that no one could be down- 
cast long in her presence; so self-reliant 
that many sought her intuitively for 
strength and uplift; so resourceful and, 
withal, so kindly that no one came for 
help in vain. A large nature, indeed; 
one whose breadth of vision and lofty 
purpose, promising the achievement of 
great things, were manifest in the grace 
and humility with which the ‘little kind- 
nesses ” were bestowed. 

Many hearts, confessing the benedic- 
tion of this beautiful life, mourn with the 
bereaved husband and the motherless lit- 
tle daughter; rejoicing with them, also, 
for the wealth which association with her 
has added to so many lives. 


The Woice of the Alumni. 


Extracts from Letters from Graduates Regarding the Hew Catalogue. 


In our last issue we were privileged 
to present extracts from letters received 
by Dean Southwick from a number of 
graduates who are ably representing 
their Alma Mater in various fields of 
labor. Other letters, called forth by 
the new catalogue, and voicing a una- 


nimity of opinion as to its artistic ap- 
pearance and educational significance, 
have been received : — 


FRED M. BLANCHARD, Department of Ora- 
tory, University of Chicago, Class of ’96. 
I hear most encouraging reports. Every 
one seems to believe in your policy and to 
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hope for the very best results. You will 
make things hum for the grand old College 
which has come into your care and protec- 
tion. I wish that the most abundant rewards 
may come to you. 


Mrs. ALTA M. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind., 

Class of ’oo. 

Such storehouses of good things as it sug- 
gests! I think all the changes are for the 
better, and I am sure that success will at- 
tend them in every way. 


Miss KATHERINE CLAIRE HERRING, Fancy 
Hill, Va., Class of ’oo0, 


The catalogue is glorious; everything in 
it expresses so much refinement and culture! 


Miss Maup HUwSTED, Buffalo, N. Y., Class 

of ’92. 

I wish you a year of great success. I am 
glad once more you and Dr. Emerson are to 
join forces. It seems as though the plans 
for the future promise great results. 


Miss BLANCHE KEATING, Class of ’96. 


How many changes and innovations have 
been made, and all for the better! The 
standard has been raised, and the individual 
work promised each student is sure to prove 
an excellent thing. How I wish I had my 
five years to spend there again! 


Miss MAUDE Masson, Toronto Conserva- 

tory of Music, Toronto, Ont., Class of ’98. 

I thank you very much for the catalogue, 
which proves convincingly that you are 
launching into a new life. I hope to visit 
you some time soon and see something of 
your much extended work. Heartiest wishes 
for success. 


Miss ALIcE L. Moore, Class of ’92. 


I believe the school is entering upon a 
new era that shall be for still greater devel- 
opment. 


ALICE M. OSDEN, State Normal School, 

Moorehead, Minn., Class of ’97. 

One of my fondest hopes is to return for 
graduate work at the Emerson College. I 
intend to enter in 1903. The new catalogue 
is very elegant. 


Miss LypIA ELLEN PH:NIx, State Nor- 
mal School, Oswego, N. Y., Class of ’93. 


As I look at your beautiful new catalogue I 
long to enjoy the bountiful repast provided 
for your students. Surely the prospects are 
very bright, and I trust the year and all the 


years may be rich in blessings to you and all 
associated with you, 


Mrs. GRACE MOORE BRONSON PuRDy, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Class of ’g5. 


The finest thing in the way of a catalogue 
I have seen. 


May N, RANKIN, Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, Wis., Class of ’oo. 


I congratulate my sister every day on the 
opportunities which are to be hers, and re- 
joice in the return of Professor Southwick 
and all that it involves for the future of the 
College. 


Miss MINA READ, Prov. Normal School, 
Truro, N. S., Class of ’95. 


The -school was ideal before, but how 
much more grand it is to be! 


Miss HELEN M. S. SANBORN, Oneonta, 
N. Y., Class of 89. 


It is encouraging to find an increase of 
strong names on the faculty: names that 
stand for scholarship; for all culture; for 
recognized authority along the line of their 
chosen work; names of more than local rep- 
utation. It is gratifying to feel that the 
standard of scholarship for admission* has 
been raised, and hence that the general work 
of the College must be improved. 


Miss ANNA B. SKILLMAN, Pennington, 
N. J., Class of ’oo. 


What a grand addition you have made to 
the College! How I would like to be there 
under all the fine teachers you have! 


Miss ANNIE D. STAPLES, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Class of ’oo. 


I am delighted with the changes you have © 
made in the curriculum. 


EpiItH M. WHITMORE, Lynn, Mass., Class 

of ’93. 

I am more than glad of the new changes 
at Emerson College, and know that a new 
era awaits the students. I assure you of all 
the support that may come from my limited 
influence. 


Miss NELLIE LOUISE Woopsury, State 
Normal School, Mankato, Minn., Class 
of ’92. 

The new catalogue is a gem. Its wonder- 
ful advantages perhaps we old Emersonians 
can appreciate more fully than any others. 
I wish I could return for a four years’ 
course now. 
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Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story nor tell a 
story without a meaning. Make me respect my mate- 
vrialsomuch that I dare not slight my work, Help me to 
deal very honestly with words and with people, because 
they are both alive. Show me that, asin ariver, soin 
writing, clearness is the best quality, and a little that 
is pure is worth more than much that is mixed. 
Teach me to see the local color without being blind to 
the inner light. Give me an ideal that will stand the 
strain of weaving into human stuff on the loom of the 
real. Keep me from caring more for books than for 
Solks, for art than for life. Steady me todo my full 
stint of work as well as I can, and when that is done 
stop me, pay me what wages thou wilt, and help me to 
say from a quiet heart a grateful Amen. 

— Henry Van Dyke. 


Ube Artist’s Prayer. 
THE prayer with which Dr.-Van Dyke 
prefaces some of his latest work is a fit- 


ting one for the artist. The aspirations 
and ideals which it embodies are as vital 


to the student of platform art as to the 
author. ‘“ Let me never tag a moral to a 
story.””—- When we learn to bring our 
figures, our concrete images, with vivid- 
ness and reality before men, and then be 
content to let them preach their own les- 
son, we are artists. Until we learn to 
withhold our feeble and impertinent mor- 
alizings we cannot claim the name. 
‘Nor tell a story without a meaning.” It 
is the lesson to which we have been held 
from the first day we appeared upon the 
platform under the guidance of our mas- 
ter in art: ‘Never forget your purpose 
in coming before an audience.’”’ Unless 
your story has a meaning deeper than 
any that the superficial reader may find 
on the surface, suppress it. And if such 
a meaning is there, waiting to be re- 
vealed, then is the next petition fitting 
indeed, — ‘“‘ Make me respect my mate- 
rial so much that I dare not slight my 
work.” 

But the particular clause of the prayer 
which especially catches our attention is 
this: ‘Teach me to see the local color 
without being blind to the inner light.” 
Here is a recognition of the twofold re- 
sponsibility resting upon the artist. It is 
not enough that he have a keen appre- 
ciation, a constant vision, of the zuner 
light; neither does it suffice that he 
handle with dexterity the specific form of 
expression which happens to claim his 
attention. Art is always at once specific 
and general; personal or local and uni- 
versal. Your discourse must reveal the 
larger truth, the inner life, through the 
local color, the specific adaptation. You 
are skilful, finished, subtle as an artist, 
in proportion as you reflect the local 
color; you are great and convincing as 
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an artist and a teacher in the ratio in 
which you reveal the larger truth, the 
universal, through this personal, concrete 
form which is given you. Upon the first 
power will depend the lights and shades 
of your discourse, the variety which will 
entertain ; upon the second will depend 
the current, the unity which will con- 
vince. It is the privilege of art at once 
to entertain and to convince. 

An excellent sermon is at present be- 
ing eloquently preached from this same 
text by the efforts of the graduate stu- 
dents in their Platform Art Course. The 
occasion is a series of lessons on negro 
dialect, under Miss Blalock. The obvious 
fact demonstrated by many endeavors is 
that the prevailing temptation is to strug- 
gle with the local color (it must be ad- 
mitted that the J/ocality is sometimes 
doubtful) at the expense of the inner 
light! Whereupon Miss Blalock has 
striven to impress the lesson that the 
negro is a human being; that the chief 
fact of his existence is not his dialect; 
that he must be commanded and pre- 
sented in art, like any other character, 
from within. She would not caricature 
the negro; she would reflect his tem- 
peramental characteristics through his 
thought, his passing emotion, the par- 
ticular situation in which he is found — 
and this with a sympathetic and human 
touch. The aim should be not to perform 
a negro, but to command the character 
dramatically, and then let him speak. 
Do not make a stumbling-block of the 
dialect. Reflect the ‘local color” if you 
can, but do it honestly. Until the man 
himself has been developed and brought 
before the audience he cannot speak to 
them. Unless you have the /ee/ing of the 
character, dialect and all, your dialect 
will reveal little. And behind all, your 
own sense of humor and your broad sym- 
pathy must be the background against 
which your picturesque figure, with his 
ludicrous and his sincere aspects, stands 
in bold relief. ‘Teach me to see the 


local color without being blind to the 
inner light.” 


The Beautiful Useful. 


Art for art’s sake may be very fine, but 
art for progress is finer still. To dream of 
castles in Spain is well; to dream of Utopia 
is better... . Some pure lovers of art... 
discard the formula “ Art for Progress,” the 
Beautiful Useful, fearing lest the useful 
should deform the beautiful. They tremble to 
see the drudge’s hand attached to the muse’s 
arm. According to them the ideal may be- 
come perverted by too much contact with 
reality. They are solicitous for the sublime 
if it descends as far as to humanity. Ah! 
they are in error. The useful, far from cir- 
cumscribing the sublime, enlarges it.... Is 
Aurora less splendid, clad Jess in purple and 
emerald; suffers she any diminution of maj- 
esty and of radiant grace— because, fore- 
seeing an insect’s thirst, she carefully secretes 
in the flower the dewdrop needed by the bee? 
— Victor Hugo. 

‘‘ Entertaining instruction, or instruc- 
tive entertainment,” might be said to 
be the key-note of the progressive ses- 
sion of the Alumni Association which 
was held recently at the College. The 
prevailing sentiment favored the persist- 
ent endeavor to popularize our art, not 
by weakening or cheapening it, but by 
relating it to the lives of more people. 
This is the ideal that was held by those 
“prophets of progress,’’ William Morris 
and John Ruskin; it is the ideal held by 
a few ‘‘artist-artisans”” of our own day 
and land. 

Mr. B. O. Flower, in the July Avena, 
writes of the work of Professor John Ward 
Stimson, “an artist with twentieth-century 
ideals,” who represents in America the 
“ Brotherhood of the New Day”; and 
Professor Stimson himself, in the same 
journal, gives a clear and convincing ex- 
position of his views on the ethical and 
utilitarian value of vital art. ‘Some- 
times the Creator seeks the beauty of use 
(as in a cabbage) ; but sometimes the 
use of beauty (as in a lily). Who dare 
say Him nay, or antagonize them. . .? 
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Blessed the soul of aspiration that com- 
bines them! This is the divine desire of 
the ‘ artist-artisan.’ God Himself... was 
founder of our Brotherhood ; for do we 
not see beauty and use /ogether in the 
‘apple-trees’ of Paradise? ... The 
‘ artist-artisan,’ or beautiful worker, is the 
ideal producer, . . .and so he is the 
ideal man.” 

Believing that this ideal of the ‘“ beau- 
tiful worker” is one which must eventu- 
ally claim consideration by every artist 

_and every workman, we take the liberty 
to present the views of Mr. Kenyon Cox 
on the subject of decorative art. The par- 
agraphs quoted form a part of the intro- 
duction to a paper on that prince of dec- 
orators, Puvis de Chavannes. Mr. Cox 
says : — 

“T have called decoration a great branch 
of art; but to me, as to many others, it seems 
the highest art of all. This is a realistic age, 
and the easel-picture is its most marked pro- 
duction. A painting has come to mean for 
us a record of fact, differing only a little 
from a photograph, and we think of itas a 
thing isolated and portable, a thing Zer se, 
and only degraded when it is forced into 
service and subordinated to an architectural 
whole. We expect our painters to produce 
for us works of art which shall have no 
relation to anything else, but shall be whole 
and self-sufficing; and then we proceed to 
put these works of art together in a gallery, 
where each one swears at all the others, and 

\a thousand conflicting relations are at once 
established. It was not so that art was un- 
derstood in the ages of great production. In 
Greece each statue was destined for a given 
pediment or a given niche; in Italy each 
picture frescoed a given wall, or was an 
altar-piece for a particular altar. The artist 
might carve the front of the Parthenon or 
paint the ceiling of the Sistine; or he might, 
as Benvenuto did, ornament a salt-cellar or 
twist the handle of a dagger or a spoon; but 
his art was always art in service—it was 
always the decoration of something which 
might exist without its aid.” 


Why are we coming to realize that not 
all methods and forms of our especial art 
will suit all occasions and all audiences? 
Why do we feel that whereas when we 


appear before a large audience, on a 
formal occasion, certain conventional- 
ities are imperative, those same conven- 
tionalities are quite out of place in an 
informal social gathering? Why are we 
more and more loath to be paraded as 
*‘elocutionists ”’ and to “recite ” formally 
in parlors to informal circles of friends? 
Why do we prefer to be our normal 
selves upon such occasions, and to tell 
our stories or read our poems in a sim- 
ple, gracious spirit of social intercourse, 
without first shutting ourselves off from 
our friends by a painful and stilted series 
of preliminaries? Is it not because the 
day of the “ easel-picture ” in our special 
art has gone by, and we are constrained 
by the necessity of making our little at 


least a redated little, —a part of one uni- 
fied whole? 


** Indeed, all art, so far as it is art, is deco- 
rative. Facts and the record of facts are but 
the raw material of art; the art itself is in 
the arrangement. It is harmony and order 
that make art, whether the harmony be that 
of line or color or light and shade; only to- 
day we give the artist a piece of canvas to 
decorate with ordered lines and colors, and 
limit his harmony to that, with such help as 
his gilt frame may give him,—he must trust 
to chance for everything else, — whereas in 
the good old days a whole church or a 
whole palace was one great work of art, of 
which the picture was a part only; and in- 
stead of confining himself within his frame, 
the painter had to harmonize what he did 
with the whole about it. A more difficult 
problem, but surely a nobler one, and the 
result how much more satisfactory! 

“Let us learn... that the whole is 
greater than the parts, and that art in serv- 
ice is the freest art and the noblest... . We 
are already taking the first steps here in 
America, and before very long we shall have 
come back to the old true notion that the 
highest aim of art is to make some useful 
thing beautiful. Art will again enter that 
service which is for it the most perfect free- 
dom; and as the highest aim of the painter 
will be to beautify the walls of the temples 
and palaces of the people, so the highest 
name he will give himself will be that of 
‘decorator.’ ” 
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The Evolution of Art.— Layppt.* 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 
ORATORY. 


[Stenographic Report by Ethel Karnan. Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine by Annie Blalock.) 


Copyrighted, 1901. 


WHEN I had studied oratory for many 
years with the best of opportunities and 
under the best of teachers, — and I shall 
always feel the deepest gratitude to those 
noble men with whom I studied, —I 
then essayed to teach principles and 
practices by which one might develop 
his own oratorical powers. Having 
taught in the public schools, and being 
familiar with methods of teaching, I real- 
ized the necessity for well-defined sys- 
tems of education. Most of the studies 
now taught in the public schools and in 
the schools of Liberal Arts have been 
systematized ; but I found that oratory 
was an exception to this rule. Certain 
criteria had been established by which 
one could determine what is right and 
what is wrong in forms of expression ; 
students had learned to make certain 
gestures and to command certain tones 
of voice; but the subject had not been 
put upon an educational basis; the nat- 
ural steps of development in oratory had 
not been formulated. Many books had 
been written on the subject of oratory 
and elocution, but such books were ar- 
ranged as standards of criticism rather 
than as systems of teaching. After hav- 
ing prepared myself as best I could, I 
found that I had a great many things 
that I could teach, but they were still 
things separate and unrelated. I felt it 


* Since this lecture was given an elaborate work has 
appeared from the pen of Georges Perrot, Professor 
in the Faculty of Lettres, Member of the Institute, 
Paris, proving by critical examinations of excava- 
tions the evolution of art from Egypt, through Assy- 
ria, to Greece. He asserts that ‘tthe art which was 
born upon the banks of the Nile crept up the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, while the Phoenicians car- 
ried it, together with the alphabet which they had in- 
vented, into Greece,” 


desirable that a teacher of oratory should 
be something more than critic to tell the 
student when he is right and when he is 
wrong; he should aid his pupil in devel- 
oping his own powers of expression. It 
at once became my object to put the 
study of oratory on the same basis upon 
which the study of any well-established 
form of learning at the present day 
rests. 

I studied for many years with the sole 
intent of discovering a natural method 
(I say “ discovering ” advisedly, because 
a method that is valuable cannot be in- 
vented) by which the powers of expres- 
sion may be developed. If I could dis- 
cover such a method it would prove to 
be a universal method of education; for 
the method by which one’s powers are 
developed in oratory must be the method 
by which one develops himself in what- 
ever study he pursues. It must be a 
method based upon the natural evolution 
of the mind. 

From my youth I had been a student 
of history, and I believed with Butler, 
that ‘history is philosophy, taught by 
example.” I turned my attention there- 
fore to the history of art, believing that 
art is an evolution, marking the unfold- 
ing of the human spirit, and that it has 
evolved in accord with and in obedience 
to natural law. If I could trace the de- 
velopment of the human race in its art 
I would have the key to the development 
of the individual mind in expression. 
Moreover, since art is one, and the same 
principles underlie all forms, in tracing 
the development of those permanent 
forms of art, architecture and sculpture, 
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I would then find the basis for the study 
of the special art of oratory. 

I believed that art from its beginning 
was an evolution, and not developed in- 
dependently by certain peoples and in 
certain ages. 

What nation, then, shall teach us our 
first lesson? Shall we begin with Greece, 
where art attained its perfection? No. 
We must go farther back, study an older 
nation, find a broader canvas; it is to 
Egypt, the mother of arts and sciences, 
that we turn. Fortunately, many of the 
monuments of Egyptian art exist intact 
to-day, many of which have been re- 
cently brought to light from their graves 
of sand. The discovery of the Rosetta 
stone with its key to the Egyptian hier- 
oglyphics has placed another agent in the 
hands of the Egyptologist which has laid 
open to the world many secrets long 
withheld. Egypt has left a rich legacy 
to the world, —a literature carved upon 
enduring stone; so to-day the names of 
her kings and queens, together with the 
records of her social, political, and relig- 
ious life, lie open to us. It is to Egypt 
that the great scholars of all ages have 
turned. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago the 
philosophers of Greece sat at the feet of 
the Egyptian teachers. To-day the lov- 
ers of the antique turn every stone, ex- 
amine every brick with studious observa- 
tion, to ascertain what Egypt has to 
reveal. 

In beginning the brief survey of the 
history of art we should never lose sight 
of the fact that art is born of necessity ; 
that it is as natural to man as his breath; 
that it is born of a desire to externalize 
his mental concepts, appearing with his 
first attempt to express in form some 
sentiment or idea. The caverns of the 
pre-historic cave-dwellers may properly 
be called art; but the history of art does 
not begin with them, for they furnish no 
starting-point for a continuous move- 


ment like that which, beginning in 
Egypt and taken up by the Assyrians, 
finally lead to such exquisite products 
in Greece. In order that we may under- 
stand somewhat of Egyptian art we must 
know something of the country in which 
it was born, and something of the nature 
of the people who produced it. 

Egypt has rightfully been called the 
gift of the Nile. It was originally a 
desert; but from far up in the moun- 
tains at a certain season of the year, in 
consequence of the melting snows, a 
flood came down and flowed through a 
channel that for ages had furrowed the 
desert. That inundation brought from 
the mountains a rich deposit of vege- 
table and animal matter, which, spread- 
ing out along the edges of this narrow 
stream, made a green fringe in the 
desert. The green fringe widened as 
the centuries went by, until it became a 
strip of land several miles wide, running 
the entire length of the river, by which 
it was yearly fertilized. The Egyptians 
learned to sow their grain upon the over- 
flowing water, and as the waters evapo- 
rated, the grain took root and grew, and 
in a few months there was a plentiful 
harvest. This doubtless gave rise to the 
expression: “ Cast your bread upon the 
waters and you shall find it after many 
days.” Nature greatly facilitated the 
labor of the Egyptian agriculturist. The 
warm, salubrious climate, the unclouded 
sky, the productive land yielding its 
rich increase, rendered Egypt a favor- 
able home for man. It is thus easy to 
understand that she saw the birth of the 
most ancient form of art. 

The people were utterly dependent 
upon the Nile, which, serpent-like, wound 
its way through the desert, bringing 
everything upon which life depended. 
Let its overflowing but cease for two 
years and Egypt would be depopulated. 
They recognized their dependence upon 
it, and they also recognized that these 
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blessings sprang from a mysterious _ 


source, for no one knew whence the 
sacred river arose. Their religious feel- 
ings were aroused; the recognition of 
beneficence and of mystery are two 
prominent elements in religious feeling. 
Mystery calls forth awe, and when out of 
that mystery flows beneficence, a sense 
of gratitude arises; love mingles with 
the awe. That river not only furnished 
them their material food, but it brought 
them their first revelation; it elevated 
their souls and led them to look up to 
the source from whence came their help. 

The Greeks said that the Egyptians 
were a solemn people, only waiting to 
die; that they were serious and un- 
happy. They formed this judgment 
from a superficial study of Egyptian art, 
which does reflect much seriousness and 
solemnity. The Greeks, however, were 
not profound enough to interpret aright. 
Their art was employed to symbolize 
their belief not in death, but in life, — 
in life eternal and infinite, of which this 
earthly existence is but as a moment. 
If in their art you find an element of 
sadness, look yet again, and through the 
sadness there shines a sweetness that 
gives the sadness a rainbow glow. O 
ye Greeks, ye frolicsome Greeks, super- 
ficial in your feelings as compared with 
the ancient Egyptians, ye could not 
understand their profound earnestness, 
out of which flowed a profound joy! 
The Egyptians said to the Greeks, “O 
ye Greeks, will ye ever grow up; will ye 
forever be children?” An appropriate 
criticism upon Greek life! The Greek 
joy was evanescent. The Egyptians 
knew an inward joy, deep, earnest, abid- 
ing. That they were a happy people 
their art clearly shows. To understand 
the Oriental one must experience the in- 
describable thrill which comes from 
bathing in the warm, tropical sun, or from 
the moments of repose under the shad- 
ows of the sycamores; he must feel the 


freshness of the evening bath, and enjoy 
the starry night with its invigorating 
breezes. It is a life which makes one 
love the visible universe, which makes 
one familiar with natural phenomena, 
and which furnishes the essential condi- 
tions for the development of the relig- 
ious nature. The Egyptians saw God 
pervading the whole of his universe; 
they lived in him and for him. “ Their 
imaginations were full of his greatness; 
their words, of his praise; and their liter- 
ature was in great part inspired by grati- 
tude for the benefits which he showered 
upon them. Their country is so thickly 
peopled with divinities that it is easier 
to find a god than a man; they surpass 
all other nations in the adoration with 
which they regard their deities.”’ 

To these children of civilization, who 
knew and loved the visible universe, 
these ideas of deity naturally took con- 
crete form. That Egyptian priests, seri- 
ous and contemplative, entertained a 
belief in the unity of the First Cause, we 
have no reason to doubt; but the masses 
never rose in their devotion above the 
worship of the minor divinities, above 
“those intermediaries in whom the 
divine principle and attributes became 
personified and put on the tangibility of 
body necessary to make them intelligible 
to childish understanding.”” Much more 
true was this of the artist, who must 
clothe his concepts in definite forms. 

The grotesqueness and incongruity of 
the statues of Egyptian deities has inter- 
ested and puzzled the scholars of all 
ages. That it was the effort of child- 
hood to embody in permanent forms 
symbols of things which were near and 
dear to them no one attempts to deny. 
For centuries Egypt stood alone, work- 
ing out her own destiny in her own way. 
No nation more fully advanced in art 
could render inspiration and aid, for 
Egypt was the mighty mother from 
whom all must learn. Is it strange that 
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she should have seized upon the objects 
with which her people were familiar and 
for which they entertained a strong 
affection, calling them into the service 
of religion? Is it strange that their relig- 
ion should have taken the form of what 
we call to-day fetish worship? This was 
the oldest, and for many centuries the 
only form of religion which they pos- 
sessed. That worship had struck its 
roots so deep into the souls of the peo- 
ple that it could not be easily rooted up, 
even after the nation had grown into 
higher religious concepts. The eye, 
trained for ages to the representation of 
their gods under the complete form of 
an animal, or as a composite monster, 
felt nothing offensive in this representa- 
tion. The hawk, the vulture, the ibis, 
figure largely in their plastic representa- 
tions. This is to be explained by the 
sentiments of gratitude and veneration 
which they held for these objects, be- 
cause of the service which they rendered. 

Out of the air came scavengers. The 
Nile, in its annual inundation, deposited 
upon the land thousands of frogs, snakes, 
and all kinds of creeping things, the de- 
caying of which would have caused a 
pestilence to stalk abroad had not the 
scavengers again recalled the decompos- 
ing matter into the service of organic 
life. Eager for whatever they could find 
of animal matter, their powerful wings 
carried them in the twinkling of an eye 
wherever their presence was needed. 
The river brought the means of life, and 
the scavengers cleared the atmosphere 
of death. The inhabitants were blessed 
by the river and protected by the scav- 
engers, and all without their stir. So 
they rested content and hopeful, with 
perfect faith in the unseen power that 
brought these blessings every year. 
‘Whence comes the blessing which the 
Nile brings down? and whence the 
scavenger for our protection? Surely a 
protecting and providing hand is over 


us,” they said. This thought became so 
strong in the minds of the most religious 
classes that out of it grew their early 
art. The scavengers were looked upon 
as the servants of the Most High; he 
had given his messengers, like angels, 
charge concerning them. 

The priests knew that the images of 
these scavengers were not God, but they 
knew that to the people they served as a 
reminder of God’s providence. The peo- 
ple had no Bible in that day, so the 
priests gave them the best Bible they 
could find. It has been thought that the 
Egyptian priests were dishonest and 
trickish. Not so. Never did there exist 
a more honest, a more earnest, a more 
devout class of religious servants than 
the priests of Egypt. 

Another symbol of their worship was 
the snake. Why should they have wor- 
shipped the serpent, on the one hand, 
and the eagle that captures the serpent, 
on the other? We instinctively exclaim, 
What incongruity ! What contradiction ! 
No, not if you understand the symbol. 
The image of the serpent to which they 
bowed was not that of the serpent that 
the eagle carried away in his beak. It 
was the symbol of the Nile, which 
brought them life. The serpent became 
the symbol of life not only in Egypt, but 
throughout the world. It has been 
thought that this symbolism was due to 
the fact that the serpent could subsist 
so long on so little food. Not at all. It 
was because the serpent represented to 
them, on the one hand, the Nile, the 
author of life, and on the other, the scav- 
engers who protected their lives. 

This devout religious feeling, spring- 
ing from awe, gratitude, and reverence, 
stirred their souls, and projected itself 
in art. Religion bade them represent 
these symbols. This was the beginning. 
It was not done in a day, in a year, nor 
in a hundred years. Egypt is old —how 
old, no one can tell. Bricks were made 
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in Egypt twenty thousand years ago. 
There is no other place where records 
have been kept as in Egypt. Who is the 
recorder that carries the pen and gives 
every event with its date? Not the kingly 
dynasties, but the slow and majestic Nile, 
who records dates by her successive in- 
undations. Ascertain the number of feet 
the memorials are buried and you can 
approximately estimate their date. 

Through all this long process of years 
the Egyptians were being educated to 
higher and higher thoughts; they did 
not entirely renounce their primitive con- 
ceptions of deity, but they added others 
which were more complex. With the de- 
velopment of their powers of observation 
they began to lose faith in the activity of 
inanimate matter, but it was easy for 
them to deify the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, whose distance and beauty placed 
them outside the material world. How 
natural for the Oriental to love and even 
worship the stars which have shone in 
the firmament century after century, and 
which know neither age nor death! 
Then, too, the sacred river, which they 
imagined came from that other world, 
seemed to be closely related to the dog- 
star, for not long after the dog-star 
appeared the Nile began to overflow. 
The embodiment of this religious feeling 
marks the next step in the development 
of their art. The artist must needs carve 
in stone an image of Amen-Ra, the 
sun-god, who to them was a young hero 
pursuing his daily path in spite of all 
hindrances, and who when evening came 
went to rest amid all the glories of an 
eastern sunset, only to rise again after 
his hours of sleep and take up his task 
with renewed vigor. 

Egyptian art, and indeed all art, is a 
_ faithful interpretation of the ideas of the 
people. They said what they had to say 
with boldness and energy, endowing 
their art products with the same abound- 
ing life which they felt in their own veins. 


Their art was distinctively vital —not like 
that of the Hindu, contemplative and ab- 
stract, nor yet like that of the Greeks, with 
its refinement of line and its esthetic 
appeal. With the Egyptian, the feeling, 
intense and enthusiastic, was impatient. 
of detail; it was content with “ blocking 
out” its forms. Their religion also cen- 
tred about their kings, whom they be-. 
lieved to be the living manifestation and 
incarnation of God; and that which con- 
stitutes the most distinctive art of Egypt 
consists of monuments erected for their 
honor and exaltation. It was the su- 
preme effort of the architect and sculptor 
to embody the king’s image in stone, to 
erect his home or his tomb, or to portray 
his exploits upon the walls of porticos 
and pillared halls. The moderns have 
laughed when they have discovered on 
some of the ancient tombs reliefs of 
Rameses II. sacrificing to himself. The 
ancients meant to show Rameses the 
mortal sacrificing to Rameses the im- 
mortal. The king believed that he ruled 
by divine right, and that when he went 
into the unseen world he became a god. 
Therefore, the people worshipped these 
kings, whom they believed to be God 
manifest in human form. It was this 
adoration and reverence, coupled with 
their desire to construct monuments to 
his glory which should excel all others 
in magnificence, and thus raise his head 
high above his rivals, that made possible 
the erection of their colossal tombs, tem- 
ples, and statues. Nothing short of the 
vast and monstrous could satisfy their 
feelings. This fact, together with their 
unique ideas concerning death and the 
resurrection, made possible their sepul- 
chral architecture, especially the pyra- 
mids on the plains of Gizeh, those 
miracles in stone, which have been the 
wonder and admiration of all the ages. 
From inscriptions found upon the 
chambers of these tombs, from the hier- 
oglyphics on the mummies themselves, 
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it is clear that the Egyptian spared no 
pains in the preservation of his body, to 
which he believed his soul would one 
day return. To embalm this body, to 
place it securely in a vault of stone, and 
to surmount it with blocks of masonry 
was therefore his chief concern. Tombs 
were at once the pride and glory of every 
Egyptian king. If it be true that the ex- 
ternal faces of these pyramids were fin- 
ished with colored stones, highly polished 
and forming a mosaic-like effect, crowned 
by a gilded capstone, they must indeed 
have been resplendent objects. Standing 
on the edge of the desert, on an elevated 
plateau overlooking the Nile, rearing 
their mighty heads into the cloudless 
blue of the sky, with the long causeways 
—avenues of polished stones — converg- 
ing at their base, they proclaimed at 
once the temporal power of the monarch 
and his unquestioning faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul. After the lapse of 
ages they still stand in the midst of the 
silent, unpeopled plain, half in ruins, and 
yet telling in language which all under- 
stand their own story in their own way. 
It does indeed seem true that “every- 
thing fears Time, but Time fears the 
Pyramids.” 

The tomb was an invisible world 
in which the spirit or double would 
dwell until called by the voice of the 
angel of Resurrection. The walls of 
their mummy chambers were decorated 
with carvings and bas-reliefs; they be- 
lieved their own spirits would illuminate 
the walls with splendors unseen by mor- 
tal eyes. The decorations were not there 
for the outside world to look at; they 
were sacred, unseen, holy; they were 
there for the eyes of the immortal soul. 

It was from Egypt that the world first 
received the idea of a future life. When 
their ideas of God and immortality were 
so great, they would naturally express 
them in colossal forms. They could sug- 
gest greatness only by massiveness. That 


the colossal monuments of Egypt were 
not the result of some passing emotion is 
abundantly proved by the fact that the 
impulse which made possible the Pyra- 
mids in the ancient empire during the 
fourth and fifth dynasties also inspired 
the art of the new empire during the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
dynasties. This love of the colossal 
was a part of their national life, and 
their architecture seems nothing less 
than the architecture of giants. 

Temples almost a quarter of a mile in 
length, with hundreds of columns lifting 
their heads almost a hundred feet into 
the air, were fit monuments for their 
gods — for Amen, the sun-god, whose do- 
main knew no definition nor limitation ; 
out of the infinite and unknown he 
came, and his home upon the Nile must 
needs partake of these qualities. In 
imagination we can see the royal pageant 
with the priestly attendants moving in 
solemn procession among the stately 
columns of the hypostyle hall, the Tem- 
ple of Karnak, chanting their hymns of 
praise to the Egyptian trinity, —the eter- 
nally begetting Father, the eternally con- 
ceiving Mother, the eternally begotten 
Son. 

No other people inspire me as do 
the Egyptians; no other nation has sug- 
gested such sublimity of thought or vast- 
ness of expression. Egypt gave immortal 
emphasis to one phase of art, to the 
sublime contour of the whole. Nowhere 
else has such majesty and sublimity 
found expression. 

As a nation they entertained a firm 
and unquestioning faith in the future life. 
They built their tombs upon the left bank 
of the Nile, toward the West. They fol- 
lowed the sun as far as they could, that 
they might be as near its setting beams as 
possible when they died. But facing the 
East were the openings of the tombs. By 
and by, on the coming morning, emblem 
of the resurrected spirit, will rise the 
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morning sun, new and vigorous for his 
course as a strong man to run a race. 
See the Sphinx as she stands in the Nec- 
ropolis of Gizeh watching with the sleep- 
ing dead. She stands as the symbol of 
the resurrection ; of the second advent of 
the spirit; of the awakening of the body, 
resurrected to die no more; of the usher- 
ing-in of eternal life. Her eyes are ever 
open, ever looking out over the trackless 
desert for Hapi, the Son of the Morning, 
to come. She is watching the signs in 
the heavens, watching for the time when 
the sea shall give up its dead, when the 
earth shall tremble as the long armies of 
the dead march forth in the glory of the 
resurrection morn. The Egyptians wor- 
shipped life; they attempted to prolong 
it as much as possible; but this earthly 
existence was only as a tale that was 
told ; it was of the future life, the life of 
the spirit through untold ages, that the 
Sphinx spoke. 

Love and reverence for life — this is 
the beginning of art. In a suggestive 
way the individual repeats in himself the 
history of the race. Egypt, the eldest 
daughter of civilization, grasped the unit 
of thought and embodied it in her art. 
A child is at first interested in the object 
taken as a whole; the same thing is true 
of the adult mind when dealing with a 
new subject. Life, enthusiasm, result 
from concentration upon the subject or 


object as a whole; the subject or object 
becomes the “top of the world,” it fills 
the mental horizon. When the mind is 
thus charged with animation the life 
must needs seek some avenue of expres- 
sion. If the expression be through 
speech, the voice, the body will be pos- 
sessed by the overflowing life, and we 
say that the person speaks as one in- . 
spired. What has done it? Rules taught 
him by his elocution teacher? No. It 
is the natural response to an object of 
thought. Concentration, together with 
an intense desire to communicate the 
subject, or his thoughts upon the sub- 
ject, has awakened life —life in himself 
and in his hearers. It has produced anz 
mation of vowe, the first step in the evo- 
lution of the powers of expression. 

To whom shall we bow in acknowl- 
edgment for that first step in oratory, 
that initial lesson in pedagogy? To 
Egypt, to that mother of art, who has 
revealed to us how God taught the hu- 
man race. The records of thy teachings, 
O Egypt, are left on imperishable stone 
in the Valley of the Nile. Let us then 
look upon these enduring monuments, 
not as so many curiosities pertaining to 
an ignorant people; let us rather look up- 
on them as revelations of an earlier age 
which answer the eternal questions of 
the soul,— those questions which will 
arise forever and aye. 


Song. 


HELENA MAYNARD RICHARDSON, 


LiFe laughs at Fate in the Morning 
Despite the old crone’s warning; 
Whose croaked refrain 
Doth come again 
Upon each youthful scorning. 


Time heeds the beldame’s finger 
And dares not pause nor linger, 
Till all too soon 
It is High Noon 
That he in turn doth bring her. 


Ah! Life her tears is drying 
The while a fruitless crying 
Has sped the Day 
Upon its way 
To leave poor Life a-sighing. 


When Eventide is falling 
And all Life’s joys are palling 
She sinks to rest 
And finds it best 
To go at Night’s glad calling. 
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The Emerson Party in LCurope. 


LEAVES FROM Miss BLALOCcK’s Diary. — PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS BY Mrs. EMERSON. 


S. S. Dominion, — In sight of land, — 
the Irish coast with its mountains faintly 
outlined against the sky. The sea is 
perfectly calm. Later in the day the 
rough, murky coast of Wales appeared 
in sight. A multitude of sea-gulls hov- 
ered around the vessel, conducting us 
into the harbor. We dropped anchor at 
Queenstown, and during our short stay 
were highly entertained by Irish peas- 
ants, who, in little boats, had come out to 
show and to sell their embroideries, walk- 
ing-canes, shillalahs, etc. The air was 
filled with their eloquence as they dis- 
played their goods, and, shouting to 
passengers, bartered with them on the 
prices. Finally, one of the most cour- 
ageous of the men skilfully threw a rope 
over the railing of the deck, by means of 
which he climbed up, finally leaping over 
the rail upon the deck. The rope was 
lowered, and the woman whose quick 
retorts had amused the passengers, put- 
ting it about her body in the way illus- 
trated by Mrs. Emerson’s snap-shot, was 
pulled up the side of the vessel and was 
soon face to face with her customers. 
Her courage won for her many extra 
pennies. After tea we went with our 
newly made friends, Lady Ramsay, Lord 
Dunmore, and his two daughters, Lady 
Victoria Murray and Lady Mildred Mur- 
ray, into the saloon, where Lady Ramsay 
sang for us — Scotch ballads and songs 
of her own composition. We were fas- 
cinated by the depth and richness of her 
voice, which went straight to the heart. 
The “Skye Boat-Song” I shall never 
forget. 

We were struggling to recall the tune, 
upon the deck, a few moments later, 
when Lord Dunmore came upon us. We 
begged for assistance, and upon consid- 


eration that Mrs. Parsons would teach 
him to imitate the night wind (she had 
recited Field’s little poem, ‘“ The Night 
Wind” that evening ), he would teach 
us ‘‘ The Boat-Song.”’ Our voices rang 
out on the still air, ‘‘ Speed, bonny boat, 


like a bird on the wing.” “No, not 
quite right; try it again. It goes like 
this;” then he would sing it. Finally, 


it was conquered, and the lessons on 
“The Night Wind” began. Vainly he 
struggled upon the “ You-You-You,”’ but 
finally his vocal organs became respon- 
sive to his thought, and he announced 
himself ready to appear before the foot- 
lights. 

Warwick, England. — Arrived at War- 
wick at 4.13. Went at once to the hotel, 
and within a few moments we started 
for Warwick Castle, the most splendid 
monument of feudalism which’ has es- 
caped the ravages of time. The country 
round about is typically English, — 
quiet, peaceful, serene, neat and orderly, 
covered with soft, velvety sod. The 
gentle Avon winds its way lazily through 
the field, the banks of which are marked 
by luxuriant foliage. In the midst of 
this reposeful scene rises magnificent 
Warwick, its battlemented towers seem- 
ing jealously to guard this tranquillity. 

Entering through the lodge gate, we 
pass into an avenue which has been cut 
through solid rock, a modern approach ; 
the ancient one was not so open and 
hospitable. For a hundred yards the 
sides of this “‘ tortuous way ” are adorned 
with overhanging shrubs and festoons of 
ivy. The deep moat encircling the castle 
is now a walk of greensward. We pass 
under the portcullis, through the arched 
gateway, and immediately the inner 
court presents itself — beautiful beyond 
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the power of words to describe. The 
gray, frowning walls of the castle rise 
before us, magnificent in their lordly 
majesty, a pile worthy to have been the 
abode of the ‘“‘Kingmakers,” the Plan- 
tagenets. In strange contrast to this 
massive castle are the homes of the 
laborers, adjacent to the grounds. Like 
doll houses, ranged in a row, they reveal 
the English love of trimness and neat- 
ness. Every available bit of land is 
under cultivation; flowers, in reckless 
profusion, fill the little front yard, while 
climbing vines and roses cover the walls, 
making a perfect bower of these simple 
stone houses. 

Faris, —... After lunch, we drove to 
Hotel Invalides to see the tomb of Napo- 
leon. What an impressive sight, to look 
down upon the massive sarcophagus! 
The twelve marble figures ranged around 
the vault, with their prone heads, express 
our feelings for us. We feel that we are in 
the presence of the dead hero, the pride 
and the menace of France—the man 
whom she alternately blessed and cursed. 
Here he lies to-day in a chapel dedicated 
to his memory, by the river which he 
loved so well, and among the people 
whom he loved so well. The golden 
beams of the afternoon sun, passing 
through the stained-glass windows, fell 
upon the shrine just above and beyond 
the tomb; it rested upon the suffering 
face of the Christ upon the crucifix. The 
chapel seemed transfigured. The spirit of 
the real, the potential Napoleon seemed 
to fill the room, and out of the silence a 
voice seemed to say, ‘‘Look unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of your faith.” 

We passed out through the spacious 
grounds of the Hotel des Invalides, 
called our carriage, and hastened through 
the crowded streets to Notre Dame 
Cathedral. We were interested in the 
unique vehicles we saw, —omnibuses 
which were veritable double-deckers, 
electrics which partake of the same char- 


acter. Everybody was seeking to get on 
top. Paris seems to contradict all our 
orthodox teaching, and in this case we 
are fain to believe there is ot “ plenty 
of room at the top.” 

In the evening we strolled down the 
Champs Elysées, resting for a time on 
the benches in front of the gay Palace 
Hotel. The large windows were thrown - 
open and the interior of the sumptuous 
supper-room was in full view. Prepara- 
tions were in progress for the gay crowd 
which would throng the place about mid- 
night. The life, the history, of Paris is 
told here. ‘The appeal of the gorgeously 
decorated room is sensuous; it ends with 
the senses. It is intoxicating; it be- 
numbs, yea, it stupefies, the spirit. An 
eager, burning question frames itself in 
our minds: ‘What is worth while?” 
And as truly comes the answer: “ Only 
the real, the true.” 

Genoa. — We were fascinated by the 
quaint, old town — old, indeed, for every 
part of it breathes of the past. We visited 
the Church of the Annunciation, which 
has been recently restored. The walls 
and ceilings were richly illuminated. 
The interior much resembles the Sistine 
Chapel in general construction: Roman 
basilican in plan. The exterior is Italian 
Gothic, with a classical facade; it is 
somewhat dilapidated, but the interior is 
ablaze with splendor, The rich Roman 
Corinthian columns are of variegated 
marble, each bay in the side aisle being 
finished with a different kind of stone. 

As we walked down the old streets, 
adorned here and there with magnificent 
Renaissance palaces, we were struck by 
the contrast between the elegant build- 
ings and the poor, wretched people who 
daily pass by them; with no eyes to be- 
hold their beauty and sublimity, op- 
pressed and weary, they struggle on for 
a bare existence. 

Eager questions came crowding in 
upon the mind: After all, what is art 
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worth toanation? What are the con- 
ditions most favorable to its production ? 
What does it in its turn produce, and is 
it true that art is born of a nation’s de- 
cline? After all, is not the pursuit of the 
industries better than the pursuit of the 
arts? Again we ask, What is the cause 
of all this wretchedness and misery 
which we see? Has it always been thus 
in sunny Italy? During the days of her 
glory, was there always this blot upon her 
fairname? Is it not true that history 
has recorded for us the achievements of 
watriors, a few men of brutal courage 
and strength, who have been selected as 
types of power and wisdom? Is it not 
true, also, that the real history of this 
and of other nations has never been writ- 
ten ; i. e., the history of its interior life? 
Then the question is borne in upon us, 
Are not the conditions we see to-day the 
inevitable consequences of slavery? 
Have not the “ plebs ” of the old Roman 
times become the wretched, wretched 
scum which is not only a menace to the 
United Kingdom of Italy, but also to the 
United States, where hundreds of these 
souls are dumped every year? Italy 
certainly has her problems! Ah, but she 
is beautiful to look upon! As we steamed 
out of the Genoese harbor and saw the 
city lying behind us, a city built upon a 
hill, bathed by the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean and by the soft Italian 
sky, the lights from the city ablaze with 
splendor, we felt we indeed were in a 
world of the imagination. 

S. S. Elma. — All day we sailed over 
the waters of the blue Mediterranean, 
passing here and there an island, rugged 
and bold, yet exquisitely beautiful in its 
coloring. Frequently rocky promontories 
bore on their heights the ruins of pal- 
aces, monasteries, or lighthouses, all ex- 
quisite in color, with the matchless blue 
of the sky as a background. 

Our meals were served on the upper 
deck, where we lingered to watch the 


waves, and in the evening, to watch the 
play of the moonlight upon the water. . . 

About half-past five I awoke, peeped 
out of the port-hole, and behold, we were 
sailing into the Bay of Naples! I hurried 
upon deck, where I found Dr. and Mrs. 
Emerson, who had early found their way 
to a vantage-point commanding a view 
never to be forgotten. The sun had just 
risen and lay partly concealed behind a 
cloud. A dim mist hung about the hills, 
which in the early morning light showed 
pink, purple, and gray. ‘The waters 
caught up the reflection, their still sur- 
face perfectly responsive to the splendor 
above them. 

The city of Naples lay before us, curv- 
ing down to the water’s edge. 

Naples. —...In the afternoon we 
drove about the city. Again, asin Genoa, 
we were face to face with poverty, rags, 
filth, degradation, on the one hand, and 
splendid products of art on the other. 

Under the shadow of an imposing 
bronze statue would be a crowd of people, 
men, women, and children, homeless, 
ragged, dirty. The whole hapless round 
of life goes on upon the street. 

As we drove further we saw the homes 
of some of these wretched people. Many 
times it was limited to one room, and 
sometimes a stable was next door. In the 
suburbs the donkey, the goat, or the 
cow would share the home on equal 
terms with the children. In many cases 
these wretched homes were on the street 
side of an elegant palace, the court with- 
in giving every evidence of wealth and 
luxury. 

Pestum.— A day never to be forgot- 
ten! We saw a real Greek temple! The 
dignity, simplicity, and repose of it can 
never be told! It stood there half in 
ruins, in the quiet, unpeopled plain, the 
shrubs growing luxuriously about it, the 
birds building their nests in its crannies, 
the gayly colored chameleons running 
over its half-ruined columns and floors. 
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The encircling hills seem to hold the 
temple in its embrace, while the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Salerno keep quiet 
vigils at its feet. Other temples, showing 
their broken pediments and crumbling 
colonnades, spoke of the glory, long de- 
parted, of the Greek colony which, in the 
twilight of history, set off from its native 
shores to try its fortunes in a new and 
unexplored country. 

Standing by the side of the Temple 
of Neptune is the ancient basilica, or 
Hall of Justice, sublime and dignified in 
its majestic proportions, bearing evi- 
dence of the well-organized civic life 
which went hand in hand with the relig- 
ious life in its development. We stayed 
for an hour or more within the temple, 
and ate our lunch (which we shared 
bountifully with a hungry dog) under the 
friendly shadow of one of the great col- 
umns. We walked up and down through 
the long colonnades, trying to realize that 
hundreds of years before the noble 
Greeks trod the selfsame stones; that in 
their bosoms throbbed the same impulses, 
that they were animated by the same 
fears and hopes which animate us to-day. 
It bridged the centuries and brought us 
face to face with the reality that life is 
one; that human nature is, and has been, 
the same throughout the centuries. 

Upon our return to the railway station 
we again passed under the arch of the 
city wall, —a wall which had protected 
the little Greek colony from the inroads 
of the rapidly rising Roman power, — 
and soon were on our way back to Na- 
ples. When we reached Sorrento we 
were greeted by a vision never to be for- 
gotten. The city, after the fashion of 
so many in Italy, is built on the side of 
the mountain, showing its gaily colored 
villas rising one above the other from the 
water’s edge to the mountain’s summit. 
The blue Mediterranean stretched away 
into the distance, its shore line describ- 
ing a magnificent curve. Its waters 


gently lapped huge, rocky precipices 
which arose perpendicularly out of the 
water and showed purple and azure un- 
der the warmth and glow of the Italian 
sun. As we proceeded, our attention 
was caught by a group of Roman cavalry 
in full armor, carrying javelins in their 
hands as they did in the time of the 
Cesars. Instantly our imagination re- 
verted to the Augustan age, the height 
of Roman power. We saw the legions 
in the field, we felt the shock of the 
charge, the victory of the Roman eagles, 
the return to the Imperial City with their 
captives chained to their chariots; we 
felt, with them, the thrill of triumph as 
they passed amidst the wild shouts of 
the people through the proud Triumphal 
Arch. As our eyes met the sad reality of 
poverty and hard, unremitting toil among 
those who were tilling the land by the 
roadside we felt that indeed Italy’s power 
is a thing of the past; that she is living 
in the midst of a past splendor which 
all but overshadows and overawes her; 
that her empire was built upon war and 
bloodshed; and that her children are 
reaping the inevitable consequences. 
Through countless ages the work of re- 
generation must go on until there comes 
a consciousness into each struggling 
soul that Christ’s kingdom is built upon 
love; that it is a “kingdom not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
Pompeii. — Early in the morning we 
set out for a trip to Pompeii, a half-hour 
by the steam-cars from Naples. Soon 
we were walking up the long, winding 
avenue, bordered with stately oleanders, 
to the gate of the old city. After passing 
within the gates, we lingered for a time 
in the Museum, which is full of interest- 
ing objects exhumed at various times. 
There were numerous bits of carving, 
fragments of mosaics, cooking-utensils, 
pieces of jewelry, etc. In the centre of 
the room were glass cases containing 
casts of petrified bodies, which told more 
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than all else of the terror and suffering 
of that fatal night when the city with its 
gay and thoughtless inhabitants was 
buried from the gaze of man. As we 
climbed the narrow, paved street leading 
into the city, we first passed the ruins of 
shops, tiny apartments which opened 
upon the street without even the inter- 
vention of a sidewalk. 

We passed the ruins of basilicas and 
temples, and soon found ourselves in the 
old forum. This was most impressive. 
It was easy to repeople the long-deserted 
market-place, to see the gay Pompeians 
here for business and for pleasure, and to 
hear their impressive oratory. Facing 
the forum, as if to keep vigil over it, 
stands the fatal mountain. A thin mist 
hung about its brow, above which arose 
the rough and jagged summit, which 
was smoking ominously. I do not won- 
der, however, that the wealthy Romans 
were attracted to this spot for their 
suburban villas. The mountains, rising 
precipitously from the water, follow the 
curve of the bay, leaving between their 
bases and the water’s edge a plateau of 
spacious dimensions. As it is thus nes- 
tled among the hills, one instinctively 
feels how safe, how sheltered, it seems to 
rest in the hollow of God’s hand. Strange 
and inscrutable the fate which overtook 
it! 

We passed by the Temple of Fortune, 
the ruins of which spoke of the grace and 
elegance of the architecture of Imperial 
Roman times. Broad and long flights 
of marble steps lead up to a platform 
upon which once stood the altar of the 
goddess; from this rose yet another 
flight of stairs, which led to a portico, 
with its rich, fluted columns. As we 
passed through the streets, we found 
ourselves thinking that it was through 
these narrow thoroughfares that Nydia, 
the blind girl, threaded her way, and that 
it was she who could best find her way, 
with those she so much loved, in the 


utter darkness which followed the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. We followed Ione and 
Glaucus in their new-found happiness, 
and mingled our tears with theirs when 
we thought of the sad fate of the blind 
girl of Pompeii. Indeed, the novelist 
makes the past more real than the his- 
torian. It was Bulwer’s Pompeii that we 
saw. Every place took on interest as 
we imagined it associated with the char- 
acters born of his imagination. Even 
though Nydia, Ione, Glaucus, had no 
real existence, they were possible types, 
and the sad, sweet story of their lives 
lent a charm to the place which nothing 
else could have given. The most per- 
fectly preserved house in the ruined city 
became the centre of interest because it 
furnished the possible type for the home 
of Glaucus. The open court, with its 
ample colonnades into which the spa- 
cious rooms enter, leaves us no longer in 
doubt as to the plan of the Pompeian 
home. Its frescoed walls, which still re- 
tain their brilliant colors, furnish almost 
the only source of knowledge of the paint- 
ings of the Imperial Roman period. 
The forms are graceful; the colors are 
laid on with exquisite care and with true 
Italian effectiveness. We were standing 
upon floors and paved streets, we were 
looking at fluted columns and decorated 
walls, which were in existence during the 
first decade of our Christian era. Reluc- 
tantly we left the ruined city; reluctantly 
we bade farewell to fragments of walls 
and columns which once adorned the 
lovely coast. We felt with Bulwer that 
“the darling of the deep had been 
snatched from her embrace; that century 
after century the mighty Mother would 
stretch forth her azure arms and know 
her not, moaning round the sepulchre of 
the Lost.” 

We wandered back to the hotel and 
sat upon the balcony watching the warm 
and brilliant moon transfigure the bay, 
the old forts and adjacent hills. It was 
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shining upon our loved ones over the 
sea, and while its beams were reaching 
far into my room I fell asleep. 

En route to Rome.— About seven 
o’clock we came in sight of the Cam- 
pania. The warm southern moon was 
flooding the scene with its golden beams, 
showing here a ruined castle crowning 
an eminence, and there the stately suc- 
cession of arches of the old Roman 
aqueduct. The dying rays of the sun 
had left a soft haze in the atmosphere, 
which stretched along the plain, thus 
veiling the spectral wrecks of the mossy 
ruins, on whose crumbling walls the 
moonlight rested “like dying fires on 
defiled altars.”’ The blue ridge of the 
Alban mount showed clear against the 
unfathomable blue of the sky, while a 
pink flush lent its glow to the promon- 
tories of the Apennines. 

The train swept along, following the 
course of the shattered aqueduct, which, 
pier upon pier, melted into the darkness 
“like shadowy and countless troops of 
funeral mourners, passing from a nation’s 
grave.” 

At last we arrived at the R. R. Station, 
a modern affair, which wakes us rudely 
from our reveries. Soon we were in a 
carriage, being driven to Hotel Milano. 

Rome.— Sunday in Rome— Rome, 
the Centre of the Ancient World, the 
Mistress of the Middle Ages, and the 
capital of modern Italy! 

What should we do but go to St. 
Peter’s! A carriage took us through the 
narrow, dirty streets, alive with business 
and trade as on week-days, over the long 
iron bridge spanning the yellow Tiber, 
facing that massive pile, the Castle of 
St. Angelo. A sudden turn to the left 
brought us into sight of St. Peter’s, with 
its open square flanked by colonnades 
which swept away like a hundred colos- 
sal temples stretched out in one line of 
columns. We followed the crowds and 
were fast borne along the long flight of 


marble steps leading to the main en- 
trance. As we stepped inside we were 
speechless with wonder. We were face 
to face with the crowning glory of Re- 
naissance architecture. The massive, 
stately pillars supporting the richly 
coffered ceiling; the marble tombs of 
the popes, with their sculptured orna- 
ments; the frescoed walls; the colossal 
chiborium under the dome; the shrine 
containing the dust of the beloved St. 


Peter; the apsidal chapels, each contain- 


ing statuary from a master’s hand, the 
most impressive being Michelangelo’s 
Pieta ; all conspire to give one some 
idea of the temporal power and grandeur 
of the Renaissance. 

We watched the crowds pour into 
the church, — young and old, rich and 
poor, some seeking the confessional-box, 
others reverently bowing to kiss the great 
toe of the bronze statue of St. Peter. It 
was most impressive to see mothers lift- 
ing their little ones that the baby lips 
might touch the foot of the sainted dis- 
ciple ; also to see the peasants, clad in 
their rough, work-a-day garb, shyly find 
their way to the statue and seek some mo- 
ment when, unnoticed, they might touch 
the sacred figure. We lingered for hours 
in the great cathedral, admiring the 
paintings and the statuary, and living in 
imagination in the age which produced 
this type of architecture. It was the pe- 
riod of the revival of interest in classic 
art, when the pope rivalled the king in 
temporal power; when the church was 
the patron of art, which at this period at- 
tained its height under the masterful 
touch of Michelangelo and Raphael. It 
was an age of display, of love of the out- 
ward form rather than the inward spirit. 
The rapt devotion which inspired the 
paintings of the early Italian masters — 
of whom Giotto and Fra Angelico are 
representatives—was a thing of the 
past; it had given place to faultless 
technique and exquisite perfection of de- 
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tail. The fire of early inspiration had 
spent itself; art had been reduced to a 
science, calling attention to its own per- 
fection and finish. Then again, the art 
of this period was not always the product 
of ‘‘ divine necessity ;”’ it was bargained 
for and must be produced in conformity 
with the taste of the purchaser. The art- 
ist was the puppet of the pope or king. 
The result of all this is inevitable. You 
are held spellbound by its perfection and 
splendor, but the heart is not stirred. 
The intellect admires and wonders, but 
the soul is not moved to adoration of the 
infinite. 

After tea we drove through the old 
city, past the Column of Trajan, the Arch 
of Titus, the Forum, to the Colosseum, 
the best preserved monument of Imperial 
Roman architecture. The full moon had 
risen above the ruined walls and shed its 
light full upon the arena. As we entered 
through the arched portal and saw the 
opposite side of the amphitheatre almost 
six hundred feet away, rising toward the 
sky, arch upon arch, we began to real- 
ize something of the immensity of the 
building. No book nor picture can tell it, 
for there is nothing to give it scale. Al- 
though but a fragment of the original 
structure remains, yet it still stands as 
an “‘ embodiment of the power and splen- 
dor of the Roman Empire.” Under the 
moonlight, with the unclouded sky as a 
background, the ravages of time could 
not be seen. The main lines and pro- 
portions were clearly visible, thus mak- 
ing it an easy matter for the imagination 
to see it in its entirety. We stood fora 
long time in the centre of the arena, try- 
ing to realize life during the Flavian age, 
and to repeople this, the most stupen- 
dous product of that age. Could it be 
true that 80,000 spectators once looked 
down upon the spot where we were 
standing, to witness brutal combats be- 
tween human beings and savage beasts; 
that among these spectators were sen- 


ators, consuls, patricians, exquisite ladies, 
priests of the various temples, yes, and 
the sacred virgins of Vesta; that it was 
the king who had erected the amphithe- 
atre, thereby giving over his people to 
cruelty and bloodshed? The answer, 
borne down the centuries, comes, ‘Alas, 
too true!” 

As we look out through the eyes of 
the spectators, we see preparations for 
the approaching games ; and hark, what 
is that we hear? Amidst the din, a voice 
is heard chanting a hymn —a voice clear 
and strong and full of courage. Can it 
be possible — ah, no, surely we are mis- 
taken. Yes, it is one of the followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, who, clad in 
the skin of an animal, will soon be thrown 
into the arena and there devoured by 
ravenous beasts — and this for the amuse- 
ment, the pleasure, of the vast throng 
seated upon the benches! Methinks I 
see a giant hand writing on the walls of 
this colossal slaughter-house, ‘‘ Mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin” (“Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing”). This gigantic heart of your na- 
tional life is rotten, and soon, ah, soon, 
your well-organized state will fall to 
pieces. You are sowing the wind, and 
as truly you shall reap the whirlwind. 

We are recalled suddenly by the 
thought that it is growing late; and so, 
with a heart sad and oppressed, we bid 
good-night to the old Roman ruin, whose 
roofless walls shall no more re-echo to 
the wail of the martyrs. 

Rome.—... Inthe afternoon we drove 
to the old basilican church, St. Paul’s, 
outside the walls. We passed through 
the old city by the Palatine Hill, the 
ruined palace of the Cesars, the Temple 
of Vesta, under the arch of the great 
wall which, in the days of the ancient 
empire, had protected her from her ene- 
mies, past the ruins of the old aqueduct, 
out into the open country road. 

The basilica is supposed to rest upon 
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the spot which marks the parting of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Sacred spot, indeed ! 
The exterior of the church has been 
much changed, so that the old basilican 
form is but faintly discernible, but within 
the form has been preserved in its en- 
tirety. How impressive in its simplicity! 
The nave, separated from the side aisles 
by rows of stately columns, the richly in- 
laid floor, free from chairs or furnishings 
of any kind, gave the feeling of rest, lead- 
ing the mind away from the turmoil and 
confusion of this work-a-day world to 
thoughts of the New Jerusalem. It was 
a tabernacle indeed, a fit place for the in- 
dwelling of God’s spirit. Although the 
interior was a restoration, it yet preserved 
the original form of the early Christian 
Roman basilica,which was borrowed from 
the Greeks. Various features were added 
to meet the needs of the Christian wor- 
shippers, but the repose and dignity of 
the original type remains. To increase the 
spirit of worship inspired by the building 
itself, there are two colossal statues, — 
the one of St. Peter, the other of St. Paul, 
—placed at the junction of the nave and 
transept, which fill the house with their 
spiritual power. Especially did the sculp- 
tor catch the spirit of St. Paul. The 
marble melted from sight and we felt we 
were gazing upon the man — the Roman 


citizen who had seen and obeyed the 
heavenly vision. His clustering locks 
were thrown back from his lofty fore- 
head, his ample beard descended over: 
his robe, and the poise of his body re- 
vealed him every inch the patrician, 
while the light in his eye told of the un- 
seen world in which he lived and moved 
and had his being. To look upon him 
was a benediction; and with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude for such a life, 
we knelt at the altar, under which rested 
all that was mortal of this man of God. 

Amidst the ruins of Imperial Rome— 
that Rome which imprisoned, tortured, 
crucified, the disciples of the lowly Naz- 
arene — there is still heard the voice of 
one Paul: ‘Things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” 

The Colosseum stands as the embodi- 
ment of temporal and material power ; 
and although the force which it typified 
seemed to triumph and conquer the 
world, yet after two thousand years all 
that is left to tell of former glory are 
crumbling walls, while the spiritual 
power which directed Paul and his co- 
workers has grown with the centuries 
and ‘shall grow brighter and brighter 
even unto the perfect day.” 


The BurneeFones Window in Trinity. 


FRANCES TOBEY. 


I wonDER how many lovers of Pre- 
Raphaelitism have sat before the Burne- 
Jones window in the south transept of 
Trinity Church, in Boston, and have been 
transported into a world of unearthly 
beauty and of unearthly desire? 

The theme of this bit of Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism, which finds in Trinity a setting 
supplied by the combined efforts of two 


of our own greatest artists, is a fruitful 
one. The situation is sufficiently dra- 
matic and picturesque to allow the artist 
to gratify his passion for a crowded can- 
vas. And he has improved his oppor- 
tunity. This square of translucent color 
is teeming with life. 

And what is the situation? King 
David, an old man, is presenting and 
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explaining the projected plan for the 
temple to Solomon, a fair-haired, red- 
robed youth, who stands before him. On 
either side of the throne, above, are 
white-robed choristers with golden in- 
struments. At the foot of the throne, in 
front, among treasure chests and jars, 
sit a group of scribes. On the left are 
grave counselors, while men, women, and 
maidens come with their offerings of 
gold and other precious treasures. On 
the right, stern soldiers in armor hold 
aloft innumerable banners in which are 
represented scenes from the life of David. 
The story is easily read, without the aid 
of an interpreter. 

And does this Old World group bear 
the mark of the creator of the ‘“ Laus 
Veneris,” the ‘‘ Love Among the Ruins,” 
and the “King Cophetua”? Beyond 
question, these are all Burne-Jones men 
and women who present their languid, 
stiffly graceful lengths or their unsmiling, 
intense countenances to our gaze. From 
the central chorister on the right to the 
foremost standard-bearer, we have types 
that might have come from the land of 
the “Laus Veneris” or the ‘“ Chant d’ 
Amour.” These are men and women who 
live intensely —not a life of action, but 
a life of emotion, of a passion that ex- 
pends itself without expression, a slowly 
consuming fire of the spirit, to which 
deeds are but incidents. These people 
have never smiled; hardly one of even 
the youngest maidens in the group but 
is possessed by this same languorous, 
other-worldly yearning. The same inde- 
finable, negative sadness possesses all. 
These men and women do not belong to 
the world that we know, the world of 
noise and of bustle and of objective liv- 
ing; they live in a land of dreams, a 
land of silences. 

The masses of rich, deep color and 
the careful elaboration of detail every- 
where also bear witness to the workman- 
ship of this idealist in art. The compo- 


sition is skilfully handled. The position 
of the central figures, bringing the hori- 
zon line at such a height, throws the 
group into a sharp perspective. 

What do we find of literal accuracy in 
this representation of an Old Testament 
scene? Here, as everywhere, the artist 
has shown little regard for historical ac- 
curacies. The world of the imagination 
which he opens to us transcends limita- 
tions of time and space. And so we are 
not offended by such obvious anachro- 
nisms as a Byzantine canopied throne 
for this Israelitish king, and medizval 
armor upon the warriors who fought his 
battles. 

This window, with the three over the 
balcony in the north transept, possess 
double interest for us when we learn 
that they are products of that long co- 
operation of Burne-Jones and William 
Morris, executed by the great apostle of 
decorative art, of art for the people. It 
is interesting to know that Burne-Jones 
has brought his ideals to us in America, 
chiefly through this same decorative art. 
There are Burne-Jones windows in New 
York, in Albany, in Longwood, in New- 
port; but there are probably only two of 
his paintings owned in this country. 
One is a portrait of the daughter of 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton; and the 
other, in water-colors, is a smaller study 
of the famous ‘‘Le Chant d’Amour,” 
from which it differs in a few slight 
details. This picture is in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, where it may be 
seen in the water-color room. 

Let us be grateful for these few 
glimpses granted us into a land of haunt- 
ing charm, without attempting a descrip- 
tion of that realm; accepting rather the 
artist’s own statement of his motives: 
“JT mean by a picture a beautiful, ro- 
mantic dream of something that never 
was, never will be, in a light better than 
any light that ever shone, in a land noone 
can define or remember — only desire.” 
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Platform rt. 


FRoM A GRADUATE STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOoK, 


Mrs. SoutHwick: Art is the vindica- 
tion of the ideal— the proving it to be 
real. Art redeems us from the common- 
place to the ideal. It is the revealer of 
spiritual truths which philosophy and 
moralizing teach in another way. Avoid 
the preacher’s attitude in dealing with 
poetry; it does not fit the form of the 
poem. Flash the truth through the im- 
agery. Make the figures serve. If they 
are related to the dominant motive in 
your mind, and you make them vivid, 
they will teach your lesson for you... . 

Relieve embarrassment in coming be- 
fore an audience by a strong conscious- 
ness of what you are there for—not 
whether you are going to make a favor- 
able impression, but in what specific way 
you are going to serve. Remember that 
silence is sometimes the most potent ex- 
pression —not necessarily saying, but 
being, is power. 

Except in an affirmative way, it is not 
well to think up anything before an audi- 
ence. Feel yourself poised, and look 
your audience in the face, even when 
trying to recall something which has 
slipped your mind. Do not lose your hold 
on them. Do not let them wait for you, 
but exert a positive influence all the time. 
In interrupting yourself in any way ignore 
the interruption as much as possible. It 
is not that we are to assume that we 
have no limitations; it is rather that we 
are to seek to reveal the unlimited be- 
cause the limitations would stand between 
the thought and the audience. Hold the 
silence with the meaning. .... 

People are advertising to teach in a 
few lessons how to exercise power over 
others. Very well—but what of the 
others ?: Nothing which is not of mutual 
benefit is legitimate. Loo many men are 


endeavoring to seize and use the subtler 
forces of mind before they have grown 
into possession of them. There is no 
healthful mental power attained that is 
not the outgrowth of ethics and spiritual 
perception. The highest power of the 
orator is attained only by the straight 
Way. fas is 

The interpreter must search himself. 
Do you éeeve the truth you are pre- 
senting? Things you like for the Zoks or 
the sound you do not necessarily be- 
lieve. If you believe them while you are 
realizing them you need not fear. Strike 
the real thing, and people will see it. It 
is the lame way in which we cling to our 
faith that makes it fail toconvince. ... 

Learn to appreciate the meaning of all 
elements of success wherever you see 
success. Every one who has succeeded 
largely has succeeded because of certain 
desirable elements. Look for them; 
learn to separate them from the things 
which have not served, but which often 
characterize the man to the popular 
mind, |. )37% 

Constantly relate your selection more 
potently to more people. Bear the sor- 
rows of the world, adding more hearts to 
your heart. You must feel the aspira- 
tions of the world, which sometimes it 
does not know itself... . 

Follow your genius — select that which 
wants to be revealed through you. Do 
not attempt a thing because it has pleased 
you in some one else ; neither avoid it for 
the same reason. Remember that no im- 
pression is lost, whether you consciously 
seek to make use of it or not. Every- 
thing which has impressed you uses you 
to some extent. ... 

The reader who caters seldom gets be- 
yond a certain frothy popularity. Be 
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true to your own intuitions. Discriminate 
between intuition and impulse. Your im- 
pulse may lead you to do something ut- 
terly wrong, while all the time your intu- 
ition is prompting in the other direction. 
. . . What people seem to like to hear 
you do may relate to the form through 
which you can best do what you would 
like to do. 

No one ever succeeded as a humorist 
who did not have a vein of something 
deeper beneath the humor. The humor 
is merely a play on the outside. The 
essence of the work of the great humor- 
ist is a boundless sympathy. He does not 
make his hearers ridicule mankind ; they 
would not long bear with ridicule, how- 
ever clever it might be. He makes them 
laugh oftentimes with tears in their eyes. 

Put one thing on your program as solid 
as you like; it will serve as ballast. 
Your audience will like the whole pro- 
gram better for it, even though they may 
not know it and may care more for the 
lighter numbers. The lighter numbers 
will mean much more and you will enjoy 
them better yourself if you assert the 
dignity and earnestness of your motive 
by giving something of a more serious 
character. Begin with something near 
the normal; something agreeable and 
bright, that will command the audience 
and put you in touch with them at once; 
but let it never be burlesque. If you 
make that mistake you may spoil your 
entire program. You have shown your- 
self in a false light to begin with; you 
realize it, and assert your true dignity 
and purpose with a struggle ; while the 
audience will not exert itself to take 
you seriously. Your decided humor 
should come in the middle of your pro- 


_ gram. . 


Do not subject yourself to criticism ; 
profit by it by trying another way to dis- 
arm it. You must be absolutely inde- 
pendent of it; your soul is your own 
authority. 


Mr. LELAND Powers: Not all expres- 
sion is art; expression is art when it is 
conscious. By a process of selection we 
have the best expression, which is art. ... 

No one can say that a speaker is not 
always ¢rue to his idea; the trouble is that 
there are so many ideas that seem im- 
portant to him. In each new selection 
he must undergo the same process of 
evolution, until eventually he realizes the 
truth that transcends realistic and mate- 
rialistic expression. No one idea now 
exists for itself alone; suggestion has 
grown out of relationships. . 

After hearing Professor Raymond’s 
powerful impersonations of Shakespeare’s 
characters, I endeavored to look like the 
man that felt the same as Professor Ray- 
mond made me feel when he imperson- 
ated the man! My earliest endeavors, to 
look like the character, were from without 
in, reversing the natural process? Not 
wholly. For I held a vivid visual concept 
of the character. I distinctly saw the 
physical character, although I had not 
always so clear a concept of his mental 
states. Hence, — an interesting psycho- 
logical fact, —I made the greatest prog- 
ress with the eccentric characters. An 
eccentric person is one who assumes a 
point of view outside the universal. He 
assumes an accidental and thinks it a 
universal. 

In studying David Garrick, I had the 
greatest difficulty with Garrick because 
he is normal. I made him an “actor ”— 
with the accent on the last syllable. I 
had to learn that Garrick was a gentle- 
man essentially ; that the actor was only 
secondary and accidental. 

Dickens’s eccentric characters are 
known by sight; there is no mistaking 
them. This is a great help to the imper- 
sonator ; and yet he may experience great 
difficulty in reproducing the picture 
which is so clearly defined in the minds 
of the audience. However, if he can 
touch upon the key-note of the character 
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the details will be supplied by the imagi- 
nation of the audience — more than that, 
he will receive credit for painting the en- 
tire picture. Dickens marks his eccentric 
characters usually by certain little char- 
acteristic actions; these must be sug- 
gested, or occasionally touched upon, or 
else you are not true to your text. The 
audience will not have patience if you 
forego these distinguishing marks. Heap 
mentality and Heap morality alone will 
not produce Heap in art, because he is 
not a human character, but the embodi- 
ment of a single human characteristic. 
This characteristic manifests itself in 
certain definite forms of expression; 
you must visualize the external man as 
well as endeavor to command his char- 
acter. Peggotty, on the other hand, is 
normal, and may easily be arrived at from 
within. 

After we have lived with the lines for 
a long time we become conscious of other 


mental traits which we did not find at 
first. We may come to know the char- 
acter better than the author himself 
knew him. Just as the naturalist repro- 
duces the form of the animal from a sin- 
gle bone, so we learn to build out a full 
rounded man from a few of his spoken 
words. When we make his words and 
the indicated attitudes of heart and mind 
our own the character begins to reveal 
himself in bodily movement. As we live 
with him we come to know how he would 
act in various situations and under vari- 
ous circumstances. ... | 

Does the actor or impersonator com- 
pletely identify himself with his charac- 
ter and literally experience every emotion 
which he is portraying? No. When the 
impersonator weeps his tears are his own. 
They are the expression of his sympathy 
for the character which he is presenting. 
It is this large sympathy which gives him 
his power. 


College ews. 


The Recital Course, 

The annual Interpretative Course, 
which was opened so auspiciously on 
the evening of November 1, by Dean 
Southwick’s notable presentation of 
“Richelieu,” continues to afford inspi- 
ration to appreciative audiences. 

Miss Ida Benfey, who was expected 
to read Browning’s “Saul” and “Ina 
Balcony ” on the evening of November 
8, was deterred by illness from appear- 
ing. The program announced was pre- 
sented by four other members of the 
faculty. Mrs. Julia King Parsons read 
the arrangement of “Saul” which she 
has given before the Boston Browning 
Society and other discriminating audi- 
ences. Miss Lilia E. Smith, Miss Maud 
Leighton Gatchell, and Mr. Walter Brad- 
ley Tripp, as the Queen, Constance, 


and Norbert, gave the scholarly inter- 
pretation of “In a Balcony” that de- 
lighted the Summer School in July. 

Perhaps no higher praise could be 
bestowed upon Mrs. Parsons’s art than 
to say that her interpretation of the 
poem in which Browning touches his 
loftiest note was adequate. It was a 
simple, authoritative enunciation of great 
spiritual truths given with a keen ap- 
preciation of the picturesqueness of the 
dramatic situation and the beauty of the 
literary treatment. The book was before 
the reader, without limiting her in the 
least; and there was little gesture. 
Miss Shaw’s sympathetic harp accompan- 
iment effectively reinforced the beauty 
and suggestion of the effort. 

The unity and truthfulness of the pres- 
entation of ‘‘In a Balcony ” appealed to 
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every one who heard it. The intensity 
with which the difficult dramatic situa- 
tion in the closing scene was sustained 
was especially admirable. All the actors 
reached the climax of their efforts there ; 
although in the scene before Miss Smith 
had laid bare a woman’s heart at the 
moment when she felt herself crowned 
by the love which made her a woman. 
It was a satisfying interpretation of a 
great drama. We quote from the Bos- 
ton press : — 


The recital of “Saul” by Mrs. Parsons, 
with harp accompaniment by Miss Harriet 
Shaw, formed the first part of the program. 
... In the audience were many who were 
glad to welcome her [Mrs. Parsons] home, 
and that she has not withdrawn from profes- 
sional life. Mrs. Parsons’s readings always 
delight her audiences, and her power to 
charm has seldom if ever been more marked 
than... last evening. At the close of her 
selection the prolonged applause led her to 
reappear several times to bow acknowledg- 
ments. 

The second part of the program was “In 
a Balcony.” ... Miss Smith portrayed her 
part with sincerity, grace, and strength. She 
had her lines and herself always under com- 
plete control, and entered into the réle to the 
extent of making it very real. Miss Gatch- 
ell, one of the younger of Boston profes- 
sional readers, was very attractive as Con- 
stance. Mr. Tripp showed much grace and 
general ability in the character of Norbert. 
The trio were recalled twice by the applause 
which followed the closing scene.—Boston 
Globe. 


Notwithstanding the change in program, 
the recital was most satisfactory, and Mrs. 
Parsons received several encores. The sec- 
ond part was “In a Balcony,” in which 
Miss Lilia E. Smith, Miss Maud Leighton 
Gatchell, and Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp im- 
personated the Queen, Constance, and Nor- 
bert respectively. They entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of their parts, and gave an 
excellent interpretation. Miss Smith, as the 
Queen, performed her difficult rdle with in- 
sight and restraint. Miss Gatchell, as Con- 
stance, in her scene with Norbert and the 
Queen, was most successful in portraying 
her conflicting emotions, and thoroughly 
earned the applause accorded her.—Boston 
Transcript. 


On the evening of November 22 Mr. 
Leland Powers presented “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” a drama affording ample op- 
portunity for a manifestation of those 
powers which have placed him at the 
front of the ranks of impersonators. Mr. 
Powers’s portrayal of the characters was 
discriminating and vivid ; his character- 
ization of Cyrano was always _ pictur- 
esque and always sympathetic ; his versa- 
tility and genial breadth were never more 
evident. From the press we quote a few 
items : — 


On Friday evening, November 22, at 
Chickering Hall, Mr. Leland Powers gave 
his powerful presentation of Rostand’s great 
drama, ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

Mr. Powers is particularly well fitted to 
play Cyrano. His deep, resonant, thrilling 
voice rang out grandly in the climaxes, and 
one felt the true inspiration glowing through 
the words. Always satisfactory, always re- 
sourceful, always pleasing, Mr. Powers seems 
to have touched a note in this presentation 
that is a thought higher than ever before, 
and Rostand gains by the interpretation. 
True genius like his cannot be hid, even 
when disguised by careless handling; but 
when an artist like Mr. Powers adds his 
personality to such a masterpiece as “ Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” all the flashes of wit seem 
finer, the melodious love-words sweeter, the 
picture of pathetic self-sacrifice more moy- 
ing. 

Aside from his excellent rendering of Cy- 
rano’s part, special mention should be made 
of Mr. Powers’s Ragueneau, the pastry cook. 
One could wish that the author had seen fit 
to bring that worthy oftener before the 
public. 

The audience was large and discrimina- 
ting in its applause, and Mr. Powers was 
recalled many times.—Boston Times. 


Leland T. Powers read Rostand’s “ Cy- 
rano de Bergerac” in Chickering Hall last 
evening as the third event in the Southwick 
Course. Mr. Powers judiciously pruned the 
drama, by the excision of all the minor parts 
and by the decisive reduction of that which 
was left, in order to bring the presentation 
within an hour and three quarters. By 
quickly sketching whatever of the action 
was excluded, he kept the story connected 
and understandable. Of course, nearly all of 
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Cyrano’s lines were retained, with the excep- 
tion of the fantastic moon speech to De 
Guiche. It must be acknowledged that this 
method of giving the play had a distinct 
advantage over even a stage representation. 
It sums everything up, as it were, giving one 
a comprehensive bird’s-eye view with no 
disturbing mass of detail which one has 
himself to arrange in proportionate. order. 

It is no discredit to Mr. Powers to say 
that he evidently modelled his Cyrano quite 
closely after Richard Mansfield’s. One 
noticed time and again intonations in the 
reader’s voice that vividly brought the actor 
to mind. However, it would by no means be 
fair to call Mr. Powers’s Cyrano merely an 
imitation. His work was strong and convinc- 
ing of itself, poetical, and at the same time 
true, virile, and still imaginative. And 


perhaps most remarkable of all, Mr. Pow- 


ers’s Cyrano was picturesque with the im- 
personator displaying ostentatiously a white 
shirt-front and garbed in a swallow-tailed 
coat. Mr. Powers followed his usual custom 
of impersonating all the characters that he 
introduced. His Christian and Ragueneau 
were both good. His Roxane was less 
effective.—Boston Journal. 

On the evening of November 29 Mr. 
George Riddle read Browning’s drama 
of “A Blot on the ’Scutcheon.” 

The production was marked by that 
artistic charm which one naturally asso- 
ciates with Mr. Riddle’s work. The beau- 
ties of the text were illuminated with a 
rare discernment and appreciation. Es- 
pecially haunting were the cadences of 
the exquisite little lyric which heralds 
the approach of the ardent young lover 
to Mildred’s window. The characteriza- 
tion of Lord Tresham, with his struggle 
of ancestral pride and brotherly love, 
furnished the central dramatic interest 
of the reading. 

Mr. Riddle so admirably gave the reading 
that those who heard him were afforded a 
rich treat. In order satisfactorily to present 
a subject with such extremes of expression 
as are necessary to recount a woman’s secret 
meetings with her lover, the intense anger 
and subsequent bitter repentance of her 
lifelong protector when these meetings are 
discovered and tragedy is the inevitable 
result, a wide range of capability is required, 


and Mr. Riddle displays the same to perfec- 
tion.— Boston Transcript. 

The occasion proved to be a rare one 
indeed, for opportunities to hear Browning’s 
superb tragedy so superbly interpreted are 
few and far between.... Mr. Riddle’s 
splendid vividness and almost perfect im- 
agery force one again to emphasize the 
considerable gain in poetic appeal and ideal- 
ism that the reading of a really beautiful 
play has over the theatrical presentation of 
it. Instead of being bothered by actors and 
scenery that fall palpably so far under per- 
fection, one conjures his pictures for himself. 
He deals only in ideas of things, and ideas 
are spiritual and perfect. The reader stands 
merely as an interpretative agent and feeder 
of the imagination. He is barely a shadow; 
the actor, on the contrary, is bound to be an 
undeniable reality. 

In saying little or nothing, therefore, of the 
detail of Mr. Riddle’s work, one is paying 
him the highest of compliments; for Mr. 
Riddle succeeded remarkably in eliminating 
his own personality and thereby presenting 
the Browning play without taint and undi- 
luted, throbbing with emotion, warm with 
passion, a thing of rich imaginative beauty. 

—Boston Journal, 


The Saturday Lectures. 


As has been the custom in the past in 
Emerson College, the work of the week 
continues to be brought to a close with a 
noonday lecture. President Emerson 
brings the inspiration of his thought and 
presence on each alternate Saturday, 
presenting the various aspects of his 
philosophy and holding up lofty ideals. 
The other lecture-hours are filled by 
men and women who come to us from a 
life of endeavor and attainment in other 
fields. 

The first of these occasional lecturers 
was Mr. E. Charlton Black, of the chair 
of English Literature in the Boston Uni- 
versity. Mr. Black’s address was an in- 
structive and inspiring discussion of the 
life and work of Edmund Burke. 

Mr. Black said that until recently it 
has been the fad to abuse the eighteenth 
century, — a fashion set by Carlyle. To- 
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day the eighteenth century has come into 
its own. Yet Mr. Black considers that 
there are certain aspects of its history in 
England which have not had justice 
done them yet. The best Englishmen of 
the age were /rzsh. The influence of the 
Irish on English thought and literature 
during the century is a chapter yet to be 
written ; it is comparable with the Scot- 
tish influence in the nineteenth century. 
Of the illustrious quartet, Swift, Steele, 
Goldsmith, and Burke, the latter was the 
great high priest of liberty, order, justice, 
peace, national security. 

Edmund Burke played an important 
part in the literary movement of this age 
of the development of prose, — the novel, 
the essay, the oration. As Steele fore- 
shadows Goldsmith, so Swift anticipates 
Burke. The friendship of these pairs is 
significant : Swift and Steele, Goldsmith 
and Burke, —a friendship, in each case, 
founded upon diversity of natural gifts. 

Mr. Black referred to the early life of 
the great orator, with the fact that he 
was far from being an ideal student. He 
was excursive, desultory in study. He 
loved poetry, day-dreaming, miscella- 
neous literature; his backbone was de- 
cidedly limp and wabbly! — When men 
of genius do happen on this planet they 
upset many established schemes of edu- 
cation; the pedagogues get now and 
then a glimpse of higher laws of learn- 
ing. 

Mr. Black touched upon the coming 
to London in 1750, and the ten years of 
absolute obscurity in the heart of a great 
city. ... This period was doubtless 
necessary for the slow development of 
his powers. Like Dryden and Swift be- 
fore him, and De Quincey and Carlyle 
after him, Burke was a plant that flow- 
ered late. The farther the river runs the 
deeper becomes the channel and the 
purer the water. To do anything great 
demands time and experience. No great 
novel has ever been written by any one 
who was not upward of forty years of 


age. Kipling said, in response to a criti- 
cism based upon the old critical fallacy 
of blaming something because it is not 
something else, ‘“‘How can I write a 
novel? I am not forty yet.” Compare 
these geniuses of long apprenticeship 
and slow development with your modern 
journalist or magazine writer, or with 
the young woman who carries her pint 
cup to the public library and dips into 
facts with which she constructs papers 
for her club. 

Burke’s life divides itself into four pe- 
riods: (1) authorship pure and simple ; 
(2) the American war; (3) English 
rule in India; (4) the French Revolu- 
tion. 

It rarely happens that the fancy and 
the judgment grow together; it is rarer 
that the judgment grows first. The 
fancy is usually the first to ripen and 
the first to fade. The majority of peo- 
ple are interested in poetry in their 
youth and seldom read it in later life. 
Bacon and Burke are remarkable illus- 
trations of the reverse order of develop- 
ment; the fruit came first—the blos- 
soms did not appear until late. Burke 
began with the hardest, most compact 
reasoning; he ended with rich, full 
fancy, blossoming into such a profusion 
of figures that it seems almost too rich. 
Compare the “Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” the first notable bit of 
art criticism in the English language, 
with that product of his later years, the 
“‘ Essay on a Noble Lord.” 

Burke was not one of those great and 
commanding orators that carry the audi- 
ence along with them. He packed far 
too much into his orations. He won for 
himself the appellation of “ The Dinner- 
bell,” in parliament. His reasoning and 
imagery, remarkable as they were, were 
elaborated to an extent which precluded 
the possibility of guiding the audience 
directly to a single resolve. 

The value of his arguments during 


war is immeasurable. He held that rela- 
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tions between countries are not different 
from relations between individuals; that 
the highest policy is the most human. 
The speeches on India and the Warren 
Hastings speech were a lesson and a 
warning. It was the greatest glory of his 
life that he tried to awaken his country 
to a sense of the responsibility that the 
possessions in India brought with them. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of Zhe Mew 
England Journal of Education, and one 
of the best-known educators of the day, 
on the occasion of his latest appearance 
before the school, took for his theme 
these two terms, ‘Inhibition and Isola- 
tion.” His discourse was most entertain- 
ing, and full of practical suggestions for 
students. 

Dr. Winship said that “ inhibition ” is 
the most important word in psychology, 
and ‘‘isolation” is the most important 
word in education. 

The body gains power by what it 
resists. The mind is strengthened in the 
same way. ‘Temptation gives us the 
power which comes from resisting. | In- 
tellectual vigor, poise, and alertness, 
which mark great minds, come from con- 
trol and discriminating use of the mind. 

During the eighteenth century the 
spirit of ex/zbition permeated all phases 
of life. The nineteenth century was 
noted for prohibition. The principal 
word of the twentieth century will be 
inhibition. 

The term “inhibition” (from zz and 
habeo) was originally an old law term, 
which afterward came to be a medical 
term. ... You can’t put into yourself 
by any present means that which will 
take the place of inhibition — of years of 
work and denial. 

Isolation, or what  Rosencrans calls 
self-estrangement, is the most important 
word in education, ... So insulate 
yourself from all relations that you can 
go through life without loss of power 
by friction. Isolation is simply another 
phase of inhibition. 


One of our best loved and most hon- 
ored friends addressed us on Saturday, 
November 23,— Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. We have never known Mrs, 
Livermore to be more eloquent than 


‘upon this occasion, when she engaged in 


reminiscence of great men whom she 
has known. It is easy to understand 
how contemplation of a life so full of 
rich experiences and lofty associations 
would fire the imagination and open the 
lips of the veriest stammerer; and when 
this noble woman speaks out such a 
personal experience through eloquent 
lips long since consecrated to service, 
the oratory cannot be described. 

We purposely omit reference to the 
subject-matter of Mrs. Livermore’s ad- 
dress, hoping to be able to offer an ex- 
tended report in our next issue. 


The Southwick Literary. 


The Southwick Literary Society gave 
its first program for the year on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 27, in Chick- 
ering Hall. 

The reader was Miss Edith Coburn 
Noyes, of the faculty, who gave her inter- 
pretation of the old English comedy 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” by Oliver 
Goldsmith. The comedy affords a wide 
range of impersonation, and Miss Noyes 
amply improved her opportunities. She - 
identified herself with the various char- 
acters with remarkable discrimination 
and dramatic subtlety, and sustained 
each character throughout the play. 
The unity and clearness of the produc- 
tion were admirable. Ease in force 
marks all Miss Noyes’s efforts. The skill 
and ease with which the charming old 
comedy was handled, and the versatility 
manifested in the character work, point 
to a brilliant career for Miss Noyes in 
her special province. 

The officers elected by the society for 
the ensuing term were: president, Miss 
Lamprell; vice-president, Mr. Whitney, 
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’o2; secretary, Miss Dickinson, ’o3 ; 
treasurer, Mr. Bard, ’o04. M. M. 


Class Organization, 
CLASS OF 1902. 

The first business meeting of the class 
of 1902 was held on October twenty- 
ninth. Miss Katherine O’Grady was 
chosen president, Miss Mary Hodsdon, 
vice-president, Miss Alice Brownell, 
treasurer, and Miss Lucile Kelsey, secre- 
tary. A noticeable feature of the meet- 
ing was the spirit of unity and co-oper- 
ation. KK. 

CLASS OF 1903. 

A meeting of the class of 1903 was held 
October 29, at which the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Miss Helena M. Richardson ; 
vice-president, Miss Thelma Maclellan ; 
secretary, Miss Bertha N. Whitmore ; 
treasurer, Mr. L. B. Hammond; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Mr. Frederick Koch. 


CLASS OF 1904. 

The Freshman class, Wednesday, Oct. 
30, Igor, met in Room I, for election of 
class officers, Mr. Bard acting as chair- 
man, A nominating committee of five 
was elected, who after a brief conference 
proposed the following names: pres- 
ident, Mr. Bard; vice-president, Mr. 
Thomas ; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Friendly. These candidates were unan- 
imously elected for officers of the class 
of 1904. 


The Freshmen Are Received. 


The principal distinctively social oc- 
casions of this term have been furnished 
by the Y. W. C. A., the Seniors, and the 
Juniors, respectively, in their sympa- 
thetic desire to welcome the large and 
interesting entering class. After three 
such cordial receptions, the Freshmen 
can hardly doubt the fact that they are 
welcome acquisitions to the large Emer- 
son family. 

On each of these happy occasions the 


college rooms were tastefully decorated, 
refreshments were served, and a pleasing 
program was presented. The members 
of the faculty were welcome guests, 
partaking in the good cheer of each oc- 
casion, and sometimes helping in the en- 


tertainment with speech or song. 
W. 


Personals. 


M. Rondelle has succeeded Captain 
Seaholm as master of fencing in the Col- 
lege. 

Miss Nina Allen Wilber is teaching 
oratory and English in the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Married.— At Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 
27, 1901, Miss Florence Amelia Welch 
to Mr. Edward Carver Emerson. 


The recent anniversary of President 
Emerson’s birth, November 30, was 
marked by beautiful gifts of flowers from 
the classes, presented on the occasion of 
the Saturday lecture. 


At a recent appearance in the Every- 
day Church Monday Evening Course, 
Mrs. Southwick read scenes from “ The 
Merchant of Venice;” “ The Pine,” by 
Storey; ‘The Fern’s Message,” by 
Boller; ‘‘The New Road Question; ” and 
‘“ King Robert of Sicily,” by Longfellow. 
The same week Mrs. Southwick gave an 
evening in Ilium, N. Y., and one in 
Mansfield, Mass., presenting a miscel- 
laneous program. 


Clayton D. Gilbert has won new lau- 
rels in Minneapolis through his connec- 
tion with the new dramatic club of that 
city. A recent presentation of “ Grin- 
goire,” from the French of Theo. de 
Bauville, followed by the famous Flora 
dora sextet and a bright farce, “ Six and 
Eight Pence,” marked one of the most 
brilliant social affairs of the Minneapolis 
season. The success of the occasion was 
in large measure due to the efforts of 
Mr. Gilbert, the dramatic director. 
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Flumnt 


Miss Emma Moor, ’97, is teaching 


oratory and physical culture in Town- - 


shend, Vt. 

Married.— At Springfield, Mass., Nov. 
27, 1901, Miss Mary Allis Hurlbut to 
Mr. Joseph Searle Gaylord, ’93. 

Miss Clowe, ’99, has private pupils in 
Boston and is a member of a quintet 
which fills concert engagements. 


Miss Carrie Berry Phelps is associated 
with Miss Cora Marsland, ’88, in the 
Emporia (Kan.) State Normal School. 


Miss Grace Greenwood, ’96, who was 
a recent visitor at the College, is teach- 
ing in St. Anne’s Convent School, Marl- 
boro, Mass. Miss Greenwood reads and 
lectures before clubs. 


Alumni Day. 


On Tuesday afternoon, November 22, 
the Alumni Association met at the Col- 
lege to discuss the theme “ The Public 
Reader ”’ from the point of view of ‘ The 
Demands of To-day.” 

This first Alumni Day of the season 
called from their work in schools and 
clubs and from the reading and lecture 
field some of the busiest and ablest rep- 
resentatives of the Alma Mater. A num- 
ber took advantage of the opportunity to 
attend classes during the morning. The 
special class for the visiting graduates 
was held in the Dean’s office, at 9.30, 
and was conducted by the Dean. 

At 2.30, the association, with the 
Seniors as guests, assembled in Room I. 
Mrs. Frances Ross, ’o2, at the piano, 
played a stirring march. The president, 
Mr. Kidder, opened the meeting. The 
program of the afternoon was in charge 
of Miss Tobey, chairman of the com- 
mittee. Miss Tobey introduced Miss 
Mabel Henderson, ’97, who discussed 
the theme of the afternoon from the 
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Notes. 


point of view of an inhabitant of a uni- 
versity city, associated with entertain- 
ment courses and alive to the demands 
of cultured society. 

Miss Henderson’s experience and ob- 
servation pointed to the fact that there 
is little place to-day for the traditional 
miscellaneous program, proceeding re- 
ligiously from the time-honored heavy 
number, through the humorous, to the 
pathetic. More and more is there a de- 
mand for some unity in each program ; 
more and more are the masterpieces of 
literature sought. 

Omitting reference to certain Emer- 
sonians, who are known for their high 
ideals and efficiency in platform work, 
Miss Henderson briefly recounted the 
members of a group of readers who com- 
mand large Cambridge audiences from 
year to year. Mr. George Riddle and 
Mr. Leland Powers, who present stand- 
ard plays and arrangements of standard 
books to great audiences in a most artis- 
tic and scholarly spirit; Beatrice Here- 
ford, who demands and receives never 
less than one hundred dollars for her 
skilful and simple rendering of her orig- 
inal monologues ; Mrs. Waldo Richards, 
who has made story-telling a fine art 
through her interpretation of the best 
story-tellers, and whose parlor readings 
cultured men and women pay large prices 
to hear; Mrs. Charlton Black, who reads 
only the best literature, who has even 
ventured to present on her programs 
bits of Ruskin and Carlyle, and whose 
cultured taste and wide range of reading 
have commanded instant approval wher- 
ever she has been heard. All of these 
men and women who have attained 
marked success in their profession (ex- 
cept Miss Hereford, whose simple pres- 
entation of bright, original monologues 
makes her work unique) are interpreters 
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of the best literature. Not the reader as 
an individual is made prominent, but the 
message. This message is not neces- 
sarily serious, but it has ever a lofty aim. 
Pure wit, subtle humor, frequently re- 
lieve the richer-hued background. 

Miss Henderson spoke of the field 
open to those who can tell fresh, bright 
stories for children. The women’s clubs 
observe a children’s day; and any one 
who can entertain the little ones can find 
ample opportunity. She said that she 
had heard a reader tell an audience of 
children the “ Dukite Snake” story, — 
an instance of misjudgment little short 
of criminal. 

The possibilities of affording pleasure 
in a social way were dwelt upon. If we 
could be content to do things sponta- 
neously and informally, to read charming 
verses and stories as we sit, without so 
much preliminary attention to lights and 
seats and “ stage effects,” we might do 
much to convince society that we aim 
not to be “ performers,” but natural, cul- 
tured men and women. Moreover, we 
should afford real pleasure and inspira- 
tion in social circles. 

Again, we can frequently use our gifts 
in the service of those less fortunate 
than ourselves. There is always a de- 
mand for the efforts and talents of a 
reader who will give her services in the 
interest of a philanthropic enterprise. 
We can thus convert our gift into sub- 
stance to supply the material wants of 
the needy. 

Mrs. Emma Tuttle James, ’g1, fol- 
lowed Miss Henderson. She said that 
a wide experience had confirmed the 
truth asserted by Miss Henderson: that 
there is to-day either a conscious or an 
unconscious demand for the best things, 
presented in a simple, truthful way ; and 
this not only in the city of culture, but 
in the smaller town. She spoke of the 
three classes of women who constitute 
the women’s clubs throughout the coun- 


try: the young woman, a college grad- 


-uate perhaps, who has absorbed many 


of the good things in literature mentally, 
often through a process of analysis ; the 
mother of the young woman, whose edu- 
cation probably ended with the high 
school, who, if she has read or heard 
many of the good things, has forgotten 
them; and the grandmother, who in 
many instances has never heard them at 
all. These clubs offer a wide field for 
the interpreter of good literature. Often 
the public do not know what they want. 
It is our place to teach them. 

Mrs. James cited an instance in which 
she entertained an audience of working 
men in a manufacturing town (the occa- 
sion was ‘‘gentlemen’s night” in a 
woman’s club) with a Kipling program. 
She began with selections from “ The 
Day’s Work,” following these with a 
judicious selection from the Mulvaney 
and the Engine stories. During the 
forty-five minutes’ program the audience 
were held in eager interest. 

Do not lower your colors — stand for 
educational things. Club women will 
expect to be taught correct use of the 
voice and body, as well as literature. 

Mrs. James touched upon the demand 
for adequate vocal interpretation of Eng- 
lish in the preparatory school, and the 
possibility of making a piece of litera- 
ture a living, breathing organism, where 
it has been empty words before. 

In closing, Mrs. James said that the 
best test of the simplicity of one’s work 
is to read to children. “ When I want 
to know if my work is true, I give it to 
my most exacting critic, my seven-year- 
old daughter.” Children will soon be- 
come restless if the reader is not true 
and simple. They refuse to listen. A 
mixed audience is like so many tired 
children. They say, “ Tell us a story, but 
give us something to carry away with 
us.” They are not satisfied unless their 
hearts are stirred with truth. 
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Miss Gertrude Chamberlin, of the 
faculty, spoke of the great changes on 
the reading platform during the past ten 
years. Public opinion is a changing 
factor, never still; in its demands upon 
the public reader, it is changing in the 
right direction. People want the classics, 
or something which has the elements of 
the classics; which by reason of its 
beauty and virility may become a classic. 
She emphasized the fact that only those 
have attained on the reading platform 
who have interpreted good literature. 
She suggested that there are resources 
of wit and humor in classic literature 
that can be used by the entertainer 
with far greater effect than anything 
found in cheaper literature. 

Miss Chamberlin commented upon 
the fact that audiences of to-day like to 
see a book before the reader. It seems 
to add dignity, to carry weight. If the 
reader seems to read from the text with- 
out being hampered by it, he is ap- 
proved. 

The program was pleasantly varied by 
the introduction of a charming tenor 
song, Macey’s “ Good-night, Little Girl, 
Good-night.”” The soloist, Mr. Edwin 
Whitney, a member of the class of 1902, 
sang with admirable simplicity and ex- 
pressiveness. 

Miss Edith M. Whitmore, ’93, made a 
plea for artistic, discriminating presen- 
tation of the good things. She told of a 
reader who recently endeavored to pre- 
sent an adaptation of a novel which 
involved a subtle psychological inter- 
pretation of a beautiful character, a 
nobleman, and the characterization of a 
villain. Miss Whitmore was afterwards 
informed by one who had been in the 
audience that the reading was ‘very 
fine, but I could not just tell which was 
the nobleman and which was the vil- 
lain.”” The hearer was not critical; she 
evidently accepted the situation as due 
to her own stupidity! If we read things 
that are worth while, we must spare no 


pains to interpret them truthfully and dis- 
criminatingly. 

The day of a physical interpretation 
of literature, when a large voice and 
carefully planned gesture did all the 
work, while the brain rested —and the 
brains of the audience rested propor- 
tionately — has gone by. To-day the ap- 
peal must be from the mind and the 
heart to the minds and the hearts of the 
audience. The mental concept becomes 
more and more, and the picturesque — 
the externally picturesque—wanes. This 
is no longer the day of the tableau. 

Miss Whitmore quoted a criticism on 
Emerson students, not because she re- 
garded it as just, but because it is worth 
considering as a word of caution. On 
inquiry regarding a reader at an ama- 
teur performance, she received the reply, 
‘‘Oh, she was an Emerson College stu- 
dent, I am _ sure; for she read ‘ This 
Little Pig Went to Market,’ and they all 
read that!” If the criticism be unjust, 
it still carries a lesson. Get your own 
selections; make your own programs. 
There is enough good literature avail- 
able to enable every individual reader 
to present individual programs. That 
you like a selection as rendered by an- 
other is not a sign that it will be as effec- 
tive if rendered by you. Claim that which 
belongs to you. 

It has been proved by one scholarly 
public reader that audiences can be held 
by a faithful interpretation of Bible 
stories. A critic said of a remarkable 
effort by this reader, “If it were nota 
Bible reading, I should pronounce it the 
most dramatic rendering I ever heard.” 
The Bible can be presented as powerful 
and fascinating literature to all classes 
of people. 

Miss Whitmore said that we must 
create and meet the demand for enter- 
taining instruction, or instructive enter- 
tainment, as we chose to term it. She 
showed that the field in clubs is more 
limited than we are prone to think, from 
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the fact that a few lecturers and readers 
are engaged by many clubs. This is 
hardly fair to those persons who hold 
membership in several clubs, and who 
thus frequently hear the same speakers 
— often on the same themes —repeatedly 
in one season. 

Miss Eda Nichols, ’92, added her plea 
for higher work. She quoted Barnum to 
the effect that one ‘can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” She referred to the 
flood of untrained readers of a few years 
ago, who could not gain a hearing to- 
day. Scholarly work is demanded; if 
something in the way of novelty can be 
added, it is so much the better. She 
alluded to a recent adaptation of “To 
Have and to Hold,” — “ Jocelyn Leigh,” 
a simple arrangement of scenes with 
catch-words at the head, much as a 
drama. A new arrangement of a familiar 
work often helps to make it carry with 
fresh interest. 

Miss Nichols spoke of the field of the 
reader in England (where she herself 
met with marked success during the past 
season). She said that there are throngs 
of people there clamoring to be heard ; 
that there are often in London, in the 
height of the season, nearly fifty con- 
certs and recitals in one afternoon, many 
of them by artists of the first rank. 
Much is done in England through social 
influence; and the numerous luncheons, 
receptions, and other social functions 
furnish occasion for the appearance of 
the reader, as is becoming more and 
more the case in this country. 

Miss Nichols found the standard of 
excellence high in England. She heard 
girls of sixteen and seventeen years ren- 
der Shakespeare with admirable clear- 
ness, simplicity, and strength. On the 
other hand, only very light literature 
will be received at the social gatherings. 
Society wants only to be amused. What- 
ever is presented must be a gem of its 
kind, entertaining in essence and thor- 


oughly artistic in rendering. One reader 
who holds the public in London year 
after year, appearing in a course of 
twelve or more recitals, is an artist who 
never reads a line or a word which does 
not serve, and who adds novelty to 
scholarly interpretation by the musical 
improvisations with which he varies 
his programs, occasionally improvising a 
piano accompaniment to one of his 
readings. 

Mrs. Leland Powers, ’88, humorously 
classed herself with the number who had 
given the traditional program of strong, 
humorous, and pathetic numbers (she 
usually closed with a. number of a 7¢- 
figious tone), in scrupulously regular 
succession. Her deprecating comments 
were entertaining to many present who 
remembered the charming platform work 
of Daisy Carroll Hoyt. Mrs. Powers said 
that during a western tour the fact was 
borne in upon her that there was no 
longer a prominent place for the concert 
company in lyceum courses; that the 
day of the variety show was gone; and 
she awoke to a realization of the fact 
that she married just in time! 

The reader must be an artist ; he must 
toil unceasingly year after year; he must 
be as sure of the mastery of his tech- 
nique as is the musician. He dare not 
trust entirely to the inspiration of the 
moment. 

Mrs. Powers called attention to the 
fact that there are certain things in stand- 
ard literature that are meant for pub- 
lic presentation ; there are other things 
that are not. Readers sometimes make 
the mistake of thinking that they can 
give anything that is good to a general 
audience ; whereas oftentimes it can be 
profitably presented only to special 
audiences. 

In the matter of the use of the book, 
unquestionably there are places where 
it carries weight; but in the great 
courses before large general audiences 
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the book is not wanted. A certain schol- 
arly public reader, a true artist, whose 
methods are altogether fitting and in- 
variably appreciated in certain circles, 
aroused much unfavorable comment by 
reading from a book, sitting in her chair, 
in presenting a program to the large 
audience frequenting Brooklyn Institute. 
‘Her attitude was considered positively 
impolite. Another reader, best known in 
the West, has received the same criticism. 
Mr. Riddle is one reader who has over- 
come that difficulty. Although he has 
the text before him, the hearer hardly 
realizes that it is there, What is right 
for one is often not the best thing for 
another. 

Before specific audiences read what 
you will, but you must exercise care in 
adapting yourself to large general audi- 
ences. 

In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
James emphasized the fact that people 
are more and more demanding subjective 
reading. That is the reason why to many 
people the book seems to carry weight. 
They desire that the reader shall get 
out of the way and that the thought 
shall be brought forward. Mrs. James 
quoted Burne-Jones as saying to a friend 
who commented upon his remarkable 
picture “The Vampire”: “ But I have 
another picture in the back of my head.” 
She referred to Hamerton’s “ The Im- 
agination in Landscape Painting” as a 
source of suggestion for the artist. She 
closed with the caution not to lose the 
audience in the endeavor for subjective 
work. You may be as subjective as you 
can, if you do it for the audience. 

Mrs. Southwick added a word of cau- 
tion for those without much experience 
who are seeking to know what the public 
demands. There is great danger that 
they may assume an abject attitude as to 
what they must do or must not do. We 
must do what we can; what our own 
genius prompts us to do — for each one 


has a genius, though not every one zs a 
genius. We must give the best that we 
can command ; and when the time comes 
that we can give the best things, we 
must do it as if it were a privilege. We 
cannot succeed by doing it in deference. 
What does the public want done for it? 
is the question; not, /z what form? It 
wants to have what it reads about made 
real to it. 

Follow your own genius; do not let 
any one dictate to you. Different audi- 
ences may produce different desires in 
you. Although the day of variety shows 
is gone by, yet what is true will find its 
place. 

There has been a reaction against 
the over-objective because people have 
striven for it too much for its own sake. 
There are plenty of people who pride 
themselves on the things they do not 
do; let us be careful how we measure 
the work of any one who has gained a 
hold upon the public by doing definite 
things. Remember that with a large 
audience we must use bolder strokes. 
We must adapt ourselves to our audi- 
ences. It is true that the audience like 
to see the absolute necessity of what we 
do. We do too much that is not to the 
purpose. People do not want the things 
that are not pertinent. If your entire 
organism is not surrendered to the truth 
you are presenting, of course they like 
you to get out of the way. If your whole 
organism is pertinent, freighted with the 
thought, then you are not in the way; 
every part of you is acceptable to the 
audience. 

Adjournment followed the general 
discussion. 

The next meetings are as follows : — 

WEDNESDAY, DEc. 11.—‘“ Public Read- 


ing: the Aims of the Interpreter.” Miss 
Mabel Henderson, chairman. 


9.—“ Teaching: the 


THURSDAY, JAN. 
Demands of To-day.” Miss Lilia E. Smith, 
chairman. 
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The supreme rays of the sun break into day only on 
reaching, 
At the far rim of the sphere, faint as the dim ghost of 
a dream-sea, 
The upwhirled foam of the thin air; 
In the void spaces between worlds it is night. So is 
the spirit 
Unrevealed, barren, remote, vain, but if made flesh for 
~ beholding ; 
And its doom surely is darkness. 


For a soul speechless, without body, without token for 
comrades, 
Is the dark promise of soul only, enwombed still, un- 
begotten. 
But the flesh, giving the spirit 
To the world, gives it, as well, back to itself, great 
with a world’s gain ; 
And the word teaches our own thought that was spoke, 
teaching another; 
And the deed fashions the doer. 


To the unseeing, the unspeaking, the blue heaven is a 
vain thing 


And the world’s heroa name. Love in his heart rots 


unaccomplished, 
As an oak dead in the acorn. 
But let speech fall like a sunburst on the night—lo, 
it unfolds star 
Upon star, height upon height, world without end, till 
in its splendor 


It shall see God; it shall be God. 


—Richard Hovey. 


Some Lessons from a Kindred Frt, 


In one of the late meetings of the Em- 
erson College Alumni Association we 
were urged, as orators and public read- 
ers, to reinforce ourselves with the inspi- 
ration springing from arts other than that 
through which we are wont to seek ex- 
pression. Music, most closely allied to - 
oratory, was suggested as the art with 
whose inspiration we can least afford to 
dispense. 

Why should we occasionally lay aside 
our study of literary constructions, of 
dramatic interpretations, of logical dis- 
course, and open our souls to the har- 
monies of the symphony or the oratorio? 
Because our work is always in danger of 
verging on the formal, of being limited 
by analysis, unless we constantly invite 
large impressions. The basis of intelli- 
gent discourse is analysis; but that we 
may not stop with an act of analysis, 
that we may command the spiritual in- 
sight and foresight necessary to a vital 
synthesis into a new and _ illuminated 
whole, let us hold ourselves responsive 
to the great “new wholes” in whatever 
realm we may find them. 

It is to be hoped that a goodly num- 
ber of public readers heard Kubelik, the 
“Wonder Boy” who has taken Boston 
by storm with his marvellous mastery of 
the violin. Those who were so fortunate 
learned anew several lessons that cannot 
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be impressed too often. Obvious among 
these lessons was the complete surrender 
of self which stamps high art. 

When a man of genius walks across 
our stage he does not play to the gal- 
leries. He knows not the meaning of 
sensationalism. He is possessed by a 
truth; the truth delivers itself through 
him — and that is all. Before the man 
of genius came we were entertained by 
the man of facility, and we thought that 
the exhibition of himself as the performer 
was a necessary part of the performance. 

The presence and the efforts of this 
youth Kubelik are marked by a certain 
fine reserve which sets him apart at once 
from the merely skilled performer. There 
is an absence of the swaying of the body, 
the tossing of the head, the general con- 
sciousness of responsibility in the phys- 
ical members which we frequently see in 
a violinist. This slender youth stands 
poised and quiet, looking out at you with 
deep eyes from under the heavy black 
hair, and lets the violin speak. The ab- 
solute freedom from any consciousness 
of self would be difficult to acount for in 
so young an artist if we did not recognize 
it as one of the marks of genius. 

And the music! Impersonal in its ori- 
gin, though personal in its appeal, it 
leaves no room for consideration of how 
it is done, although the technique is the 
marvel of the musicians. It is difficult 
to conceive of any man’s following close 
upon that pure, impersonal utterance 
with impertinent or egotistical speech. 
If you, as public reader, are sometime 
privileged to contribute to a program 
which is opened» by music like this, you 
must surely speak with bare-faced soul, 
if you never did before. You will not 
presume to obtrude self upon the notice 
of men who have just been held respon- 
sive to a great universal truth. 

Another lesson, one that we do not 
always stop to read, may be found in an 
adequate execution of a lofty musical 


composition. ‘This technique, perfect 
through which the soul of the artist 
speaks, is not acquired by chance or at 
haphazard. If every student of the art 
of vocal interpretation should realize the 
necessity of work, as the musician real- 
izes it, if he should toil intelligently, per- 
sistently, and systematically during the 
length of time that the musician deems 
absolutely essential in his artistic devel- 
opment, the old uneducational standard 
by which our art has been measured 
would not long prevail. Because we 
can command the attention of a class 
of people with our feeble efforts, the vast 
majority of us forget the meaning of 
work. We dip lightly here and there into 
the resources of literature, not so far be- 
neath the surface as to involve the dis- 
comfort of strenuous effort, and then we 
wonder that we do not more rapidly 
develop strength and facility. 

Let us return to the practice of our 
scales ; let us struggle for the mastery of 
larger motives. And that we may not 
forget these necessities, let us claim every 
lesson that may be revealed to us by our 
brother artist. 

+ 


The Commonplace in Hrt. 

The discussion at a recent Alumni 
meeting in regard to the treatment of 
the commonplace in art suggests the re- 
sponse of Marie Bashkirtseff to Guy de 
Maupassant’s protest that no one can 
find original themes : — 

“ Art just consists in making us swal- 
low the commonplaces by charming us 
eternally, as nature does with her eternal 
sun and her olden earth, and her men 
built all on the same pattern and ani- 
mated by pretty much the same senti- 
ments, But... . there are musicians 
who have only a few notes, and paint- 
ers who have but a few colors.” 

The eternal charm of the common- 
place — unless one can find and reflect 
that, he is not an artist. Beyond ques- 
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tion, the commonplaces must be glorified 
in the artist’s mind; must be held in 
their due relationship to the great plan 
of the Creator of the universe. But it is 
equally true that the beauty of the com- 
mon things lies in their simplicity. The 
reader only mars the delicacy and the 
beauty of the picture by overloading it 
-with philosophy and moralizings. The 
simplest object in nature, if the painter 
have colors to paint it truthfully, will 
teach its own lesson. 

What does the public reader mean by 
illuminating the commonplace? If he 
means reading deep meanings into com- 
monplace literature, thus entertaining 
and even elevating men by the force and 
charm of his own personality — there is 
something that is more worth while than 
that. Let him either speak his own 
thought directly to men, or seek to inter- 
pret the highest thoughts of master 
minds, fittingly framed. If, when he 
speaks of the commonplace, he refers to 
the theme, the subject-matter, —let him 
know that there is no commonplace in 
art. If he is dealing with the literature 
of power, he will find that the author 
has already painted his pictures in due 
proportion ; nothing is too mean to serve 
the central purpose. If the reader have 
an adequate appreciation of that pur- 
pose, and of the service of every part, he 
need not fear that he will reflect com- 
monplace truth. 


ad 


BH Memortal to Motber Ridder, 


The hundreds of Emersonians who 
have the most loving and reverential 
memories of Dr. Kidder will be grate- 
ful to have the following announcement 
brought to their notice : — 

The friends of the late Dr. Annie W. 
Kidder, for many years so well known to the 
students of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
are arranging to place a beautiful memo- 
rial window for her in the new Methodist 
Episcopal Church soon to be erected in 


Winsted, Conn., of which her son, the Rev. 
B. F. Kidder, is the pastor. 

If you desire to join in this expression 
of respect and love for “ Mother Kidder,” 
kindly send such contribution as you are 
pleased to make either to Prof. Charles 
Winslow Kidder, Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, Boston, Mass., or to Rev. B. F. Kidder, 
Winsted, Conn. 

Let us rejoice that we may manifest 
our appreciation of that long life of 
beautiful service; let us make this me- 
morial an expression of the love of all 
whom her friendship has strengthened. 


+ 


The Blalock Zndustrial School. 


It may well be a point of pride with 
us that, through one of our ablest repre- 
sentatives, we are directly linked to the 
educational interests of the South. 

Miss Blalock’s effortsin behalf of the un- 
enlightened portion of the Southern pop- 
ulation take cognizance of the various 
factors in a great race problem that is 
demanding solution ‘by the American 
people to-day. The condition of the negro 
will be bettered — and he made a useful 
member of society — only as his educa- 
tion combines industrial training with 
academic training. 

In that body of educators and public- 
spirited men who constituted the Fourth 
Annual Conference for Education in the 
South (convened in April, r901,at Salem, 
N.C.) the necessity of true industrial 
education was repeatedly emphasized. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott said: “We have 
heard a good deal about whether it should 
be industrial . or academic educa- 
tion which we should give the negro. 
They cannot be separated. The object 
of industrial education is to tie the brains 
to the hands, and if a man has not any 
brains he cannot tie them to his hands. 
. . . If we are to have industrial pros- 
perity we must have an educated indus- 
try; .. .. brain, heart, and hand must 
be educated to work together to a worthy 
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result. Nothing less than this deserves 
to be called education.” 

Dr. J. E. Russell, Dean of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, dwelt upon 
the importance of practical ideals in edu- 
cation for both races: “ The best disci- 
pline, other things being equal, is that 
which comes from dealing with ideas 
and facts which have a permanent inter- 
est for us in later life. I pick no quarrel 
with those cultured gentlemen who pro- 
fess to believe that a subject loses its 
educational value the moment it becomes 
practical. They have that modern phi- 
losopher, Mr. Dooley, on their side. He 
pictures the American college, you recall, 
as a place where the president invites the 
prospective Freshman into his office and, 
after politely offering him a cigarette, 
anxiously inquires what subjects the new- 
comer would like to have studied for him 
by his distinguished professors. After 
expressing his distrust of such method, 
Mr. Dooley concludes that it does n’t 
make much difference, anyway, what is 
studied, provided it be disagreeable 
enough!” 

The spirit of this same significant 
meeting may be reflected at once in a 
few words from the eloquent address of 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard : 
‘«¢ And what is the new conception of the 
educated life? There are two principles 
which it seems to involve. The first is 
this: that every man is made for some- 
thing — ‘ Every man’s life . . . is a plan 
of God.’ ... This is the charter of a 
universal education. Every one has a 
right to a chance, because every one is 
made for something. . ... Upon this first 
principle, the purpose of God’s provi- 
dence to man, follows the second principle 
of the new education. It is simply this: 
that the aim of education is to discover 
what any single life is made for and to 
educate the life to that end... . Here 
is the charter for the new diversity in 
education. There is, under this principle, 


no such thing as higher or lower educa- 
tion. A hoe is not a good jack-knife, and 
a jack-knife is not a good hoe, but one is 
no worthier an instrument than the 
other. Many of our educational 
ideals have set before us_ the 


thought of personal culture, as though 


one could find an end of living in his 
own self-satisfaction ; when in reality a 
person is simply a tool to do something 
with, and the highest education one can 
have is when that tool is set to its most 
effective use in the service of the modern 
world... . I heard . . . thata senator 
. said, concerning the work of Booker 
Washington, that it was nothing more 
than a scratch on the surface of the vast 
negro problem; and so it is. Yet we 
well know that a slight scratch on the sur- 
face penetrates the whole organism . . . 
for evil or for good. . . . May not this 
scratch upon the surface of the problem 
of education penetrate the whole fabric 
of our social order with its wisdom and 
consecration, as a healing medicine pen- 
etrates from a single point to all the tis- 
sues of the bodily frame; and bring to 
pass throughout our national life a resto- 
ration of social sanity and health?” 
The Blalock Industrial School is an- 
other expression of the recognition of 
new aims and ideals in education. 


ad 


TA Word from the Business Manager, 


Many of our subscribers seem to have 
overlooked the fact that payment of their 
subscription is an essential factor to the 
success of the magazine. Your inten- 
tions are doubtless good, but good in- 
tentions alone do not support the maga- 
zine. To remind you that you are in 
arrears, we have placed a _blue-pencil 
check mark on the envelope, also on the 
cover of the magazine, and ask that you 
at once do your part in this matter. 

ARTHUR E. CARPENTER, 
Business Manager. 
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Ir is with regret that I leave the con- 
sideration of the rise and development 
of art in Egypt and pass to the consid- 
eration of the further evolution of art in 
Assyria. Egypt, inspired with the maj- 
esty and sublimity of nature as a whole, 
is forever interesting to the student. 
While the art of Assyria undoubtedly 
marks an added step in the development 
of the race, and consequently in art, it 
is not apparent at first view. However, 
the mind of the Assyrian had come to 
act in a different way. The great prob- 
lem ever before the human mind, re- 
peated in all ages, of the origin, conduct, 
and destiny of the human race, was 
borne in upon the minds of the Egyp- 
tians in the majesty of its entirety, while 
the Assyrian attempted to analyze and 
classify these ever-recurring problems. 
To be sure, the Egyptians studied the 
parts of things, but only as they repre- 
sented aspects of the whole,—onlyas they 
represented the all-dominating Power of 
the Universe. They looked at the heav- 
ens, and said, “ What meanest thou?” 
They looked at the earth, and said, 
“What meanest thou?” But.the Assyr- 
ians looked at parts of the heavens and 
said, ‘‘ What meaneth this part or that 
part ?”’—-so their symbols, their images, 
their ideas, as we find them fixed in 
stone, were ideas which emphasized the 
impression made upon their minds by 
the parts. 

Assyrian and Egyptian art awakens 
different sentiments in the student. 
Egyptian art inspires one with a sense 
of the sublime, while the study of Assyr- 
ian art appeals to one’s love of com- 


plexity, of analysis, of detail. One can- 
not think of Egyptian art, theology, or 
philosophy without a feeling of rever- 
ence, while one’s contemplation of Assyr- 
ian art, theology, and philosophy awak- 
ens in him asense of fascination. The 
valley of the Nile is holy; the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris are en- 
chanting. 

Proceeding upon the idea that in a 
suggestive way the “individual repeats 
in himself the history of the race,” we 
find that the Assyrian period, or the 
period of the parts, marks the next log- 
ical step in the development of each in- 
dividual’s mental processes. A man 
who has attained the mental develop- 
ment of a Newton or a Herschel has 
passed through the periods that marked 
the progress of ancient civilization. He 
has passed through a period in his men- 
tal development in which, to all intents 
and purposes, he was Egyptian. He 
has had a succeeding period in which, 
mentally considered, he was characteris- 
tically Assyrian. Our chief interest in the 
plastic arts centres about the fact that 
‘art is a history,” and that it is an 
expression of the religion, the educa- 
tion, the society, of the country and the 
period in which it was produced. ‘“ The 
artist’s pen or chisel seems to have been 
held and guided by a gigantic hand to 
inscribe a line in the history of the hu- 
man race.” It is that we may consider 
the evolution of the human mind, and 
what marks it, that this course of lec- 
tures is given. Every teacher ought to 
know the laws which govern the unfold- 
ing of the human mind. Psychology, 
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in its application to pedagogy, teaches 
that when any new subject is presented 
to the mind, it first seizes upon the whole 
of that object or subject, and that, in its 
next step, it divides that subject into 
parts. For many years systems of study 
were based on an entirely different prin- 
ciple from this, and it is only within recent 
time that the educators of America and 
Europe have changed the basis of their 
methods of instruction. Great educa- 
tors will tell you that the human mind 
must of necessity consider a subject first 
as a whole, and that systems of educa- 
tion must be formulated with reference 
to this natural law. 

Let us take a brief survey of the na- 
tion which will teach us the lesson of 
the parts. 

The primitive civilization of Assyria, 
like that of Egypt, was cradled in the 
lower districts of a great alluvial basin, 
in which the soil was stolen from the 
sea by long-continued deposits of river 
mud. In the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, as in that of the Nile, it was 
in the great plains near the ocean that 
the inhabitants first emerged from bar- 
barism and organized a civil life. As- 
syria was literally stolen from the desert; 
the heart of the country was the district 
lying along both sides of the river; her 
important cities were in this region,— 
Khorsabad and Nineveh. 

The history of the first Assyrian Em- 
pire is shrouded in mystery. The vic- 
tories of the Babylonish princes put an 
end to it about 1060 B.c. 

745 marks the beginning of the second 
Assyrian Empire, the founders of which 
were intrepid men of war,—men of over- 
whelming physical power. It was King 
Sargon who carried the Ten Tribes of 
Israel into captivity (where they were 
gradually mingled with the native popu- 
lation, this giving rise to the popular 
tradition of the “lost tribes’’) and who 
founded near the foot of the Persian 


hills a city named in his honor. He 
there erected a royal residence, de- 
scribed in the inscriptions as a palace of 
incomparable magnificence, the site of 
which is now preserved by the vast 
mounds of Khorsabad. 

Sennacherib, the son of Sargon, holds 
the place of greatest renown in Assyrian 
history ; in the royal inscriptions he tells 
of his own achievements. Respecting 
the decoration of Nineveh he says: “I 
raised again all the edifices of Nineveh, 
my royal city: I reconstructed all its 
old streets, and widened those that were 
too narrow. I made the whole town a 
city, shining like the sun.” 

During the reign of Asshur-bani-pal 
Assyria enjoyed her Augustan age. Al- 
though he was a patron of art and lit- 
erature, he was yet a great warrior. 
The scenes of his sieges and battles he 
caused to be sculptured on the walls of 
his palace at Nineveh. These are now 
in the British Museum, London ; they 
are a perfect Iliad in stone. Although 
Assyria was at the zenith of her glory at 
this time, there was no unity in her na- 
tional life, so she fell a ready victim to 
the inroads of the Scythians and the 
Medes. Within two hundred years after 
the memorable siege of Cyaxares, 726B. Cc. 
the once great city was a crumbling 
mass of ruins, of which the name was not 
even known. ‘Nineveh, the dwelling of 
the lions, the bloody city, is laid waste,” 
exclaims the prophet Nahum. 

But few of the monuments of Assyrian 
art have survived the conquering hand 
of man and the all-conquering ravages of 
time. Egypt’s history, writ upon tablets 
of stone, is still an open page which 
Egyptologists may read. Much careful 
work is still being done in Assyria, and 
every year valuable contributions are be- 
ing exhumed. 

After Egypt reached the zenith of her 
glory, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, she gradually fell into decay. 
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Assyria, slowly emerging from barbar- 
ism, was taking her place as an agent of 
civilization. No doubt the Phcenician 
traders brought to her a knowledge of 
Egyptian art. A few centuries later the 
mighty Assyrian warriors stretched out 
conquering hands over the then known 
world, naming even proud and mighty 
Egypt as tributary provinces. Assyria 
built her art upon Egyptian art, but left 
upon it the stamp of her own individu- 
ality. 

Although Egyptian art speaks in un- 
mistakable language of the impression 
of the colossal, of the vast and mon- 
strous, and of the broad, general aspect 
of nature, we must not forget that the 
Egyptian differentiated the whole into 
parts, and, in some cases, suggested the 
relation of the parts to the whole, and to 
each other. But the emphasis of their 
work was given to the presentation of 
nature as a whole. The Pyramids, with 
smooth, polished surfaces, satisfied the 
Egyptian artists; the Assyrians liked 
the general idea of the pyramid, but 
they must needs divide it and sub-divide 
it, giving to it the aspect of a stepped 
pyramid; thus their pyramids were 
made up of visibly gradated parts. 
The Assyrian artists not only divided 
the whole into parts, but they exagger- 
_ated the parts. The emphasis of their 
art was as strictly the emphasis on the 
parts as the emphasis of the Egyptian 
art had been on the whole. 

Some Assyriologists claim that the de- 
parture of the Assyrian artists from their 
Egyptian models was due to the fact that 
the Assyrians were unable to procure 
stone for their building materials, and 
were obliged to use brick; this un- 
doubtedly did influence their architec- 
ture, but behind all this there was a 
power ; behind environment was an un- 
seen hand, working through the environ- 
ment. Some Egyptologists would have 


us believe that the distinct characteris- 
tics of Egyptian art were wholly due to 
the country, to the climate, etc. We ad- 
mit the power of environment, but there 
is something back of environment,— 
eternal law, law which governs mind, law 
which is the hand of Deity moving 
through all. Why did Egypt become 
the mother of science and art? Was it 
wholly due to environment? ‘The same 
Nile courses there to-day. The same 
alluvial deposit, the same soil, is there ; 
and yet no art is born to speak of the 
impression of this environment upon the 
artist’s mind. The Chaldean soil is as 
rich to-day as it was when Nebuchad- 
nezzar reigned; as rich to-day as when 
the Israelites were taken captive to 
Babylon. It was not environment alone 
that made Assyria emphasize the parts ; 
that idea seemed to dominate the mind 
of the age, and the record of the fact is 
in their monuments of art. I attribute 
it to the natural law of the human mind. 
Egypt furnished models of the whole. 
As the Assyrian artists dwelt upon these 
models the intellect naturally separated 
that mass into parts. They were not 
content with mere analysis; they must 
emphasize and exaggerate each part, 
dwelling upon each part in turn as a 
unit of thought. 

Ancient art was employed in the ser- 
vice of religion ; there is nothing to in- 
timate that art was cultivated for art’s 
sake, or for the love of art alone. Art 
began as soon as man had definite ideals 
concerning religion. Art was the ser- 
vant of these ideals; it was neither a 
plaything nor an ornament. As soon as 
art departs from its natural service its 
decline is marked in any age or among 
any people, and it becomes cold, formal, 
and corpse-like. The history of art re- 
veals that it is rising towards the zenith 
as long as it springs from divine neces- 
sity, and as long as it is a servant of the 
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religious feelings. This is true of all 
forms of art, be it painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, or oratory. 

In our consideration of Egyptian art 
we found that their earliest ideas of God 
were of his unity,—that they worshipped 
the one God; this unit of thought finds 
expression in their art. 

What was the religion of the Assyrians 
and Chaldeans? It is true they recog- 
nized the sun as the one god, but they 
soon wandered from that conception. 
The Egyptians held steadfastly to this 
idea. Circumstances made it concrete 
to their minds. The Nile was their one 
life-giver; the sun was the one great illu- 
minator of earth and heaven; finally 
their minds opened to see the One that 
was above the Nile, and above the sun, 
and that controlled these. Although the 
Assyrians lived in a land that was a gift 
from the waters, yet it was not one 
river, but two, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Although the nights in Assyria, 
as in Egypt, were beautifully clear, and 
although the stars were watched and 
studied, it did not lead their minds to 
think of the centre of all planetary sys- 
tems, nor did it direct their minds to the 
One, as it did the Egyptians. Another 
thing which largely influenced their re- 
ligious feelings was the sudden changes 
in the weather. When the weather was 
perfectly tranquil, suddenly dark, angry 
clouds would appear, and the next in- 
stant the rain would descend in torrents ; 
the lightnings would flash, and the sand 
would be driven by the wind. While one 
would be all but overwhelmed by the 
storm, suddenly it was gone, as quickly 
as it came. Whence it came or whither 
it went was a mystery, and the people 
could discern no cause for it. It was 
easy for the people to believe the storm 
was the freak of some god; that there 
were legions of beings who controlled 
the air, and that they must propitiate 
these beings. The time came when they 


believed that in every shadow there 
lurked some invisible being, either a god 
to be worshipped or a demon to be pro- 
pitiated. Their chief study was to dis- 
cern means by which to command the 
services of spirits when they were re- 
quired. The highest science employed 
was that of magic, for by means of this 
the denizens of the invisible world were 
controlled. The master of the earth was 
the sorcerer who by incantations and 
spells could compel obedience from ma- 
levolent spirits. 

The religion of the African negro and 
the Polynesian islander is still marked by 
a belief in magic and sorcery. Even to- 
day the ignorant negroes in the South 
are full of stories which tell of the way 
they were “ conjured ” by some supposed 
enemy. 

This belief in spirits is the second 
phase of primitive religion. In fetish 
worship mere existence is confounded 
with life, such lifeless objects as stones, 
mountains, etc., being worshipped. The 
belief in spirits marks an advance in 
mental development, for it tells of man’s 
belief in an intelligence outside himself 
which is not confined to an object tangi- 
ble to his senses. He arrives at poly- 
demonism; which means man’s _ belief 
that the government of the world is 
divided among a crowd of invisible 
spirits more powerful than man; that 
they may do him harm unless he can 
win their favor and good-will. 

As illustrated by the cut of the Eagle- 
Head Divinity, Assyria followed the ex- 
ample of Egypt in mixing up the forms of 
men with those of animals in their sacred 
statues; but it was only in their early 
art that this was done, and only the in- 
ferior genii that were thus represented. 
The mission of art is to translate relig- 
ious concepts into visible form; so the 
art of Assyria abounds with images of 
gods expressive of their belief in the 
benevolent and malevolent forces of 
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earth and air. One of the most inter- 
esting of these is the bronze statuette 
now in the Louvre, ‘“‘ The Demon of the 
Southwest Wind.” Their endeavor 
seems to have been to protect themselves 
from the ill-effects of the parching winds 
of the desert. This demon being in front 
of the doorway served as protection. The 
sculptor has made this demon as hideous 
as possible. Its grinning, quasi-human 
countenance ; its round, fierce eyes, sur- 
mounted by goat’s horns; its thin, at- 
tenuated body, partly covered by hairs, 
behind which are spread its bat-like 
wings ; — all conspire to a complete ex- 
pression of Satanic hideousness. 

The same laws which governed the 
development of their religious instincts 
governed the development of their art. 
It was a religion in which fear was the 
ruling sentiment. The habitual feeling 
was one of disquietude, we might say 
terror ; so when the imagination of the 
artist endeavored to give concrete form 
to their concepts it portrayed them 
rather as objects of fear than of love. 

This mixture of forms is not always 
repulsive ; it is particularly well managed 
in “ The Winged Bulls” from the palace 
at Khorsabad. They are symbols of 
force and thought, and the effect is one 
of sublimity and power. The head is 
that of a man, the body and limbs those 
of the bull, the mane that of the lion, 
while the wings are those of the eagle. 
The endeavor of the artist seems to have 
been to unite in a single being the high- 
est powers of life and nature, — the bull, 
the lion, the eagle, the man. The root 
of this conception is the same which 
suggested the Egyptian Sphinx, but the 
Assyrian love of complexity marks every 
feature of “ The Winged Bull.” 

The Sphinx lies in eternal repose, 
guarding the approach to the city of the 
dead, while “The Winged Bull” stood 
upright, ready for action. 

Everything in Assyrian art was aban- 


doned to the idea of making each part 
intelligible; even a passion for the rev- 
elation of the anatomy of man and beast 
seemed to possess the artist’s ideas of 
anatomy. In ‘“‘ The Winged Bull” each 
rib must be exposed to view; so, also, 
every feather in the wings. They were 
not content with giving the large, gen- 
eral outline; each part must be sug- 
gested even in its most minute details. 
The anatomy was not exact, but they 
revealed all they knew. This faithful 
portrayal, bringing an increased interest 
in the human figure, paved the way, and 
indeed made possible the splendid prod- 
ucts of the Phidian age, products which 
have been the despair of succeeding 
ages. 

This second period of art corresponds 
to that period in the development of the 
individual when his desire, his ambition, 
is to do something, to affect somebody, 
to leave his footprints not “on the sands 
of time,” but in the very structure of 
things. He feels his powers stirring 
within him, and burns with the desire to 
make an impression upon the world. 
This ‘“ Assyrian period ” of his personal 
development is a very valuable period; 
the feelings will be transmuted into pur- 
pose later on; ambition will be sup- 
planted by duty. The orator, in the 
course of his evolution, must pass through 
the ‘‘ period of the parts,” in which he 
determines that, be his gestures right or 
wrong, his voice smooth or rough, he 
will affect the minds of his audience 
with the parts of his discourse. The re- 
sult is what we may call the melodra- 
matic in his expression, Many crudities 
manifest themselves, but the speaker 
succeeds in gaining the attention of his 
audience to his points of thought. Out 
of this expression, which is a manifesta- 
tion essentially of the /ee/imgs, will grow 
a higher expression, dominated by the 
will. 

Let me close, then, with this thought, 
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—that the mind unfolds in power in 
accordance with certain laws which gov- 
ern it. Not all people whom we call 
learned have developed great power. 
There are many men who have given 
their lives to study, and we call them 
learned, for they have acquired much; 
they are like encyclopedias, they know a 
great many facts; and yet we cannot 
say that they have great mental power. 
Can this be called education in the true 
sense of that word? Take one of these 
men and place him in relation to some- 
thing new —new problems in life, new 
problems in business, new problems in 
philosophy, new problems in theology — 
and he is helpless. Why? His mind has 
not been developed. He has acquired 
many things which have been written in 
books, but his powers have not been 
unfolded, because he has not subjected 
himself in his education to the great 


fundamental laws by which mind-power 
is developed. He has not passed beyond 
the “ Assyrian period.” Man does not 
want to know this thing and the other 
thing as so many detached facts, be- 
cause he has read them or heard them. 
He wants to develop that power which 
enables him at first hand to discern 
truth and right, so that wherever he goes 
he lights a path around him; so that 
when he looks at a subject which is at 
first dark his own mind shall throw the 
light into it. How slow and wearisome 
the learning that is simply the result of 
acquirement!. How swift, how natural, 
the learning that results in development, 
because the man who is studying in a 
way to develop the powers of his mind 
has all nature and the God that made 
his mind to help him. He has but to 
incline his mind, and nature does the 
rest. 


With Wagner at Bayreuth. 


THE STORY OF PARSIFAL, AND ITS WONDERFUL SYMBOLOGY. 
WILLIAM HOWLAND KENNEY. 


SOME years ago a certain well-known 
social club in New York City posted a 
card forbidding the discussion of the 
following subjects: religion, politics, 
and Wagner. This was a joke with 
much of truth under it, as at that time 
there was so much feeling between 
Wagner’s admirers and his enemies that 
a quarrel was sure to follow if the for- 
bidden subject was brought up. But the 
past two decades have brought a change, 
and each year sees the open attacks 
upon him slowly giving place to admira- 
tion. 

In Leipsic, May 22, 1813, Richard 
Wagner was born. The house is not 
standing, as in 1888 it was condemned 
as unsafe; a modern structure now oc- 


cupies the ground, No. 88 Bruhl. Wag- 
ner’s people were of the middle class, 
the father holding the position of clerk 
in the city court. The carnage of the 
battle of Leipsic (where the Germans 
threw off permanently French rule) 
caused the outbreak of an epidemic, and 
among the victims was the father of this 
family of seven children, Richard at this 
time being only six months old. Ludwig 
Geyer, a friend of the family, came to 
the assistance of the deserving little 
widow in this dark hour. Not long after 
she became his wife, which was in every 
way a most fortunate thing, as he proved 
a kind father to the children and was 
exceptionally artistic in temperament. 
His versatility was extraordinary, he 
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being a fine actor, a playwright of merit, 
a painter of the portraits of royalty, 
and, last but not least, an opera singer, 
who created the tenor réle in Weber’s 
“Joseph in Egypt.’”’ This man guided 
the study of his now famous stepson in 
such a careful manner that Wagner ever 
loved him dearly as an own father. 

The whole family were artistic and 
dramatic in temperament. Of the seven 
children, four besides the great Richard 
distinguished themselves on the stage, 
as actors and opera singers. They 
moved to Dresden in 1815, as the step- 
father was then singing in opera there. 
This gave the little boy many chances 
to hear good music in his early youth, 
though he was by no means a child won- 
der, as many of the great masters have 
been. In fact, he never learned to play 
the piano well enough to execute his own 
works. 

Richard’s literary ability, the poetic 
side of his nature, made itself manifest 
before the musical side. At fourteen he 
had a grand drama planned, a compound 
of “Hamlet” and “King Lear,” in 
which forty-two persons died in the first 
act. As he himself writes: “I found 
myself compelled to make most of them 
reappear as ghosts, otherwise there 
would have been no one left for the last 
act.” He worked hard at this drama 
for two years. At the age of sixteen his 
mind outgrew it and the work stopped. 
He took up the study of English that he 
might read Shakespeare in the original. 
His appreciation of the great English 
poet became a passion which remained 
strong throughout his whole life. 

It is of great interest to see how this 
master mind which turned out such tre- 
mendous works— tremendous both in 
size and in weight of conception — be- 
gan to awaken to its own power. What 
a mind his was! Nothing except the 
colossal, in any form, had attraction for 
him. At five years of age he wanted to 


begin life-size portraits of kings; at thir- 
teen he took upon himself the task of 
translating Homer’s “ Odyssey,” and ac- 
complished half of it; at fourteen came 
the drama; and at sixteen, on hearing 
some of Beethoven’s music, he decided to 
make a musical setting for his drama, 
borrowed a book on harmony for a 
week, and began to compose. His 
studies were put into the hands of a 
teacher as soon as his parents learned 
of this new ambition; but the poor 
teacher could do little with him. He 
would not study rules and exercises, but 
must ever compose, even if his efforts 
were absurdly unsuccessful. 

His path was always up hill, — a long, 
hard climb. Beethoven was ever his 
ideal. So well did he study the great 
master’s works that in later life he often 
conducted the complicated symphonies 
without a score. 

The arrival of this only musical poet, 
Richard Wagner, had long been looked 
for. Jean Paul, the novelist, wrote the 
following (by strange coincidence, in 
Bayreuth, the town where, sixty-three 
years later, Wagner built his theatre): 
“Hitherto Apollo has distributed the 
poetic gift with the right hand, the mu- 
sical with the left—to two persons so 
widely apart that up to this hour we are 
still waiting for the man who will create 
a genuine opera by writing both its 
text and its music.’”’ Lessing, who died 
thirty-two years before Wagner was 
born, lifted his voice in like manner. 
Herder, dead ten years, had written at 
Wagner’s birth: “Who will annihilate 
the operatic cling-clang and erect an 
Odeon —a coherent lyric structure in 
which poetry, music, action, and scenery 
will be one and united?” In 1775 Gliick 
was hailed as such an one, but he had 
not the necessary diversity of talent. 

With these facts to precede him and 
the approbation of such masters as 
Spohr, Liszt, Bulow, Raff, Cornelius, 
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and Franz, Germany deliberately put 
her foot on this her most talented mu- 
sical son, well-nigh crushing him before 
she awakened to a perception of -his 
worth. 

A political ‘mix-up ” 
made him an exile many years. Switzer- 
land was then his home, though a part 
of the time he lived in Paris, starvation 
and want his constant companions. 
Why? Because he would not put a ballet 
in the second act of his operas, and had 
the courage to face the public with his 
new ideas; because his works had plot 
and continuity. The orchestra had in 
its part a story to relate ; the solo singer 
could not come to the footlights and dis- 
play his ability to the gallery. You went 
to the opera to learn the lessons of life, 
not to be amused and talk society 
scandal. 

This man, with a gentle and loving 
character, an artistic and fastidious dis- 
position, had the courage to face the 
public at large, the press, starvation, dis- 
honor, all for the sake of his convictions. 
What did he accomplish? He revolu- 
tionized the musical world ; not a modern 
composer but has been influenced by 
him. Even Verdi’s last works show the 
effect of his ideals. Wagner’s literary 
works are published in ten volumes, 
many of his essays being better than a 
term of lessons, if one will study and 
dwell upon their thoughts. Eleven mu- 
sical dramas he gave us, of which both 
the words and music are from his pen 
—- works which will be studied, enjoyed, 
and understood more and more each 
year, and will be looked upon as master- 
pieces as long as man has eyes to see or 
ears to hear. As a reward he received 
cuffs and kicks on every side. More 
hard things have been written of him, 
more lies told, more mud thrown at him, 
than at any other one man since the 
printing-press was invented. 

It is truly funny to read the criticism 


in Dresden 


“no melody ” — “only noise ”— “ will 
not be heard ten times’? —and a thou- 
sand like sentiments in referring to the 
beauties of “ Tannhauser ” and “ Lohen- 
grin,” which are now so universally pop- 
ular. 

Through the assistance of King Lud- 
wig II. of Bayern, he was able to finish 
his “ Nibelung’s Ring,” and in the face 
of the greatest financial darkness carried 
out his long-cherished plan of building 
in Bayreuth a theatre after his own 
ideas, where, in August, 1876, he gave 
the “ Ring” before people from every 
land, with crowned heads occupying the 
boxes. Even that success only increased 
the storm of unfriendliness, so that he 
was unable to give a season of opera the 
next year. 

On July 26, 1882, he brought out his 
last composition, ‘‘ Parsifal,” which is so 
often spoken of as “ blasphemous.” He 
was overworked by the effort, being then 
sixty-nine years of age; and with his 
family left at once for Venice, where he 
so loved to live. The stomach troubles 
from which he had suffered ever since 
his days of starvation in Paris grew 
worse, and the end came Feb. 13, 1883, 
relieving him of the burdens he had so 
bravely carried alone through the many 
years. 

The opera season at Bayreuth this 
year consisted of two complete perform- 
ances of the “ Nibelungen Ring” (a cycle 
in four parts, which are given on consecu- 
tive evenings), seven performances of 
“ Parsifal,” and five of “The Flying 
Dutchman.” The series opened July 22 
and closed August 20. As early as the 
first of last March all seats were sold for 
the ‘‘ Ring,” the tickets being disposed 
of only in sets for the four evenings. 

The opera-house is situated on a hill, 
to the east of the town; the roadway is 
now shaded by trees, which have been 
planted since the building was erected. 
Flower-gardens with winding walks are 
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laid out on each side. Such is the result 
of one small man’s mighty genius. It 
has transformed this quiet Bavarian city 
into the high school of opera for the mu- 
sical world. In the afternoons that per- 
formances are given the footpath is 
crowded with people, while the street is 
literally filled with a procession of car- 
riages, going and coming. The hill is 
so steep they can go no faster than a 
walk. By the theatre driveway are al- 
ways crowds who stand anxiously wait- 
ing to see the noted people and the 
finely gowned ladies. All is excitement, 
rush, and noise. 

The view from the front drive to the 
south and west is fine. The city lies at 
your feet, with the cultivated fields 
stretching away to the sky-line of the 
hills of Bayern. From the contemplation 
of this view the visitor is awakened by 
the sounding of “ the motive,” which is 
played by the horns before the theatre 
three times,— at fifteen, ten, and five 
minutes before the commencing of the 
overture. This is in order that no one 
may be late, as the doors are locked and 
not even a king can enter after the first 
note of the overture is played. 

The Wagner theatre building is of 
a style of its own — Wagnerian archi- 
tecture ; there is no other like it. The 
building material is red brick and wood. 
The form is that of a cross, as the stage 
has two wings, as large as the stage it- 
self. Itis alsoas high above and as deep 
under the ground as the distance which 
the curtain rises from the floor. This 
gives the possibility of unlimited scenic 
effects. It is possible to sink an entire 
scene or raise it at will, putting at the 
same time another in its place from 
below or above; also from the right or 
left can a like change be made. 

The orchestra-men and director are in 
a pit before the stage, which has a hood 
so arranged as to make them invisible 


from all seats in the house. The seating- 
capacity is not large — only 1,345 chairs, 
all on the ground floor, which is raised, 
as in most playhouses. The seats are in 
a solid block, there being no centre aisle. 
The crowds enter by six doors on each 
side of the house. Every seat in the 
auditorium is good, the royal boxes being 
at the rear of the house. You sit and 
look as at a living picture, the lighting 
being ideal. No long-armed man is for- 
ever calling you suddenly back to earth 
by waving a stick at some horn player 
in the back row of the orchestra. When 
all is dark the usual light in the prompt- 
er’s “ bee-hive”? does not remind you 
that it is only a play. Here it is real — 
they are players living real lives, with an 
accompanying flow of music coming from 
an unseen orchestra, which plays in what 
has been nicknamed the “ mysterious 
pit.” Everything is as near the ideal as 
it is possible to approach, even the chorus 
singers in many cases being soloists from 
the small operas in German. provincial 
cities. All the soloists are established 
artists, and for the most part give their 
services, feeling honored at being invited 
to take even a small part. The working 
force of the organization is enormous. 
This year the company consisted of 
four directors, with ten assistants; solo 
singers: eight sopranos, six altos, or 
mezzo-sopranos, eight tenors, twelve 
baritones and bassos; chorus of forty- 
six women, fifty-seven men, with one 
hundred and twenty-four men in the 
orchestra. A glance at Wagner’s idea 
of an orchestra may be of interest. Of 
the one hundred and twenty-four players, 
thirty-three were first violin, thirteen 
second violin, thirteen cellos, nine double 
bass, nine French horns (more than 
double the number of horns the usual 
orchestra feels bound to possess), and 
seven harps, which are used in the 
Rhine maidens’ songs and the fire 
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music of “ The Walkiire.” What effects 
are not possible with a working force of 
such magnitude |! 

As “ The Hollander,” attractive as it 
is, can be seen in many cities, I will 
speak only of ‘“ Parsifal,” which one 
must visit Bayreuth to see in opera form. 
Wagner had many times in his life ex- 
pressed a desire to write an opera of a 
religious nature, but was always discour- 
aged in this motive by his friends. They 
feared such a work would be the cause 
of fresh attacks from every side, a han- 
dle his enemies would grasp at eagerly. 
He finished this opera, “ Parsifal,” on 
Jan. 13, 1882. In a way it was the 
fulfilment of his sacred-opera idea — 
though in a much modified form. 

In the last act of “ Lohengrin,” at the 
departure of the knight, he announces 
that he is a son of Parsifal, and a Knight 
of the Holy Grail. The Grailsburg is 
situated near the Castle Monsshat in 
Spain. It was built by King Titurel 
and his knights as a temple for the Holy 
Grail, which was given into his care by 
an angel. 

The Grail is the cup used at the Last 
Supper,which later received the Saviour’s 
blood flowing from the spear-thrust at 
‘the crucifixion. This cup has the power 
of refreshing and invigorating the knights, 
who are allowed to look upon it when 
it is uncovered by the king. Kling- 
sor, a representative of heathen sensu- 
ality, once tried for admission to the 
brotherhood, but was refused as he lacked 
purity of heart and was not free from 
worldliness. He swore vengeance on 
the knights and built himself a castle in 
the immediate vicinity, where he has as 
captives to work his ends a swarm of 
lovely maidens. 

When Titurel felt death creeping upon 
him his son Amfortas was crowned king. 
Amfortas, young and ambitious to anni- 
hilate Klingsor, who had led many a 
young knight astray, went forth to do 


him battle ; but he himself, King of the 
Grail though he was, fell a prey to temp- 
tation, in the form of Kundry, the most 


‘beautiful of Klingsor’s maidens. Kundry 


is the Herodias of the German legend, 
who laughed at the Christ carrying His 
cross, and was condemned to ‘cursed ~ 
laughter ” and to wander till she should 
again find a Saviour who through love 
should set her free. While Amfortas was 
under Kundry’s spell Klingsor snatched 
the holy spear and painfully wounded 
Amfortas in the side. This spear was 
used by Longinus when he pierced the 
Saviour’s side, and was given into Titu- 
rel’s care with the Grail. Amfortas’s 
wound refuses to heal, flowing blood 
and water. Thus he is sustained con- 
stantly by the presence of the Grail 
(which has power to infuse vigor into 
the veins of the beholder), only to suffer 
woeful torment in body and in mind for 
his sin of falling into temptation and 
losing the holy spear to his enemy. 

These events,which precede the drama, 
are related in one way and another dur- 
ing the first act. 

The drawing of the curtain shows 
Gurnemanz, one of the older knights, 
and two pages asleep on the greensward. 
They are awakened by the call to morn- 
ing prayer, sounded from the castle in 
the distance. After a short prayer they 
go about the preparation of the morning 
bath for the king in a lake which is seen 
in the distance. Kundry soon appears 
in a fearful condition, hair flying and 
wild-eyed (when not under the spell of 
Klingsor the poor creature does all in 
her power to serve the Knight of the 
Grail). This time she brings a balm 
from Arabia, hoping it will ‘heal the 
king’s wound. The king, who has now 
been brought in on a litter, going to the 
bath, is thankful to her, but has little 
hope in this balm, as once upon the rim 
of the Grail, in letters of fire, appeared 
the words: “ Durch Mitleid wissend der 
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reine Thor, harre sein, deu ich erkor.” 
(A literal translation of this means noth- 
ing. The idea, however, is: ‘A pure 
and innocent one awakened by sympa- 
thy ; wait patiently for the one sent.’’) 

A wounded swan flies upon the stage, 
followed by the boy Parsifal, who boasts 
to Gurnemanz that he shot it on the 
wing. The old knight tells him that all 
that lives is holy, shows him the blood 
on the snowy feathers, the sightless eye, 
the powerless wing, so moving the boy 
that he breaks his bow and arrows. As 
Parsifal is unable to tell aught of him- 
self, Kundry explains that he is the son 
of Gamuret, born after the death of his 
father, who was killed in battle. The 
mother, to save her son from a like end, 
lived alone with him in a forest. Thus 
he grew up, ignorant of the world and 
his parentage. Parsifal now relates that 
he ran away from his mother, following 
some armored knights, as he wished to 
be one also; but becoming lost in the 
forest, he had since wandered about aim- 
lessly. Gurnemanz suspects that this may 
be the pure and innocent one, and wish- 
ing to see if the sight of the suffering 
king will not awaken him, takes him 
into the Grail Hall, whither the king has 
been carried to unveil the Grail. 

This change in scenery is made with- 
out lowering the curtain. The scenery 
moves from left to right; the two men 
walk from right to left. The effect is as 
if they walked through the woods into 
the castle. 

The knights enter and Amfortas is 
brought in. He at first refuses to unveil 
the holy vessel, as it renews his power 
to suffer; but at last he does his duty to 
the knighthood. This unveiling is one 
of the most religious and impressive 
things I have ever witnessed —the 
scenery, the lighting, the music, the 
costumes, the action, and in this unique 
theatre. It is as if you were present at 


the profound ceremony of these holy men 
in very truth. Would that some power 
would speak through my pen, that I 
might carry a little light to the world, or 
that part of it which is so narrow as to 
think that lessons from the teachings of 
holy men cannot be taught from the 
stage of a theatre. “ As a man thinketh 
so is he.” 

Parsifal is unmoved by it all. The act 
ends as Gurnemanz, disappointed and 
vexed at his conduct, shakes him soundly 
and pushes him out of the door, saying: 
*“ Leave thou our swans in future alone, 
and seek thyself, gander, a goose.” 

The second act is in Klingsor’s castle, 
the first scene being between Klingsor 
and Kundry in preparation for Parsifal’s 
reception, as he has been seen climbing 
the hill. It is an awful scene, depicting 
the poor woman coming under the spell 
of the truly black magic. The second 
scene is in a garden. Parsifal appears 
and a bevy of flower maidens dance and 
sing to him, but with no effect other 
than to amuse him. They try to em- 
brace him, which he does not under- 
stand, and it annoys him. Later they 
are ordered away and he is left with 
Kundry, now as beautiful a woman as 
stage art can produce. She has no power 
over him until she tells him of the death 
of his mother. In grief he sinks at her 
feet powerless. She raises his head and 
gives him his mother’s last greeting, — 
a kiss, — which she intends to make the 
first kiss of love for him. With a move- 
ment of disgust he moves away. That 
kiss has made him clairvoyant; he sees 
it all, —the fall and suffering of Am- 
fortas, the work before him. He, the 
pure and innocent, is, “in the twinkling 
of an eye,’ awakened, enlightened 
through sympathy to self-sacrifice for 
the brotherhood, Symbolically, the 
lower side of the man’s nature, base 
passion, must die for the pure and di- 
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vine; the Grail, the spark of God in 
each of us—this, the soul, cannot be 
dragged in the mire by lust. 

Parsifal will not listen to Kundry — 
the boy is now a godly man. She in- 
vokes a curse on him, to wander over 
the earth in search of King Amfortas. 
Her cry brings Klingsor, who, seeing 
the situation, as a last resort hurls the 
holy spear at Parsifal. The spear takes 
its flight across the stage, then remains 
suspended over his head. He grasps it 
and describes in the air the cross. In- 
stantly, as by earthquake, the castle 
falls, the flowers of the garden wither, 
Kundry swoons, shrieking. All the 
external beauty, with its potent sensuous 
appeal, is transformed into a desert, 
leaving Parsifal standing in the midst 
of the desolation, a man, glorified by 
self-knowledge, armed with truth, purity, 
and Godlike courage, ready to carry the 
healing gift of the Holy Spear to the 
wounded Amfortas and to suffering hu- 
manity. 

The first scene of the third act is laid 
on the edge of a wood, one end and the 
door of a hut visible in the background. 
Gurnemanz, now an old man, lives here, 
at times as a hermit. Kundry, a humble 
servant of the Grail, is doing some work 
in and about the hut. A knight in full 
armor appears. Gurnemanz sees him 
and bids him have respect for the holy 
ground upon which he stands, and for 
the law which forbids man to bear arms 
on that day, Good Friday. Parsifal — 
for it is he —obeys, and on taking off 
his helmet is recognized at once by 
Gurnemanz, though now he is a bearded 
man and much worn by his long search 
for Amfortas, the consequence of Kun- 
dry’s curse. At sight of the spear Gurne- 
manz’s joy knows no bounds, as the 
legend has been that Amfortas’s wound 
can be healed only by being touched by 
the holy one — awakened through sym- 
pathy —with the spear with which it 


was made. Gurnemanz relates to Parsi- 
fal that since his departure the knights 
have been denied the blessing of the 
Grail, the king refusing to unveil it, hop- 
ing thereby to starve out his own life 
and end the torment. Parsifal thinks all 
this suffering is his fault for not hav- 
ing sooner found the Grail, and is so 
moved that in his exhausted condition 
he almost faints. Kundry brings water 
and, removing his armor, washes his 
feet, then pours oil over them from a 
golden vessel, drying them with her long 
hair. Gurnemanz anoints his head and 
proclaims him King of the Grail. Par- 
sifal’s first act is to baptize Kundry, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy and releas- 
ing her from the curse. They go toward 
the Grailburg, as this day it is the duty 
of Amfortas to unveil the Grail, if he 
will. 

The scene changes, as in the first act, 
to the Grail Hall, a scene beyond de- 
scription. The knights come in as be- 
fore. Amfortas refuses to perform his 
task, only to gain strength for suffering. 
He wildly tears. off the dressing of his 
wound, begging some knight to kill him. 
Parsifal steps forward, touching the 
wound with the spear, which by some 
electrical appliance is made to glow 
blood red. He then ascends to the altar 
under the rotunda of the hall, in the 
middle of the stage. Here, after prayer, 
he unveils the Grail. The musical part 
of this scene is divine, if anything on 
earth can be. The light effect is such 
that a halo seems to come down from 
heaven upon Parsifal, which light grows 
till its brilliancy is as a light to all the 
world. A dove slowly descends and 
hovers over his head. Kundry falls in 
reverence and awe, overcome by the 
spirit. Amfortas and Gurnemanz, with 
the knights, pay homage upon their 
knees, while unseen singers sing almost 
inaudibly, as angels in heaven, the chant 
of redemption. 
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This work is considered sacrilegious 
by many in that upon the stage it uses 
the action of the Magdalene’s washing 
the feet of the Christ; also because the 
Buddhist idea of reincarnation is coupled 
with the Christ story. Indirectly, per- 
haps, but nevertheless unmistakably, 
Kundry is reincarnated to atone for her 
sin (this fact is brought out by a speech 
of Gurnemanz in the first act), and the 
Christ spirit in Parsifal carries on again 
the work of salvation. 

But let us look more deeply into this 
epic poem and study it symbolically. It 
will then be seen that Parsifal corre- 
sponds to the spirit, the unthinking mind ; 
Amfortas, to the soul, the thinking mind ; 
Klingsor, to the body, the lower mind, 
the seat of the passions. Kundry is love, 
a colorless element, the servant of all, 
_ ever anxious to do good works for the 
knighthood, but obliged, against her will, 
to serve Klingsor, or the lower passion, 
when commanded so to do. 

The knighthood is each and every one 
of us who is conscious of the scheme of 
life, conscious that the real self isa godly 
element, shut up for the time being in a 
case of flesh, and travelling through this 
school, the universe, for some reason and 
end not yet made manifest. The Grail 
is the inner view, which comes to the 


faithful knight, of some good work done; 
spurring the entire man to new efforts. 
Gurnemanz is hope, faithful ever, help- 
ful to all, optimistic even in the darkest 
The spear is purity, for only by 
purity can we heal the wounds of the 
thinking mind made in moments of yield- 
ing to temptation. 

The picture then appears as the think- 
ing mind of youth falling into the temp- 
tations of lust through sensual love, re- 
ceiving a wound that is lasting, in that 
purity is lost. The spirit of man, or the 
spark of divinity in each, alone can con- 
quer the lower passions and carry the 
spear of purity back to the soul, or the 
thought realm. This the spirit does, but 
the way is long and winding, and the 


hour. 


wound well-nigh unbearable, before relief 
Pure love, or Kundry, 
free from the power of lower man,washes 
the feet of the traveller on his arrival, 
and in turn is glorified by the blessing of 
the spirit. How appropriate that Parsifal 
should reach his journey’s end on Good 
Friday! Hope is fulfilled in that Gurne- 
manz anoints the spirit (Parsifal) as 
king. They then go into the hall. The 
spirit makes itself known to the soul, the 
wound is healed, the Grail unveiled, and 
the whole man is refreshed again. 


at last arrives: 


Dresden, Aug. 27, 190T. 


After the Storm. 


EmiLy LouisE McINTOosH, ’97. 


“The world lies deep and white beneath new-fallen snow.” 


THE world is beautiful this morn, 

All white and calm; while over all 
There rests serene a holy hush 

That from the pure snow seems to fall. 


The world is beautiful within ! 
I hear still voices, yet unheard; 
The whir of suffering is still, 
And Peace broods like a mother-bird. 


Detroit, Dec. 10, 1901, 


The world is beautiful around ! 
I see in faces what before 

Was but a blank, unspeaking page, 
Till Love interpreted Life’s lore. 


The world is beautiful above ! 
For when I lift my eyes in praise 
I find God’s plans and purposes 
Are ever tuned to noblest ways. 
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Che Hrt of Elibu Vedder. 


LEILA SIMON, ’or. 


In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts there 
is a group of pictures by Elihu Vedder 
which, once seen, are not soon forgotten. 
Each bears the stamp of one artist; and, 
though unlike in subject and treatment, 
so distinguishing is this mark of individ- 
uality that it is with no hesitancy that the 
same master hand is recognized in each 
painting. 

Elihu Vedder, an American by birth, 
came of an old Dutch family who set- 
tled in New York. It is curious to note 
how transformed has become the Dutch 
ideal in painting when an ocean and two 
generations stretch between. Look at 
the stolid, unimaginative Van Dykes and 
Holbeins; then at this group of Ori- 
ental, mystic, psychical pictures. You 
will realize that neither ancestry nor 
American nativity altogether explains 
the art of Elihu Vedder. There is some- 
thing here, deeper than race or clime, 
which transcends both, and is vaster. 

It is said of Vedder that his technique 
is slovenly, careless, and ill-proportioned. 
Granted. But take this “ Lazarus” that 
hangs here on the wall. There are some 
things greater than color — greater than 
chiaroscuro or a careful blending of tint 
and tone. And it is this something that 
has startled the world anew, genera- 
tion upon generation — this inexplicable 
something which, because we have no 
language adequate to designate it, we call 
the soul of the artist. 

“Lazarus,” deep-eyed, sombre, yet 
withal peaceful as the stillness that sur- 
rounds a mountain-top, looks out from 
an azure canvas. The dark face is 
Oriental, swarthy, enfolded in the snowy 
turban that reveals all the dusky pallor 
of the night in the tomb. Where did 
Vedder see this vision? Where did he 


learn to draw these lines of pain, sweet- 
ened, about the grave mouth? Where 
did he see the look of mysterious awe 
that is in the steady eyes? Where did 
he feel the perfect peace of complete 
understanding of the Infinite Will? We 
look at it again and again. ‘This sor- 
rowful, swarthy face will not have done 
with us. Nor do we return to it merely 
to delight the eye. We are held and 
fascinated by the power of a deeper sense 
than sight. We know, we feel with Laz- 
arus, the awful experience of one who 
has risen from the dead. 

This is the strength of Elihu Vedder. 
Art is not to feed the eye and leave the 
soul athirst. The strong, broad stroke, 
the lofty ideal, the original concept, are 
directed to the eye of the mind. Imag- 
ination and thought ;— that is the dom- 
inant note in this splendid “ Lazarus.” 
Need there be more? We rest content; 
and come again to gaze our fill upon the 
tranquil, mysterious man who looks at 
us with “such dignity, such pensive- 
ness and moving serenity” that we are 
strengthened as we move away in sad- 
ness. ‘Lazarus’ is the epitome of this 
poet-artist’s genius; “it is a fusion of 
force and grace, of power and charm.” 

We turn to the picture beside “ Laz- 
arus,” and here again we find the mys- 
tery, the unfathomable unknown, this 
something far more significant than an 
exercise in technique. “The Lair of 
the Sea-Serpent ”’ is not less strange than 
the ‘‘ Lazarus ” that hangs near it. The 
horrible sea-monster, huge, gigantic, men- 
acing, is resting in, his lair on the white 
sea sand. Just sand and sea and this 
awful thing! But it is enough. The 
sense of the “unknowable and the un- 
known,” the bleakness and stillness, are 
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here. No human being is on the can- 
vas. Here is not the law of love; only 
mystery, awe, and horror. We turn away, 
but again our eyes seek the picture, and 
a feeling of large stillness as upon high 
places comes upon us, and repugnance 
is lost in the infinitude of silence. 

Still another is there of this group, 
“The Sphinx.” Again the solitude, the 
magnificent loneliness. We question, 
but there is no answer. We long to 
know, but our longing is unsatisfied. 
Calm, mystic, symbolical, the face of the 
Sphinx looks beyond our small, human 
lives of a day, deep, deep into centuries 
past, and far into centuries of the future. 
Unmoved, unchanging, silent, until Time 
with his corroding fingers will wear it 
away — still enigmatical, still unfathom- 
able. 

Thus we find this deep-souled poet- 
artist in these three canvases before us. 
Boston is fortunate to own, besides these, 


three lesser pictures that hang near. Go 
to this corner and rejoice that from clas- 
sic Rome, that wasted, ruined city where 
Vedder has lived and worked for thirty 
years, have come these strange pictures. 
Because we have known, wondered at, 
and loved these three pictures of Elihu 
Vedder we wish to see also his marvel- 
lous illustrations of ‘‘Omar Khayyam,” 
his masterpiece; the mosaic of “ Mi- 
nerva”’ in the Congressional Library at 
Washington; and the incomparable mural 
paintings, symbolic, fanciful, melancholy, 
that adorn the Huntington home in Phil- 
adelphia. No mere artist has given to 
the world of eye and mind this rich leg- 
acy. He must be one “who is a man 
as well as a painter; who has lived as 
well as painted; who has speculated 
much, pondered much, felt much — it is 
this that places Elihu Vedder in the first 
rank of imaginative painters to-day. 
Their name is not Legion.” 


Platform #rt. 


FROM A GRADUATE STUDENT’S NoTE-Book. 


Mr. CHARLES T. GRILLEY: No branch of 
elocution has been more neglected than 
that of humorous reading, either through 
indifference on the part of instructors or 
through their inability to find a practical 
theory for the teaching of this branch of 
our art. 

No set rules can be formulated that 
would govern us in the rendition of hu- 
morous selections; but the mind and the 
body can be placed in certain conditions 
that will render the humorous work 
easier. I learned of a physician who 
treated patients afflicted with melan- 
cholia and nervous depression by having 
them curve the corners of the mouth 
upward, as if about to smile, when they 
felt depressed. He is attaining remark- 
able results from this treatment. 


The person who has been travelling 
all day and half the night, with possibly 
five minutes for lunch at a railway junc- 
tion, is not in the best condition to give 
the choicest rendition of a humorous 
composition ; nevertheless, he should be 
able to get into condition for the time 
being, to feel in the same attitude as 
when first he read the selection and 
chuckled inwardly as he thought of the 
possibilities it possessed for tickling the 
risibilities of an audience. 

Suggestiveness is a most important 
element in humorous reading. It is a 
certain sly twinkle in the eye, the odd 
little gesture, or the peculiar tone of the 
voice that will convey to the audience 
what it would take several lines on the 


printed page to express. In order to 
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command these little effects, we should 
familiarize ourselves as much as possible 


with an understanding of what wit and _ 


humor are. 

It is generally said, “Oh, you must 
have a special knack to be funny! That 
is a gift!” Granted that some are given 
this to a greater degree than others. 
We cannot all become leaders, but we 
can all contribute our share and furnish 
a vast amount of pleasure, each in his 
humble way. 

From the days of the nursery, when 
Mother Goose rhymes fill us with child- 
ish glee, to the later days when we are 
able to enjoy the comedy of Shakespeare 
and Goldsmith, we all pass through a 
varied assortment of alleged humor in 
our daily reading. Some of it we appre- 
ciate; a big share of it we cast aside as 
silly and not worth the time expended in 
reading it. But we who intend making 
reading our life-work must, like the mana- 
ger or actor who is constantly looking 
for a good play, go through a_ vast 
amount of chaff in order to find the one 
grain of wheat. ‘There is so much ma- 
terial that is humorous to read, but ut- 
terly impracticable for platform  pur- 
poses! I have laughed in private many 
times over selections that I thought would 
send an audience into hysterics, and, to 
my disgust, after committing them, have 
had them greeted with that indifference 
vulgarly styled “a frost.” So many 
times I have been asked if I read the 
“Mr. Dooley” sketches. - These are 
gems of humor, and are more widely 
read and laughed at than any similar ar- 
ticles in the daily press; yet I do not 
know of any one who has ever been able 
to make much of a success of them for 
public reading. ‘This is but one of the 
many cases a reader has to consider in 
getting material for humorous work. 

There is but one way to test a selec- 
tion, and that is by trying it on an audi- 
ence. One good trial where everythin 


is favorable for its presentation will usu- 
ally demonstrate to you whether it will do 
to add to your repertoire or whether it is 
best to consign it to everlasting oblivion. 

A young lady correspondent of Wer- 
ner’s Voice Magazine claims that she can- 
not properly recite humorous pieces. 
She says, “I am fondest of poetical 
selections from standard authors, and use 
them altogether.” It is fortunate that 
this young lady is not attempting to cater 
to a popular audience. Although her 
repertoire is most excellent, it would be 
much stronger if a few bright humorous 
poems or sketches were added to give it 
variety. ‘The numbers she considers she 
is best fitted for would stand out still 
stronger by contrast. 

Humorous reading should be selected 
with the same amount of care as is given 
to dramatic or pathetic selections. 

This is a laughter-loving age. In 
these strenuous times we all need to be 
amused, and those who can by a little 
study and practice bring people into a 
realization that this world is not all a 
vale of tears must be considered as pub- 
lic benefactors. There never was a time 
when people needed a tonic in the way 
of laughter more than to-day. 

You who have had the privilege of re- 
maining in the College three or four 
years have a duty to perform. You are 
particularly fitted to do a missionary work 
by spreading the gospel of laughter 
throughout the universe. How can you 
do this? By paying more attention to 
the humorous side of life. Be con- 
stantly on the lookout for something 
bright and amusing with which to enter- 
tain your acquaintances, your invalid 
friends, and your general audiences. 

Even though you may not consider 
yourselves as born humorists, you are all 
capable of making some one laugh, 
somehow and at some time. Do not 
think you are so dignified that you can- 
not cause laughter. It is a very easy 
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matter to do so; indeed, the more dig- 
nified you may appear to yourself, the 
more hilariously funny you will be to 
others at certain times and under certain 
conditions ! 

In my college days there was in my 
class a young minister from Ireland, the 
personification of dignity. Everything 
which he attempted was done in all seri- 
ousness. No one would ever have 
thought of him as capable of presenting 
anything humorous. It so happened 
that in our presentation of ‘ Hamlet” 
he was cast to appear with me as the 
second grave-digger. His success in 
this role will never be forgotten by those 
who saw him. He revealed the fact that 
he was comedy from the tips of his toes 
to the crown of his head. Yet if any 
one had asked him to choose a program 
of readings he would probably have 
fought shy of introducing anything hu- 
morous, and no doubt said that he was 
not fitted by nature to do that style of 
work, 

In a volume entitled “Why We Laugh ” 
I find these lines: “ There is an account 
of a dramatic Mzcenas who took a 
steady boy from his parents, and, igno- 
rant of any humorous or other propensity, 
solemnly dedicated him to the Comic 


Muse. The boy, however, did ripen in- 
to a capital comedian. Perhaps this is 
an exceptional case, for there is no spe- 
cial chrism whose anointing will induce 
the jolly genius; but a little discipline 
and some research may enable a serious 
soul to group and illustrate the humor of 
others.” We should all realize that we 
have it within ourselves to make some- 
thing of a success in different lines of 
comedy. 

As one who has been working for sev- 
eral years in an attempt to amuse and 
entertain the public, I can assure you 
that humorous work pays—not only 
financially, but in the pleasure that re- 
sults from seeing others happy. 

On New Year’s Eve I was asked to 
assist at an entertainment given to the 
inmates of the Consumptives’ Home at 
Grove Hall. If you could have seen the 
pleasure that the poor invalids expressed 
in their faces over something that en- 
abled them to forget their sorrows for a 
brief moment, I know that you would 
have said that humorous reading has its 
place in our work and amply repays for 
all the time devoted to it, even if it 
never does more than to brighten the 
few remaining hours of such hearers as 
these. 


“Essentials of Hrgumentation. 


Epwin DuBois SHURTER, PH.D. 


In noting tendencies in modern educa- 
tion, the revival and spread of college 
debating is significant. In England,where 
college debating has long been carried 
on, Oxford and Cambridge each have 
from twenty to twenty-five debating soci- 
eties ; debating is an important feature of 
the university life, and many of England’s 
noted orators and statesmen received 
their first training in these societies. In 


America, within the past ten years, there 
has come, in and out of colleges, a note- 
worthy revival of the old-time debating 
lyceum — in some cases under another 
name. Intercollegiate athletics have been 
paralleled by intellectual athletics in the 
form of intercollegiate debates. Begin- 
ning with the Harvard-Yale debate in 
1892, Eastern universities have followed 
the example, — Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
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Columbia, Cornell, and others. In the 
Middle West intercollegiate debating is 


actively engaged in, and many annual. 


. contests are held. 

The causes of this marked interest in 
debating among students are not far to 
seek. In the first place, it represents 
not so much a reaction against college 
athletics — as is sometimes claimed — 
as an activity along similar lines and 
through similar causes. As the typical 
American student of to-day is no longer 
the “pale” student, too ethereal for a 
vigorous physical life, so, on the mental 
side, he is no longer the simple “ book- 
worm,” wholly removed from the cur- 
rents of thought and action in the great 
world-life for which he is supposedly pre- 
paring. He is interested in and prepar- 
ing to meet the demands of American 
citizenship, — studying and discussing 
the economic, social, and political ques- 
tions which are pressing for solution, 
and so fitting himself as a leader and 
speaker in the future. And, too, as a 
form of public speaking, debate has the 
advantage of keeping a speaker to the 
point. He is not indulging in “ glittering 
generalities,” but has a definite issue to 
which to speak. Thus are avoided the 
faults of vapid utterances, of attempts at 
mere rhetoric, of a general lack of unity 
and coherence in speaking. 

Debate has also many special advan- 
tages which may be mentioned. (1) /¢ 
teaches one to think for himself, logically, 
clearly, and honestly. How many of our 
opinions and so-called convictions, which 
we hold as axiomatic, are inherited, or 
the prevalent opinion of those with whom 
we are associated? The process of de- 
bating is a fine test as to the value of 
such opinions. Mere assertion or citing 
the opinion of another will not avail in 
debate ; one must state reasons for the 
faith that is in him. A debater must be 
a thinker. Educators sometimes think 
they have done their all when students 


are taught to study ; but surely a higher 
aim still is teaching them to think. Many 
branches of study must be largely taken 
on the authority of specialists, but the 
discussion of present-day topics in debat- 
ing societies opens up a field of subjects 
upon which authorities so differ that no 
opinion is orthodox. This the novice in 
debate soon discovers. He rises, and 
with great satisfaction proceeds to en- 
lighten his hearers. He airs his second- 
hand views with supreme confidence. 
But presently, as he sees the bottom 
knocked out of his arguments one by one, 
his conclusions refuted by established 
facts, he becomes disgusted with his sec- 
ond-hand opinions and begins to think 
for himself. Nothing is so conducive to 
thought as the direct contact of mind 
with mind. Nothing so opens one’s 
mental vision as to the breadth and in- 
tricacies of a subject as an effort to define 
his position upon it. Nothing so clearly 
and forcibly shows a man the unstable 
foundations of his opinions as an at- 
tempt to support these opinions in the 
face of unsparing criticism. 

(2) Debating produces broad-minded- 
ness and toleration. It does this by com- 
pelling attention to both sides of a 
mooted question — for any really debata- 
ble question always has two sides. Cur- 
tis, in his oration on the Puritans, tells 
of how Charles Sumner, in the midst of 
a heated discussion, was reminded that 
he forgot the other side. “ There zs no 
other side,’’ said Sumner, emphasizing 
his assertion with a blow upon the table 
before him. “ There,” “says? “Curtis, 
‘spoke the Puritan.” But it must have 
been Puritan bigotry and narrowness, 
for to justify such a reply it must needs be 
translated to mean: I have examined 
both sides of this question, and find the 
truth is on this side. It is unfortunate 
for any man, or class of men, to be placed 
under such conditions that their opinions 
are given out as authoritative and re- 
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ceived as such — or if not so received, 
are delivered when no opportunity is af- 
forded for their utterances to be disputed. 
Hence the tendency of preachers and 
teachers to become dogmatic and _ nar- 
row. Lawyers, on the other hand, are, 
as a Class, liberal-minded and tolerant. 
Is not this because of the practice in 
debate their profession affords? The 
hard knocks they give and receive make 
them tolerant of antagonistic views. 

So the practice that students have in 
discussing either the affirmative or nega- 
tive side of a debatable question tends 
to remove unfounded prejudice and nar- 
rowness. “I can’t argue for the affirm- 
ative [or negative] side of this question,” 
the young debater is often heard to 
remark. But why should one not accus- 
tom himself to see and present the truth, 
wherever he may find it? Such a remark 
as that quoted really ‘“‘ begs the question,”’ 
and usually denotes narrow-mindedness. 

Whenever people disagree in a discus- 

_sion, and produce reasons to support 
their respective views, they are debating. 
Debate is, therefore, a far more common 
exercise, in all relations of life, than we 
are apt to think. Its object is to dis- 
cover truth,—to determine upon which 
side of a given question the truth lies. 
In its true sense debating is a contro- 
versy rather than a dispute ; it isa log- 
ical discussion for the purpose of eluci- 
dating thought, or influencing action. 
Never debate simply for the sake of de 
bating. Even in debating societies, de- 
bate should have for its object the vindi- 
cation of some truth seriously disputed. 
He who cultivates mere disputativeness 
is an insufferable bore. Oftentimes a 
student who has mastered the beginnings 
of argumentation mistakes them for the 
end, and disputes for disputation’s sake 
when there is nothing real or useful to 
contend for. In James Lane Allen’s 
“ Reign of Law,” the hero is asked his 
position on some abstruse religious ques- 


tion: “ What do you think about it?” 
‘“‘T think,” was the reply, “that it is not 
worth talking about,” — a remark appli- 
cable to many subjects that people essay . 
to debate. 

In its broad sense, debate is the search 
for truth. Truth is that which admits 
of proof. He who is an honest seeker 
for truth will necessarily employ truthful 
means in discovering it. He will not 
attempt to convince by fair means or 
foul, but will be honest with himself and 
his hearers, and will never appeal to low 
or mean motives. Debate may there- 
fore be defined as the art of causing an- 
other to believe as one wishes through 
proper appeals to the intellect and emotions 
by means of argument. An argument is 
a fact or principle, or set of facts or prin- 
ciples, adduced as evidence of some 
other fact or principle. It is the process 
whereby the connection between that 
which is admitted and that which is 
doubted is traced or tested. 

A debatable question implies that a 
given proposition is maintained by one 
and doubted or denied by another. It 
implies a disagreement, else there is 
nothing to debate. In the questions on 
which people disagree, as they arise in 
real life, there is ordinarily no stated 
proposition to formulate the matter in 
dispute ; and one of the first things that 
one skilled in argument will do is to 
reduce the discussion to such form 
whereupon it frequently develops that 
the disputants’ views are identical, or 
that they are discussing two wholly 
different propositions. 

A proper subject for debate, then, 
must be capable of affirmation and de- 
nial. A proposition is the only form 
of words having an affirmative and neg- 
ative side. The proposition should be 
stated in unambiguous language, so that 
the issue raised is clearly indicated. In 
deliberative bodies, the issue is expressed 
in the form of motions, resolutions, or 
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bills; in legal practice, by the pleadings 
in the case. In formal debate, the issue 
raised —the proposition— may be in 
the form of a declaratory sentence, as, 
The formation of a National Debating 
League is desirable; or in the form of a 


question: Is the formation of a National 
Debating League desirable? or in the 
form of a resolution, as, Resolved, That 
the formation of a National Debating 
League is desirable.-— From the Amert- 
can Debater. 


College Hews. 


The Recital Course. 


On the evening of December 4 Mr. 
Samuel A. King, M.A., of Oxford, Eng- 
land, presented ‘‘ The Hunchback,” in 
Chickering Hall, as the fifth recital in 
the annual Southwick Course. 

Although Mr. King’s reputation as 
scholar and interpreter of literature was 
already established in Boston by his ap- 
pearance in Steinert Hall last season, 
yet many of his audience of December 4 
had not been privileged to enjoy his 
intelligent, discriminating work before. 
The interpretation of the famous comedy 
was clear and truthful, and altogether 
pleasing. Mr. King’s versatility in char- 
acterization will not be forgotten by the 
lovers of the drama in Boston who heard 
him in Chickering Hall; and his person- 
ality will be a pleasant memory until he 
comes to us again. 

The entertainmentin the Southwick Course 
on Friday evening at Chickering Hall was 
given by Samuel A. King, M.A. The play 
was “ The Hunchback,” Sheridan Knowles’ 
famous drama, which is always interesting, 
and which serves admirably to display a 
reader’s versatility. 

Though comparatively a stranger in Bos- 
ton, Mr. King received a very flattering re- 
ception and was heartily and constantly 
applauded. 

In the lighter passages of the play Mr. 
King was very happy, especially in the love- 
making between the fair Helen and her 
cousin and in the scenes with Lord Tin- 
sel. Throughout the play he showed a deli- 
cacy of touch and refinement of manner that 
were very pleasing. 

The audience was large, and as it was 


mainly composed of pupils and teachers 


from the Emerson College of Oratory it pre- 


sented a rather formidable array of critics, 
but as Mr. King easily met all the demands 
made upon him he may consider his evident 
popularity as a well-merited tribute from 
those who are able to appreciate the time 
and study required to attain a position of 
prominence in the reader’s profession to-day. 
— Boston Times. 


As a fitting climax, Mrs. Southwick 
closed the course in Romantic and Poetic 
Drama, December 13, with a reading of 
Bayard Taylor’s translation of Goethe’s 
“ Faust.” 

It is futile to attempt to suggest the 
power and beauty of the lesson reflected 
from Mrs. Southwick’s reading of the 
great drama. ‘The marvellous scope, the 
variety, the mighty motive, all combined 
to call into play the reader’s wealth of 
resource to an extent beyond any mani- 
festation tendered us before. ‘The dra- 
matic power and unity possessed and 
held the audience; the measureless vari- 
ety charmed them. 

The last dramatic recital in the Southwick 
Course at Chickering Hall was reserved for 
Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, who last 
evening read from Goethe’s “ Faust,” using 
Bayard Taylor’s translation. Mrs. South- 
wick, always a charming reader, was at her 
best, giving a dramatic recital that was 


nearly the equal of a stage production. — 
Boston Transcript. 


The Chickering Hall series of recitals 
from the modern romantic and poetic drama, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Lawrence 
Southwick, terminated brilliantly when Mrs. 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick gave a delightful 
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interpretation of Bayard Taylor’s translation 
of Goethe’s “Faust” before a large audi- 
ence. 

Seldom has this classic been so graph- 
ically illumined on the stage, the absence of 
scenery and stage accessories really tending 
to a clearer conception of the more subtle 
sentiment of the drama. The characters, 
by the sole power and genius of Mrs. South- 
wick, were endowed with life, and moved 
and spoke, until one felt as if in their actual 
presence. Mrs. Southwick’s dramatic power 
and personal magnetism held her audience 
for an hour and a half, without evidence of 
fatigue, and as the charming lady retired 
she was given a tremendous ovation, being 
brought back repeatedly and nearly buried 
in floral tributes. — Boston Herald. 


Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick’s recital 
of “ Faust,” by Goethe, given at Chickering 
Hall, Friday, the last of the series under the 
auspices of the Emerson School of Oratory, 
one might call a fitting ending of a number 
of fine recitals. 

That Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick is 
a favorite with Boston audiences is well 
known, and was shown the hearty ap- 
plause with which she was greeted. She 
wore a loose white atlas gown, trimmed 
with beadwork and with little bunches of 
violets fastened around the neck. 

If anything may be called a dramatic 
monit is “ Faust,” wheninterpreted asit as 
by Mrs. Southwick. With her wonderfully 
strong and yet so flexible’voice, which never 
once grew weary, she expressed the most 

ter er feelings, equally effective as those of 
sion or hatred, and as a sweet surprise 
»sang a few notes from Gounod’s music 
in Margaretha’s part. 

The close, silent attention with which her 
reading was followed was not broken once 
during the}evening, but at the end the ap- 
plause burst forth with a heartiness that was 
unmistakable, and Mrs. Southwick was re- 
called repeatedly. She was presented with 
numerous bouquets,among which wasalarge 
bunch of lilies of the valley, and also with a 
framed picture of the great poet Goethe. — 
Boston Times. 


Dean Southwick has announced his 
course for the fall of 1902. It will con- 
sist of the historical plays of Shake- 
speare. 


The Blalock Fndustrial School, 


Anew movement which is engaging the 
interest of patrons of education in both 
North and South owes its origin to the 
philanthropy and the untiring effort of 
one of our college family, Miss Annie 
Blalock. 

The Blalock Industrial School, which 
has opened at Topeka Junction, Ga., is sit- 
uated on an old plantation which was first 
settled by James Blalock, Miss Blalock’s 
great-grandfather. This early emigrant 
from South Carolina cleared the ground 
and founded a home in the wilderness. 
Mr. J. T. Blalock, Miss Blalock’s father, 
has presented her with the plantation, 
and she has dedicated it to the interests 
of education in the South. 

The object of the Blalock Industrial 
School is to improve agricultural condi- 
tions among the colored people in the 
country districts of Middle Georgia. Itis 
a well-known fact that the vast and rich 
agricultural resources of the South are yet 
to be commanded. Many of the old plan- 
tations which once yielded abundantly 
under intelligent labor have become im- 
poverished and unproductive in the hands 
of ignorant tenants, largely negroes, who 
have occupied them since the war drew 
the owners to the towns. The great need 
in the South is intelligent labor. The 
Blalock Industrial School, it is hoped, 
will meet that need in Georgia. It is de- 
signed as a sort of experiment station 
for illustrating what skilled, scientific 
labor can do in developing the resources 
of the soil. It is a home school for col- 
ored youths, directed by Tuskegee grad- 
uates whose training and experience 
abundantly fit them for the work. The 
industrial training will be supplemented 
by academic courses. 

Farmers’ Improvement Societies will 
be organized, modelled after the Tus- 
kegee Conferences and Societies estab- 
lished by Hon. R. L. Smith, of Oakland, 
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Tex., which have wrought such a revo- 
lution among the negro farmers in Ala- 
bama and Texas. The members of these 
societies are shown that the money which 
they spend in one year for rum, tobacco, 
red candy, bright ribbons, beads, etc., 
can be better expended in erecting frame 
houses; that these can be _ beautified, 
and that they can be kept neat and tidy. 
As the negro learns the sacredness and 
integrity of the home, vice, immorality, 
and ignorance disappear; from being 
a menace to our free institutions, he be- 
comes law-abiding and self-respecting. 

Many earnest and influential men are 
interested in Miss Blalock’s endeavor, 
among them being Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
of New York, president of the Southern 
Educational Conference; Hon. G. R. 
Glenn, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Georgia; Dr. James E. Russell, 
dean of ‘Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York; John Graham 
Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry, agent of the Slater and Pea- 
body Funds, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Lyman Abbott ; Pres. Truman J. Backus, 
of the Packer Institute, Brooklyn; Mr. 
Walter H. Page, New York; Prof. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, of Harvard. 

Among the members of the Board of 
Trustees, Advisory Board, and Board of 
Visitors, may be mentioned: G. R. 
Glenn, Georgia State Committee of Ed- 
ucation; J. T. Blalock, Barnesville, Ga. ; 
Charles Wesley Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston ; 
Mary A. Livermore, Boston; The Right 
Hon. Lord Dunmore, London, England ; 
Lady Ramsay, Scotland. 

The old mansion formerly occupied 
by the Blalock family is gone; a smaller 
frame building is occupied by the school. 
Miss Blalock has granted the principal, 
Mr. J. J. Goldwire, the use of the remain- 
ing acres of the plantation, in addition 
to the portion which she has deeded to 


- the school. 


As the students learn the 
mechanical arts, and the school grows, 
they will erect their own buildings, 
expanding from this established centre 
as Tuskegee has grown under the direc- 
tion of Booker Washington. 

The immediate need is for money with 
which to erect dormitories and work- 
shops. In the neighborhood are more 
than one hundred children seeking ad- 
mission to the school. The need is very 


great; it is believed that a knowledge 


of the purposes and aims of the school 
will bring forth liberal contributions. 
Scholarships for needy and deserving 
students are solicited. 

A series of entertainments is projected, 
the proceeds of which will be devoted to 
the needs of the school. A recital is an- 
nounced for the afternoon of February 6, 
at 2.30, in Chickering Hall, which is an- 
ticipated with keen pleasure. Miss Bla- 
lock will give sketches and songs in 
negro dialect, Mrs. Emerson and Mrs, 
Parsons will read, and Miss ‘Greta Mas- 
son will sing. On the list of patrons are 
the following names: Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Bates, General Loring, 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Guild, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mr. George W. Cable, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
Mr. Wm. G. Ward, Mrs. Bond, President 
Emerson, Dean and Mrs. Southwick, 
Mrs. Augusta King, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, Mrs. Marean, Mrs. Carpenter, 
Dr. Baker-Flint, Mrs. Clara P. Bigelow. 

Other friends of the cause are realiz- 
ing material support by similar means. 
Miss Merritt will give a recital in Cleve- 
land; Miss Alice Low, another, in Chel- 
sea, Mass. 

Contributions for the school or com- 
munications in regard to it will be re- 
ceived by Miss Blalock, treasurer, at the 
College, or by J. J. Goldwire, principal, 
at Barnesville, Ga. 
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Personals, 


Miss Smith recently read several num- 
bers at a reception for the benefit of the 
Somerville Hospital. 


‘Word came to us in the summer of 
the death of Alice Maud Buck, a beloved 
daughter of the Alma Mater, at her home 
in Warren, Mass. 


Mr. Edward Howard Griggs has 
opened his series of lectures on “ The 
Life and Art of Four Italian Cities,” a 
course rich in inspiration and _ instruc- 
tion. 


Dean Southwick was called to Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., in the holiday vacation, 
where he addressed the students of the 
Pelham Manor School. He also read in 
Kent’s Hill, Me. The dean spent the 
second week of vacation among the 
New Hampshire mountains, at Choco- 
rua, where he and Mr. Tripp found rec- 
reation in snowshoeing over the hills. 


Miss Noyes spent ten days of the 
Christmas vacation in Texas. She filled 
seven reading engagements, presenting 
*“ She Stoops to Conquer” and miscel- 
laneous programs before women’s clubs 
and church societies. Miss Noyes finds 
a wide field for platform work in the 
South. She visited Miss Gertrude Mc- 
Brien, ’96, at Ft. Worth University, and 
Miss Edna George, ’oo, at Weatherford 
Academy, two able representatives of 
Emerson College in Texas. 


The Cambridge Chronicle speaks as 
follows of Miss Tobey’s recent appear- 
ance in the annual Y. W. C. A. Course 
in Cambridge: “ Among the numerous 
public readers, it is rarely that one finds 
an artist. It was an artist to whom the 
friends gathered in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Hall listened on 
last Thursday evening. Miss Frances 
Tobey, from the Emerson College of 
Oratory, read from ‘ Hiawatha,’ and the 


poem, so well known, received fresh illu- 
mination at her hands. The truth and 
purity of Miss Tobey’s concept and the 
exquisite delicacy and force of her ren- 
dering revealed the poet through the 
artist.” The ‘“ Hiawatha ” program fore- 
shadowed the appearance of Mrs. Annie 
Longfellow Thorp, who on the evening 
of January 16 will tell the Association of 
“A Visit to Hiawatha’s Descendants.” 


Miss Merritt, of the Cleveland City 
Normal School and the Laurel Institute, 
visited with President and Mrs. Emer- 
son during the holidays. She was warmly 
welcomed in the College on opening day. 
The Seniors were especially favored by 
her presence during their class hours, 
when she spoke to them in earnest advo- 
cacy of the Emerson philosophy of edu- 
cation, and urged them to become thor- 
oughly grounded in the principles of 
their system before leaving the College. 
She spoke further in loving and discern- 
ing appreciation of Dr. Emerson’s great 
work and presence. 

Miss Merritt has won recognition in 
Ohio in the year since she left us, as an 
exponent of important principles of edu- 
cation and by her remarkable success as 
a teacher. At the close of her year’s 
service as assistant principal of Laurel 
Institute her pupils entertained the edu- 
cators of Cleveland with two recitals: 
an afternoon by the little folks was de- 
voted to a presentation of an adaptation 
from Ernest Seton Thompson’s animal 
stories; and an evening’s production of 
a dramatization of “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish ” showed the work of the 
older girls of the institute. In conse- 
quence of her work in the Laurel Insti- 
tute, and of the success of High School 
pupils whom she had trained for com- 
mencement, the close of her first year 
was marked by invitations to assume 
charge of departments in five schools in 
Cleveland. 
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Alumnt 


Miss Evalena Thomas, ’o1, has re- 
turned for graduate work. 


Miss Ethel McDiarmid, ’oo, studied 
at the College during her Christmas va- 
cation. 


Miss Evelyn Fraser, ’o1, is teaching 
in the Indiana (Penn.) State Normal 
School. 


Miss Arian Scott, ’oo, teaches oratory 
and physical culture in Liberty College, 
Glasgow, Ky. 


Miss Frances Fenwick, ’o1, is success- 
ful in private class and recital work in 
Montreal, Can. 


Mr. Frederick Manning Hall, ’98, con- 
tinues his studies in the Boston Univer- 
sity Law Schoo . 


Miss Ethel M. Batchelder, ’99, suc- 
ceeds Miss Drew in Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


Miss Ethel McDiarmid, ’oo, has suc- 
ceeded Miss Keating in Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Penn. 


Mrs. Frances Holbrook-Pfeiffer, ’98, is 
now a resident of Boston and an occa- 
sional visitor at the College. 


Miss Jennie Eddy, ’gg, is teaching 
physical culture in Mrs. Somer’s School 
for Girls, in Washington, D.C. 


Miss Margaret Bairde Randal, ’g7, is 
teaching elocution and English in the 
Westfield (Mass.) High School. 


Miss Ida M. Page, ’96, has charge of 
the Department of Oratory in the Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) State Normal School. 


Married, at Madera, Penn., on Tues- 
day, June 18, 1901, Miss Anna Mar- 
guerite Blyth, ’99, to Mr. George Rodden 
Bigler. 


Hotes. 


Miss Ellen Dole, ’97, continues her 
work in the Ithaca Conservatory, and is 
taking courses in Cornell University. 


Miss Ethelwyn Drew, ’99, occupies 
the Chair of Oratory and Physical Cul- 
ture in the Brockport (N. Y.) State Nor- 
mal School. 


Miss Harriett Collins, ’o1, has been 
called to Mount Pleasant, Ia., to direct 
the physical training in the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane. 


Miss Bertha Clowe, ’99, of the Elite 
Concert Company, was warmly received 
on the occasion of her recent appearance 
in Association Hall, Boston. 


Miss Florence May Scott, ’96, teaches 
physical culture in the public schools of 
Uxbridge, Mass., and conducts a private 
kindergarten in Whitinsville. 


Miss Gertrude Trufant, ’99, who is 
spending the season in Florida, has read- 
ing engagements with three Southern 
Chautauqua assemblies. 


Married, at Roxbury, Mass.,on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 8, 1902, Miss Martha 
Mason, ’o1, to Mr. Sidney Lee Curry. 
Home, 2 Rockland St., Roxbury. 


Mrs. Josephine Collins-Beeman, ’98, is 
teaching in the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, in Odd Fellows’ Building, the 
former site of Emerson College. 


Miss Maymie Ware, ’oo, continues 
her work in Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and engages in recital work 
in West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. 


A recital was given in Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple by Bertha Wyman Clowe, 
November 13, which attracted a gathering 
nearly filling the auditorium. She read sev- 
eral dramatic and humorous selections in a 
manner which drew hearty expressions of 
pleasure from her hearers. — Boston Globe. 
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Mrs. Harriet Colburn Sanderson, ’86, 
of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., lecturer 
for the Reciprocity Bureau for Wisconsin 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, lectures 
and interprets literature throughout an 
extensive field in the West, winning the 
highest approval everywhere she ap- 
pears. 

The Chautauqua Lake Assembly, New 
York, of August 15, has the following to 
say in regard to Mrs. Clara Newton Cat- 
tern, 93: ‘‘ The delivery of the Chautau- 
qua lecture Tuesday evening by Mrs. 
Clara Newton Cattern has never been ex- 
ceeded, and for that matter scarcely 
equalled, by a woman in the amphi- 
theatre.” 

The press and the public are warm 
in their praise of the excellent work 
done by Miss Ethel Hornick, ’93, this 
season in her characterization of Lady 
Eastney, a leading character in Henry 
Arthur Jones’s play “ Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fence,” presented by the Empire Com- 
pany of Daniel Frohman. Miss Hornick’s 
friends have been glad to welcome her at 
the College recently, as well as to enjoy 
the charm of her personality as seen be- 
hind the footlights at the Hollis. 


Among the alumni who were at Emer- 
son during the holidays were the fol- 
lowing: Miss Louise Downer, ’98; Mr. 
Harry Ross, ’97 ; Miss Helen Sanborn, 
*89; Miss Ada Brooks, ’99 ; Miss Ethel- 
wyn Drew, ’99; Miss Eleanor Barnes, 
’99; Miss Ellen Dole, ’97; Miss Ida 
Page, ’96; Miss Parks, ’00 ; Miss Emma 
West, ’96; Miss Mary Haney, ’98 ; Miss 
Lillian Cairns, ’97; Miss May Newton, 
93; Mr. Frederick Hall, ’98; Miss Ma- 
rilla Curtis, ’99; Miss Maud Andrews, 
’99; Miss Lilla Kelly, ’90; Miss Jennie 
Eddy, ’99. 


One of the Bath (Me.) papers speaks 
of a recent appearance of Mrs. Emma 
Tuttle James, ’91, of Boston, before the 
Fortnight Club of Bath: “Mrs. James 


told the story of ‘ The Princess’ in her 
usual charming manner, .. . holding 
the closest attention of the audience by 
her magnetic personality as well as by 
her sympathetic rendering of this most 
beautiful of Tennyson’s poems. Es- 
pecially enjoyable were the songs ‘Sweet 
and Low’ and the ‘ Bugle Song,’ which 
were sung in a voice of pure sweetness 
and power.” 


Emerson loses one of her brightest, 
bravest, and most loyal sons in the death 
of Alton Lindsey, ’93. Mr. Lindsey had 
been a marked representative of the 
Alma Mater and an able exponent of her ~ 
principles during the years in which he 
had engaged in public work. He had 
attracted favorable attention by his ven- 
tures in the field of literature. Fanny 
Crosby, the blind hymn-writer, said, 
“He was a natural poet—his poems 
are worthy of a place on any book-shelf.” 
He had written a drama, which he ex- 
pected to read in various towns during 
the present season. The Syracuse Lec- 
ture Bureau had made thirty engage- 
ments for him which had to be cancelled 
when he was suddenly prostrated with 
hemorrhage of the lungs. He sought 
healing in Southern California, but soon 
succumbed to a fatal disease. 

Scores of Emerson College friends 
mourn with the parents of this earnest 
Christian young man, who is so suddenly 
called from a worthy work. 


To the Alumni. 


The interesting meetings of the Asso- 
ciation are to be continued, as an- 
nounced. It is hoped that many gradu- 
ates will attend these later meetings. 
The various days of the week have been 
chosen that you may have the benefit of 
seeing the enlarged work of the College. 
The classes of the morning will be freely 
open to you, and once each day there 
will be a special Alumni Class. In the 
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afternoon, at 2.30, in Room One, the 
Association will meet for the discussion 
of the topics named : — ; 


Fripay, FEB. 7.— “ Public Teaching: the 
Aims of the Teacher.” Miss Edith M. Whit- 
more, chairman. 

Benefit Entertainment, Chickering Hall, 
to assist in carrying on the broader work 
of the Association. Dean H. L. Southwick, 
chairman. Date and special announcement 
later. 

TuEspDAY, APRIL 8.—“ The Lecturer: (a) 
the Demands of To-day; (4) the Aims of the 


Lecturer.” Mrs. Mary L. Sherman, chair- 
man. 

TuHurspAy, May 8.—Annual Meeting, 
Reunion, and Banquet. Mr. Walter B. 


Tripp, chairman. 
Will you not give us the benefit of your 
active support? Membership, $1.00. 
JuLia KinG Parsons, Sec’y-Treas. 


Meeting of Alumni. 


Wednesday, December 11, was Alumni 
Day at the College. The graduates who 
were in during the morning had a spe- 
cial period with Mrs. Southwick, in the 
Library. In the afternoon a reception 
committee from the Senior and Graduate 
classes helped to make the half-hour at 
the close of class work pass pleasantly 
for the visitors. At 2.30 the meeting 
was opened in Room 1, by the president, 
Mr. Kidder. Miss Mabel Henderson, 
’97, was in charge of the program for 
the afternoon. The theme in discussion 
was the second of the two devoted to 
“The Public Reader.” At an earlier 
meeting ‘‘ The Demands of To-day ” had 
claimed the attention of the association ; 
and ‘“ The Aims of the Interpreter,” as 
a complementary consideration, was the 
theme for December 11. 

Mrs. Julia King-Parsons opened the 
discussion. She said that the aim of 
the interpreter must usually be a double 
one: first, truthfully to interpret to oth- 
ers the meaning of the best literature ; 
secondly, to meet the demand with a 
success that will insure a living for the 


reader. The two aims must be com- 
bined. We must hold to our high ideals, 
but we must so relate them to the needs 
of people and to existing conditions that 
there will be a demand for our work. 
Having considered the demands, one 
must accommodate himself to the public, 
while all the time endeavoring to create 
a demand for the highest. 

Mrs. Parsons referred to the unanimity 
with which the old miscellaneous pro- 
gram had been relegated to everlasting 
oblivion by the former meeting of the 
association. She said that the miscella- 
neous program does not necessarily 
mean a variety show; that the reader is 
still frequently called upon to give occa- 
sional readings, alternating with musical 
numbers, on a varied program. It is 
true that we are growing beyond the 
Assyrian stage to the more unified Greek 
ideal of art; and it is desirable that your 
varied program be governed by some 
thread of unity. 

The speaker said that in view of the 
fact that the College has long recognized 
the necessity of holding a high standard 
in literature, it was superfluous to empha- 
size further the importance of interpret- 
ing the best things. There is no excuse 
for the presentation of cheap literature 
when the best writers offer.us such a 
varied wealth of resource. 

A word of caution was given in regard 
to the interpretation of the play or dra- 
matic monologue. Not all interpreters 
are impersonators; let each reader be 
careful that he reflect his message through 
the form natural to him. Do not adopt 
the monologue as your field because 
some one else has succeeded greatly with 
it. What mode of expression is most 
natural to you? 

What is your aim as an interpreter? 
It involves the aim of your life. Your 
aim is to express, in the form that is 
most natural to you, the highest concepts 
of your soul. What is your highest inter- 
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pretation of life? To reflect that must be 
your highest aim. You must express the 
highest thinking and feeling of which you 
are capable. 

We must not think, because a few great 
men and women have succeeded along a 
specific line, that the demand of to-day 
is limited to that line of work. It is be- 
cause they have followed their own genius 
rather than questioning the desire of the 
public that they have created a demand. 
Do not be discouraged if you fail in a 
form of work through which some one 
else has succeeded. Find the form which 
Jits you, — that which is the freest out- 
let for your soul. Speak through it, and 
the public will listen to you. 

To be true —true to the intent of the 
author, true to the audience, trusting that 
they desire the highest, and true to him- 
self —that is the aim of the interpreter. 

Mr. Kenney sang a cycle of Christmas 
songs, by Peter Cornelius, prefacing the 
music with a suggestive comment upon 
the beautiful “art songs.” Miss Grace 
Burrage accompanied Mr. Kenney, and 
the interpretation, through the voice and 
the piano, of the inspired German’s con- 
ception of the sacred associations of the 
first Christmas was most satisfying, 

Mrs. Southwick spoke eloquently, sug- 
gesting certain ideals for the public 
reader. She said that the great things 
that have been done in the world have 
been done by those who had to do them, 
whether they were appreciated or not. 
Your life means your secret aspirations, 
and they must compel you, not what 
some one else asks of you. She spoke 
of having seen a little lady in one of the 
theatres the evening before (Miss Bertha 
Galland) whose entire impersonation was 
characterized by a certain star-like radi- 
ance of a constant angelic love, which 
was greater than anything which she did 
through the details of execution. It is 
true that we cannot simply live from our 
aspirations at random; there must be the 


facility in execution that will enable us 
not to get in the way of our aspirations. 
Yet there is an atmosphere, a pure radi- 
ance, which is the most powerful sermon 
— though not a preachy sermon. 

You all know what you would like to 
do, though you do not all know in what 
form you would do it. You must be in- 
dependent as to form. You must not 
be afraid of the public, else you are not 
its teacher. You must have faith in it, 
but must not depend upon it. You have 
something to give to it; then if you fail 
to hold its interest the first time, you 
must say with renewed determination, 
“You shall see this,” and try a fresh 
attack. Remember the importance of 
variety ; no mind can sustain thought 
long on the same plane. There must be 
occasional relaxation ; alternate laughter 
and tears. The intuition will tell. Never 
do a thing because you think it will take 
with an audience, if it does n’t feel right. 

The miscellaneous program should 
characterize itself according to some 
unity of feeling within yourself; we do 
not want the miscellaneous Az or miss. 
Some readers put certain things into 
juxtaposition, with utter disregard of 
unity, in an endeavor to be effective. 
People do public reading in a more un- 
educated way than they do anything 
else. The musician must know at least 
his scales before he feels that he can 
entertain the public; but the public 
reader often is not burdened by a con- 
sciousness of the necessity of knowing 
his technique. 

The reader should be prepared in the 
reinforcement of his being — should have 
had a wide range of experience. Seek 
the illumination that comes from resource 
— resource in literature and in life. You 
cannot speak to men else. Your aim is 
to be the messenger, the revealer of 
something that you have found, of the 
best part of life as it is. The greatest 
artists, like Shakespeare, have put their 
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fingers into all things, reflecting the web 
of life in its lights and shades as the 
shuttle weaves back and forth in the 
making-up of existence. Reflect all the 
experiences of all mankind. Do not be 
exclusive ; be true, deep, broad. Get in 
touch with life itself — not its formalities, 
itsrules. All readerscan. Your message 
is the burden of ‘truth which you must 
reveal, whether you be a great or a little 
artist. Gather all into your heart; try to 
reflect it in expression. If you are too 
much afraid of failing you will not suc- 
ceed. People say, “It is better to err on 
the safe side’ —¢# zs not/ It is the per- 
son who is not afraid of doing the wrong 
thing who succeeds. Be in earnest and 
persevere. Remember that life cannot 
show its meaning to you in one, two, or 
three years. Never retreat because you 
can’t; retreat only because you see some- 
thing better to do. 

There is a cry against “art for art’s 
sake”; if art for art’s sake means art for 
the purpose of worthily revealing what is 
true, then it is justifiable. 

If anybody has a desire with the whole 
of his being to accomplish, the aspiration 
will force its way. His efforts will be 
sublimated. We fail through our lack of 
faith and of independence. 

Consider everybody’s customs and ev- 
erybody’s methods, and then make your 
own. 

The demand is made by the artist ; if 
he is not the leader, he does n’t deserve 
to be before the public. 

Don’t mistake your peculiarities for 
your genius ; don’t dread to be criticised 
for your eccentricities. Your individu- 
ality should be crystal clear, that the 
rays of truth may shine through. Your 
forms of expression should not be always 
alike; if they are, you are tied up by 
something, You should be so rounded 
that if you know one thing best you will 
not be confined to one thing. Who knows 
nothing but a specialty does n’t know 


that. You must be broad enough to know 
the resource of the influence of something 
you can’t do at all. Strengthen your art 
by cultivating an appreciation of the kin- 
dred arts. Rest upon music; learn to 
appreciate it in its relation to speech. 

In the animated discussion which fol- 
lowed Mrs. Southwick’s address, Mrs. 
Parsons was asked if there is any dan- 
ger of putting ourselves, our highest 
aims, in place of what the author in- 
tended to convey? She replied that it 
is specifically in the choice of literature 
presented that the reader may express 
herself. According to my perception of the 
author’s meaning, | must interpret him. 
She pointed out the fact that authors 
often allow freedom in the interpretation 
of their work, or often change in their 
own attitude, so that what meant one 
thing yesterday means to them something 
else to-day, according to their experience. 
She cited the reply of Mr. Browning, 
when asked if ‘‘ My Last Duchess” was 
killed: ‘“‘ Why, yes — or she might have 
been put in a convent!” 

Some one else asked if we are justified 
in illuminating an ordinary piece of liter- 
ature by reading into it beauties that 
probably the writer did not see; Mr. 
Kidder replied that we ought to give the 
author the benefit of the doubt. In a 
discussion in regard to elevating the 
commonplace, Miss Smith and Mrs. Par- 
sons emphasized the fact that the beauty 
of many a piece of literature, which lay 
in its simplicity, was often marred by an 
obvious effort to read into it lessons which 
did not belong in it. 

Miss Henderson, in closing the pro- 
gram, expressed her regret that she could 
not attend the following meetings of the 
season, as she goes to California for the 
winter. A vote of thanks was extended 
to Miss Henderson for her efficient ser- 
vice on the Alumni Board and for the suc- 
cess of the meeting of the afternoon. 
Adjournment followed. 
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While man knows partly but conceives besides, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 

Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts’ : God is, they are, 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be. 

Such progress could no more attend his soul 
Were all it struggles after found at first 

And guesses changed to knowledge absolute, 
Than motion wait his body, were all else 

Than it the solid earth on every side, 

Where now through space he moves from rest to rest. 
Man, therefore, thus conditioned, must expect 
He could not, what he knows now, know at first; 
What he considers that he knows to-day, 

Come but to-morrow, he will find misknown ; 
Getting increase of knowledge, since he learns 


Because he lives, which is to bea man, 
Set to instruct himself by his past self : 
First, like the brute, obliged by facts to learn, 
Next, as man may, obliged by his own mind, 
Bent, habit, nature, knowledge turned to law, 
God’s gift was that man should conceive of truth 
And yearn to gain it, catching at mistake 
As midway help till he reach fact indeed, 

— Robert Browning. 


Professor Griggs’s Course. 


ESPECIALLY significant to us now, when 
we are studying anew with President 
Emerson, the master of our specific art, 
the development of art from primitive 
times, are Professor Griggs’s remarkable 
lectures on “ The Life and Art of Four 
Italian Cities.” 

The life avd art—they cannot be 
separated. To Professor Griggs, as to 
Dr. Emerson, life and art, being connate, 
the one the unerring index to the other, 
must be studied together. 

And so, as Professor Griggs read us 
the life-story of an Old-World people in 
the characters which they have left for 
the world to read, it was not with an en- 
deavor to measure each expression by 
an absolute standard, to select this as 
worthy or reject that as unworthy our 
attention. All art must be of interest to 
us; all art is adapted to teach us. The 
art of a time is the expression of the 
highest ideals of that time. Men cannot 
reflect in their art greater aspiration than 
is in their souls, however perfect may be 
their mastery of technique. 

The legitimate end of art study is by 
opening the soul to beauty everywhere 
—relative beauty no less than absolute 
(is beauty ever absolute ?) — to enrich 
the spiritual nature, to render the soul 
more sensitive to perceptions of beauty 
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and truth, and, as the complementary 
grace, more sympathetic and forbearing 
toward ugliness and limitation. The 
right study of art leads us to perceive 
spirit through form, to discern the inner 
meaning of things. If this is not true, 
then art cannot long hold the important 
place in education that we are beginning 
to assign to it. If it isa matter of training 
the eye to a perception of form, mathe- 
matics can do that. If gradations of 
color or of tone are chiefly important, 
the great nature world needs no supple- 
menting in either province. 

In every city which is more or less a 
centre of art culture there are men and 
women who possess a critical faculty and 
a certain intellectual appreciation of good 
art, which they cultivate assiduously from 
year to year. They attend all the art 
lectures, they exercise their critical facul- 
ties upon every musical production avail- 
able, they sit in judgment upon each 
new art product. And all the time they 
become more and more shut off from 
their fellow-men by the development of 
a consuming hyper-sensitiveness which 
is one form of egotism. They cannot en- 
joy the smaller efforts of lesser artists 
with whom they are of necessity more or 
less thrown in contact in daily life. They 
cannot profit by church services unless 
the clergyman is an orator and the music 
is of the highest order. They contin- 
ually miss the inspiration of an inner 
glimpse into the heart of the world, be- 
cause they shut the eyes and the ears of 
their souls to every message that does 
not come through the form agreed upon 
as artistic, 

This intellectual art education is not 
personal culture. The purpose of art is 
not to separate man from his kind; it is 
rather to open the avenues of his heart 
to every impulse from the throbbing 
heart of humanity. It is not to make 
man hyper-sensitive to form; it is to 
sensitize his soul to the ebb and flow of 


spirit through form. If you, as artist, 
can see your neighbor’s defects of ex- 
pression more clearly than can the aver- 
age man, you ought also the better to be 
able to read the life, the motive, through 
the broken form. Back of art always is 
the life which is more than art. If you 
are not able to read the aspiration 
through the imperfect form you are not 
worthy to criticize the form. 

And while we are speaking of the 
higher personal culture attendant upon a 
right study of art, let us note that we 
have an eminent example in Professor 
Griggs himself. Possessed of a highly 
developed esthetic nature, keenly alive 
to the beautiful in every realm, this man, 
like Dr. Emerson, like all leaders in edu- 
cation, loves the beautiful because it is 
the expression of the true. The cultiva- 
tion of the esthetic instinct has meant 
to him a deepening of the spiritual life, 
a broadening of the sympathies, a 
strengthening of the moral purpose; it 
has not meant merely the development 
of a certain intellectual pleasure in the 
contemplation or the possession of rare 
art products. 

And so we find that this fervent disci- 
ple of beauty is first of all a disciple of 
the Christ-life of service. If any one 
doubts that the love of humanity is a 
stronger passion with Professor Griggs 
than is the love of art, let him hear the 
remarkable lectures on “Great Moral 
Leaders” which he is giving this season, 
under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Club, in Tremont Temple. Or 
let him hear this moral leader set forth 
high ideals for the State and for the in- 
dividual, in the lectures on general polit- 
ical, sociological, ethical, or educational 
themes which he is constantly called 
upon to deliver before large assemblies 
of earnest men and women. 

“ Life,” says Professor Griggs, “is a 
fine art. We may not always draw a 
circle around one course of personal 
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conduct, and say, ‘All within this circle 
is right, and all without it is wrong.’ Two 
things are true of every product of fine 
art: first, no work of art was ever per- 
fect; secondly, every art product, if the 
artist put all of himself into it, is better 
than the last achievement of the artist.” 
Life — in the home, in the schoolroom, 
in the university, in society, in the State 
—jis the Fine Art which commands Pro- 
fessor Griggs’s keenest thought, his 
broadest scholarship, and his most con- 
vincing eloquence. 

We count as one of the richest experi- 
ences of the school year the association 
with this teacher who has honored us by 
becoming a member of the Faculty of 
Emerson College. The happy blending 
of sweetness, strength, and spiritual dis- 
cernment which marks Professor Griggs’s 
nature, reinforced by an unusual range 
of scholarship, constitutes a personality 
of rare power and charm. We shall 
eagerly await the return of the season 
which will bring to us again the presence 
and thought of this new friend. 


Se ad 


Professor Wiard’s Course in Literary Criticism. 


All of the verse in this number of the 
magazine is practice verse, gleaned from 
exercises required in one of Professor 
Ward’s courses. The verses are pub- 
lished without alteration. Other exam- 
ples of class work will appear later. 

The English course which has called 
forth these expressions (VII., 5) has 
been largely devoted to the study of the 
fine art of poetry. That it has been a 
practical no less than an inspirational 
study is shown by the results. 

The more we learn of prevailing 
methods of teaching literature, the more 
closely we are permitted to observe 
average results, the higher is the value 
which we are inclined to place upon the 
literary criticism offered by Professor 


Ward in his classes ; — criticism, indeed, 
which is invaluable, for it is the discrim- 
inating appreciation of kindred souls by 
a large nature of broad culture. Such 
instruction as Professor Ward offers 
cannot be gained through text-books. 

To flash the inner light of a great 
literary work upon the imagination of 
the pupil, to put him in touch with the 
spirit of the masters, to awaken his own 
sleeping creative powers, to teach that 
highest criticism which consists of ap- 
preciation of beauty and truth wherever 
found,—no lesser motives than these 
direct every lesson which this true 
teacher presents. 
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The Abbey Paintings, 


Since the series of ‘ Holy Grail” pic- 
tures is at last in place upon the walls of 
the Delivery Room of our Public Li- 
brary, let us enjoy them for their wealth 
of color, their large conception, and their 
bold, sympathetic treatment of the theme. 

It is true that we should not want these 
pictures to replace the Chavannes paint- 
ings over the golden stairway, where 
large, unified architectural effects are se- 
cured by an admirable subordination of 
each part to the general impression. It 
may be true also that Mr. Abbey’s paint- 
ings are pictorial rather than decorative ; 
that this is a series of illustrations for a 
story rather than mural decoration. Yet 
why should we always blame a thing be- 
cause it is not something else? M. Pu- 
vis de Chavannes was one of the greatest 
modern masters of decorative art; Mr. 
Abbey is one of our greatest technicians 
in painting and most resourceful of illus- 
trators. If this is not true decorative art, 
it is a series of beautiful pictures telling 
a significant story, and we should be 
grateful to have such a story told so well 
in a place which is the constant resort of 
the youth of our city. 
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Mr. Riddle on the Decadence of Our Speech. 


The opinion of Mr. George Riddle, 
the eminent actor and Shakespearian 
reader, expressed in the New York Sun 
(September 29), is that there exists a 
marked decadence of English speech in 
the United States. He finds here slip- 
shod utterance, provincial mispronun- 
ciation, and a much-abused tongue 
generally. He says : — 


The very few men and women who have 
a high standard of speech have not been 
able to make that standard generally recog- 
nized, and, consequently, there have been 
manifest for the last twenty years a careless- 
ness and vulgarity of speech, accompanied 
by slouchiness of manner, in all the profes- 
sions and in society, which may well bring 
forth the query: Is the art of delivery a 
lost art, and what is to be the end of this 
shameful decadence? 


Mr. Riddle observes that we shall find 
"it difficult to locate the standard of Eng- 
lish speech in any one place, and if we 
try to do so in America, we shall find 
American whimsicalities of language and 
pronunciation in the way. To quote his 
words again :— 


In France, the standard of speech is irrev- 
ocably the French of Paris; in Germany, 
the German of Hanover; in Italy, the Ital- 
ian of Florence; in Spain, the Spanish of 
Madrid. There is a tradition of speech in 
those cities which neither eccentricity nor 
caprice has been able to destroy. 

What is the standard of English speech? 
It cannot be located in any one place. It 
might be fair to say that he speaks the best 
English whose speech does not betray his 
nationality and environment, whether he be 
from London, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Boston, or Kalamazoo. 

The principal difference of speech be- 
tween educated Americans and English is 
one of intonation and inflection, not of vowel 
sounds, and it may be added that no Amer- 
ican need feel flattered when told that he 
speaks like an Englishman, for the American 
has more variety of speech. 

The principal advantage of the English- 
man lies in the fact that tradition of speech 
obtains more with him than with the Amer- 
ican. The English are not forever dickering 
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and changing the pronunciation of words. 
Nothing seems to delight the American 
orthoepist more than to apply the provincial- 
isms of his particular locality and environ- 
ment to words which have elsewhere had a 
stable pronunciation for generations. 

The United States has its own indigenous 
dialects, besides those introduced from non- 
English-speaking countries. They may be 
classified broadly as Yankee, Western, and 
Southern, although of late a new cockney 
dialect has been introduced by the American 
“smart set,” which affords much diversion 
to our English cousins. 

It is the diffusion of these dialects into 
our every-day speech which, if allowed to 
proceed, will work ruin to the beauty of our 
language. — The Literary Digest. 
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From *‘ Taliesin,’’ 


In the beginning is the Word; God, perfect Spirit, 
Eternally reveals himself. To Space he speaks 
And clothes himself in thunders of orchestral stars. 


The universe is his garment. .. . 
. . And the soul of man 

His image, triune, sense and thought and love, 
full-sphered. 

Last through the body, one with Man and Nature, 
—a speech 

Itself and mother of all speech else, wherein the 
earth 

Takes on the likeness of divinity, — he shines. 


Ay, but the blind world sees not, till the artist 

Reverbs the messages. The myriad-wrought 

Harmonies of design and color fade 

For very intricacy of eloquence 

Into an indistinguishable gray. 

But bit by bit if disentangled, held 

Apart, and shown to men, their eyes, once seeing 

The broken beauty isolated, turn 

Back to God’s work to find it there forever; 

So God makes use of poets. Teach me, then, 

To fashion worlds in little, making form, 

As God does, one with spirit, — be the priest 

Who makes God into bread to feed the world. 
— Richard Hovey. 
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The Archaic Period. 

Ir would be interesting to trace in mi- 
nute detail the development of art from 
the time when splendid monuments of 
Assyrian architecture were erected, 
through Asia Minor, —in Lydia, Phryg- 
ia, Cappadocia, and picturesque Lycia, 
—to the shores of Greece. Recent ex- 
peditions have brought to light evidence 
which proves without question that art 
developed steadily and uninterruptedly 
from Egypt, through Assyria, Asia Mi- 
nor, finally reaching its fulfilment on the 
sunny slopes of Greece. 

Greece in turn gave the artistic ideal 
and impulse to Rome; so it may be said 
that all European architecture, old and 
new, was derived from Greece, through 
Rome. Greece, that promontory and 
peninsula, so insignificant on the map of 
Europe, almost invisible on the map of 
the world, carried to perfection, in a few 
short centuries, every human art. All 
art previous to the Phidian age prophe- 
sies of the Acropolis, which lifts into the 
azure sky the elegant severity of its mar- 
ble porticoes and its majestic pediments, 
where lived and breathed the gods of 
Homer and Phidias. 

Comparative geography, which points 
out so clearly the relation existing be- 
tween the formation of the earth’s sur- 
face to intellectual and moral attain- 
ments, calls especial attention to the 
connection between the extent of coast 
line and a country’s civilization. As com- 
pared with its area, Greece had a more 
extensive sea-line than any other country 
in Europe. The sea is the highway of na- 
tions and the promoter of commerce. As 


soon as the Greek race began to emerge 
from barbarism, it naturally laid hold of 
the Oriental civilization with which its 
mariners came in contact. 

The early monuments of Greek art 
show unmistakable evidence of Egyptian 
and Assyrian influence; not merely this, 
but direct attempts to copy the conven- 
tions of these older nations. The Greeks, 
however, were not long satisfied with the 
grim, unlovely forms which it borrowed. 
Accustomed to the sight of the unclothed 
human figure, the people early demanded 
an art which should reveal nature’s out- 
lines and proportions. 

This crude, inadequate attempt to por- 
tray the human figure as it really looks 
to the eyes of the beholder marks the 
first significant step in the development 
of Greek sculpture —for it is this form 
of art of which we are speaking. The 
ever-increasing interest manifested in the 
human figure had paved the way for this 
radical departure on the part of the 
Greek artists. Then again, the essential 
idea of the Greek religion was the hu- 
man character of its gods. The gods 
were idealized men and women; men 
and women on a larger scale, but still in- 
tensely human. They lived close to the 
Greek people, who regarded them rather 
as companions than as objects of rey- 
erence. These concepts of deity were 
early embodied in concrete form by the 
great epic poet, Homer; and it became 
an easy matter for the artist still further 
to externalize them in marble. 

The Greek was a close student of na- 
ture: the climate was such that he could 
live much in the open air. Athletic sports 
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early became an integral part of the na- 
tional life; these sports, rendered in the 
open air, by youths and adults divested 
of their clothing, early taught the Greek 
artist the beauty of the human body 
when in action. 

Of what use is an arm, a leg, unless it 
can serve? It is natural and inevitable 
that the same criterion should early have 
been applied to their statuary. Away 
with the Egyptian idea of massive, inar- 
ticulate parts, with the Assyrian gro- 
tesqueness and exaggeration of anatomi- 
cal detail! Let us study the human figure 
at first hand. This they did, and won- 
derful was their progress. Fidelity in art 
had begun; the vital principle of wse, of 
service, had been introduced, never to be 
set aside. 

At this period of development the 
Greek mind emphasized in its art, liter- 
ature, and society this principle, as the 
Egyptian had emphasized the majesty 
and sublimity of the zw/o/e, and as the 
Assyrian had centered his interest upon 
intricate and incongruous detail. The 
race in its development had reached that 
period where relationship of parts to the 
whole was dawning upon its conscious- 
ness. 

Although the Greek early freed him- 
self from the bold conventions of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian art, during the archaic 
period he retained some of the less im- 
portant ones —noticeably, the formal 
and somewhat stiff arrangement of the 
hair. This archaic restraint can be seen 
in the figures from the pediment of the 
Temple at Agina, which are distinctly 
archaic. Every figure serves in fulfilling 
that which is the evident design of the 
sculptor; the combat is fierce, the fig- 
ures suggest power to act; the various 
members of the bodies of the several 
combatants also suggest truth in ser- 
vice; and yet a closer view reveals the 
failure on the part of the artist to per- 
ceive that higher law of service, — that 
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service of the parts to each other, which 
suggests ease, power, unity, beauty, truth, 
The faces of the soldiers give no truth- 
ful idea of the feelings which actuate 
them. Then, again, the structure of the 
bones, muscles, and even the veins is 
distinctly marked, as is true of all the 
sculpture before the time of Phidias. It 
was reserved for Phidias and his con- 
temporary artists to discover that finer 
service which wrought such harmony 
and perfection in their sculpture. 

What is the application of this idea of 
Use or Service to our special art, ora- 
tory? Does the student in his develop- 
ment pass through a period of growth 
that corresponds to the archaic period 
of Greek art? Let us see. In the first 
lecture of this series we found as the 
pupil dwells upon the whole subject he 
finds a way of expressing it just as the 
Egyptian found expression for the mighty 
problems of his soul. Did any one dictate 
to the Egyptian artist the form and mag- 
nitude of pyramid or temple? No. These 
were born of an inward impulse. If a 
person contemplates strongly enough the 
central idea in a literary composition 
and desires to present it to another he 
will give vital expression to it. When he 
concentrates his mind upon the Zarts of © 
the composition he will give picturesque 
expression to them. As one examines 
the parts more carefully, he will want to 
know the use of the parts ;— how each 
sustains the argument; how it serves the 
purpose of the composition. When his 
mind is fully absorbed in the purpose of 
the theme he begins to carry conviction 
to his audience. This added power which 
he has developed results from his per- 
ception of the relation of the parts to 
the whole. It is at this period in the stu- 
dent’s development that his imagination 
is brought fully into the service of his 
thought. The imagination vitalizes the ob- 
jects of the intellect. There is a beautiful 
legend concerning the Christ-child. He 
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often played at making mud birds with 
other boys. All were equally skilful in 
modelling the form of the bird, but when 
Jesus held his up in his hand it fluttered 
and flew away. The imagination exercises 
this vitalizing power over the mental 
world. One man looks at the objectsof the 
material world and leaves them just as he 
finds them, — facts, mud birds. Another 
looks at the same facts, and by the power 
of his imagination they become living 
things; the latter is a poet, an orator. 
Truth, viewed through the imagination, 
is living and vital; it is not cold and 
dead. A man may know all the facts 
possible to the human mind; he may 
possess the great power of stating these 
facts, and yet he may not be a success- 
ful speaker. Another man with fewer 
facts, but with a more vivid imagination, 
is an orator. He has vitalized his facts; 
they are living things, therefore his argu- 
ments are attractive, eloquent, and con- 
vincing. In this third period of the stu- 
dent’s development his imagination uses 
facts to enforce the argument or the pur- 
pose of the discourse. This comes as a 
natural growth, without dictation. 

The study of oratory would hold no 
interest for me if it were viewed merely 
in the light of ascertaining what form of 
emphasis or stress shall be on certain 
words —radical or median; whether 
there shall be falling, rising, or circum- 
flex inflection. It would certainly not be 
worth your while to study the subject if 
this were the sum of it. But if you can 
comprehend that the methods which we 
are using are carrying you along the 
same line of evolution in the unfolding 
of your character as that through which 
God has brought the race, then the sub- 
ject has a magnitude that makes it 
worthy of a life study. Evolution is the 
key-note—the present growing out of 
the conditions of the past, and the future 
growing out of the conditions of the 
present. There is no accident about it; 
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it is an absolute and eternal law; a law 
by which God Himself is educating the 
race. The Infinite Teacher brought the 
race first into the delight of the contem- 
plation of the universe ; secondly, He in- 
spired them with the different parts of 
the universe: the astronomer studied 
the stars, the geologist the rocks. Then 
He moved upon the minds of men so 
that they asked, ‘‘What is the use of 
all this?”” This criterion of use, empha- 
sized by the Greek artists, is ever be- 
fore us, leading and directing. Let us 
study the Useful-beautiful ; let us build 
altars to the Beautiful Necessity; let 
us realize that we are valuable only as 
we serve in working out God’s infinite 
plans. 
The Pbidian Age. 

It is much easier to make clear the 
manifestations of the first three stages in 
the evolution of art than those of the 
fourth stage of that evolution. The first 
three stages deal more particularly with 
the things which are seen, while the 
fourth deals rather with the inward spirit 
which is powerful in its appeal and yet 
eludes analysis. 

The incomparable Phidias created 
the art which distinguishes this period. 
About 500 B.C. old Athens had been 
destroyed by her relentless enemy, the 
Persians. Athens was a waste; her 
homes and sacred places had perished 
in the flames. Under the patronage of 
Pericles, Phidias began to rebuild and 
repeople the temples. Although there 
is not the least fragment of an antique 
statue that has come down to us that 
can be certainly identified as from the 
hand of the master, Phidias, yet we 
know that the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon were executed under his imme- 
diate supervision, if not after his design ; 
and they certainly bear the direct im- 
press of his genius. It will therefore be 
the statues from the pediment of the 
Parthenon and the frieze from the cella 
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which will be our objects of study. In 
the archaic period, which we have just 
considered, we found the work of all the 
artists marked by a strenuous endeavor 
toward the truthful presentation of na- 
ture and toward an ideal of beauty and 
harmony which was dimly perceived. 

It was the genius. of a Phidias that 
could seize upon these elements of power 
and carry them to their fulfilment. What 
had been their endeavor became reality 
in his hands. To a command of form 
and movement, noticeable in archaic 
statuary, Phidias added a higher beauty, 
a finer relationship. Art leaped into 
the realm of the suggestive: the statue 
felt, it spoke to the beholder. The ex- 
terior expression of life had been in- 
fused with an inward flame; to mastery 
of execution was added nobility of 
thought. He had seized upon the final 
law of relationship —that of the parts 
to each other. All was in each and each 
in all. 

This impulse of perfect relationship 
between the parts dominated the age; 
it gave character to Greek art and litera- 
ture. This is the key-note of Plato’s 
philosophy. His ‘ Republic” was born 
of an impulse to reveal his concept of 
ideal relationship among men. 

The consummate contribution of 
Greece to the art of the world was 
statuary —exquisite in its perfection 
and yet necessarily limited in its appeal. 
Its very nature fixes its limits, and yet 
this fact permits of perfection which can 
not be found in other forms of art. 

This perfect working-out of a limited 
ideal accounts in large measure for the 
harmony and repose of all Greek art. 
It secures that perfect balance of all 
that goes to make up life fashioned for 
complete enjoyment of all that pertains 
to this world. Everything in Greece was 
well done, admirably and harmoniously 
worked out. 

But let us study still further the spirit 
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of the age. Before the final decline of 
Greek art, Demosthenes was born. Why 
do his orations carry such conviction ? 
Why do they exert such a moving power 
upon the Greek people? He seized upon 
the intricate relationship that existed 
between the different parts of his argu- 
ment. ‘The result was that the people 
who heard him stayed not to applaud 
his eloquence nor to contemplate his 
argument; but moved as by one impulse 
they cried out: “Give us spear, sword, 
and buckler, and let us go forth to fight 
Philip of Macedon!” Demosthenes 
struck the common chords that unite 
human beings. He did not appeal to 
particular classes, but to the Greek peo- 


_ple. Under the power of his oratory, rich 


and poor, high and low, were moved 
as members of one body— moved as 
the body is moved by the soul. He 
played upon his audience as the vio- 
linist plays upon the strings of his in- 
strument. 

In their religious life the Greeks were 
feeling their way towards something 
higher than they had known. They had 
tested Zeus; they had tested Saturn; 
they had tested the goddesses; but the 
worship of none of these satisfied them. 
The highest religious life of the period is 
revealed in the New Testament, where 
it is recorded that the apostle Paul saw 
upon Mars Hill an altar with the in- 
scription, “To the unknown God.” The 
soul panted for that which was as yet 
unknown; for that which related them 
all, that stood behind them all, from 
which all sprang. Within four hundred 
years of Plato Christ came and an- 
nounced a religion which unites man to 
man. The Greek spirit was making 
ready for him, and when he came he did 
not say, “ I proclaim unto you a new God, 
a new theory of religion,” but rather, “I 
proclaim unto you a religion that unites 
man to man and makes all the parts of 
the human race members of one body.” 


FIGHT OVER THE BODY OF ACHILLES. 


(MippLe-Grour oF THE WEST GABLE OF THE ATHENA TEMPLE AT AIGINA.) 
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Plato fell short of that, though he opened 
the way to it through his philosophy. 
He says, in substance, that reason is 
the uniter. As Christ stood on the bor- 
ders of the lake we can hear Him say: 
“Plato, thou reasonest well, but thou 
hast fallen short. It is not reason that 
shall unite the members of the race; it 
is divine love.”” What does he offer as 
a test for those who shall enter into his 
kingdom? He says to those on the right 
hand, “Come, ye blessed of my father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world... . 
I was an hungered and ye gave me meat ; 
thirsty and ye gave me drink; naked 
and ye clothed me; sick and in prison 
and ye visited me.’”’ Then shall they an- 
swer, “Lord, when saw we thee hun- 
gry?” Then He answers, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” The Christ religion unites 
the human race, annihilates bloodshed, 
drives hatred, jealousy, and selfishness 
from the world. That religion, fully 
realized, strikes the shackles from every 
slave, gives food to every hungry mouth 
and clothing to every shivering body. 
The Gothic or Christian architecture 
especially emphasized this relation of 
the parts to each other. This principle, 
first developed by the Greek artists, 
never disappeared wholly from art prod- 
ucts. In the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the Gothic builders, inspired with 
an extraordinary religious impulse, em- 
bodied this principle in the most ex- 
alted type of architecture the world has 
ever seen. Gothic architects caught 
the spirit of the Christ religion, and 
their work was marked by the true rela- 
tionship of the parts. I have stood in 
reverence and wonder before the cathe- 
drals of the old countries and have mar- 
velled at their sublimity. Although their 
complexity is well-nigh bewildering, yet 
all the parts are united by a subtle 
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architectural relationship, suggesting a 
vital organism. I thank God that these 
gospels in stone have come down the 
ages to us. 

As students of oratory you must aim 
to touch the chords that relate human 
beings. If all ministers could do this 
they would not have to consider ways 
and means for filling their churches ; 
they would rather have to consider 
means of building larger churches. 
Henry Ward Beecher, a pulpit Demos- 
thenes, touched the chords that bound 
human beings together. He first needed 
a building for one thousand people; then 
one for three thousand; then for six 
thousand; finally he needed a building 
that would hold twelve thousand. When 
you can play on the chords that bind 
human beings together, then you can 
bring human beings together to listen to 
you, but not until then. One may say, 
“Can’t you give me that trick? Can’t 
you teach me how I can play on the 
string that binds human hearts together, 
that I, too, may be a Demosthenes?” 
No. Your money perish with you — 
you cannot be taught it as a trick! You 
must lay your heart on the altar of 
humanity; you must love those to whom 
you speak. Until you are willing to live, 
work, and suffer for others, until you 
forget yourself in the service of others, 
you cannot touch that chord. It is 
something you must live for every hour 
in the day, every day in the year. Then 
out of your life, out of your experience, — 
not out of what you do, but out of what 
you are,— you can do it. Demosthenes 
laid himself upon the altar of his coun- 
try. He believed so much in liberty, so 
much in republican government, in unit- 
ing the people by common interests and 
common purposes, that when he saw 
Philip of Macedon trying to rob the 
Athenians of liberty, he threw his whole 
being into the scale against him. “I, 
Demosthenes,” he said, “am nothing ; 
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liberty iseverything.” Inspired with this 
sentiment, he became a force in the 
hands of universal law. 

My ideal of a college is one where the 
students shall live for each other; where 
they shall study and speak for each 
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other; where the spoken word and the 
spirit impelling its utterance shall be in 
perfect relation to each other. This will 
develop true artistic expression, because 
art is born of the spirit of relationship. 


The Cultivation of Bloquence. 


CHARLES MALLOY. 


OF all the arts, the art of conversation 
is perhaps the most to be coveted. But 
to be a good conversationalist implies 
much more than skill in the use of 
words. It requires character as well, or 
what we are. The more one is, in char- 
acter, other things being equal, the bet- 
ter he will be able to converse. This 
is true, in a large measure, of oratory, 
or eloquence. Conversation, however, is 
generally thought of as a gentle and 
somewhat purposeless play of words be- 
tween two or more, which is best when 
there is no wish or effort to move and 
convince, or to excite action. Eloquence 
has more definitely an end in view, and, 
theoretically, an assumption of superi- 
ority on the part of the orator. 

Yet alike in both conversation and 
oratory, when at the best, great and rare 
gifts are required. The other arts, music, 
painting, sculpture, lie more within the 
purview of the senses, and in the exer- 
cise of physical powers, — the hand, the 
eye, — although there must be fine men- 
tal discrimination as well. 

Who, if he could have his wish, would 
not choose language for his instrument 
as the gift of gifts, especially in all the 
higher social functions? Yet people con- 
tinually spend thousands of dollars and 
years of time for eminent success in the 
other arts, but rarely ever strenuous and 
persistent study and labor to become 
good talkers or speakers. 


How wonderful and easy the combi- 
nations of the musician! Observe the 
skill, which with long practice ceases to 
be skill, which good performers on the 
violin, the flute, the piano, illustrate. 
The details of this miracle seem to take 
care of themselves and be automatic. 
Could we not do unexpected wonders in 
verbal combinations if we tried as hard ? 
What if some eccentric fanatic should 
spend his days and nights for years in 
the acquisition of elegance and power in 
speech? And we do not know how much 
time and pains it Aas cost the orator — 
the display of ability which you think 
only a natural gift. 

Emerson says, “ What one tends to 
do in his leisure is the true work for 
him.’”’ His mind in this works in the 
direction of least resistance. ’T is a labor 
of love. Schiller calls it ‘ play-work,” 
and as such it has a double momentum. 

Let no one think that eloquence comes 
without call. 

I am led to these reflections by the 
admirable discourse on eloquence to 
which I listened this noon, at the school 
of eloquence, by Dr. Emerson. This 
truly eloquent man, who always says 
things worth remembering, was happy, 
as usual, in saying just the right things, 
and in just the right manner. And so 
natural and easy was this manner, and 
so plain and true in all the content of 
his discourse, that we hardly knew it was 
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eloquence, but we were held as by a 
spell, and were glad at last that we could 
clap our hands, for it was eloquence. 
Who but the eloquent man could have 
done this great deed, making the day 
memorable? 

Two things among many we would 
emphasize as conspicuous in this dis- 
course. First, to become eloquent one 
must love eloquence. Second, one must 
be superior if he would make his speech 
superior. 

Dr. Emerson said that a man of mean, 
pinched, narrow spirit cannot be a good 
orator. Good oratory requires magna- 
nimity and love of men. The orator 
must de the virtues he describes and 
inculcates. 

In addition, the orator must make fine 
| discourse habitual. 

I saw much of the late General Banks 
in the last few years of his life. Our 
houses were not a hundred feet apart. 
He told me that in his early career, as a 
lecturer, he always went on foot. He 
would go ten, twenty, and sometimes 
forty miles, often walking back in the 
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night after his lecture. He often walked 
into Boston to the theatre, or to some 
great display of eloquence, and then 
walked home, to Waltham, alone in the 
darkness. But all this was delightful, 
because, with his brain on fire, he could 
imagine himself in the midst of listen- 
ing senators, and give utterance to his 
thoughts, studying all the forces and 
graces of tone, gesture, emphasis, inflec- 
tion, and the other accessories of utter- 
ance, as well as the choice of words and 
forms for verbal expression. This was 
his practice for years. No wonder he 
attained, though without a college. This 
was a college. 

One must be a lover, in his art. 

Browning, in “ Sordello,” speaks of the 
poet as sometimes playing upon the in- 
strument of language while standing too 
far away —that is, not enough loving 
his art; and he uses the metaphor of a 
plectre, twenty cubits long, with which 
the poet strikes his strings. Such is the 
orator who stands too far off as he tries 
to make his music. 


Hl Detter from historic Orford. 


My dear Miss Tobey : — 

It is Sunday afternoon. The quiet of 
the day coming after a busy week invites 
to the traditional Sunday afternoon nap, 
but remembering my promise to you in 
behalf of the college magazine, I am 
lost to traditions. Really, there is so 
much to enjoy that I can fancy sleep 
being somewhat slighted while one is 
under the fascination of this glorious old 
university town. 

Where shall I begin? Shall I tell you 
of the University Extension Movement, 
which has brought here hundreds of 
earnest students from all parts of the 


world, and of the great men of to-day 
who are to address them; or shall I tell 
of the Oxford of many yesterdays, — 
historic Oxford, with its weather-mel- 
lowed gray walls, and its ghostly proces- 
sion of warrior, statesman, poet, scholar, 
and martyr-priest? For the time being, 
I deny myself to the spell exercised by 
the mere thought of this greater Oxford, 
and will be practical, literal, and explain 
the “object of the meeting.”’ 

The University Extension Movement 
is a broad one, its scope reaching far 
beyond the Summer Meetings held at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It furnishes op- 
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portunities for higher education to such 
men and women as desire them and are 
willing to work —in a word, “Its ob- 
ject is to bring the Universities to those 
people who cannot themselves go to the 
Universities.” To this end courses of 
lectures and classes are organized under 
the leadership of competent university 
men appointed by the University. This 
has been done in upwards of two hun- 
dred towns in England and Wales. 
“ Taffy,” you see, is not to be outstripped 
in the race for higher education! The 
courses comprise subjects drawn from 
ancient and modern literature, history 
and philosophy, natural science, political 
economy, architecture, music, and art. 
The work is thorough. Extensive read- 
ing is assigned and required in connec- 
tion with the lectures, examinations are 
held, and certificates— the vice-chan- 
cellor’s certificate and others — are 
awarded. Each ‘centre”’ has its local 
officers. It has been my good fortune to 
meet several such officers, and I can 
assure you their learning is quite appal- 
ling! Hundreds of these students, after 
their winter’s campaigning, go up to Ox- 
ford for the Summer Meeting year after 
year — the two ladies who share my sit- 
ting-room have, they tell me, attended 
every meeting for the past nine years. 
Now the heads of these various “ cen- 
tres” form a committee to further and 
facilitate the work at Oxford. For in- 
stance, there is a Visiting Committee 
whose province it is to call upon new 
members. I have just received a call 
from Miss Punch, to my infinite delight. 
Miss Punch is the head of the Bourne- 
mouth Centre, and she graciously invites 
me, a stranger, to a flower-party to be 
held in the gardens of Somerville Col- 
lege. The Bournemouth contingent ex- 
tend this invitation to all new-comers. 
Now what is a flower-party ? Something 
after the style of a book-title party, I 
fancy. Well, I shall know a week hence, 
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for not for worlds would I refuse an in- 
vitation from Miss Punch. Miss Punch 
is concentrated energy, not to mention 
learning — it’s sure to be something in- 
teresting. She remarked, after a brief 
call, during which she summarized, la- 
belled, and quietly tucked me away in a 
corner of her brain, ‘“‘ This is my seventh 
call, and as yet it’s only half after three!” 

But to return to the subject — deserted 
for Miss Punch. As I was saying, hun- 
dreds of these men and women from the 
‘“‘centres ” go to Oxford for the lectures, 
and in addition there are students, teach- 
ers, professors, college presidents, in- 
vestigators along all lines from France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Ger- 
many, and “ The States.” I try to avoid 
the enterprising American, for I think 
so much is lost where one fraternizes 
entirely with his own people. It is the 
foreign element which attracts me, the 
Babel of tongues — though that expres- 
sion hardly applies, so perfect is the 
English spoken by these foreigners. As 
to numbers, we are fourteen hundred 
strong this year. 

But I must tell you about my “ digs.” 
In the matter of rooms I have a “set; ” 
that is, a ‘“bedder and sitter.” What 
do you think of the ‘‘ Varsity” lingo? 
And how did I manage to get the best 
“digs” in Oxford? Why, through one 
of the magazines sent me to beguile the 
hours on board the steamer. A charm- 
ing article on ‘Lodgings in Oxford ” 
described in an inimitable manner the 
search of. Professor Elizabeth and her 
companion for their ideal in the shape 
of a vine-covered cottage, sheltered by 
stately elms, with comfortable beds and 
a bath-tub — and all within sound of the 
chimes of “Great Tom.” Their first 
selection, based on the attractive adver- 
tisement of Mrs. Rose, 73 Kingston 
Crescent, proved unfortunate, and that 
experiment was a short-lived one. Then 
began a memorable day when the two 
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companions climbed countless flights of 
stairs, and thumped scores of beds, In 
vain they demanded springs — the word 
was unknown. One landlady smilingly 
informed them that the Faculty “did 
not wish the students to sleep soft.” At 
last the patient cabman ventured a sug- 
gestion: he knew a house where the 
Bishop’s lady stayed when she came to 
Oxford to see her son. It was on Long 
Wall. That would be the very place, 
they thought, and so it proved. They 
went, and saw; rewarded that blessed 
cabman, and entered upon “six weeks 
of as perfect delight as could be found 
on this earth.” 

I sent that magazine to a friend of 
mine, an Oxford man, begging him to 
locate those lodgings if it cost him his 

_degree! He wrote back that it was easily 

, done, as there was but one house in Ox- 
ford with spring beds and a bath-tub}; 
that he had been to see my genial and 
engaging landlady, Miss Loxley, who 
would hold a ‘“‘set” for me at six shil- 
lings a day. I closed at once with the 
arrangement, and here I am at Long 
Wall House, — or, as we have dubbed it, 
Locksley Hall, — under the very shadow 
of beautiful Magdalen tower. 

Will this not do for a first instalment? 
You have located your correspondent, 
have learned in a general way the object 
of the meeting, and have been introduced 
to Miss Punch. As you are too far away 
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to say no, I will close by quoting from 
the article mentioned the description of 
our charming surroundings : — 

‘« Best of all was the nearness to Mag- 
dalen. It was not only that the windows 
of our sitting-room looked into the green- 
ness of its garden, nor that its chimes 
rang for us daily. No, the best was that 
we could wander within the long wall 
which gave the name to our street. We 
could gather forget-me-nots on the edges 
of the Cherwell, a narrow, clear brown 
stream. We could watch the little row- 
boats glide up and down under the bend- 
ing branches and the low bridges; we 
could feed the pretty tame deer; we 
could sit for hours at the end of Addi- 
son’s Walk and look down its green 
aisle under the lacing leaves of its can- 
opy. We could talk over the great men 
who had studied in these beautiful halls: 
Addison, Hampden, Wolsey, and Gib- 
bon. We could think of those who stood 
in the little stone pulpit perched in an 
angle of the building and preached to 
the crowd below. We could sit at ves- 
per-time under the shadowy arches of 
the chapel and hear the evening service 
musically intoned and listen to the white- 
robed boys sing angelically. Yes, this 
was best of all! The Oxford of our 
dreams became the Oxford of our reality. 
The magic of its peace was over us, and 
our six weeks were spent as in a castle 
of the air.” 

GERTRUDE CHAMBERLIN. 


Boston Harbor in Winter. 


HELENA MAYNARD RICHARDSON, ’03. 


THE frosty flakes fill all the darkened air. 

The somber waters, leaden-hued and gray, 

Calm in the sad snow-silence, stretch away 
From city’s marge of docks and ships to where 
Old Ocean spreads his lonely arms to share 

His daughter’s woe. In chaste array 

The pearly isles bedeck the bosom of the 

bay, 


Stormbound, yet beautiful beyond compare. 
So, having seen her wear to-day a nun’s attire, 
Changing to-morrow ’neath the chilly sun 
To princess, girt with gems and satin sheen, 
When summer comes to paint the air with fire 
The memory of this silver robe once spun 
Will glint the sparkling blue and shimmering 
green, 
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The Hbbey Pictures. 


ANNA FRANCES HEATH, ’o2. 


‘© my brother, Percivale, . . 
Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail: 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 
Blown, . . . and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me —O never harp nor horn, 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with 

hand, 

Was like that music as it came; and then 
Streamed through my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings init, as if alive, 
Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colors leaping on the wall; 
And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Passed sia 


We who have had the privilege of 
seeing the completion of Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey’s wonderful mural decoration 
in the Delivery Room of the Boston 
Public Library feel that we too have 
seen the Holy Grail. According to the 
legend, the Holy Grail was the sacred 
cup, from which Christ drank at the 
Last Supper. It is said that Joseph of 
Arimathea caught in it the blood that 
gushed from the wounds of the Cruci- 
fied One. 

The possession of the Grail was be- 
lieved to bestow upon the possessor uni- 
versal knowledge, an almost unending 
existence, and extraordinary prowess in 
battle, and he who saw it needed no 
food nor any earthly thing; but to him 
only who was absolutely pure in thought, 
word, and deed, was even a sight of the 
holy vessel vouchsafed. In time, Joseph 
gave it to Amfortas, the Fisher King, to 
be carefully guarded by him in his cas- 
tle. Amfortas sinned, and was touched 
by the spear that wounded the side of 
Christ, causing the king and all his 
court to be thrown into a kind of trance, 
or living death, in which they saw but 


could not enjoy the Grail, which from 
time to time was carried before them. 
Only a maiden knight, pure in body and 
soul, could release them from the spell 
and allow them to die. 

The incarnation of ideal knighthood 
is embodied by Mr. Abbey in Sir Gala- 
had. In the first picture an angel, bear- 
ing the Grail, the light from which 
flushes warmly through the cloth that 
covers it, appears to the infant Galahad. 
The predestined boy is held aloft in the 
arms of a kneeling nun. Out of the 
midst of the glory of light comes a dove 
bearing a golden censer. The dark fig- 
ure of the nun, with her pure eyes gaz- 
ing, not at the vision, from which her 
face is averted, but into the mystic 
future, and the background of blue tap- 
estry figured with golden lions and birds, 
have the effect of making the vision one 
of dazzling splendor. The child, how- 
ever, lifts an eager face and holds its 
little arms up towards the vision. 

The legend differs somewhat in Eng- 
lish, French, and German lore. In Ten- 
nyson’s exquisite story, a woman, the 
nun, sister of Sir Percivale, is the first 
to achieve, through her stainless purity, 
the blessedness of the vision; so pure 
was this holy maiden that — 

«ee COEESUEY 
Shone, and the wind blew, thro’ her; and her 

eyes, — 

Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness. 
But she, the wan, sweet maiden, shore away 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet ; 
And out of this she plaited broad and long 
A strong sword-belt, and wove with silver thread 
And crimson in the belt a strange device, 
A crimson grail within a silver beam ; 


And saw the bright boy-knight, and bound it on 
him, 
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Saying, ... 

‘I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 

Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, 

And break through all, till one shall crown thee 
King 

Far in the spiritual city: ’ and as she spoke 

She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

Thro’ him, and he believed in her belief.’’ 


Mr. Abbey, in his wonderful color-poem, 
deviates somewhat from ‘Tennyson’s 
Idyl, but both seem to agree in showing 
the woman as the inspiration of Gala- 
had’s achievement, through purity, of 
the Grail. 

In the second picture we see the in- 
terior of a chapel, where Galahad, now 
on the verge of manhood, kneels before 
the shrine, having just performed his 
vigil, watching alone all night until 
dawn. Sir Launcelot and Sir Bors, who 
are conferring on him the order of 
knighthood, kneel at his feet, fastening 
on his spurs. Behind Launcelot and 
Bors are a company of nuns, bearing 
lighted tapers. The candles on the al- 
tar have burned down in their sockets, 
and the faint grey dawn is stealing in at 
the window. On the wall is the symbol 
of eternity, and below is a picture of the 
Crucified Christ, with Longius piercing 
the sacred side with his cruel spear. 
The sombre chain-armor of Bors and 
Launcelot contrast strikingly with the 
vivid scarlet of Galahad’s robe. Tenny- 
son’s Galahad is ‘‘white-armored,” but 
red is used here by Mr. Abbey to sym- 
bolize “life and love and sacrifice.” 

After being knighted Galahad goes to 
the subtle Gurnemanz, who teaches him 
the duties of an ideal knight and gives 
him also a knowledge of worldly things. 
_ The third picture brings him to the 
Round Table of King Arthur in Came- 
lot. Joseph of Arimathea, shrouded in 
white, with his face concealed in a white 
hood, leads the youthful knight to the 
Seat Perilous. Arthur, under a richly 
ornamented canopy which is supported 
by pillars of colored marble, has risen 
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from his throne, and stands with bowed 
head in grave welcome of the young 
knight and his mystic companion. 

In the luminous air above the great 
Round Table hover circles of white- 
robed angels, the great sweep of wings 
rising in tier above tier, invisible, how- 
ever, to all but Joseph and Galahad. 
One mighty angel hovers near the Seat 
Perilous, lifting the cloth with which it 
has been covered. Before the Seat floats, 
in golden letters, the words, “This is 
the seat of Galahad.” On the left stands 
Bors with clasped hands. On the right 
of the throne is Launcelot, while on the 
king’s left are the boy cup-bearer and 
the court jester, the latter crouching 
somewhat behind the king as if in fear. 
All about the great Table are the awe- 
struck knights, holding aloft the crosses 
of their sword-hilts. The action and 
color in this picture are indescribable. It 
is only what the imagination might pic- 
ture at the awful moment of miracle. 

In the fourth picture we are shown the 
interior of the court chapel, filled with 
armored knights, kneeling before the 
altar where the Bishop and priests, hay- 
ing celebrated high mass, are giving 
their benediction to the great company 
of chosen ones, who have sworn their 
vow and are about to depart on the 
Quest. The bright boy-knight, with a 
high resolve upon his brow, heads this 
noble army of Crusaders. The air seems 
whispering with fluttering pennons, and 
one can fairly hear the jingle of spur and 
armor and the shrill call of the bugle. 
Behind the lattice, Queen Guinevere and 
the ladies of the court are dimly seen. 


““But when the next day break from under 
ground — 

Met foreheads all along the street of those 

Who watched us pass; and lower, and where the 
long 

Rich galleries, lady-laden, weigh’d the necks 

Of dragons clinging to the crazy walls, 

Thicker than drops from thunder, showers of 
flowers 
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Fell on us as we past; and men and boys astride 
On wyvern, lion, dragon, griffin, swan, 

At all the corners, named us each by name, ~ 
Calling ‘God speed!’ ”’ 


The fifth picture leads us into the 
presence of a great mystery, — into the 
rich but sombre palace of Amfortas, the 
Castle of the Grail.. Amfortas, a shriv- 
elled old man, lies stretched upon a high 
bier. Partly over him is thrown a bear- 
skin. His crown and sceptre lie beside 
him in the dust where they have lain for 
centuries, since first they fell from his 
relaxed grasp. His spellbound courtiers 
sit and stand about him in their spirit- 
ual death. So wait they for the coming 
of the blameless knight who alone can 
liberate them by death from the effect of 
Amfortas’s sin. At the very goalGalahad, 
through one single imperfection, defeats 
his own purpose. Before him passes the 
procession of the Grail, moving between 
the great fires and the trance-bound 
king. An angel bears the Grail; follow- 
ing the angel walks Herodias, who be- 
cause of her jeers at the Crucified One 
is condemned to laugh forever. Aloft 
she bears upon a charger the head of 
John. Two soldiers, bearing the seven- 
branched candlesticks, follow Herodias ; 
and last comes Longius, holding on high 
the Bleeding Spear. In order to break 
the spell Galahad must needs ask the 
meaning of these strange things. He 
stands, deep in thought, seeking the an- 
swer in his own mind, which, alas, has 
been warped from its simplicity, and the 
opportunity is lost. 

On the following morning Galahad 
awakes to find the castle deserted. He 
goes forth into the forest to search for 
the missing inmates of the castle, and 
the drawbridge suddenly closes behind 
him; despairing wails follow him, and 
voices mock him for his failure. In his 
shame and despair he sinks upon the 
grass of the forest, and there we find 
him in the sixth picture. As he kneels in 
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self-abasement, three damsels pass him. 
The Loathly Damsel, riding a white 
mule, comes first; once beautiful, she is 
still lovely of form, but her loathsome 
features are half hidden by a hood, and 
in her arms she carries the head of a 
dead king, the crown still about the 
brows. The second lady is disguised as 
an esquire; the third, on foot, and 
dressed as a stripling, holds in her hand 
a scourge with which she lashes the two 
riders. These damsels, under the spell 
of Castle Grail, are condemned to ride 
abroad, tempting and destroying knights 
and kings. They reproach and curse Sir 
Galahad for his failure, and he is obliged 
to go forth, leaving the barren and sin- 
stricken land unreclaimed. The sombre 
effect of this picture leaves a deep im- 
pression of failure and humiliation. 

However, in the next picture we see 
the young knight, having regained his 
courage, arrived at the gate of the Castle 
of the Maidens. In this castle the seven 
Knights of Darkness, the seven Deadly 
Sins, have imprisoned a great company 
of maidens, the Virtues, in order to keep 
them from all contact with humanity. 
Before the gate of this castle the daunt- 
less Galahad, whose mission is, through 
the overthrow of Sin and the freeing of 
the Virtues, to redeem the world, fights 
with and overcomes the seven Knights 
of Darkness. So intense is the action in 
this picture that one can almost hear the 
clash of arms and the crash of the sword 
on helmeted head and armored breast. 

The eighth picture shows Galahad re- 
ceiving the keys of the castle from the 
cowled monk on guard. Strangely im- 
pressive is the figure of the white-clad 
monk who yields the keys. 

The ninth picture is a marvel of color 
and pose. Sir Galahad is being wel- 
comed in a hall of the castle by the 
lately imprisoned maidens. With shy joy 
they extend to him their lovely hands to 
be kissed. Exquisite is the grace of line 
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in this picture. Standing in groups, their 
sweet, glad faces half hidden by veils 
and scarfs that are wound about a wealth 
of bright tresses, or from which slip 
heavy dark braids, their rich robes a 
very rainbow of beauty, cluster these 
maidens, their soft eyes melting and 
dazzling the beholder. It would seem 
that here the youthful Galahad would 
encounter a much more severe test than 
even that at Castle Grail. But the face 
of the maiden knight, as he reverently 
bends to kiss the fair fingers extended 
so trustfully to him, glows with a beauty 
that is spiritual. Every line in this pic- 
ture, every fold of each beautiful gown, 
suggests a purity that can be felt. 

The tenth picture shows us Galahad 
in the act of departure from his beauti- 
ful young bride, Blanchefleur, to whom 
he has just been wedded. Awaking to 
the realization that he must sacrifice his 
earthly love, he leaves her in order that 
he may continue the Quest. The sin- 
bound Amfortas can be released only by 
a Virgin Knight, and only a Virgin 
Knight may achieve the Grail. A newly 
born knowledge has given to Galahad a 
clearer vision, and with this knowledge 
comes the strength to renounce every 
human desire; slowly he leaves his 
lovely bride, who sits erect and motion- 
less, her beautiful eyes not following her 
lost love, but gazing, wide and clear, 
straight into eternity, and in every line 
of her face is written resignation and a 
resolve as high as that of Galahad. 

After passing through many adven- 
tures, the Virgin Knight returns to the 
Castle of the Grail. Wiser now, through 
knowledge and suffering, when the mys- 
tic procession again passes before him 
he asks the Question, and breaks the 
spell. 

The eleventh picture shows him in the 
act of releasing Amfortas. Clad all in 
white now, as typical of his forgiven sin, 
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the venerable man is dying. The face 
and figure of Amfortas are august with 
a reflection from the very throne of God. 
Bowed above him is the scarlet-clad 
figure of the Virgin Knight, and partly 
enveloping both are the mighty wings of 
the angel that is bearing away the Holy 
Grail, still covered with the white cloth, 
piercing which a rosy light suffuses 
everything. Having now accomplished 
his great mission, Galahad follows the 
spirit of the Grail toward the final goal, 
the achievement of the Grail itself. 

The twelfth picture shows the young 
knight leaving the land he has redeemed, 
where peace and plenty once more reign. 
Mounted upon a white charger, he sets 
forth, followed by the blessings of the 
people. 

In the next picture we see him in 
Solomon’s ship, which he finds waiting 
to carry him across the seas to Sarras, 
the Spiritual City. In the bow of the 
vessel sits a radiant angel, bearing the 
Grail. The great dark sail of the ship is 
pierced with the light that streams from 
the Sacred Chalice, lighting up even the 
dark sea that foams about the little ves- 
sel. The glad face of the Virgin Knight 
is toward the Holy City. On either side 
of him are Sir Bors and Sir Percivale. 
Having sinned once, the sight of the 
Grail is denied them, yet through faith- 
ful perseverance in the Quest they have 
won the right to accompany Sir Galahad 
and witness his achievement. Upon a 
cushion in the stern of the vessel can be 
seen three spindles made from the “ Tree 
of Life’? — one snow-white, one green, 
and one blood-red. When Adam and 
Eve were driven from the Garden of 
Eden, Eve carried with her a branch 
which she had taken from the “ Tree of 
Life.” When planted, this branch grew 
into a tree, with white branches and 
leaves typifying Eve’s virginity when 
she planted it. When Cain was begot- 
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ten the tree turned green, and when 
Cain slew his brother the tree turned 
red. 

The fourteenth picture, which is 
really a part of the thirteenth, shows us, 
across the tossing waters upon which 
glides the frail bark, “the Spiritual City 
and all her spires and gateways in a 
glory like one pearl” —where the Per- 
fect Knight is to be crowned king. 

‘¢ And with exceeding swiftness ran the boat 
If boat it were — 


And had he set the sail, or had the boat 
Become a living creature clad with wings? ” 


Galahad, upon coming into his King- 


dom, makes a Sacred Place and builds 
a Golden Tree. When this wonderful 
tree is complete, Joseph of Arimathea, 
accompanied by angels, appears bear- 
ing the Grail uncovered to his gaze at 
last, “ rose-red with beatings in it, as if 
alive.” With rapt face, unearthly in its 
purity, he gazes at the Holy Thing, 
while crown, sceptre, and robe fall un- 
heeded from him. The Grail is borne 
heavenward, never again to be seen on 
earth, and the spirit of the Virgin 
Knight breaks from the narrow confines 
of his body and achieves the Holy of 
Holies. 


To Wachusett Mountain. 


LENA M. DICKINSON, ’03. 


On, high above the earth Wachusett rears 
Its hoary head. The lights and shadows play 
In vivid brightness, till my soul doth say, 

O hallowed spot where we forget our fears, 

Thy darkened brow forebodes the coming tears. 
But would we have it ever clear as May? 
Nay, shadows turn our thoughts toward God to 

Stay. 


Wachusett brings this lesson down the years, — 

That brightness, though it gives us joy divine, 

Is not what we could wish throughout all time. 

For would we not do what was willed by Thee 

E’en though it lead through many a tossing sea? 

We know full well that if the clouds we pass, 

As mountains we shall reach towards God at 
last. 


To the Mill. 


May Bowker, ’03. 


DEAR, gray, old useless mill 
Upon the grassy bank, 
Where waters rushing by at will 
Heed not the willows rank, — 
A landmark of the past, 
Thy useful days have flown; 
And where the mill-dam once stood fast 


Is but a pile of stone. 
How years fast passing by 
Can change and sadness bring! 
And many, many times have I, 
When comes the lovely spring, 
Asked why all things must fade and die, 
Which now rejoice and sing. 
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FROM A GRADUATE STUDENT’S NotTe-Book. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: You may have been 
misled by the statement that I am to 
teach you Scotch dialect and literature. 
Strictly speaking, there is not a Scottish 
literature; there is an English literature 
marked by Scotch dialect and reflecting 
the life and the character of the Scotch 
people. I am to help you to become 
familiar with the Scotch spirit and the 
Scotch dialect, that you may truthfully 
interpret such literature. 

As a basis for your study of the dialect 
a brief formula may be given; but we 
must always remember that the dialect 
differs widely in different parts of Scot- 
land, as is true in any country. I some- 
times come across words that are quite 
strange to me, and I find that a native 
Scotchman may find them quite as 
strange. 

The Scotch dialect may be taught, al- 
though as yet little has been done in the 
way of teaching any of the dialects. I 
have felt that I have done a pioneer 
work in that field. The results of my 
study and of my teaching have confirmed 
my belief that almost any one can learn 
the Scotch dialect. 

Remember that it is used not only 
when we find it written in the book ; dia- 
lect is often necessary to truthful inter- 
pretation when it is not indicated in the 
text. That subtle atmosphere which in- 
cludes more than dialect must be appre- 
ciated and imparted. 

The embarrassing thing about young 
readers is usually the fact that they are 
too conscious of their endeavor to speak 
the dialect accurately. In consequence 
thereof, the hearers are more impressed 
with the reader’s struggles with the dia- 
lect than with the thought and the char- 
acter which he ought to reflect. 


The question before us is, How to ac- 
quire the ability to read the dialect so as 
to reveal through it the character, the 
thought, the situation ? 

In the first place, one must hear it 
spoken until the memory of the peculiar 
genius of the type will remain with him. 
It is out of the question to attempt to 
read the text as it appears; it must be 
heard, and read from memory. My father 
and mother were born and reared in 
Scotland, and my mother spoke in broad 
Scotch all her life. To-day, when I ap- 
proach unfamiliar terms or phrases, I 
seem to hear my mother repeat them ; 
then they are no longer strange. 

It is useless to endeavor to create the 

atmosphere without the dialect; if you 
do not hear the dialect you do not know 
the Scottish spirit. The dialect is the 
vessel in which to convey to the audi- 
ence the personality of the people. 
_ It is evident that in order to reveal 
the Scottish type of character we must 
know the dominant temperamental char- 
acteristics of the race. 

The Scotch are, above all, a religious 
people. They display the profoundest 
reverence for everything sacred. One 
has but to recall the history of Scotland 
to realize how this people have fought 
for the Bible, and how tenaciously they 
have clung to the old faith in its verbal 
inspiration. They will not have one word 
of the King James’ Version taken away ; 
it is all sacred. They have the deepest 
reverence for the Church and all its 
observances. Thechurch building is the 
holiest of places; they enter it with un- 
covered head, and no words of conver- 
sation are exchanged within the sacred 
precincts. And they reverence character 
and conscience as few people have done. 
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Read Dr. Watson’s story, ‘ For Con- 
science’ Sake,’’ which he himself con- 
siders one of his best, and which he 
recommended to me for platform use. 
The Scottish people, throughout their 
entire history, have ever made a valiant 
fight for conscience. 

Again, they have ever been a conser- 
vative people — reserved, non-committal, 
dour. Dourness — it cannot be defined, 
it has no equivalent in English; it is not 
inactivity, it is not conservatism, it is not 
stubbornness ; it is just dourness / 

The next peculiarity of the race is 
that they scorn to show emotion. It is 
not that they do not /ee/ emotion — they 
are the most sentimental people imag- 
inable; but the emotion must never come 
to the surface. —The members of a Scot- 
tish family never show the ordinary dem- 
onstrations of affection; the children do 
not kiss the mother or father or each 
other. They would be ashamed to dis- 
play so much feeling. And yet when we 
read of a Jamie Soutar or a Drumsheugh 
who cherishes a great warm love deep in 
his heart for a lifetime, hiding it beneath 
a cold exterior, we are given a revela- 
tion of the fire of passion which may be 
concealed in the depths of the Scottish 
nature. Burns, in ‘To Mary in Heaven,” 
a little poem that may well be ranked as 
well-nigh the highest expression of his 
genius, reflects this deep feeling in the 
purest form. 

Another characteristic of the race is 
that rugged simplicity which is especially 
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marked in the Highlanders. While so- 
journing among the country people I 
have found them always satisfied with 
their lowly condition. They do not seek 
to make a place for themselves in the 
city ; they prefer rather to follow their 
lowly pursuits and to have leisure to read 
science and to study nature and to follow 
their own thoughts. They have sterling 
minds — keen, shrewd, strong, active. 

Caution is another quality which these 
people possess; they are a canny peo- 
ple. 

Having considered the most marked 
characteristics of the people, it remains 
to notice a few distinguishing features 
of the dialect. We shall speak first of 
the consonant elements. 

(a) R. This element, which is made 
much of wherever it occurs, may be 
called fundamental and universal. It is 
never slighted. 

(b) Ch (which is equivalent to the 
German guttural cz), as in och (lake). 

(c) Th, which precedes certain conso- 
nant sounds,as (2 )Drumtochty,st(h )reet. 

(a) Hree for three, the aspirate % tak- 
ing the place of #4. This is not so com- 
mon as the other peculiarities, but is 
occasionally heard. 

Vowel elements which are peculiar to 
the Scotch are as follows : — 

(a) U (equivalent to the German ii), 
as in guid (good), suist (just), schule 
(school), dune (done). 

(6) A for JZ. 


(¢) Ay for yes. 


Rest. 


LILLIAN LIVINGSTON, ’o2. 


To-NIGHT I lingered on the lonely shore 
To gaze upon the vast and boundless sea; 
I listened to old Ocean’s moan once more 
As if he spoke to me in sympathy. 
For surely as we tired children roam 
About his shores and long for peace and rest, 
He tries to bring up pictures of our home 


And of the friends that we have loved the best. 
Then as old dreams come back to us again 

And memory minds us of our purpose high, 
We cease to think of later cares and pain 

And drift from earth to wander in the sky; 
To think of Him who guides us everywhere 
If we will only trust His loving care. 
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College Mews. 


Professor Griggs’s Lectures, 

The inspiring series of lectures on 
“The Life and Art of Four Italian 
Cities,” by Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs, closed with the second lecture 
on Florence, February 14. The course 
included one address devoted to Naples, 
two to Rome, one to Venice, and two to 
Florence. The lectures were fully illus- 
trated by beautiful stereopticon views. 

In the opening address, Professor 
Griggs, in a general introduction, sug- 
gested the unique charm of Italy in her 
nature world as well as in the human in- 
terest, — Italy, the centre of civilization 
in the ancient, medizval, and renaissance 
world. He spoke of the diversity of 
tendencies in Italian life ; the independ- 
ent development and character of each 
city. The Renaissance, centring in Italy, 
bridged the chasm of the Middle Ages 
and connected the ancient and the 
modern world. 

In the strange wonderland of Southern 
Italy, to which region Professor Griggs 
first led us, the natural wildness and 
beauty are symbolical of the unrestrained 
human passions. The surging of succes- 
sive tidal waves of human life over the 
southern shores left strange elements — 
Greek, Saracen, Norman, Spanish, Ital- 
ian —stranded. In the _ south, —in 
Sicily, Pzestum, Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, and Naples, — Greek and Italy 
met. In the temples of Pastum we have 
a supreme expression of the Greek ideal. 
“To look upon it [the temple of Posei- 
don] was perfect rest. There was no 
sense of struggle, nor of the unattained ; 
only the peace of perfect beauty, and 
the serenity of complete achievement. I 
understood then what no book or picture 
had ever entirely taught me, — the per- 
fect dignity, simplicity, harmony, and 
beauty of Greek art.” 


The contribution of Naples and South- 
ern Italy to the civilization of Europe is 
chiefly their perpetuation of classical 
customs and ideals. The museum of 
Naples and the ruins of the southern 
cities afford rare opportunity for looking 
back into ancient life. Southern Italy 
united Greece with Italy and handed on 
the Greek impulse and ideal, though 
greatly modified. 

The two lectures on Rome considered 
her respectively as the centre of the 
ancient world and as the mistress of the 
Middle Ages and the capital of modern 
Italy. The spirit of the first address 
is reflected in the following extract 
from an Italian note-book, by Professor 
Griggs, quoted in the syllabus outlining 
the course : — 

“There is no city like Rome. No- 
where else in the world have such tre- 
mendous storms of human life centred. 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, the South and 
the North, the East and the West, have 
met and struggled here in a great cat- 
aclysm of life. As the forum is sunk be- 
low the level of the street, so the ancient 
world seems mysteriously sleeping just 
beneath the present civilization in Rome, 
waiting for some strange magic to waken 
it again to life. 

“The three civilizations of Europe, 
ancient, medizval, and modern, meet 
here, one overlaying the other, yet all 
three distinctly evident, like the broken 
strata in amountain-side. The multitude 
of churches, from those which were once 
pagan temples to St. Peter’s, with the 
Vatican, are medizval Catholicism, cul- 
minating in the temporal splendors of 
the Renaissance. The Forum and the 
Colosseum, the great arches and the 
Palatine hill, are ancient Rome. Yet 
over both worlds surges the modern city 
like a submerging sea, that bids fair to 
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sweep away what is left above ground of 
the remote past. Modern Rome is in- 
tensely alive, and one must rejoice in 
this fact. There is no sense here, as in 
Venice, of life being overshadowed by 
the majesty of dead yesterdays. On the 
contrary, there is too little popular ap- 
preciation of what lies behind, and too 
great a tendency to push aside the de- 
caying fragments of the older world.” 

Professor Griggs pointed out graph- 
ically the convergence of human history 
upon Rome, — Rome, approached by no 
city in many-sided influence over human 
destiny, -—twice in utterly different cir- 
cumstances and relations the arbiter of 
civilization ; Rome, the crowning example 
in the history of the world of what may 
be accomplished through social organiza- 
tion and devotion to an institutional ideal. 
The gift of ancient Rome to civilization : 
a system of law; organic institutions ; an 
unapproachable history and tradition ; a 
period of cosmopolitan and unified civi- 
lization; an unexampled lesson of the 
working of moral laws in human destiny ; 
a gathering-up, focusing, and handing-on 
of all forces of the ancient world. 

The second destiny of Rome, touched 
upon in the next address, was shown al- 
most to rival the first in its influence on 
human history. Rome, in spite of all 
fluctuations, remained the centre of Eu- 
ropean civilization throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages. Her temporal power and 
grandeur culminated in the Renaissance. 
To-day, interest centres in Rome as the 
capital of modern Italy. 

The spread of Christianity brought a 
unique answer to the needs of decaying 
civilization ; its conquest of the Roman 
world was rapid. Medieval Rome was 
once more thronged with pilgrims, this 
time as the centre of the religious world. 
The Middle Ages were marked in Rome 
by a long struggle between the papacy 
and the empire. Luxury and misery 
reigned side by side. 
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‘It is the exquisite proportion of an- 
cient architecture that is so utterly lack- 
ing in most of the Christian churches in 
Rome ; and is not this fact significant of 
the entire contrast between the ancient 
and medizeval worlds? The great merit 
of Greek life lay in its perfect harmony. 
‘Nothing too much,’ and every element 
in right relation to all the rest: this was 
the ideal flowering in the architecture, 
but embodied as well in all phases of life 
and art. Christianity brought a pro- 
founder message; but the sense of pro- 
portion was utterly lost in the Middle 
Ages. The ideals of monasticism, of 
chivalry, the lives of saint and crusader, 
are full of significance, but lacking in 
harmony and balance. Strong tenden- 
cies of character were developed, but 
out of relation to the whole.” 

Professor Griggs’s appreciative dis- 
course on the spirit and art of the Re- 
naissance, as they may be studied in 
Rome, reached its climax in an eloquent 
tribute to the art of Michelangelo, — 
great, masterful, smiting Michelangelo, 
the master spirit of the Renaissance. 
The “Adam” in the representation of 
the Creation, one of those marvellous 
paintings adorning the Vatican, seems to 
embody all of the ideals and aspirations, 
the struggles and the strength, the knowl- 
edge of the depths of human woe, and 
the spiritual discernment of divine love, 
which dominated the new Christian art. 

Professor Griggs’s description of Ven- 
ice, ‘‘a unique water-lily born of strange 
causes, incomparable to anything else,” 
brought the atmosphere of the city of 
the yesterdays, of the sunsets, “ forever 
dying and never dead,” so potently that 
she played upon our hearts “like won- 
derful music, full of tender and sad long- 
ing, echoing the plaintive memories of 
splendid days and nights of star-lit joy.” 

The history of the development of a 
typical oligarchy in Venice was made 
clear in the light of her situation and 
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environment. This strange city, built on 
mud islands in the sea, free from the in- 
fluence of Rome and the maze of Italian 
‘politics, undisturbed for centuries, had 
ample opportunity to work out an inde- 
pendent destiny. In her expansion into 
a land and sea empire, she developed a 
trade with the Orient. The Occident 
and the Orient met in Venice. 

The art of this city of aristocracy and 
of wealth, of men of rank and of mer- 
chant princes, where the life of the com- 
mon people played little part in the 
affairs of state, was a strange, splendid 
union of varied elements in luxuriant 
and harmonious beauty. In the lavish 
use of color, in the remarkable bringing 
together of all sorts of elements, from 
Oriental as well as Italian sources, in the 
endeavor to relate itself to natural envi- 
ronment, the development of Renais- 
sance architecture in Venice is quite 
unlike any product of art to be found 
elsewhere. And yet so harmonious is 
this luxurious and sensuous adornment 
of wealth that it possesses an indescrib- 
able charm. 

The work of the painters of Venice is 
mainly a reflection of Venetian life. 
Splendid as is the art of Titian, of Tinto- 
retto, of Paul Veronese, spirituality is 
almost never present in Venetian art. 
Bellini and a few others furnish excep- 
tions. 

The gift of Venice to civilization is 
not great men and great deeds, nor the 
fruitful transmission of Oriental im- 
pulses, but her own unique loveliness 
and charm. 

Professor Griggs read that poem which 
brings so vividly the spirit of the old 
Venice,— Browning’s “ A Toccata of Gal- 
uppi’s.”” 

“The people seem as much a ruin sur- 
viving from the past as do the palaces 
of Venice. Wide and dark eyes, pathet- 
ically or wonderingly open on life, seem 
to ask in a dumb, unconscious way why 
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it all is—the mystery of life. They 
dwell amidst the ruined magnificence of 
their city unconscious of it, and yet over- 
shadowed by it, so that their lives do not 
seem quite fully human. There is no 
impression of present creative vitality 
among them, and their lives, instead of 
being strongly centred on the present 
and constructive for the future, seem 
focused upon the past, and barely tol- 
erated by the environment about them.” 

Professor Griggs showed that Florence 
is unique, not from natural situation, like 
Venice, but from the spirit of her life and 
history. ‘‘We wonder at Rome, we ad- 
mire Venice, but we love Florence.’ 
Democratic Florence was the home of a 
gifted and versatile people, possessed of 
rare ability in artistic creation and appre- 
ciation. Her people were her life. The 
fierce, vulgar, political struggles which 
marked her history would not have been 
possible in aristocratic Venice, where the 
pageant of the oligarchic state rested 
upon the servility of the mass. Venice 
produced no poets, philosophers, or 
moral leaders ; Florence gave to the world 
a Dante and a Savonarola. Dante was 
the supreme gift of medizval Florence 
to the world; “The Divine Comedy” 
was the greatest expression of the Middle 
Ages. 

Professor Griggs said that Brown- 
ing’s interpretation of Andrea del Sarto 
is a truthful one. Master of form and 
of color, able to portray exquisitely the 
beautiful earth life, he seldom touched 
spiritual heights. That he could do so is 
shown in his ‘Deposition from the 
Cross,” and especially in his “ Last Sup- 
per,” at the monastery of San Salvi, in 
which is portrayed the only possible 
Judas to be found in art. The usual Judas 
is a hardened criminal; one that would 
have betrayed his master — but one who 
could not have followed such a master in 
the first place. Andrea’s Judas, keenly 
sensitive, capable of being led by love to 
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great spiritual heights or to depths of 
degradation, is akin to the nature of the 
artist himself as reflected from his self- 
revelatory portraits. 

The secret of Andrea del Sarto is the 
secret of Florence. Judged by what she 
accomplished, she achieved greatly ; 
judged by her own unfulfilled promises 
and ideals, she failed. She created a 
Dante only to exile him; she produced a 
Michelangelo to embitter his life by mis- 
appreciation ; she called forth a Savona- 
rola to burn him at the stake. 

In the closing lecture, Professor Griggs 
told of the Florence which was the first 
centre of the rebirth of Europe. Many 
of the first humanists, first libraries, and 
first artists arose in Florence. He traced 
the rapid spread of the new movement 
in Italy and the spontaneous develop- 
ment of many cities. The waves, gath- 
ering force, carried over the barrier of 
the mountains and affected even the 
religious life in Germany. The Renais- 
sance was behind the later social and 
political movements of the French Rev- 
olution. Its fruits have been a living 
force in all modern civilization. 

What was the fundamental character 
of the Renaissance? It was “a rediscov- 
ery of life and nature.”’ It was a turning 
away from the negative and spiritual 
ideals of the Middle Ages to the joy, 
beauty, and action of life here and now. 
It was marked by arevival of classical 
studies ; pagan ideals became for a time 
dominant in civilization. 

Yet medieval and Christian ideals 
were not lacking in the Renaissance: 
compare saintly Fra Angelico with the 
earth-loving Fra Lippo Lippi; remember 
that Savonarola was at the heart of the 
Renaissance; consider the genius of 
Michelangelo — though pagan in mastery 
of form, medizval in the brooding thought 
and moral dualism of his message. Es- 
pecially in Florentine art do the Greek 
and Christian elements meet. The Flor- 
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entine paintings are never merely sen- 
sual, as at times is true of the Venetian, 
Neapolitan, and Roman schools, but they 
are always dignified by a spiritual love 
of beauty. 

We have the prophecy of the new 
birth in Dante; Giotto, his friend, is at 
the dawn of it. 

The moral conditions of the Renais- 
sance were a freeing of all elements, good 
and evil, of human nature. The result 
was a marvellous development of per- 
sonal character; a strange contrast of 
noble and ideal lives side by side with 
all phases of abandoned sensuality. 

The first expressions of humanism 
came through Boccaccio and Petrarch; 
the beginnings of modern historical 
method are found in Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini. The new expression of life 
found expression in the palaces and 
churches of the period. 

Professor Griggs traced the rapid de- 
velopment of Florentine art to its culmi- 
nation in Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo. He touched upon the 
reaction from the Renaissance, marked 
by loss of freedom and extinction of the 
spirit of the new birth. 

The gift of Florence to civilization : 
Dante; the Renaissance; a vast wealth 
of achievements in the arts, on the basis 
of democracy and personal freedom; the 
inauguration of the most vital impulses 
of modern culture ;—not institutions, 
but great men, great ideals, and high ex- 
pressions of personal power. 

“The ancient Christs and Madonnas 
of the twelfth century, unlovely, untrue 
in drawing, with impossible convention- 
alized forms and postures, are the basis 
from which Renaissance art sprang into 
being. . . . Curiously enough, in the ar- 
rangement of the long corridor in the 
Uffizi, these Byzantine pictures come be- 
tween antique statues, — busts of Roman 
emperors, rich, full Venuses, figures in- 
stinct with life and clothed in flowing 
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garments. It is the contrast of the two 
worlds from the conflict and union of 
which sprang the Renaissance: pagan 
and Christian, consecrated and world- 
loving, spiritual and sensuous. 

“ And how fundamental is the union 
and conflict of these opposing forces in 
the human spirit! In some rare balanced 
soul, a Sophocles, a Leonardo, a Shake- 
speare, a Goethe, a Browning, they are 
so fused together that all sense of strug- 
gle is lost, and the different elements 
are merged in the unity of the unfolding 
life. But in men generally one or the 
other element dominates, or the two 
struggle together, giving us a Saint 
Francis or a Fra Lippo Lippi, a Savona- 
rola or a Lorenzo de Medici. . . 

“A truly great man is great in many 
directions; and periods when life has 
blossomed out in some unusual way are 
prolific of such men. The great Floren- 
tines of the Renaissance have all this 
many-sided quality. To-day an artist 
who attempted painting, sculpture, and 
architecture would be regarded as a 
superficial trifler ; yet Giotto could erect 
a campanile that outrivals any other 
structure of the Renaissance, carve bas- 
reliefs in marble upon it, and yet work 
so continuously and successfully in paint- 
ing that we think of him particularly 
in that sphere. So Michelangelo could 
paint, carve, build fortifications, raise 
St. Peter’s dome, and write exquisite 
and masterful sonnets. 

“Of all the men of the period, Leo- 
nardo is the culminating example of this 
_myriad-mindedness. The greatness of 
these men was not an exaggerated and 
overcultivated talent, but an essential 
greatness of spirit, a fundamental crea- 
tive power that showed itself readily in 
any channel to which they turned their 
energies. Our system of specialization 
is measured upon the abilities of small 
and uninspired men. Fortunately, men 
of world-genius will break through all 
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limitations. But if our educational sys- 
tem is to serve the highest life we must 
seek to awaken the creative spirit from 
within, instead of fashioning a narrow 
talent or multiplying an unrelated erudi- 
tion.” 


Tbe Benefit tor the Blalock School. 


The benefit for the Blalock Industrial 
School, given in Chickering Hall on the 
afternoon of February 5, had been an- 
ticipated with keen pleasure ever since 
the announcements were issued. The 
nature and aim of the program and the 
names of the artists promised much for 
the inspiration of the afternoon. And 
the realization was satisfying. The pro- 
gram presented was as follows : — 
Introductory Remarks — ‘‘ Purpose of the 

Blalock Industrial School,’’ 
Miss Annie Blalock. 
Aria — Farewell, Ye Hills, 
Jeanne d’Arc, 
Miss Greta Masson. 
Reading — The Heroine of the Alps, 
Mrs, Julia King-Parsons. 


T'schatkowsky 


Dickens 


Sunset, Dudley Buck 
Miss Masson. 
Reading — A Child’s Dream of a Star, Dickens 
Mrs. Susie Rogers Emerson. 
Southern Melody, Foster 


Miss Masson. 
(2) Interpretative reading from Southern Authors, 
(2) Songs — Negro ‘ Spirituals,’’ 

Miss Blalock. 
Chorus — America. 


Miss Blalock, after clearly and elo- 
quently setting forth the aims of the 
new movement in Georgia for the edu- 
cation of the colored youth, introduced 
in turn the other friends who contributed 
so generously to the program. Miss 
Masson, always a favorite, by reason of 
her sweet, sympathetic singing, never 
gave usa more splendid manifestation 
of her power. Mrs. Parsons, introduced 
by Miss Blalock as one “ whose noble- 
hearted husband is never happier than 
when he is lending her, with her talents, 
to some great cause,” graciously demon-+ 
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strated that her rare gifts are not lost to 
the public since she has become the 
charming mistress of a home. Miss Bla- 
lock’s negro sketch by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar and her plantation songs were 
keenly enjoyed and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded; they carried the charm of 
reality. But to the students, perhaps 
the rarest opportunity the afternoon 
afforded was the privilege of greeting 
Mrs. Emerson, who seldom appears upon 
the reading-platform to-day. Mrs. Emer- 
son read the beautiful story with all the 
grace and power of long custom, how- 
ever, and in response to repeated en- 
cores, gave a few lines from Whittier’s 
“ Snowbound.” 

Many beautiful offerings of flowers 
were showered upon all the participants. 


The Students’ Aid Recital. 


On Wednesday, January 29, a Matinee 
Recital was given by the Student’s Aid 
Association. The program, presented 
by the students, assisted by Professor 
Tripp and by Miss White and Miss 
Shields of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, was as follows : — 


La Mélancolie, Felix Godefroid 
Meta E. White 


A Singular Life, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Newton B. Hammond 
(az) Little Boy Blue, 
(2) Sleep, Little Baby of Mine, 
Sibyl Grace Shields 
Sergius to the Lions (Cutting from ‘‘ Prince of 


India’’), Lew Wallace 
Esther E. English 


Whistling Solo, 
Mary Blanche Townsend 
The Garden of Sleep, 
Sibyl Grace Shields 


Foyce 


Dennee 


Selected 
De Lara 


Clive, Browning 


Walter Bradley Tripp. 

The thoroughly enjoyable entertain- 
ment was the means of swelling the stu- 
dents’ relief fund, which it is the object 
of the Association to maintain. Espe- 
cially active in promoting the success of 
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the enterprise was the Junior class, who 
contributed the printed programs and 
sold a large number of tickets. 


The Soutbwick Literary. 


Two occasions of real entertainment 
have been furnished by the Southwick 
Literary Society since the holidays, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Lamprell. 

The first occasion was a recital by 
Messrs, Grilley and Rogers, who have 
long been held as friends in Emerson 
College. The program was a varied one, 
consisting of several charming harp 
numbers, and some of Mr. Grilley’s in- 
imitable humorous sketches. A few of 
the latter were original. The reading of 
the “‘ Gravediggers’ scene,” from “ Ham- 
let,” afforded excellent scope for Mr. 
Grilley’s powers. 

Mr. Albert Armstrong, who furnished 
the second program, read his new Pic- 
ture Play, an arrangement of Ralph 
Connor’s “ Sky Pilot.” The story, sym- 
pathetically and graphically told, was 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views, 
taken by Mr. Armstrong himself in the 
Foot-Hill country, the scene of the 
story. 


The Emerson College Debating Society. 


This term’s work of the Emerson De- 
bating Society was begun on Jan. g, 
1902, when the society met to elect offi- 
cers. The following officers were elected : 
Mr. Thomas, president; Mr. Hooper, 
vice-president ; Miss Jaynes, secretary. 
The president appointed the following 
committees: membership committee, Mr. 
Bard, Miss Connor, and Miss Tomlinson ; 
program committee, Miss Bourne, Miss 
Brown, Miss Mills. 

The attendance this term has been 
better than usual, and increased interest 
in the society is shown. The president 
and program committee have worked 
earnestly to provide interesting pro- 
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grams, and have been very success- 
ful. It is to be regretted that so few 
members of the society are willing to 
take part in the debates. Because of 
this difficulty, it has been necessary to 
substitute extemporaneous speeches and 
addresses several times for the debate. 
It has been the purpose of the officers 
and many of the members to make de- 
bating a more prominent feature of the 
meetings. It is greatly desired that all 
interested in debating for the sake of 
the society or for their own personal 
development will help to keep this end 
in view. The members who have attended 
regularly have received much help and 
feel that the Emerson Debating Society 
is a prominent and promising factor in 
the college life. 
Miss JAYNES, ’03, Secretary. 


The Saturday Lectures. 


Among the lecturers who have come 
to us as old friends this season are the 
Reverend J. J. Lewis, of ‘‘ Passion Play” 
fame, and Bishop Ussher. 

Mr. Lewis departed from the theme 
of address which we have usually de- 
manded of him in the past, and spoke 
of “ Historic New England,” illustrating 
the interesting narrative by beautiful 
views of famous homes and other cen- 
tres of historic interest in New England. 
Bishop Ussher gave a comprehensive 
survey of the picturesque “ Emerald 
Isle,” with her wealth of natural re- 
source, her array of poets, statesmen, 
and soldiers, and her unique history. 

These two large-hearted, scholarly, 
eloquent men are a part of the life of 
Emerson College. We are grateful that 
they are pleased to continue bringing to 
us from time to time the fruit of their 
rich experience and the inspiration of 
their presence. 

But this season has brought us new 
friends as well. Mr. John S. Bradstreet, 
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who addressed us upon “ Through Nip- 
pon in Rickshaw and Sampan,” took us 
to quaint, flowery Japan, and made it a 
new land to us. Rare and interesting 
were the numerous views illustrating the 
lecture, and most instructive was the 
narrative. We are glad to count Mr. 
Bradstreet among our friends. 

Our most recent visitor, although she 
had not formally addressed us before, 
was by no means a stranger. Mrs. May 
Alden Ward came from her busy public 
and literary life to tell us the story of 
George Eliot and her gift to humanity. 
Earnest, discerning, convincing, Mrs. 
Ward’s appreciation of that great soul 
which created an Adam Bede, a Romola, 
a Daniel Deronda, gave a new impetus 
to our study of the modern novel. May 
we often be privileged to greet this dis- 
tinguished guest. 


An Appeal trom Across the Seas. 

The following letter, received recently 
by President Emerson, will interest all, 
of whatever race, who share with the 
writer a realization of the responsibility 
of every human soul in its relation to 
the society of which it is a part. 


KERASSUNDE, Dec. 20, 1go1. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON: 

Dear Sir,— Your fame as a president of 
an educational institution and a contributor 
to the Success Magazine has reached even 
to the Orient, where your articles are read 
with a deep interest and enthusiasm by 
Christian young men, much impressed with 
the American modern ideas of self-help. 

Yet what a difference there is between us 
and yourcountrymen! We live in a country 
—I mean Turkey — where no efforts have 
been made for the promotion of civilization 
and the spread of a sound education; a 
country devoid of all the means of progress, 
governed only by violence, barbarism, and 
ignorance, while yours offers every possible 
opportunity to young men for success, appre- 
ciating their merits and encouraging them 
to cultivate their mental faculties, in such 
institutions like yours, in order to utilize 
them in liberal fields. 
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We Christians, on the contrary, are de- 
prived of all these advantages; and the 
Turkish element, superstitious in general, 
far from the acquisition of modern ideas, 
constantly persecutes the Christians, who 
suffer all the time under the Turkish yoke. 

Who will relieve them, and how? 

The only way we can think of is through 
education, and my aim has been, as a true 
Greek, conscious of his situation, to start 
an institution for that purpose. But before 
undertaking such a hard task I need a 
greater cultivation of my mind. So I re- 
solved to come next year to America in 
order to study there on the line of philos- 
ophy, religion, and literature. Will you please 
then to take me under your protection and 
guide me? As you see, my ideal has been 
the introduction of the modern and best 
ideas in all times in our country, where es- 
pecially their need is great, on account of 
the critical situation the poor Christians are 
in. 

I should be exceedingly glad if you in- 
form me your dispositions and informations 
in regard to my questions and aim. 

Thanking you beforehand, 

Most respectfully, 


EANY MACRIDES. 


Personals, 


The graduates are studying “The 
Blot on the Scutcheon” with Mrs, Par- 
sons. 


Married, on Wednesday, January 1, 
at Burlington, Ia., Miss Grace Estelle 
Melcher and Dr. Albert C. Zaiser. 


Miss Eden Tatem, who has done sub- 
stitute work in the College since the open- 
ing of the year, has been assigned reg- 
ular class work in the Evolution of Ex- 
pression and Perfective Laws for the 
new term. 


Fllumnt 


Miss Clare de Lano, ’98, who is 
studying in the Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, visited Emerson dur- 
ing the past week. 
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Miss Noyes gives a course in dramatic 
comedy to the graduate students this 
term, — “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 


Those graduate students who are tak- 
ing the Artistic Course have just com- 
pleted a helpful course of lessons in 
humorous reading, with Mr. Grilley. 


The class of 1903 are saddened by 
the news of the death of Miss Anna 
Hollen, who was one of their most faith- 
ful and promising members last year. 


Ata recent “ Dramatic Evening ” given 
by the Dramatic Club of the University 
of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, two dramas 
from the French were produced: ‘ The 
Old Musician,” adapted by Felix Morris, 
and “Les Romanesques,” a comedy by 
Rostand. The dramas were staged under 
the direction of Mr. Clayton Gilbert. 


Notwithstanding the responsibilities 
and the arduous duties of her school and 
public life, Mrs. Southwick has filled a 
number of engagements this season with 
her concert company, of whom Mr. Ken- 
ney also is a member. A program pre- 
sented recently in Deep River, Conn., 
called forth enthusiastic praise for the 
high standard held by this company. 


On the evening of February 6 Dean 
Southwick and Mrs. Southwick appeared 
in the Boston Y. M. C. A. Course in 
Association Hall. The Dean gave a 
number of scenes from Richard III., in 
which play he has achieved one of his 
most marked successes. Mrs. Southwick 
read miscellaneous selections from well- 
known authors. The recital was one of 
the most brilliant of the season. 


Wotes. 


Married, on Thursday, Nov. 7, 1gor, 
at Carroll, Ia., Miss Abigail Louise Min- 
chen, ’96, to Mr. Albert Clark McLain. 
Home, Boone, Ia. 
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The engagement is announced of Miss 
Ella D. Murdock, ’oo, and Mr. Albert 
Duncan Howlett, of Boston. 


Miss Vera McCord, ’g9, is successful 
in the dramatic field. She is at present 
playing with a London company. 


Miss Annie L. Newton, ’o1, has pri- 
vate classes in New York City. She re- 
ceives pupils at 252 West r1o4th St. 


Miss Rose Boyd, ’oo, of the Chair of 
Oratory in the Potsdam (N. Y.) State 
Normal, spent her recent vacation in 
the College. 


Miss Luella Phillips, ’98, continues her 
association with Miss Rounds’s School 
in Brooklyn and teaches large classes in 
New York, at the Van Dyck Studios. 


Miss Grace Delle Davis, ’99, achieved 
marked success in a recital at the Rich- 
mond Theatre in North Adams, last 
month. The entertainment was given 
for the benefit of the Associated Char- 
ities. 

Students of former years who cherish 
memories of the large hospitality of Mr. 
Barnes, of Malden, father of Miss Eleanor 
Barnes, ’99, will grieve sincerely to hear 
of the sudden death of this friend of Em- 
erson students, which occurred about a 
month ago. 


Miss Abbie H. Kelley, ’95, has entered 
upon her second year in charge of the 
Department of Oratory in Palmer Col- 
lege, Legrand, Ia. Mrs. B. W. Stoddard, 
a student of the Emerson Summer Ses- 
sion, has charge of the Art Department 
in the same college. 


Mrs. Helen F. Connor (Miss Nellie 
Nichols), with her husband, Mr. Harry 
F. Connor, tenor soloist, is filling a 
busy season of concert engagements 
under the management of the Brockway 
Lecture Bureau in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Connor wins the warmest commendation 
wherever she appears. 
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Married, on Saturday evening, Jan. 4, 
1902, in Fargo, N. D., Professor Everett 
P. Johnson, ’99, of the Chair of Oratory 
and Music in the University of North 
Dakota, and Miss Stella Williams, of 
Elyria, Ohio. Home, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Miss Elise West, ’96, is conducting a 
course of “ Afternoon Art Discussions ” 
at the Blythe Dramatic School, New 
York City. Miss West reads an original 
arrangement of some standard play or 
novel, following the reading with a brief 
discussion of some vital theme in dra- 
matic or literary art. 


Miss Rachel Lewis Dithridge, ’g9, 
teacher of English and elocution in the 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) High School, recently 
read an adaptation of “ Silas Marner ”’ to 
an appreciative audience in Tonawanda, 
dividing it into three parts: (1) Sol- 
itude and Loss; (2) Partial Restoration 
through Sympathy ; (3) Complete Resto- 
ration through Affection. 


Meeting of the Alumni Association. 


On the afternoon of January 16 the 
Emerson College Alumni Association 
held its third meeting of the season. 
The program was in charge of Miss 
Smith, who prefaced the discussion of 
the theme of the day by a few words of 
greeting and of introduction. The dis- 
cussion of the topic — ‘‘ The Teacher: 
the Demands of To-day ” — was opened 
by Miss Lottie Jones, ’89. 

Miss Jones said that the demand of 
the nineteenth and even more especially 
of the twentieth century has been utili- 
tarian, It is a part of our work to show 
that we have something useful. Remem- 
ber that the successful method is the one 
that gets there. Short roads to success are 
demanded to-day. 

The central idea of the New Educa- 
tion is growth from within outward; the 
importance of this law is recognized by 
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educators in all lines of work. Vocal 
expression has failed in the past to Com- 
mand the place due it as an educational 
force because it has been separated from 
its natural relation to education. There 
is still much pioneer work to be done in 
revealing this relation that educators 
may recognize it. 

The demand is for teachers of earnest 
purpose and lofty ideals, who know and 
are able to show to others the relation 
of their specialty to the world of educa- 
tion at large. 

Again, there is a demand for a ver- 
satility in the teacher’s work which will 
bring variety in the results in teaching. 

It is necessary that the teacher have a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. He 
must know all around his theme, so that 
what he has to say upon it will have 
weight. 

A knowledge of literature is demanded 
of the teacher of reading to-day. Twenty- 
five years ago it was not considered nec- 
essary; fifteen years ago it was not re- 
quired ; to-day, if the teacher of vocal 
expression is not required to teach Eng- 
lish, he must be able to teach it. 

Emerson College graduates have been 
sometimes criticised for theorizing too 
much. There is a time to theorize; it is 
well to be reinforced by principles, and 
to teach them in the right place; but we 
should avoid theorizing when we ought 
to teach. Nothing can take the place of 
practical drill; do not yield to the temp- 
tation (a temptation which frequently 
assails the young teacher) of talking too 
much, It is true that there is a satisfac- 
tion in having the universality of our 
principles recognized by people of vari- 
ous classes. I have felt the delight of 
that experience : as when a young archi- 
tect said, “Oh, that is very clear! Why, 
it is just like architecture!” Learn to 
utilize every moment by keeping your 
pupils working, and to present theory in 
season, 
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Another pitfall into which the young 
teacher often stumbles is vagueness, in- 
definiteness, in teaching. This fault leads 
to the habitual use of formal or technical 
phrases which mean nothing to the 
pupils. We must learn to translate our 
terminology into plain, simple English, 
which is intelligible to the average per- 
son. To meet the demand, one must be 
able to put himself in the place of the 
other man; to see with his understand- 
ing, however primitive it may be. 

The teacher of oratory must be able 
to satisfy the demands of the old school 
of elocution. He can do this, first, by 
being able to show results, and secondly, 
by making an appeal to common sense. 

Miss Jones, in closing, called attention 
to the encouraging growth in the demand 
for instruction in oratory in the colleges 
throughout the land during the last 
twenty years. 

Mr. Paul, who followed Miss Jones, 
began by saying that Gilbert Parker, in 
“The Right of Way,” created a striking 
character, Charley Steele, who felt that 
there was something left out of his char- 
acter. Ordinarily, he was cold, cynical, 
indifferent; but when the missing ele- 
ment — alcohol — was added, he became 
the successful lawyer, brilliant, sympa- 
thetic, who carried his juries by his emo- 
tions. Ordinarily, he was the fragment- 
ary man. In times past, the typical 
teacher has been the fragmentary man 
or woman. We have had either a whole 
man for a fragment of a life, or a frag- 
mentary man for a whole life. 

The young man fresh from college, 
studying law, preparing for professional 
life, teaches school for a few terms as a 
stepping-stone. His educational career 
is a bridge between student life and pub- 
lic life. So it has been with many a 
woman. The educational career is a 
bridge between girlhood and matrimony. 
Many a successful man will speak with 
pride of his early days of teaching coun- 
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try school. It had been better had the 
process been reversed. It were better 
for the world of education should the 
young woman marry and teach her own 
children, then go back and teach the 
children in the schools. It were better 
that the student develop facility and 
power in the law, in the affairs of state, 
that he learn to handle minds, before he 
meddle with the delicate minds of chil- 
dren. 

Some women, in crossing the bridge, 
never reached the other side. To some 
of these, it was a long sour bridge to 
spinsterhood; to others, fortunately, it 
was a long, sweet bridge to ripened 
womanhood. 

There is the boy who knows his books, 
but in whom something seems lacking. 
_ He knows nothing of the world of men; 
he is not sure of his own powers. He is 
not in touch with his fellow men; he 
does not know the stops. Then he must 
be a teacher. There is the woman who 
did not reach the other bank, who has 
no children of her own, but has ideas as 
to how children should be trained. These 
are the fragmentary men and women 
who have devoted a lifetime to teaching. 

The boy on the farm received in the 
kindergarten and public school the in- 
tellectual training which constituted the 
little that was named education. The 
cultivation of the social, the home in- 
stinct, and the communion with nature 
which the farm life afforded, gave him 
the real education of the boyhood days. 
He went away to school; he studied; 
all that was deemed necessary was that 
he give himself up to books. It became 
evident that something was lacking; the 
boy grew sick. As the outgrowth, ath- 
letics were given a place in the school ; 
the world of education moved on a step. 
The intellectual and the physical must 
be developed side by side. 

Still a need was felt. Athletic work 
led to competition, contests, which were 
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an outlet for the emotional nature. Oh, 
there was the need! There must be a 
training of the emotional faculties. So 
college fraternities became a centre of 
social life in the school. Educational 
leaders saw the point, granted a third 
side to the nature, but felt that its culti- 
vation must be subsidiary; must take 
place outside the college. 

Final admission, the wholeman. Then 
it is clear that the demand in the schools 
is for the whole man or woman as teacher. 
Is there material? Can the demand be 
met? We are just recognizing the de- 
mand; it will be met. 

The man of pre-eminent ability starts 
out to-day, equipped with keen intel- 
lectual powers, physical stamina, spiritual 
yearning. In politics, he finds ample 
scope for his intellectual powers; and 
he is confronted by moral issues. In the 
ministry he finds two issues, spiritual 
and social; he must stimulate to rev- 
erence and he must teach the relation of 
man to man. If he has given much time 
to sociological training, perhaps he feels 
that he must divide the issue. So he de- 
votes his life to teaching the brotherhood 
of man through active life in the slums. 
This affords scope for his intellectual 
powers? Yes, in a limited way. 

With the teacher, what is the issue? 
There is surely ample scope for his intel- 
lectual powers. The learned German 
professor at Harvard tells us that from 
the time he was nine years old every 
teacher under whom he ever studied had 
a doctorate degree. There is opportunity 
to give the physical full scope ; physical 
training is indispensable in the schools. 
There is surely unbounded scope for 
the moral and spiritual faculties. It is 
true that students do not like to have 
the teacher preach to them; he may 
preach only the gospel of indirection — 
daily living, personality. 

But there is a field in which the 
teacher may find full range for every 
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side of the nature; and that field is the 
study of literature. There is ground for 
the activity of the intellect in anal- 
ysis, in philology, in the mastery of 
great thoughts of great intellects. In the 
vocal interpretation there is added to 
this intellectual training the physical 
training of expression, which is the high- 
est form of physical training. And no 
one can question that the higher attri- 
butes are exercised. There are moral 
issues, there is spiritual uplift. There is 
often more inspiration and uplift gained 
from an adequate vocal interpretation 
of a great piece of literature than from 
attending a service in church. 

The demand is that the teacher shall 
know his subject, and that he shall 
know it in its relations to everything else 
in life, — intellectual, social, moral, spir- 
itual. The demand of the day is for cor- 
relation. Nature abhors the artificial 
separation of powers, the unnatural iso- 
lation of one subject from another. The 
time is coming when it will be considered 
as much a violation to separate literature 
from history as red from orange in the 
rainbow. 

Miss Evalena Thomas, ’o1r, who had 
recently returned from a busy teaching 
and reading career in Missouri, told 
some interesting stories of her work in 
colleges in that State. She brought a 
breeze of good cheer and enterprise 
from the West, and sent encouragement 
to the hearts of the incipient teachers 
from the Senior class who were privileged 
to be present. Miss Thomas finds that 
there is a real demand for educational 
things in the West and South. 

Miss Robbins, of the public schools 
of Wellesley, said a word in regard to 
her work in that field. She has found 
that few public-school children can read 
intelligently at sight. She makes prac- 
tice in sight-reading an occasional drill. 

Miss Gatchell spoke briefly of her ex- 
perience in a private school in Boston, 
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where she has taught for several years. 
The girls range from seven to eighteen 
years. She uses the “ Evolution of Ex- 
pression” in the youngest class. She finds 
that the youngest ones can understand 
the poetry —chiefly nature sketches — 
but that most of the prose is beyond 
them. So much nature-study is intro- 
duced into the schools nowadays that 
nature-verse appeals to the little ones; 
and it is possible to overcome the tend- 
ency to “sing-song”’ through the prac- 
tice of such selections. It is not neces- 
sary for the teacher to be tied to the 
book if he clings to the principles, al- 
though we like to introduce the text 
wherever possible. 

She said that she has made it a cus- 
tom to appoint different children as a 
committee to look up new words and 
instruct the class. The sense of respon- 
sibility will lead them to hunt for the 
new terms with zest. Give every pupil 
something to do. Let him find as much 
as possible about the text before you 
help him. 

Miss Gatchell has taught Shakespeare, 
demanding a careful study of the text, 
themes, and scene-work, in the older 
classes, with marked results. She is at 
present experimenting in Shakespeare 
with a class of girls not over twelve years 
old. She finds no diffculty in keeping 
the interest of the children. 

The demand among a certain class of 
society women is for such things for the 
girls as make an outward show. The 
results of careful training along the line 
of good presence, poise, general appear- 
ance, will satisfy this class of mothers. 

The music which relieved the program 
of the afternoon was furnished by Mr. 
Herman Orth, ’04, who played several 
brilliant compositions. Mr. Orth is a 
pianist of unusual ability. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Miss 
Smith, for the pleasure and profit of the 
afternoon. 
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We but half express ourselves, and are ashamed of 
that divine idea which each of us represents. It may be 
safely trusted as proportionate and of good issues, so 
it be faithfully imparted, but God will not have his 
work made manifest by cowards... . 

I desire not to disgrace the soul. The fact that Iam 
here certainly shows me that the soul had need of an 
organ here, Shall I notassume the post? Shall I skulk 
and dodge and duck with my unseasonable apologies 
and vain modesty, and imagine my being here imperti- 
nent?— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Believe Wour Thought. 


“To believe your own thought, — to be- 
lieve that what is true for you in your 


private heart is true for all men, —that 
is genius.” 

So said the philosopher whose mes- 
sage, heard in the quiet depths of his 
heart, and fearlessly uttered because he 
believed it to be true for all men, startled 
the youth of a generation past into a 
dawning consciousness of the divine 
truth which each represented. So has 
reiterated the philosopher of the same 
name and family who for a score of years 
past has given his life in the cause of 
awaking young men and women to a 
realization of their limitless possibilities 
as agents in the great world of human 
endeavor. 

The degree of potency in the efforts 
of the orator, in the teacher, is in pro- 
portion to the extent to which he trusts 
his own thought — not only habitually, 
but while he is speaking and teaching. 
Do you believe that what you have 
found to be true for you in the depths of 
your soul is true for your pupil, for your 
audience? Will you believe that, since 
it is truth for him as for you, your pupil 
is worth redeeming with that truth? Or 
will you feel that your highest thought 
will not appeal to him, and so give him 
platitudes, conventional phrases — give 
him a stone when he is demanding bread 
at your hands? The greatest teachers 
have ever manifested the impersonal ele- 
ment in the highest degree — they have 
spoken from the truth in their souls to 
the need in the soul of the pupil. 

Men, made originally in the image of 
God, are not so widely different, after 
all, as we are prone to believe. Lec us 
be ashamed of our petty temporizings 
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and compromisings; let us begin to 
speak as man to man, knowing that if we 
are skilful in translating our highest 
thought into terms intelligible to our fel- 
low man it is bound to touch and quicken 
his life. 

“‘ But,’ some one protests, “is not the 
egotist the type of man who believes in 
himself and his thought?” The egotist 
has not learned to listen to the highest 
thought of his nature. The thought of 
which he is conscious he believes to be 
true for himself— but he stops there. 
He seeks a monopoly on truth. He ap- 
propriates whatever half-truth he finds 
as centering in his sacred personality, to 
which it is peculiarly fitted. The egotist, 
in his consciousness, is the centre toward 
which forces are directed; the man of 
genius feels himself to be the channel 
though which truth may flow to the world 
of men. 

If our sphere be not in the classroom 
or in public life, if we are to find it in 
the duties and pleasures of social life, 
shall we still trust our highest thought, 
knowing that it is worth while to utter it 
for the careless people around us? Shall 
we dare to doubt that it is true for them? 
And one does not need to preach in 
order to radiate his highest thought. 

If one absolutely trust his earnest 
thought, there will be unity in his life — 
every act, every word, will be an expres- 
sion of his entire being. The prevailing 
idea that most people give too much of 
themselves in their daily occupations is 
an erroneous one. If they wear out it is 
rather because they do not give enough 
— because they exert muscular and nerv- 
ous force at the surface that is not im- 
pelled by the deep, calm, poised centre 
of the soul. If the entire person were in 
every act there would be a unity, a har- 
mony, an absence of friction in the daily 
life that would not only make it felt as a 
mighty force, but would maintain the 
equilibrium of the individual being. So 
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many people strike a tangent into nerv- 
ous prostration or mania that, in conse- 
quence, we hear much about these days 
of ‘fast living” in America. I doubt if 
the majority of us really live too “fast” 
—too much—in a lifetime. We lose 
sight of the relation of values often, and 
our lives are not always occupied with 
the true things, the vital things; and we 
live more on the surface than is impelled 
by the centre, by the innermost depths 
of being. And the corrective is to be 
found in our text: Believe your own 
highest thought and bear witness to it 
continually. So your highest self will 
impel every act, will be reflected in every 
act, and your life will be a unit. 


ad 


Original Oratory, 


The practical results of the training 
in the Department of Public Speaking, 
as manifested in the debate recently de- 
livered in Chickering Hall, must be grat- 
ifying to Dean Southwick, under whose 
instruction the class in debate has made 
marked progress. The careful, pertinent 
thought, the clear, logical argument, the 
ready, graceful, forceful speech, all be- 
trayed thorough discipline in the stimu- 
lating practice of debate. 

This readiness and power of speech 
has doubtless been further promoted by 
the careful work required in the classes 
in extemporaneous speaking. Besides 
the usual graduate course offered by 
President Emerson, in which the fourth- 
year students receive drill in purely ex- 
tempore work, a course is given by Dean 
Southwick for discipline in the delivery 
of extemporaneous addresses from care- 
fully prepared briefs. 
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Erpression Wecessary to Evolution. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
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WHEN this school was founded I chose 
this for its motto: ‘ Expression neces- 
sary to evolution.” After a thorough 
study of systems and methods of educa- 
tion it seemed to me that true education 
points in the direction of this truth: 
“ Expression necessary to evolution.” In 
the vegetable and animal kingdom it is 
an accepted fact that life itself depends 
upon its manifestation, or expression. 
To-day, however, I shall not consider 
this aspect of the subject. Illustrations 
in these kingdoms are so common we 
need only to refer to one or two in 
passing. If a board is laid over the grass 
development ceases because the expres- 
sion has been checked. If an animal is 
prevented from moving, or from using 
his voice, soon the power to move or to 
produce sound is taken from the animal ; 
consequently its evolution, or develop- 
ment, is arrested. 

In the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
where reigns everlasting night, are fish 
which are apparently endowed with per- 
fect eyes, but a swift incision of the scal- 
pel reveals that the eyes are a mockery. 
Although the organs of vision are per- 
fect, the optic nerve is shrunken; there 
is no sight. The eyes have not been used, 
no expression has been given, so nature 
has taken away the power of vision. 
That which concerns us most directly is 
the application of this principle to educa- 
tion. Not as a mere suggestion of the 
truth, but as a statement which contains 
the central idea of true methods of edu- 
cation, I declare that ‘‘ Expression is 
necessary to evolution ;” that expression 
is necessary to the unfolding of the pow- 


ers of the mind. This statement is true 
of all education, whether it be physical, 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual. 

In oratory this would seem to be 
almost an axiom. Whenever a person is 
to develop his powers as an orator he 
must do so through expression ; this and 
this only will develop his powers as an 
orator. It is only through speech that 
one can develop his powers as an orator. 
One might prepare his mind ever so 
well by other forms of education, — by 
reading, by literary, classical culture, — 
yet it is absolutely necessary before one 
can become an orator that he should de- 
velop his powers by expression to ofhers, 
for the purpose of influencing their 
minds, 

Expression! Think for a moment 
what it means: pressing out, — pressing 
out that which has been impressed. So 
valuable does expression seem to the 
Sage of Concord, he thus writes: “ All 
men live by truth and stand in need of 
expression. In love, in art, in avarice, 
in politics, in labor, in games, we study 
to utter our painful secret. The man is 
only half himself; the other half is his 
expression,” If a person does not press 
out that which has been impressed he 
does not develop his own powers even 
for impressionability. If one is impressed 
with a truth, the whole truth, being in- 
finite, cannot at once be impressed upon 
the mind; and if the person does not 
express the truth that he is impressed 
with, that truth will not grow in his mind. 
At the point where he stops expressing 
the truth with which he is impressed the 
impression of the truth ceases. Expres- 
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sion is like a stream passing through a 
channel. We do not hold truth as wine 
is held in bottles; we do not take in a 


certain amount and shut the mind; but» 


our endeavor is rather to open the mind 
and allow truth to flow through it. Itisa 
significant fact that the mind cannot take 
in truth any faster than it expresses it. 
The activities that receive truth cease 
unless they are relieved by expressing 
that truth. We get only as we give. 

This principle which I have presented 
to the world is no more true, however, in 
oratory than in any other form of educa- 
tion. I speak of oratory first, because it 
would seem to be more apparent in this 
branch of education. Apparent as it is 
in oratory, it seems that many have not 
noticed it, have not accepted it as a fun- 
damental principle in the powers of the 
mind, else the theological seminaries 
would make larger provision through 
which students could express the doc- 
trines which they are being taught. They 
are doing considerable in that direction ; 
it is commendable in them, but it would 
be most commendable if they would do 
more. They have not yet freely grasped 
the idea that Truth becomes ours only 
in the ratio that the student expresses it. 
We have no patent on the truth. We 
only hold it in trust, to be passed on and 
to be given to another. We are reminded 
of Browning’s thought — 


‘¢ Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may be- 
lieve. 

There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fullness, and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.’’ 


Free and spontaneous expression is 
nature’s outlet for the imprisoned spirit. 


If the mind is impressed with some-_ 


thing false and does not express it the 
impression becomes gradually obliter- 
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ated. We speak of temptations. We 
mean simply that a person is tempted to 
express in acts of some kind that with 
which his mind has been impressed. His 
mind has been impressed with anger. If 
he expresses it anger will increase; if he 
does not express it that activity will die 
out. He is impressed with a kind of 
irritability that would incline him to pro- 
fanity. He uses no profane words to ex- 
press it and the temptation gradually 
ceases, dies out. No single thought, no 
single impulse, can be developed in the 
mind unless expression is given to it. 
This principle of “ Expression necessary 
to evolution ” deals with the entire life. 
You and I cannot afford to be interested 
in any branch of study that does not 
deal with the entire life, — with the life, 
the power, of the individual. Your study 
in oratory is a study that deals with the 
entirety of human existence. Education 
should be directed to the end of shaping 
the life of the individual. Indeed, educa- 
tion is unworthy the name unless it pre- 
pares one for the art of life. 

We speak of training a vine. What is 
meant? Giving the vine life? No; na- 
ture sees to that. But the horticulturist 
gives opportunities for that life to de- 
velop, and he also guides the growth. 
If he wishes to make an arbor all he has 
to do is to plant a vine and make a frame- 
work over which the vine can grow. Na- 
ture will attend to the growing. Zhe 
activity of life ts constant, but it needs 
direction. If the vine is not trained to 
go over the arbor it runs wild and often 
will assume forms of ugliness. Nature 
has determined that the human mind 
shall ever be active. None but God 
can stop this activity. The question is, 
What form shall this mental activity 
take? Like the vine, it is influenced by 
its environment. Its activity is predeter- 
mined by the laws of nature, but the 
environment gives form to this activity. 

Strong influences are brought forward 


ee a 
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for the improvement of the home because 
the mind has its first training there. Pow- 
erful influences are brought into the 
church for the purpose of training the 
mind there. The church cannot make 
the mind act, but it can present right 
objects of thought, upon which the mind 
will spontaneously react. Is it too much 
to say that if a proper environment is 
brought around an individual his mind 
will as easily be shaped to goodness as 
to evil? You say an individual must 
guide his own activity. That is true; 
but he must have help. It has been 
found that the improvement in races has 
always come from moral leaders, from 
persons who have been brought, in per- 
haps some peculiar way, under such en- 
vironments as would guide their minds 
' upward. 

In the study of oratory the mind must 
be trained to the expression of noble 
thoughts and to inspire noble thoughts 
in others. Every natural organism shows 
a demand for training, for culture. With- 
out training no person ever became an 
orator. No matter how many exceptions 
we think there may be to this rule, there 
are none. It is true that persons have 
been orators before there were schools 
of oratory, but their powers were trained 
in other ways than those which the 
schools direct. However, the study of 
the history of oratory reveals clearly that 
among those nations where oratory was 
made a special study greater orators 
have appeared than in nations where 
this was not done. Greece was the first 
nation to give a special study to oratory, 
and no other nation ever produced so 
many orators. No class of orators have 
ever equalled the Greek orators, and you 
can easily trace it to the fact that they 
were trained in oratory. It was a part 
of their education, and those who wished 
to become especially great employed 
special teachers to train them in oratory. 
The same thing was true in Rome. The 
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Roman youth of the patrician families 
who wished to become an orator studied 
the best he could at home, and then he 
went to Greece and put himself under 
the great masters of oratory there. 
When liberty died in the Roman em- 
pire eloquence was taught nowhere. Al- 
though oratory as a classic art was not 
cultivated after the fall of Rome, there 
was another power working in the world, 
—the power of Christianity, which, be- 
coming an active force in the lives of the 
followers of the lowly Nazarene, made 
its direct appeal through the spoken 
word — through oratory. Christ set the 
example by addressing the people. He 
knew that the way to interest people and 
change their lives was by speaking to 
them. The question arose early, “How 
shall they hear without a preacher?”’ So 
the whole power of Christianity at first 
rested on oratory. I am using oratory 
in a large sense, — expressing thoughts 
to others so that others shall receive 
those thoughts; expressing purposes to 
others that they may receive them; ex- 
pressing convictions to others so that 
they shall receive them as their own. 
When I speak of oratory I do not 
mean some fine rhetorical talking, but I 
mean oratory in its deepest sense. The 
true, the beautiful, the good moves as 
rivers move, through channels, through 
the mind of man, shaping the activities 
of his mind. The orator starts the think- 
ing, starts the purposes in the minds 
of his audience; when he has spoken 
but a little while the minds of the au- 
dience become tributary to his thought. 
This activity deepens until, where at first 
there was only the one mind working in 
a certain direction, ere he has spoken an 
hour every mind is tributary to it. There 
was one at first, now there are five hun- 
dred, or perhaps a thousand, so that at 
the close of the speech of half an hour 
or an hour a mighty current has been 
generated ; and as the audience disperses 
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they go their respective ways carrying 
with them this mental activity and giving 
it out to the world. That form of truth 
given out by the orator deepens as it 
goes on. 

This idea should not be confined to 
oratory; we should carry it into our 
homes. Parents and teachers whose nat- 
ural office it is to direct the activities of 
the minds of children should never for- 
get for a single hour that “ Expression 
is necessary to evolution.” If that boy 
whom you think so wicked, and whom 
you think is a little more depraved than 
other sons of Adam, had no opportunity 
for expressing those evil tendencies they 
would soon die out. At first restraint 
may be necessary; but start new forms 
of activity and those new forms absorb 
the old, and thus the mind is changed. 
I try to impress upon you that oratory 
is a thing of life and not a thing of show; 
that we study it to deepen our powers in 
order that we may influence the lives of 
others for good. If you should ask me 
if I am working for the regeneration of 
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the world I should say, “Yes, with all 
my heart.” I am taking this method to 
regenerate the world, resting it upon this 
law toward which all reformation points ; 
namely, that “ Expression is Necessary 
to Evolution.” 

Human nature is infinite in its possi- 
bilities. The spiritual environment which 
surrounds every soul is God. The divine 
nature in man speaks in his expression 
of veneration, in his expression of hero- 
ism and of benevolence. “ When the 
imagination is wrapt in adoration of spir- 
itual ideals it breathes out a golden at- 
mosphere of holiness that wreathes the 
brow in a splendor which is Christ-like.” 
When the world more fully recognizes 
the truth that “ Expression is necessary 
to evolution ” it will study more carefully 
the laws of expression, that through the 
outward manifestation a knowledge may 
be gained of the inner processes of the 
mind and soul. Truth in an individual 
develops in the ratio that expression is 
given to it. Drop the gate of expression 
and evolution ceases. 


Sonnets. 


To the ‘Seven Falls.’’ 


O MIGHTY water, plunging, dashing down 
O’er sevenfold rocks in canon called Cheyenne, 
Thou mak’st thy thunder heard far down the 
glen 
Between the mountain walls beyond the town. 
From gushing springs upon the hills’ high crown 
Thou com’st to greet the eyes of curious men, 
And fallen among the crags thou wand’rest then 
’Tween stony banks clad in their moss-green gown. 
So mighty deeds from little sources spring 
To carry their bright lesson to the earth 
With God’s own message to His children 
here; 
So little streams their heaven-sent tidings bring 
And give to thoughts sublime a newer birth, 
Washing away those born of sin and fear. 


BEULAH M. NYBERG, ’03. 


Awakenings. 


THE night moved gently on, its end to gain. 
The city slept. The buds of early spring, 
Unconscious of the peaceful offering, 

Dreamed on beneath the kiss of gentle rain. 

Afar, a church-clock told that midnight came, 
And others joined it, ere it ceased to ring, 
In chorus, then died, one bell answering; 

An echo hushed the night to sleep again. 

Some lives like this still night are spent apart, 

A chime of golden bells ring through the 

heart 

Only to wake them to a sense of growth, 

And memory, the single answering note, 
Soothes them to rest until they wake at 

morn 
In a new world, as night is lost in dawn. 


ETHEL C. WHEELER, ’03. 
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Che Development of the English Drama to the Time of 
Sbakespeare. 


NoTEs FROM A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR Davip L. MAULSBY. 


SCHOLARS have spent much time in dis- 
covering the origin of the English drama. 
What was its beginning? One would sup- 
pose that its natural origin was in the re- 
mains of Greek and Latin plays still ex- 
tant. As a matter of fact, however, the 
English drama owes no appreciable in- 
fluence to these plays. Only a few of the 
Greek and Latin authors were read, Sen- 
eca among the number; and none of the 
plays were acted. 

How, then, did the English drama 
come into being? In connection with 
the Church, which at the present day is 
_ far removed from the theatre. 

About 860 a monk in the monastery 
of St. Gaul experienced trouble with his 
choir. It was the custom to introduce 
the word Hallelujah in several places in 
the service, prolonging the final syllable 
and running it on a series of intervals. 
The choirmaster in the monastery found 
difficulty in leading his singers to sing 
these tones in unison. A monk from an 
abbey in France brought to England a 
song-book which contained a simple de- 
vice contrived to meet the same diff- 
culty. This scheme to render singing in 
unison easy furnished a word for each 
note, that one might remember the note 
by associating it with a certain word, 
much in the way that we:remember a 
popular air of to-day,—the words sug- 
gesting the tune. Thus came into being 
what were called proses, — sets of words 
connected together to aid in memorizing 
an air. 

This memory help was the first step 
in the development of the drama, al- 
though we can see little that is dramatic 
in it. In the course of time it was found 
helpful to interpolate into the service 


certain other words not from the Scrip- 
tures. The first passage in which this 
occurred was that concerning the resur- 
rection. It was a custom to bury the 
cross at the beginning of Lent, and to 
bring it forth at the close of Easter. In 
connection with this service was adopted 
the first ceremony that we may call dra- 
matic. Three monks advance across the 
church to a tomb beside which another 
monk, as angel, sits, and the conversa- 
tion takes place, in Latin, between the 
monks and the angel, concerning the 
risen Christ. This is unquestionably a 
dramatic presentation. 

These early forms are in part pre- 
served in the Catholic Church, and some 
remnants of them in the Episcopal 
Church. At certain intervals in the Cath- 
olic services a little bell rings, a signal of 
a solemn moment, and all the faithful 
bow. When the priest, at a certain stage 
in the service, passes from one side of 
the altar to another, with the Bible borne 
before him, he has represented the pass- 
ing from the old dispensation to the new. 
These forms, presenting the motive to 
the eye and the ear, are remnants of the 
old drama, in its first use. 

From this to the developed drama, the 
passage was very gradual. One interest- 
ing point on the way was the “ procession 
of the prophets,’’ a ceremony which grew 
out of a sermon thought to have been 
written by St. Augustine. It has since 
been found that some one else wrote the 
sermon, however. The original service 
was all chanted by the same partici- 
pants, to this effect: “ Hear, O ye peo- 
ple, the words of the prophet Daniel ’”’”— 
or ‘Isaiah,’ or “ Virgil” (Virgil was 
considered a prophet by the early church, 
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and the form still remained in the ser- 
vice), or “the Sybils.” Later, the re- 
sponse was given by others, in another 
part of the church. In course of time 
the procession of the prophets was intro- 
duced, entering as the service was ren- 
dered, each one presenting in his dress 
or in objects carried in his hand symbols 
of the prophet represented. For in- 
stance, Balaam would enter with a sword 
and an angel by his side. 

The ceremony which marks the second 
step which we shall notice we must study 
first in France. There are no records of 
this earliest play remaining in England 
to-day, so far as we know. It centres 
around St. Nicholas, whom we know as 
the traditional patron saint of children. 
He was, however, the patron of all un- 
protected persons, including children 
and travelers (travelers being in those 
days naturally subject to many dan- 
gers). This play, which we find first in 
France, considers St. Nicholas in ‘his 
relation to travelers. It took place in 
the centre of the church; the services 
previous to this had been performed at 
the altar. St. Nicholas stands erect as 
a ‘‘ make-believe ” saint. A traveler en- 
ters and lays his money at the feet of 
the saint, saying by his action, ‘ Keep 
it for me until I return.” After he goes 
out two robbers enter and steal the 
gold. The traveler, returning, blames 
St. Nicholas, and seizing a cudgel, be- 
gins to belabor him for his dereliction. 
Here we see the introduction of the ele- 
ment of comedy. It was not considered 
incongruous; it served to make the 
moral more obvious. St. Nicholas, left 
alone, calls the thieves in. “ You have 
brought disgrace upon me; you must 
return the money or go to hell.” The 
thieves leave the money; the traveler, 
returning, gives thanks to Christ, and 
the play closes. 

This was a religious play, intended 
essentiallyto make a religious impression; 
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but it will readily be seen that with the 
introduction of the comic element the 
play would soon be removed outside the 
Church. 

A large number of such scenes were 
soon brought into being in England. A 
favorite theme was the announcement of 
the birth of Christ to the shepherds. 
There were plays representing the cruci- 
fixion, the ascension, the massacre of the 
innocents, and many others, to the ex- 
tent of thirty or forty favorite scenes. 

In due time these would tend to group 
themselves into a number of series, or 
cycles, of plays, as a series of scenes 
from the life of Christ. 

The plays that are left to us—only a 
small part of the number once in ex- 
istence —are of four groups, according 
to the towns in which they were found: 
York, Chester, Townley, and Coventry. 

Those of the York group are the old- 
est, and are preserved in almost their 
original order and number, forty-two out 
of forty-eight being extant.: 

The Chester plays are twenty-four out 
of twenty-four or twenty-five. 

The Townley plays are six in number. 


(These are misnamed, Townley being the - 


name of the man who owned them; they 
are sometimes—and more properly— 
called the Woodkirk plays.) 

The Coventry plays are only two. 

These miracle, or craft, plays were 
usually presented by the different guilds, 
which were organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor. The good yeomen now 
made use of the plays, which had passed 
outside the Church. Some attempt was 
made to suit the play to the guild; if 
much gold-leaf was used the gold-beaters 
were naturally chosen for the play; if it 
represented the Marriage at Cana, where 
wine was needed, the vintners served, as 
they could best supply the wine. 

Expenses were usually assessed upon 
the guilds, although a collection was 
sometimes taken. 
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The play began early in the morning. 
Perhaps as early as half past four the 
actors met for rehearsal. At an early 
hour they came from the place of the 
different pageants for the play. A pag- 
eant, according to the original meaning, 
was a wagon (corresponding to the floats 
in mardi gras). The pageants had two 
rooms, one over the other, and were 
mounted on four or six wheels. The 
lower room was the dressing-room, and 
was surrounded by curtains; there is a 
question as to whether curtains were 
used around the upper one, where the 
performance took place. An old picture 
which I have seen shows no curtains 
above; on the curtains below are sym- 
bols pertaining to the play presented. 
Sometimes (especially in France, where 
_ even in that day they did things more 
_ elaborately than in England) there was a 
third story. Heaven was here, with God 
and the angels. If there was occasion to 
represent hell, they did not make use of 
the dressing-room. They had a special 
device, a standard property, called “ Hell 
Mouth.” Hell Mouth was an immense 
face with grinning mouth and eyes that 
shot fire. In some of the plays Vice was 
a prominent figure. If a character per- 
sisted in wrong-doing, Vice would seize 
him, and, amid great rejoicing, prance 
with him into the mouth of hell, sur- 
rounded by the crackling of fire-crackers. 

There were other standard properties. 
Bills of expenses still in existence have 
items for ‘mending the souls’ coats.” 
(If the souls were bad they wore black 
robes and went to Hell-Mouth; if good, 
they passed, robed in white, to heaven.) 
God wore a gilt beard; Herod, the pet 
abomination of the English, wore a red 
beard and wig. A wig was called a 
“hair”; so we find in the bills charges 
for so many “hairs.” Again, we find 
sometimes, “paid (to so-and-so) for the 
little child,” so much. Occasionally 
children were used for cherubs and 
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sometimes they were covered entirely 
with gold-leaf. After one or two deaths 
from this practice, which was of course 
due to ignorance in regard to the func- 
tions of the skin, it was discontinued. 

Many themes from the Old Testament 
were represented by these plays. One 
illustrating Abraham’s sacrifice is simple 
and pathetic . . . A play in which Noah 
constructs the ark and takes his family 
into it has a bit of comedy in the early 
part. Noah’s wife sits outside, talking 
with her old cronies. She refuses to en- 
ter the ark and leave them. Whereupon 
Noah and the sons seize her and drag 
her in by force, notwithstanding some 
pretty violent language and muscular re- 
sistance on the part of the wife. After 
they have been in the ark about three 
minutes Noah says, “It is now forty 
days,” etc., and sends a dove from the 
window. The stage directions say, 
“Have another dove suspended by a 
cord from above.” ‘The second dove, 
doubtless, was let down to represent the 
return of the bird. 

With all the crudity of these primitive 
methods, the plays were effective. 
There was no apparent loss of serious- 
ness. The plays were still religious in 
character. Prof. Barrett Wendell tells 
me that one of the miracle-plays was 
given before the Tavern Club in Boston, 
with success. The drama was interest- 
ing and impressive. Dean Southwick 
informs me that you are going to try the 
experiment here. It will be worth your 
while... . 

The period of the miracle and the 
morality play extended from about 1194 


to 1589. (Shakespeare was about twen- 
ty-five years old when the period 
closed.) 


The morality-play is a later develop- 
ment of the craft, or miracle, play. The 
characters represented were personified 
abstractions, as Mercy, Justice. God 
was sometimes introduced, and occasion- 
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ally a person, but the most of the charac- 
ters were pale abstractions. A morality- 
play recently presented in Cambridge, 
Professor Wendell tells me, was not un- 
interesting. 

President Capen, of Tufts, witnessed 
a reproduction of a miracle-play in Ox- 
ford last summer, in the yard of one of 
the colleges. God, the central charac- 
ter, came out on a raised platform and 
spoke his lines; and President Capen 
said that he was the only one who forgot 
his part! Evidently the quality of omnis- 
cience was not at the time active. 

The morality-plays represented the 
life of the average man, with the tempta- 
tions and struggles that he must experi- 
ence. They emphasize two distinct tend- 
encies: (a) \Allegorical. . They. are 
fables with meanings. ‘The Romance 
of the Rose,’ ‘The Chateau d’Amour ” 
illustrate this tendency. (2) Dramatic. 
These two tendencies coming together 
produce the morality-play. They were 
original in form —a new departure. 

“The Castle of Perseverance” is an 
example of the morality-play. From the 
explicit stage directions we learn that 
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the castle, on pillars, was in the centre. 
Under it was a bed. The man waited 
under this bed until time for him to 
speak. There were two circles around 
the castle, with a ditch between, with 
water. If it were not possible to have 
the ditch, two high palisades might 
serve. Further, outside the circles were 
five stages, at intervals in another circle. 
Seated on these were God, the World, 
the Flesh, the Devil, and Covetousness. 
Mankind is born —that is, he proceeds 
to come out from under the bed —and 
goes into the conflict. He fights the 
seven sins, and when he is older is at- 
tacked by Covetousness. With the aid 
of God, he fights a good fight, and holds 
the Castle of Perseverance against his 
enemies. 

People were attracted from far and 
near to these plays. Chaucer and 
Shakespeare undoubtedly saw _ them. 
Shakespeare gives explicit directions in 
regard to them. He was prepared, as 
were the English people generally, for 
that great blossoming of the drama 
which came in the spacious time of great 
Elizabeth. 


Sonnets. 


Beginnings. 


THE sun rose slowly in its majesty 
Above a mountain with its snowy crown, 
So grand and calm; it looked out on the 
brown 
And trackless desert; not a shrub or tree, 
No life within that vast expanse to see; 
No, not a human soul. The sun went down 
As it had risen, lighting up the brown, 
Vast desert with a glory wild and free. 


A little seed, borne in upon the wind, 
Lodged in a crevice on this chaos drear, 
The soil and rain and sunshine were most 
kind, 
And nourished it in love from year to year. 
The sun still rises o’er that peak of snow 
Upon a forest old and grand below. 
Jess1z YARNELL, ’03. 


To the Ocean. 


Wuart hast thou in thine hidden caves and cells, 
Thou deep, mysterious, and mighty sea? 
The shining pearl, entangled moss and shells, 
With costly trove of price unguessed by me. 
Besides all these are treasures many more; 
Brave hearts and true are resting *neath thy 
breast; 
They cannot feel or hear thy stormy roar, 
Nor know of wars which vain assail their rest. 


Give back the hearts shut in so vast a tomb, 
Their love is needed where they’re missed so long; 
The homes from which they’re parted fill with 

gloom, 
And prayers arise to heaven with suppliant song. 
All are not thine; release them from their doom, 
Give up thy dead and do them no more wrong. 
MARILEE BLOossoM, 704. 
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Ht Detter from historic Orford. 


My dear Miss Tobey : — 

The first week of the University Ex- 
tension Meeting has passed quickly 
enough — that it has been full of rare in- 
terest goes without saying. Consider the 
place and the occasion, and —not to 
waste time — let me begin at once to tell 
of the notable speakers of the week, 
whose presence and message have in- 
spired more or less enthusiasm among 
the fourteen hundred students. One feels 
rather curious to be classed as a “ for- 
eigner,” but then anything that is not 
Linglish is bound to be “foreign, you 
know.” It certainly was a treat to the 
“foreign ”’ visitors to listen to two such 
English masters in the art of speech- 
making as Mr. Asquith and the Bishop 
of Ripon. It would be difficult to say 
which was the finer orator—each aroused 
warm admiration. As some one aptly put 
it, “ The eloquence of the Pulpit and the 
Bar was in instructive contrast.” Mr. 
Asquith opened the meeting, taking for 
his subject “The Growth of University 
Extension, and the Justification of its 
Existence.” The address was stately and 
impressive, clear in statement, replete 
with argument and logical reasoning, 
and finely touched with humor. As a fa- 
vorite member of Parliament, Mr. As- 
quith was bound to draw a large and 
brilliant audience, and special trains were 
run from London to accommodate the 
many who always crowd to hear him 
speak. 

In contrast to this slow, stately ad- 
dress, delivered in a full, sonorous voice, 
and reminding one of some ancient ora- 
tor, was the other great address of the 
week, by Boyd Carpenter, Lord Bishop 
of Ripon. His subject was ‘‘ The Divine 
Comedy of Dante,” being the first of a 


series of fourteen lectures on the Epic. 
Easy, rapid, brilliant, charming in voice 
and gesture, the bishop poured forth a 
stream of eloquence which commanded 
the rapt attention of every listener. One 
knew without asking that he was a Kelt, 
and of the finest type. Let me give you 
a jotting from my note-book which will 
convey a suggestion of his charm : — 

“Tt is not my purpose to deal with 
what might be described as the histor- 
ical position of the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ in 
what would be called in modern language 
the evolution of the Epic; rather my pur- 
pose is to deal with the ‘ Divine Comedy ’ 
in its general relation to epic poetry, or 
what might be described as the theory 
of the Epic. 

‘*« By what right or title, if any, do we 
assign to the ‘ Divine Comedy’ the name 
of an epic poem? To this I answer: If 
an epic poem means a narrative poem 
dominated by one great purpose, varied 
with subordinate but sustaining inci- 
dents and episodes, and characterized 
by vigor of dramatic imagination; if we 
admit into the sacred arena of the Epic 
poems like the ‘Iliad,’ the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
and the ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,’ then 
surely a poem like the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ 
which certainly has a sustained narra- 
tive, which is certainly dominated by one 
motive or idea, which certainly is char- 
acterized by vivid and varied incidents, 
and which in a very high degree, both in 
regard to its conception, in regard to its 
incidental work, and in regard to its ut- 
terance, is marked by singular dramatic 
force, should be included amongst epic 
poems.” 

And this, remember, was entirely ex- 
tempore. My brief quotation gives, I 
think, a fair idea of the bishop’s power 
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in critical analysis and in argumentative 
sweep, but no quotation could convey 
the persuasive charm that lay behind the 
words. 

These two men, Mr. Asquith and Boyd 
Carpenter, had been sponsors of Univer- 
sity Extension, and it was most fitting 
that they should inaugurate the Tenth 
Summer Meeting at Oxford. The men 
show as strong a contrast in person 
as in intellectual calibre. Mr. Asquith, 
with his fine classical features, stately 
bearing, and striking “ Fellow’s ” gown, 
with its scarlet hood, looked the old Ro- 
man come to life; while Boyd Carpen- 
ter, with his sunny, mobile face, his 
slight figure swaying with every emotion, 
— its boyishness emphasized by the 
bishop’s dress with knee-breeches, — 
presented a most endearing personality. 
It is well known that he was a great fa- 
vorite with the late Queen and the royal 
family, and it is interesting to read that 
he has just gone over to Germany to 
conduct the private funeral rites of the 
Empress Frederick. Boyd Carpenter 
adds another name to the roll of brilliant 
Irishmen who have attained to power 
and place in England. 

Perhaps you know these two men well, 
but if not, I shall be glad to have said 
so much about them, for they are worth 
knowing. There is only time to mention 
a few of the other attractions of the 
week, for you must know that I am tak- 
ing six lectures a day at the University, 
and also daily private work with one of 
the Oxford men, Mr. A. M. D. Hughes, 
late Scholar of St. John’s, Oxford. Nat- 
urally, my leisure hours are minus, The 
most interesting to me of the other lec- 
tures of the week were “ The Iliad,” by 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick (Fellow of Corpus 
Christi); “ The Making of England,” by 
Mr. Marriott (Secretary of the Univer- 
sity Extension Delegacy); “ Beowulf,” 
by Professor Boas (now of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin); “ Virgil,” by Mr. Warde 
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Fowler; a series of lectures on ‘“‘ The 
Medizeval Chronicles,” by E. L. Fripp; 
‘“ Recent Discoveries in Astronomy,” by 
Sir Robert Ball; two lectures on “ Ar- 
thurian Legend,” by Mr. Powys (Christ 
College, Cambridge); “Early Italian 
Art,” by Mr. Hosburgh ; — but there, I 
must stop, or I shall end by mentioning 
every lecture of the week; and it is so 
impossible not to talk about them, just 
as it is quite impossible not to attend 
every one, no matter how great the fa- 
tigue! It had been my intention to take 
only the courses on History, the Epic, 
Art, and English literature ; but Mr. As- 
quith’s sound advice to the students 
“not to specialize, but make catholicity 
their aim,” determined me, as doubtless 
many another, to broaden my plans. Al- 
ready I see a profound unity underlying 
all the work — it would have been a 
pity to have missed of the larger disci- 
pline. 

Not to show partiality, I will close my 
letter by quoting from the closing sen- 
tences of Mr. Asquith’s address : — 

“T ask you to take away from Oxford, 
nota transient impression, but, asa lasting 
gift, something of the s#z77¢ of the place. 
You could not transplant elsewhere the 
towers, the quadrangles, the gardens of 
Oxford —they would not carry with them 
the spell which she weaves with a magic 
that comes, and could only come, from 
her incomparable past; but these things, 
unique as they are, are but the outward 
vesture of a university; its spirit, its es- 
sence, you can take with you and make 
your own, if you are ready — alway and 
everywhere — to devote yourself to the 
disinterested love of knowledge and the 
unswerving pursuit of truth.” 

What a glorious sentence — in senti- 
ment, and as a matter of English! 

In my next letter I will try to give 
desirable information to those who may 
wish to come to Oxford for study. 

GERTRUDE CHAMBERLIN. 
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Hn Lmerson Graduate in a Colored University. 


Editor Emerson College Magazine : 

The Jubilee Club is practising in the 
room below. I can hear the swinging 
melody of the weird old songs, full of 
pain and faith and triumph. Down-stairs 
in the long dining-room the girls move 
swiftly, putting the tables in order for to- 
'morrow’s breakfast. The corridors are 
alive with many voices. From my win- 
dow I can see, here and there, the light 
from some professor’s home stream out 
upon the snow. A quarter of a mile away 
across the campus the lamps are lighted 
in the young men’s dormitory. It is time 
for the evening study bell. 

You ask me to describe for you the 
life of an Emerson graduate in a great 
colored university. The spell of the old 
days is upon me to-night, and so I am 
going to talk to you, though I know at 
the beginning that you will not under- 
stand. Beware of the man who says he 
understands Southern problems! “ It is 
what the fool has said in his heart!” 
Whoever knows this work best will be 
the first humbly to acknowledge that 
there are some things “ which no fellow 
can understand.” It all comes over me as 
I write, —the hard, practical work, the 
inspiration, and the discouragement that 
make up our daily life; the tension from 
below and the pressure from above; the 
ignorance and sin of two races behind, 
and the baffling, maddening wall of prej- 
udice ahead; and through it all the mag- 
nificent purpose, the buoyant effort, the 
lofty song, and the heart’s low prayer! 

If your Emerson graduate be a healthy, 
cheery individual, with plenty of com- 
mon sense and no false pride, and if, 
moreover, she be prepared in mind for 
missionary work, she will settle into place 
without a jar, and write home that the 
school is marvelously like any white uni- 
versity anywhere. But if she have some 


conceit, some selfish ambition, some love 
of society, some desire to find her life 
without losing it, pray for her and for 
her pupils! Pray for her, but do not 
pity her. She will live and learn, and the 
lesson will be worth the price. 

At an early date she will probably 
wrap up her love for society and lay it 
carefully away upon a shelf, to await 
some more auspicious season; for the 
truth might as well be told, —she is not 
now proceeding by rapid transit to the 
place where Southern society holds its 
court. Only twice in two years and a 
half has some one who was not connected 
with any work among the colored people 
ventured an unnecessary remark to me. 
Once, two years ago, when I went to 
church, an usher who had sold me tape 
and canvas over the counter of one of 
our large stores said, ‘“‘ Good-morning, 
Miss ——.” I think I could have em- 
braced him, in the exuberance of my 
gratitude, if the restraint of Puritan train- 
ing were not strong within me even now. 
Once, last year, a shriveled little French 
woman who keeps the corner grocery- 
store smiled at me on the street and said, 
“Pretty day, ain’t it!” And the day was 
pretty for me. My heart was warm with 
human fellowship for hours! 

Before your Emersonian has been long 
on the campus she will be saying to her- 
self with painful earnestness, “Fling 
away Ambition; by that sin fell the an- 
gels!” She will realize that her ambi- 
tion must now be of another kind than 
that which suggests a bank-account, 
large, cultured audiences, and satin eve- 
ning gowns. She knows that wealth and 
fame belong to the white world, and she 
will discover that the white world around 
her has ceased to care whether she be 
talented or stupid, alive or dead. She 
may perhaps have a small private funeral, 
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at which time she may bury, in sadness 
and solitude, several cherished dreams: 
Then, when the season of mourning is 
over, she will be ready to begin. 

First of all she will ask questions ; for, 
if life at Emerson is typical of her former 
experience, she will perceive with cer- 
tainty that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than had been dreamt 
of in her philosophy. And so she will 
ask questions. She will find some vet- 
eran teacher who has been working here, 
out of sight of the world, for twenty or 
thirty years, and they will sit on the broad 
stone steps in the early fall, and talk for 
hours in the starlight. When the winter 
evenings drive them into the house they 
will sit in some little room, and talk late 
into the night, until at last she will be- 
gin to understand. She will know that 
she is face to face with life as she has 
never found it in books or schools. She 
will feel the sweep of the counter-cur- 
rents, — “ the longing for rest and lovely 
life, and the terrific call of human crime 
for resistance, and of human misery for 
help.” She will realize that for work like 
this no mincing, petty, selfish soul’ will 
do, and with humble earnestness in pro- 
portion to her value she will try to make 
ready. 

And truly the life to which she has 
come is by no means dull. The thirty- 
five acres of campus are continually 
astir. Thirty-three teachers and five 
hundred students make the little com- 
munity. Eight of these teachers are from 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, for 
there is a Music Department here of one 
hundred and seventy pupils. The build- 
ing in which I write is a large four-story 
brick structure, with kitchen and laun- 
dry in the basement, dining-room and 
parlors on the first floor, and rooms for 
a hundred and forty-five girls above. 
Near at hand is the stone chapel, seated 
with a thousand opera-chairs, and fur- 
nished with an_ eight-thousand-dollar 
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pipe-organ. Here the students gather 
for Sunday services, for public rhetor- 
icals, for lectures, and for concerts. Here 
a former Massachusetts clergyman has 
been preaching to his colored audience 
this winter some of the strongest sermons 
I have heard. It is in this place that the 
Mozart Society of seventy-five student 
voices renders an oratorio every spring. 
Other crowded buildings dot the campus, 
and a vacant space still waits for the 
great recitation-hall which is yet to be. 
But here as elsewhere the life of a uni- 
versity is in its students. They come 
from all parts of the Union, and are, per- 
haps, fair representatives of the best ne- 
gro population of the country. There are 
many sorts and conditions of men among 
them. They bear little resemblance to 
the loafer on the street-corner or the 
stolid toiler in the ditch. Yet the differ- 
ence in opportunity may be the only dif- 
ference. I am in no mood, however, to 
produce my knife and microscope and 
assist in the analysis of the student body. 
The young educated negro stands where 
every storm breaks. If, by God’s grace, 
he escape alive from the long struggle 
with himself, and with entangling cir- 
cumstances, he is dragged forth, and 
vivisected, and labelled, by the public, 
till the mind is weary and the heart is 
sick. Is the work discouraging? Yes, 
sometimes. Are not the students super- 
ficial, stupid, unreliable? Some of them, 
sometimes. But when all is said it must 
be acknowledged that in the throng which 
streams across our campus there are 
some examples of buoyant pluck and 
patient endurance, of womanly strength 
and manly purpose, of which America 
may be proud. If your Emersonian learn 
here strange new lessons of human sin 
and sorrow, she will learn other lessons, 
also, which are full of light and peace. 
She will hear a story of some of these 
girls some day that will make her go 
away and thank God for the brave woman 
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hearts in the world. She will spend hours 
of every day alone with college students, 
as one by one they come for a lesson, 
and she will go on her way with a grow- 
ing reverence for all things good, because 
of the unfailing tact and courtesy of 
manly men. 

Just what does this particular Emer- 
sonian teach? Oratory, friends, nothing 
but oratory — all hours of the day and 
five days in the week. The brook chat- 
ters, the ocean rolls, the village preacher 
continues to be like a tall cliff, Nicholas 
beats the schoolmaster, the Green River 
keeps winding away from the haunts of 
men, and the clock sayeth this inces- 
santly, ‘“ Forever — Never!” Even Ham- 
let comes and curses fate that ever he 
was born to set our old world right. Ora- 
tory is required in our Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, and Collegiate grades. I have four- 
teen classes in eleven grades, including 
two hundred and fifty pupils. Every 
college student, and every Senior Nor- 
mal is required to appear once a year in 
the Public Rhetoricals. We have had a 
Holmes evening, a Tennyson evening, 
a Shakespeare evening, an evening of 
Songs and Stories of Ancient Rome, a 
McKinley evening, etc. Next time we 
take up some of the problems of the 
poor. The selections are from Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Hillis, Mrs. Browning, Whittier, 
Emerson, Jacob Riis, Elbert Hubbard, 
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and others. Call up the people who used 
to talk with me about whether the pub- 
lic likes trash or good literature best. I 
leave it to wider experience to say what 
the public likes, but I know that our col- 
ored students prefer the best they can 
get. Last year I recited to them from 
“Les Miserables,” and this year from 
“The Idylls of the King,” and while I 
have no doubt that the work was crude, 
I was satisfied with their appreciation. 

We are already planning for Com- 
mencement, though it does not come till] 
the last of June. Last year I was drill- 
ing forty-five persons at a time for the 
four public events of the closing weeks. 
The literary societies always give one 
evening of public exercises. In addition 
to this, last year, one of the girls’ clubs 
gave a dramatization of Tennyson’s 
‘* Princess,”? 

And it will soon be Commencement at 
Emerson! Howl should like to be there! 
I send a cheery hail to all the dear old 
comrades of ’9g, and a salutation to the 
throng that has arisen since our day! I 
pledge you all in a long draught of “ soul- 
wine’! Drink with me to the time when 
we shall play our part — 

‘* All for the joy of the working! 

And each in his separate star 


Shall paint the Thing as he sees it, 
For the God of Things as They Are!”’ 


EpitH M. McDUvFFEE, ’g9. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 17, 1902. 


The Poet and What We Owe to him. 


NOTES FROM AN ADDRESS BY DR. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 


What is poetry? It is a suggestion by 
the imagination of a noble expression 
for the noble emotions ; “ The beautiful 
in sight wedded to the beautiful in 
sound.” Matthew Arnold says,, ‘‘ Poetry 
is the criticism of life.” 


The poet has a clearer vision and a 
finer ear than the mass of men. Most 
men, “ having eyes, see not.” Just as the 
painter sees the points in a landscape 
sooner and better, so the poet sees things 
that others never see, and sees them in 
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different relationships— new relation- 
ships that the poet brings to view, and 
that refine the things, clothing them with 
new interest. The poet sees not only the 
thing as it really is, and all the fine 
threads that connect it with other things ; 
he sees it as it has always been and will 
be. The breeze brings to his mind pic- 
tures of the climes from which it comes 
and whither it is going... . 

Note the morbid analysis of the hero 
of the French novel, who saw death and 
decay in everything. . . . Very different 
is the analysis of the poet, who sees life 
in everything. . . . Nothing is too trivial 
to bring to the poet’s mind a long series 
of pictures. — Read Longfellow’s poem 
on “ The Sand in an Hourglass.” Read 
Tennyson's lyric.on "The Poet.”) 0/7". 

The poet feels more vividly than other 
men. He has a larger, warmer heart. He 
communes with the inmost soul of man, 
— analyzes, anticipates, interprets him. 
He has an unchanging youth of heart, a 
freshness of spirit that clings to him 
always — sensitiveness, frank truthful- 
ness. 

The poet has, moreover, the power of 
telling, in beautiful language, these things 
that his keener perception and finer sen- 
sibilities show him. This distinguishes 
him from other men. Any man who loves 
poetry is in a degree a poet. Our heart- 
strings will vibrate to the notes of the 
poets just in proportion as we ourselves 
are poets. 

Men so love the poet because he is 
the “voice of the voiceless’ — the in- 
terpreter between man and nature, man 
and man, and man and his Maker. He 
sees and sings the beauty in nature. He 
does not create the beauty — it is already 
there. He does not shut his eyes and 
dream out beauty that is not there, as 
many think. He has all that we have, 
sees all that we see, and the beauty as 
an overplus. 

He is really the true, practical man — 
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the utilitarian. Many think that poetic 
culture unfits a man for action, but the 
poet has always been as ready to act his 
poem as to sing it. Heroism is poetry. 
... Sir Philip Sidney was the living 
embodiment of the poet’s dream. The 
poet has always been the one to appre- 
ciate the present and its needs, and to 
act upon them. But he sees the ideal no 
less than the real, and so cannot rest in 
the present. Nothing can be more prac- 
tical than giving objective reality to the 
ideal. In moral teaching, the difficulty 
is not in teaching men what ought to be 
done, but to move them to action by a 
discipline of the heart. . . . The world 
cannot give up its old habit of stoning 
the prophets that bring new truths. .. . 
The visionary has not the true poetic 
perception. The true poet*climbs the 
mountain-top to catch the first glimpse 
of the morning, and shouts the news to 
the people below; the visionary sees a 
will-o’-the-wisp and proclaims that he has 
seen the rising sun. The true utilita- 
rian is the one who can distinguish the 
end from the means; who sees in the 
material a manifestation of the spirit; 
who realizes that the petty pursuits and 
rewards of this world are not the end of 
life. 

The poet must be the most patient, 
the most persevering, of men. He can 
afford to be, for he sees farther — feels 
that his work is for all time and cannot 
be lost; so is indifferent to immediate 
fame. 

What do we owe to the poet? He 
opens our eyes and ears to the beauty 
and grandeur of nature until we come to 
view her through the poet’s eyes, with a 
new revelation and delight. He gives 
expression to our emotions. He is ever 
a congenial companion. He expresses 
for us the language and thoughts of sub- 
limity and grandeur. He adds a human 
interest to nature, 
“ Talking Oak.” 


Read Tennyson’s 
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Even history is dependent upon the 
powers of the poet. History should be 
a compound of poetry and philosophy. 
The historian, if he have the poetic feel- 
ing, perception, sees the angels and evil 
spirits that are contending in the vic- 
tories and defeats of life. History with- 
out poetry merely writes the obituary of 
the dead past; poetry calls it back from 
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the grave and inspires it with new life. 
The poet refines our inner life, giving 
expression to our deepest and finest con- 
ceptions. We turn to him for sympathy 
in whatever mood we may be. 

The poet is the maker—the creator. 
. .. Shall we rest on the actual and never 
aspire to the ideal? .. . The poet dwells 
on the heights, beckoning us upward. 


Platform f#rt. 


FrRoM A GRADUATE STUDENT’S NoTE-Book. 


Mrs. SoutHwick: Do you relate your 
voice work vitally to your rendering? 
The ultimate test of technical voice cul- 
ture is the vital responsiveness of your 
voice to the purposes of your work. If 
you have realized some degree of free- 
dom through technical practice, and your 
voice still does not respond to your aspi- 
ration, it is probably because your pur- 
pose, your aspiration, is vague, not defi- 
nitely formulated ; or perhaps it has not 
yet really possessed you. Remember 
that because a thing is definite it is not 
therefore unspiritual. . . . The endeavor 
must be to bring that which executes 
definitely in touch with that which in- 
forms. The intellect forms and 
directs thought; the spirit zzforms. .. . 
This vital responsiveness must be largely 
directed by the will. 

The reader must learn to synthesize. 
One can do many things at one time if 
he synthesize them. We do it every day. 
Apply the principle in your rendering. 
Limitation results from partialness. You 
accept a criticism offered by a teacher 
and endeavor to correct the fault at 
which it is aimed. Another teacher sees 
something that limits you in another 
_ direction. Do not take what you have 
gained and ignore the new because it 
bothers you. Anything new bothers you 


—anything that militates against old 
habit is acquired only through effort. 
We have too much of a pious desire to 
Jeel right all the time. One may feel 
right persistently through life, and never 
get anywhere. If you are bound by 
mannerisms, the resistance of your idio- 
syncrasies is one of the first steps toward 
overcoming them. We abandon too many 
ideals because they do not feel right. 
Anything that you learn to do physically 
does not feel right at first. If you are 
learning to ride a horse it may make you 
sick for the first day or two. Resistance 
is opposed against acquiring any habit; 
if there is no resistance the habit is 
formed already. 

In order to be versatile you must be 
able to get out of your own personality. 
Hence, welcome the resistance which 
will lead to freedom from personal man- 
nerisms. 

Until you are willing to suffer you 
must suffer... . There are no feet in 
the universe upon which you may stand 
except your own. ... You must care 
more for being true to your truth than for 
recognition of your merit. . . . Neither 
be cast down by unjust criticism nor 
rest upon appreciation that is based upon 
enthusiasm. 

[Apropos of a‘ sweet,” feminine render- 
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ing of Kipling’s “ L’ Envoi,’ —“ When 


life’s last picture is painted,” etc.] Any 


piece of literature suggests a certain 
character by its literary style. —The man 
who expresses the sentiment of the poem 
in the rugged language employed is a 
particular type. The virility and rugged- 
ness of the type is suggested in the 
choice of such terms as “twisted and 
dried.”’ The breadth and fantastic turn 
of the imagery — “ And splash on a ten- 
league canvas, with brushes of comet’s- 
hair ’’ —and the distinct quality of the 
humor give you further clews to your 
type of man. If in your rendering you 
do not reflect the type there is no warrant 
for the language. If your rendering of a 
selection of such nature is persistently 
literal and exquisite, then you have not 
discovered the genius of the selection. 
You have not yet an affinity for litera- 
ture of that specific quality. You may 
read the thoughts beautifully, but your 
interpretation is inconsistent, for the 
type which speaks through you would 
never have spoken in the language which 
the poet puts in his mouth. . . . We ad- 
mire many things that we do not /7#, and 
in such a case we may often give the 
selection to an audience and please them 
with it. Many things go because the 
models of the public have been mixed. 
People will take a thing — until they get 
tired of it — when it is not just true. 

Miss Noyes: Child impersonation, 
generally speaking, is expressed in sim- 
ple form. The average child is not the 
abnormal creature with painfully dis- 
torted features and idiotic gestures which 
we often see represented on the reading- 
platform. 

We must not portray all children 
alike. There are distinct forms of child 
impersonation, according to the age and 
characteristics of the child. 

The normal child is simple in his ex- 
pression. You cannot represent him 
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until you yourself. are simple. The men- 
tal and the physical activity are alike 
simple. The physical response to the 
concept of the child nature is the most 
difficult. 

Where do we find the simplest form 
of expression in childhood? In the 
youngest children. Study children of 
from two to five years of age, before 
they have come in contact with many 
other children. They do not know how 
to use art. But they become artful 
quickly after they enter school—little 
complex things soon engage their atten- 
tion. 

If you desire to study the child when 
he is simplest, most spontaneous, least 
self-conscious, watch him in his inter- 
course with other children of his own 
age, or at play with animals or with his 
toys. But be sure that he is not con- 
scious of your observation. The moment 
he realizes your presence and attention 
his attitude to his playthings will prob- 
ably change altogether. Many a child 
who caresses pussy lovingly and dis- 
plays toward her a spirit of comrade- 
ship when unobserved will pull her tail 
or assume indifference toward her in the 
presence of spectators. 

If your type be abnormal study the 
nature of the defect until the expression 
becomes easy. Is there a physical de- 
formity or eccentricity? Respond to the 
deformity — reveal or suggest it to the 
audience, and it will be reported through 
your voice. The physical response 
cannot fail to color the vocal expres- 
sion. 

There is danger of failing to bring 
out and make the most of the significant 
points in child dialect. Remember that 
the child does not use many words in 
expressing a thought, and he uses every 
idea with purpose and with effect. Illu- 
minate your points for the most unre- 
sponsive people in your audience. 
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College Hews. 


From the Department of Argumen- 
tation, 

In place of Graduate Recital or spe- 
cial lecture our students and friends 
were given a new treat on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 28. This variation came in the 
shape of a debate by members of the 
class in debate upon the question: Fe- 
solved, That the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare were written by Francis 
Bacon. 

The affirmative was supported by Mr. 
N. B. Hammond, Miss Ethel M. Tom- 
linson, and Miss Maudelle Germonde ; 
and the negative was defended by Miss 
L. M. Eves, Miss Margery Moore, and 
Miss Mabel Clare Millison. 

A good audience gave the speakers an 
enthusiastic greeting, and manifested a 
keen and lively interest throughout the 
debate. With prejudices naturally and 
strongly on the side of the negative, it 
nevertheless maintained toward the ar- 
gument that open and unbiased attitude 
which should always be evident on an 
occasion of this nature. 

The debaters played battledore and 
shuttlecock with the subject, never al- 
lowing it to rest, thus keeping the audi- 
ence on the alert. Indeed, so even was 
the game that we believe it would have 
been very difficult for the spectators to 
have given (on the merits of the debate) 
a vote satisfactory to themselves. 

Mr. Hammond performed with dig- 
nity and strength the difficult task of 
opening, and he summed up with no 
less force and conviction in his posi- 
tion; Miss Tomlinson’s work was keen 
and vital, and tended to make one feel 
it preposterous to hold any other view 
than that of the affirmative; Miss Ger- 
monde led quietly and insidiously into 
reasonable inference and the subtleties 
of parallelism. 


For the negative, Miss Eves was fac- 
ile in combining argument with delicate 
appeal to loyalty and the sympathies, 
which, though held in abeyance, were 
still existent; Miss Moore was calmly 
analytical and eminently reasonable in 
her manner of presentation; Miss Milli- 
son’s argument was clear, judicial, cumu- 
lative in force and structure, and was a 
strong closing for the negative side. 

We think that the general feeling is 
voiced when we express our great satis- 
faction and pleasure in this public evi- 
dence of good work in the department 
of debate; we feel sure that the interest 
in this line of our college work has been 
still further stimulated. The value of 
this course cannot be overestimated, and 
it is gratifying to see such results as 
were shown in the debate of February 
28. 

The participants are to be congratu- 
lated on their success; the students on 
the privileges of the course; and the 
management on the good work done. 

No stenographic report was taken, so 
that we shall append the plan of only 
the main arguments. 

Mr. HamMmonD: In calling your atten- 
tion to this quéstion, the affirmative side 
asks you to lay aside all preconceived 
opinions on the subject, and to consider 
the points that we shall bring to your 
notice. 

For nearly three hundred years the 
world has unquestioningly given to Wil- 
liam Shakespeare the credit of works 
conceded to be among the greatest mas- 
terpieces of literature—unquestioningly, 
because at the time of publication, and 
for a long period after, play-writing was 
not held in the same light as now. The 
true author of the plays therefore did 
not claim them. The first point that we 
wish to call to your attention is that 
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there is no proof that Shakespeare wrote 
the plays ascribed to him, or that he 
himself claimed them. The passing 
years have tended ‘to obscure in a halo 
the supposed author. He has been 
placed on a pedestal so lofty that we 
have but dimly and imperfectly seen the 
real man. 

With the penetration of that mist, 
however, we are coming to see that the 
man whom we have worshiped was an 
unlettered man utterly incapable of hav- 
ing written the plays in question. 

Who, then, wrote Shakespeare? It 
must have been a master mind. 

We will endeavor to prove to you that 
Shakespeare did not write the works 
ascribed to him: first, because his early 
training and schooling were not such as 
to develop the knowledge required in 
the author of such plays; secondly, be- 
cause Shakespeare was engaged in other 
matters at the time the plays attributed 
to him were appearing. 

We shall produce evidence to show, 
first, that Francis Bacon was by early 
education and training, as well as by 
natural endowments, fitted to be the 
author of such masterpieces; secondly, 
that the period of his literary activity ex- 
actly corresponds with the period during 
which the works in question were pro- 
duced; thirdly, that whereas the manu- 
scripts of Shakespeare do not give evi- 
dence that Shakespeare was the author 
of the plays, the manuscripts of Bacon 
directly point to him as being the au- 
thor; fourthly, that the parallelisms in 
the works known to be Bacon’s and in 
the plays ascribed to Shakespeare point 
conclusively to a common authorship; 
fifthly, we will show that Bacon had 
strong reasons for not wishing to be 
known as the author of the plays; sixth- 
ly, that many of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries knew that he was not the author 
of the plays bearing his name, and 
hinted at the fact. 
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Miss ToMLinson: What we want is 
facts, not a display of plausibilities. The 
argument for the learning and_phil- 
osophical attainment of Shakespeare 
must depend entirely on the internal 
evidence of his writings, for the facts of 
his personal history not only do not sup- 
port the argument, but absolutely con- 
tradict it. History teaches us that 
Shakespeare’s parents were both illiter- 
ate, unable to give him any private tui- 
tion or any advantages of study. He 
attended the free grammar school at 
Stratford until he was fourteen, and then 
left to help his father. At the age of 
twenty-three he went to London and be- 
came attached to the Blackfriar’s Thea- 
tre in a very humble capacity. 

There is nowhere the slightest note or 
trace of his literary occupation and no 
evidence that during his connection 
with the theatre he was given to pro- 
found studies or much reading. It is 
quite evident that no man in his circum- 
stance and daily occupation cou/d have 
found time, means, and facilities for 
supplying the known deficiencies of his 
previous education, not to mention 
carrying on the work of inventing and 
writing these extraordinary composi- 
tions. 

Judge Holmes says: “It was impos- 
sible for Shakespeare, with the oppor- 
tunities he possessed, to acquire the 
knowledge we find in the plays. Genius, 
however great, cannot give the knowl- 
edge of legal and medical terms, and of 
the ancient languages.” We all know 
that the plays afford evidence of famil- 
iarity with all these lines. How could 
such knowledge be obtained by a boy 
who left the grammar school at fourteen, 
and spent the rest of his life as actor, 
theatrical manager, and man of business? 

The miracle is that all London and 
England knew not that there was a 
Shakespeare in the very days in which 
the text we hold so priceless was being 
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rendered on the stage and printed for 
the benefit of non-theatregoers, 

It is the simplest of facts that the 
compilers of Shakespeare pages con- 
cealed their identity so successfully that 
it lay hidden for three hundred years, 
defying even the critical acumen, the 
learning and research of the nineteenth 
century. 

Francis Bacon, on the other hand, 
was endowed by nature with the richest 
gifts and most extraordinary powers. 
His parents were both distinguished ; 
his mother was a linguist and possessed 
a highly cultivated mind. 

Bacon received a fine classical educa- 
tion and devoted much time to law and 
medicine. He was a great lover of na- 
ture and made large experimental re- 
search. His mind had as many faces as 
a diamond; turn it whichever way you 
would, it flashed. 

The period of time in which the plays 
and poems were written corresponds 
exactly with that period of Bacon’s life 
in which we can most easily suppose 
they could have been written by him, 
being that period of thirty-one years 
from his coming to the bar in 1582 to 
his elevation to the principal law office 
of the Crown in 1613, and between the 
ages of twenty-one and fifty-two years. 

When Shakespeare is said to have 
come to London (1587) Bacon has been 
called to the bar, has become an upper- 
bencher, and sits at the Reader’s table 
at Gray’s Inn, and during the Christmas 
revels of that year assists the gentlemen 
of the Inn in getting up the tragedy 
“The Misfortunes of Arthur,’ while 
Shakespeare is still a servitor at the 
Blackfriar’s Theatre and as yet is un- 
suspected of being the author of amy- 
thing. 

Miss GERMONDE: It has never been 
more than a matter of conjecture that 
Shakespeare was the author of the plays 
called after him. So if history does not 
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prove Shakespeare the author, but rather 
points to Bacon as the true genius, then 
are we forced to lay aside our pet prej- 
udice. 

Bacon as a poet and lover of poets is 
an admirer of Jonson and Herbert; but 
there is not the least allusion to Shake- 
speare in all his works. He loved to 
quote the wit of the time. How came he 
to ignore the greatest man living? It 
were idle to assume that Bacon failed to 
see the greatness of “ Macbeth” and 
eLearn 

From Bacon’s manuscript and from 
evidence of his mother we know that he 
wrote plays. He was engaged in dra- 
matic entertainment. At the time he re- 
tired to Gray’s Inn these plays appeared, 
showing that Bacon devoted his retire- 
ment to writing the plays. 

The first mention we have of the 
“Comedy of Errors” is that it was per- 
formed at Gray’s Inn, on which occa- 
sion, it is historically known, Francis 
Bacon furnished at least a masque, and 
indisputably the play also. Did Shake- 
speare live at Gray’s Inn? How could 
he write that play when he was nowhere 
around when it was produced? 

Bacon said that the best way to teach 
history was through the drama. We 
have in the Shakespearian drama a se- 
ries of historical plays from King John 
to Richard III. Now the history of 
Henry VII. by Bacon completes the 
series of Shakespearian histories from 
Richard II. to Henry VIII. Richard 
III. ends with Bosworth Field and the 
crowning of Richmond. Bacon’s history 
takes up the story immediately after the 
victory. There is not a word about 
Henry VII. as Earl of Richmond, noth- 
ing about the events of Bosworth — “a 
story without a beginning.” The degin- 
ning is in drama. How could Shake- 
speare begin one drama where Bacon’s 
history left off and end another where 
Bacon’s history begins? Does it not 
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seem reasonable to conclude that the 
writer of the history wrote also the 
drama? 

In 1607 Bacon was.engaged upon his 
“Character of Julius Cesar,” and by 
some marvelous accident the tragedy of 
“Julius Cesar” comes from the hand of 
Shakespeare very soon after. Bacon 
writes thus to a friend: “I showed you 
a model, but methinks at the time you 
were as willing to hear Julius Cesar 
as Queen Elizabeth.” What could he 
mean? Can it be otherwise than that 
Bacon wrote “Julius Cesar”? 

In 1613 Bacon becomes attorney-gen- 
eral and his plays cease to appear. 
Shakespeare was then in his zenith, 
forty-nine years of age — strange that he 
should then have laid down his pen! 

We know that Bacon did write under 
other names. Anonymous authorship 
was then a favorite pastime among 
gentlemen, and, moreover, Shakespeare 
did not claim the plays as his own. His 
poems he did claim, and there is an un- 
doubted difficulty in understanding how 
aman who cared for “ Lucrece” and 
“Venus and Adonis” could be negli- 
gent about “ Hamlet” and “ Othello.” 

There is a distinct parallelism in the 
Essays of Bacon and the dramas : — 

Bacon —“ Young men are no fit auditors 
of moral philosophy, they are not settled 
from boiling heat,” etc. 

Troilus and Cressida —“ Not much un- 


like young men whom Aristotle thought unfit 
to hear moral philosophy.” 


Bacon—“ For this giant bestrideth the 
sea and I would take and snare him by the 
foot on his side.” 

Julius Cesar — 

“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 
Like a colossus,” etc. 


Miss Eves: In the progress of time 
and in the enchantment of ambition’s 
glory, what new theory but, being “ sea- 
soned with a gracious voice,” draws to it 
many followers and approvers? 
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That Shakespeare should leave so 
little history of himself seems to weigh 
for evidence on the opposing side, but 
we shall present facts which will ade- 
quately meet the lack of precise biog- 
raphy. 

It must be remembered that in the 
sixteenth century play-writing was not 
held in so high repute as to-day and 
ever so great a genius would have been 
unappreciated, and the preservation of 
his works little cared for. When the 
drama was presented it ceased to be the 
property of the author. It was not ex- 
tensively printed because of the idea 
that it would decrease the income of the 
theatre. There was no copyright at that 
time. 

Lack of manuscripts is explained still 
further by the fact that the Globe The- 
atre was burned in 1613, Ben Jonson’s 
home not escaping. We would not ex- 
pect to find mention of the manuscripts 
in the will, for they were not Shake- 
speare’s to bequeath. 

Whence was this boy Shakespeare? 
Not from ignorance and poverty, as is 
often said. His father held a position of 
trust and responsibility. His mother 
was of the best blood of Warwickshire. 
Marriot attributes Shakespeare’s extraor- 
dinary gifts to his mother’s remarkable 
qualities of mind. Says Audrey, coming 
closely upon the time of Shakespeare, 
“This Wm. Shakespeare, who inclined 
naturally to poetry and acting, went to 
London. He soon began to write plays, 
and they took exceedingly well. He 
was an actor in the theatre and played 
exceedingly well.” This knowledge of 
the stage was very essential in producing 
plays from his own pen—a knowledge 
which Bacon did not possess. 

Miss Moore: But if these (preceding) 
arguments are not convincing, let us 
look at the plays for evidence of their 
authorship. First look at the chronol- 
ogy: between the years 1588 and 1605 
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twenty-five plays appeared. During 
these years, any biographer of Bacon 
will tell you he was busy with the study 
and practice of law, he was a member of 
Parliament, he wrote and published his 
Essays, and the first part of the ‘‘ Ad- 
vancement of Learning” appeared. Is 
it probable that in the midst of these 
duties he found time to write “ Hamlet,” 
“ Othello,” and “‘ Lear,” not to mention 
the twenty-two others which had pre- 
viously appeared? 

Bacon’s own correspondence shows 
that from 1606 to 1621 he was busy with 
the ‘“ Wisdom of the Ancients” and the 
‘“‘Novum Organum,” the latter of which 
was twelve years in progress and twelve 
times revised. There is no hint of his 
writing plays at this time. 

This brings us to 1623, when the 
Folio edition appeared. It was entitled 
“The Plays of William Shakespeare.” 
Shakespeare’s portrait was on the first 
page and underneath a ten-line panegyric 
of Shakespeare by Ben Jonson. Is it 
not unreasonable to regard all this as a 
hoax? And further, is it not absurd to 
believe that Jonson — Bacon’s friend as 
well as Shakespeare’s — could represent 
the courtly Bacon treading the stage in 
buskins and actor’s socks, merely to 
mislead the world as to authorship? 

But look within the folio itself. This 
volume of over one thousand pages con- 
tains, it is said, twenty thousand typo- 
graphicalerrors. Do you think it consist- 
ent that Bacon, who revised and re-re- 
vised some works as often as twelve times, 
would have suffered such inaccuracy ? 

This leads directly to a comparison of 
styles. Both men were great thinkers. 
Yes; but how differently did they ex- 
press their thoughts ! 

* Bacon,” as one of our critics says, 
“is a cautious observer and investigator, 
seeing through the dry light of cool 
reason; Shakespeare is glowing with in- 
stant inspiration, seeing by intuition the 
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body and spirit of the thing. Bacon is 
in his writing the most self-assertive of 
men; Shakespeare, when he wrote, did 
not seem to havea self. Bacon, cautious, 
painstaking, consistent, exact; Shake- 
speare, heedless, inconsistent, inexact. 
Bacon without humor; Shakespeare the 
mouthpiece of humor for all human 
kind.” 

Tennyson says that the way in which 
Bacon speaks of love is proof enough 
that he is not Shakespeare. 

Therefore from a study of the plays 
and comparison of style is it not un- 
watrantable to attribute to Francis Ba- 
con the plays which we claim for William 
Shakespeare ? 

Miss MiLiison: There remain but 
two arguments to complete our case: 
First, what were Bacon’s own literary 
aims and statements therewith? Second, 
what was the testimony of their age 
concerning the two men? 

In answer to the first, Bacon writes a 
friend in 1621 that, taking example from 
Demosthenes and Seneca, he resolves to 
spend his time wholly in writing — such 
works as ‘‘ Advancement of Learning,” 
a digest of laws, etc., with no word as to 
any different line of work. Now is it 
likely that a man whose work was so 
prodigious for the time he had to spare, 
and who regarded the Latin language 
the only safe vehicle to secure perma- 
nency, would have had the desire or the 
power to add such a mass of literature 
as the Shakespearian plays? 

Moreover, if we can prove to you that 
Shakespeare himself was accepted by his 
age as the author of the plays we have 
proven our case. A man whose testi- 
mony is of vast importance, the famous 
Ben Jonson, says of him, “I knew the 
man and honored him as much as any.” 
He describes him as ‘honest, brave, 
open, free, gentle, and witty;” calls 
him “the star of poets,” and adds, “ He 
was not for an age, but for all time.” 
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Again, the two co-managers with 
Shakespeare of the Globe and Black- 
friar’s Theatres, —men who must have 
known what sort of man he was, — in 
their prefatory remarks to the famous 
First Folio, after wishing that Shake- 
speare himself had lived to set forth his 
own work, go on to say: “ His writings 
are now presented to your view as he 
conceived them, who as he was an imi- 
tator of nature was also a gentle ex- 
presser of it. His mind and hand went 
together, and what he thought he settled 
with that easiness that we have scarce 
received from him a blot in his paper.” 

Chattle, another man whose testimony 
is important, says: “ Myself have seen 
the man, no less civil than excellent in 
the quality he professes. Besides divers 
of worship have reported his upright- 
ness of dealing, which argues his hon- 
esty, and his facetious grace in writing, 
which approves his merit.” 

On the other hand, certain absurd 
jealousies of some who would be his 
rivals are no less excellent evidence in 
his favor. 

If every other point of evidence were 
destroyed there is still one thing which 
would prove Shakespeare’s popularity 
beyond a doubt, and that is the way in 
which “stolen and surreptitious copies,” 
as of the First Folio, were circulated. 
His plays were taken down in shorthand 
or written out from memory. They were 
gotten hold of in any and every way; 
mangled and garbled if only their print- 
ers could appease the public craving for 
something with the magic name “ Shake- 
speare ”’ on the title-page. 

Now answer these questions for your- 
selves: If Shakespeare were so “ illiter- 
ate’ why did Bacon fix upon him as the 
responsible party for plays of the high- 
est merit? As some one fittingly said, 
‘Could not the man who had been 
stripped of his robes of office for re- 
ceiving bribes have borne the additional 
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disgrace of writing ‘Hamlet’?” But 
granting, for sake of argument, that Bacon 
did write it, how was it that Shakespeare 
could pose among his contemporaries 
continuously as the true author? Why 
did no suspicion arise among his own 
friends and Bacon’s, hinting that his 
fame was an absurd fiction? And how 
came his townsmen to erect to his mem- 
ory a monument in which his title to 
fame is symbolized by a pen in his right 
hand and a scroll in his left? And why 
have the generations since, in spite of 
bitter discussion, fondly clung to the 
one inborn belief in his greatness ? 

Answer these questions for yourselves, 
thoughtfully and honestly, and you must 
admit the palpable absurdity of the Ba- 
conian pretense, the absolute certainty 
of Shakespeare’s identity. 

Miss Millison then proceeded to sum- 
marize the argument of the negative 
side. 

Apropos of the discussion, we notice 
in the Cosmopolitan for March an article 
by Garrett P. Serviss treating of the bi- 
literal cipher of which Mrs. Gallup of 
Detroit has made so much. 

HERBERT DRAKELY BarbD, ’04. 


The Saturday Lectures, 


The Saturday addresses by eminent 
men and women, alternating with Presi- 
dent Emerson’s inspiring ethical and 
technical lectures, continue to keep the 
students in touch with general move- 
ments and progressive thought in liter- 
ary and educational fields. 

On Saturday, February 15, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, of Hyde Park, gave one 
of his thrilling historical narratives. The 
hero of the story, which held the closest 
attention to the close, was Dr. Marcus 
Whitman. Dr. Mowry, by long study and 
research, has done much to clear up the 
history of the settlement of the great val- 
ley of the Oregon and of its possession 
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by the United States. Those who have 
read his book on “ Marcus Whitman,” 
recently published, will remember that 
valiant hero as a picturesque figure in 
the course of events which led to the fix- 
ing of the present boundary-line between 
English and United States possessions 
west of the Rockies. 

Dr. Mowry is the prince of story-tellers. 
He revives history from a record of facts 
to present reality. 

Dr. Fleischer gave us the last word 
before the spring recess. His scholarly 
address, prepared originally for the Bos- 
ton Browning Society, considered “Types 
of Leaders.” His classification of leaders 
into the ‘‘ Autocratic, Obsequious, and 
Fraternal ” types was discriminating and 
profound, Former classes in Emerson 
‘will remember Dr. Fleischer not only as 
a scholar and a philosopher, but as an 
able and convincing orator withal. 

Notes from the interesting address 
by Prof. David Maulsby are presented 
elsewhere in these columns. Professor 
Maulsby, who holds the Chair of Eng- 
lish Literature and Oratory in Tufts Col- 
lege, came to us as a new friend, and 
brought us inspiration by his presence 
and thought. 


Personals. 


Dr. Rolfe is beginning his annual 
course of lectures in the College. 

Miss Noyes recently gave a series of 
lessons in child impersonation to the 
graduate students, in the Platform Art 
course. 

Mr. J. McCarroll is taking a course 
in the Detroit Medical College. He 
sends cordial greetings to all Emerson 
friends. 

On Monday evening, February 17, 
Dean Southwick gave a recital of 
“ Twelfth Night” before the Lynn Edu- 
cational Association, at High School 
Hall, in Lynn. 
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Mrs. Mary Pamela Rice represented 
the Boston Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club, 
of which she is president, at the recent 
National Congress of Mothers, in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Rice lectured at various 
points ¢z route, appearing before the 
Century Club of Wilmington, Del., the 
Knickerbocker Field Club of Flatbush, 
and the Mothers’ Kindergarten Club of 
Brooklyn. 


Dean Southwick was in Philadelphia 
during the March recess, filling engage- 
ments. On the evening of the fourteenth 
he presented “ Richard III.” in Tufts 
College. Professor Maulsby, appearing 
in Chickering Hall the following day, 
told us, ‘If I succeed in pleasing you 
half as well as Professor Southwick 
pleased our students last night I shall 
be satisfied.” 


Mrs. Southwick will visit the Pacific 
Coast in April. Dean Southwick will 
join her in California soon after Com- 
mencement, and both will spend several 
weeks of the summer vacation in the 
West. Although the journey is made for 
personal rather than professional rea- 
sons, so much interest has been shown 
by old students since the plans for the 
tour have been made known that the 
Dean and Mrs. Southwick have arranged 
to appear in lecture and recital work at 
various points along the route. Many 
members of the present student body, 
delighted at the opportunity of having 
their Alma Mater represented at their 
homes, are engaging the interest of 
clubs and schools, and other appoint- 
ments are being made. 

Since the journey may be a leisurely 
one, the Dean and Mrs, Southwick gladly 
welcome every opportunity of renewing 
associations with former students and 
graduates at convenient points between 
Eastern and Western coasts. Any word 
that they may speak in reinforcement of 
the efforts of a brother Emersonian in his 
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field of labor, any opportunity to uphold 
the ideals for which Emerson College and 
its exponents stand, any cordial hand- 


Alumni 


Miss Winona Jewell, ’o1, is teaching 
in Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Mr. Joseph Henry Crosby, ’98, of Mid- 
dleboro, is an occasional visitor in the 
College. 

Miss Gracia Bacon, ’oo, and Miss Per- 
nal Dewey, ’98, have entered for gradu- 
ate work. 

Miss Emma Moore, ’97, of Townsend, 
Vt., is engaged in recital work in Ver- 
mont this season. 

Miss Jennie Sanborn, ’oo, is taking a 
course in nursing in the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Boston. 

Miss Virginia Lyons, ’99, continues 
her work in the South Boston schools, 
teaching Sloyd in the grades. 

Miss Gertrude L. Trufant, ’99, has 
charge of the Physical Culture Depart- 
ment in the South Florida Chatauqua. 


Married, Tuesday, February 25, in 
Cambridge, Mass., Miss Carrie Eva 
Lombard, ’oo, to Mr. Albert Rutherford 
Ellison. Home, 200 North Prospect St., 
Akron, O. 

Graduates located in educational cen- 
tres between Boston and the Pacific 
Coast will be interested in the Western 
tour contemplated by the Dean and Mrs. 
Southwick, to which reference is made 
in another column. 


Miss Harriette M. Collins, ’o1, is suc- 
cessful in interesting two hundred and 
fifty patients of the Mt. Pleasant Hos- 
pital for the Insane (Ia.) in physical cul- 
ture and the “ Evolution of Expression.” 
She is to direct them in nature study 
during the spring and summer. 
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clasp and word of greeting, will, we feel 
sure, greatly enhance the pleasure of 
their vacation. 


Hotes. 


Miss Nellie Florence Fox, ’99, was 
compelled by illness to resign the posi- 
tion which she has so successfully filled 
in the Add-Ran University, Waco, Tex. 


Miss Bertha J. Boynton, ’99, is com- 
pleting her fourth season as reader with 
the Parker Concert Company. The an- 
nual tour of the company covers twenty- 
two States. 


The recent death of Miss May Col- 
lins, ’o1, of Hyde Park, after a brief 
attack of pneumonia, came as a sad sur- 
prise to her classmates and friends of 
Emerson College. 


“ The Foresters, Robin Hood, and 
Maid Marian,” a drama by Tennyson, 
was recently presented by pupils of the 
Buffalo Central High School, under the 
direction of Miss Adele Ripont, ’gr. 


Miss Ethelwyn Drew, ’g9, of the Brock- 
port (N. Y.) State Normal, has been 
obliged to leave her work on account of 
failing health, brought on by overwork. 
Miss Edith Hadcock, ’oo, will complete 
the year’s work for Miss Drew. 


Miss Emily Louise McIntosh, ’97, re- 
ceives pupils at her studio in Detroit, 8 
and ro Adams Ave., West. Miss McIn- 
tosh appears in the Detroit Y. M. C. A. 
course this month. Her public work in 
Detroit has been eminently successful. 


Prof. A. M. Harris, ’95, of the Chair of 
Oratory in Cornell College, Ia., presents 
Mr. Booth ‘Tarkington’s ‘“ Monsieur 
Beaucaire’”’ as a monologue this season, 
winning hearty commendation from press 
and public for his power in character 
work. 
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The Alumni Benefit. 


On the afternoon of April 11, at 2.30, 
in Chickering Hall, Shakespeare’s charm- 
ing comedy of “ Twelfth Night,” arranged 
in four acts, will be presented, as a bene- 
fit to the Emerson College Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The play is produced under the 
direction of Dean Southwick, and the 
careful training of the cast promises 
much for the excellence of the produc- 
tion. Miss Gatchell and Mr. Tripp assist 
the students, who represent the various 
advanced classes. The cast of characters 
is as follows : — 


Orsino, Duke of Illyria. Mr. Sidney Smith. 


Sebastian, brother to Viola. 
Mr. Frederick H. Koch. 
Antonio, a sea-captain, Mr. Lynn B. Hammond. 
A sea-captain, friend to Viola. 
Mr. Edgar W. Root. 
Valentine, gentleman attending on the Duke. 
Mr. Robert H. Burnham. 
Sir Tobey Belch, uncle to Olivia. 
Mr. Walter B. Tripp. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Mr. Bert Foland. 
Malvolio, steward to Olivia. 
Mr. Lakin H. Richard. 
Fabian, servant to Olivia. Mr. Harold G.Churchill. 
Feste, a Clown. Mr. Edwin M. Whitney. 
Olivia. Miss Thelma MacClellan. 
Viola. Miss Maud Leighton Gatchell. 
Maria, Olivia’s maid. 
Mrs. Evelyn Whitney Smith. 
Scene. —A city in Illyria, and the sea-coast 
near it. 


The following incidental music will be 
sung during the play :— 


Chorus. ‘‘ Lovely Spring Will Soon Be Here,”’ 

Reay. 

Solo. ‘‘O Mistress Mine.”’ Parker. 

Chorus, ‘* Who Is Sylvia?’”’ Schubert-Lynes. 
Solo and Chorus. ‘‘ When that I Was a 

Little Tiny Boy.’’ Old English. 


Soloist — Mr. Edwin M. Whitney. 


The play will be fully costumed, al- 
though no attempt has been made at 
appropriate staging. The scenery is 
used merely as a setting. 

Price of tickets: twenty-five, fifty, and 
seventy-five cents, according to location. 
Tickets will be on sale as follows: 
Wednesday, March 26, at 2 P.., tickets 
at twenty-five cents; Thursday, March 
27, 2 P.M., tickets at fifty cents; Friday, 
March 28, 2 P.., tickets at seventy-five 
cents. Sale at Chickering Hall. 


As} 


The Alumni Meeting. 


Friday, February 7, was Alumni Day. 
Visitors at the College in the morning 
found profit and interest in the various 
classes open to them, and were glad to 
attend the noonday lecture of Professor 
Griggs. 

The regular session of the association 
was opened at two-thirty, by the presi- 
dent. The program of the afternoon, 
planned by Miss Edith M. Whitmore, 
’93, of Lynn, was conducted by Miss 
Lilla Kelley, ’92, of Roxbury, as Miss 
Whitmore was detained at home by ill- 
ness. In the absence of the secretary, 
Miss Tobey was appointed as secretary 
pro tem. 

The music for the afternoon was an 
exceptional treat. Mme. Buegnot, of 
Paris, and Mrs. Jacobs, of Boston, played 
several brilliant duets. They opened 
the program with one of their numbers, 
displaying remarkable technique and ex- 
pression. 

Professor Alden opened the discussion 
of the theme of the day, —‘“‘ The Aims 
of the Teacher.” He spoke especially 
as a teacher of physical training. 


The demand made of the teacher along 
the lines of physical education is that he be 
better educated in the art than the average 
teacher is. There are too many notions about 
physical exercises and not enough scientific 
knowledge. The art of physical culture is 
still in its infancy, but there is a demand for 
teachers who thoroughly understand the 
work from a scientific point of view. It is 
not enough that we learn how to take certain 
exercises ; we mustlearn how to demonstrate 
these exercises according to the laws of 
physics. 

The teacher of to-day must be familiar 
with a variety of exercises in order to accom- 
plish the greatest results. Physical educa- 
tion involves all means by which we can 
strengthen the different parts of the body so 
that they can better carry on their functions 
to support the brain. This is a mental age, 
and the world is calling for mental athletes 
— men and women who can wield the sceptre 
of truth with an Herculean force to benefit 
mankind. 
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We often hear that there is a call for 
younger people to take the places of the 
older ones. It is not that the world wants 
younger people, but that it wants men and 
women of experience who are young and 
active, with good healthy blood coursing 
through their veins, and who are equal to 
doing the amount of work that a young per- 
son can do. These are the ones who are in 
demand, and will be as long as they keep 
young and active. The average person of 
to-day is many years older in appearance 
than he need be, simply through a lack of at- 
tention to exercise and personal hygiene. 

As long as the vigor of youth lasts people 
seem to get along very well without system- 
atic physical training. But in a few years 
after maturity youthful vigor commences to 
wane, and unless we take advantage of sci- 
entific physical education there is a prema- 
ture physical decline. 

There is no way in which to ascertain what 
kind of exercise is best adapted to the build- 
ing-up of the body but by studying its form 
and structure, thus seeing what is required 
to keep it in a good working condition. 

This naturally leads us more specifically 
to what is required of the teacher. It is 
absolutely necessary for the teacher of 
physical training to be as conversant with 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, and per- 
sonal hygiene as it is for the physician; 
for the mental and physical improvement 
of the race depends upon the teacher of 
physical education, and not upon the doctor 
who gives drugs. If the teachers in this work 
would fit themselves as thoroughly as the 
physicians do there would be a wonderful 
improvement in the race in a score of 
years. 

The following is what one venerable man 
said in response to “ How do you do?” 

“When John Quincy Adams was eighty 
years old he met in the streets of Boston an 
old friend, who shook his trembling hand 
and said: 

“* Good morning. And how is John Quincy 
Adams to-day ?’ 

“* Thank you,’ was the ex-President’s an- 
swer. ‘ John Quincy Adams himself is well, 
sir; quite well, I thank you. But the house 
in which he lives at present is becoming di- 
lapidated. It is tottering upon its founda- 
tion. Time and the seasons have nearly de- 
stroyed it. Its roof is pretty well worn out. 
Its walls are much shattered, and it trembles 
with every wind. The old tenement is becom- 
ing uninhabitable, and I think John Quincy 
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Adams will have to move out of it soon. But 
he himself is quite well, sir; quite well.’” 

Barring accidents, a person of eighty years 
of age need not make any such remarks 
about the “house in which he lives” as did 
Mr. Adams if he will take advantage of the 
knowledge of the times. We have seen many 
a person not twenty-five years old who could 
truthfully have said what Mr, Adams did, 
but who, at the eleventh hour, took advan- 
tage of physical training and repaired the 
dilapidated old house in which he lived. We 
are pleased to know that these men and 
women are still living in their restored 
houses and enjoying life, though many years 
have passed since they began the study and 
practice of the art. It is sad to see people, 
after they have accumulated a rich fund of 
knowledge, living, through ignorance or in- 
dolence, in a “ dilapidated old house.” It is 
the time of life in which they could most en- 
joy themselves, for they have the resources 
of knowledge to enrich their lives. The de- 
sired success does not come to all early in 
life, but we must keep ourselves in readiness 
for it, so that when it does come we shall be 
prepared to give it a dignified and healthy 
reception. 


Miss Kelley then read a series of 
questions which had been submitted by 
Miss Whitmore to Emerson graduates 
who are teaching in schools of recog- 
nized standing : — 


1. What class of pupils do you reach? 

2. What do you aim to develop in the 
pupil? 

3. Do you find that our art — vocal expres- 
sion — properly taught and studied increases 
the perceptive faculties and general mental 
activities? Compare it with other lines of 
teaching or study with which you may come 
in contact. 

4. Do you find that the development of 
expression in the pupil tends to bring out 
personality or to merge the individual pupil 
into the general? Does it tend to make all 
more like or more unlike? 

5. Do you find that the intellect, Jer se, 
or the whole mind is most developed by the 
study of expression in the pupil? 

6. Will you give me a general outline of 
your pupils’ capabilities in this line of work 
as compared with other lines? 

7. What do you consider the moral influ- 
ence of this teaching? 

8. Do you have to draw on methods or 
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principles of physical culture or oratory not 
taught at Emerson College of Oratory to 
make your work successful ? 


The following answers, received among 
others, were read : — 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO, Jan. 27, 1902. 

My dear Miss Whitmore: Although it 
will be a very difficult task to answer, fully, 
all of your questions, I will, nevertheless, 
make the attempt. I trust that my answers 
may be suggestive of what you want to 
know. 

1. Class of Pupils. Professionals, grad- 
uate students, college students, and unclas- 
sified men and women from all corners of 
the earth. Some are brilliant; some are not. 

2. I aim to develop: (a) clear thinking, 
genuine feeling, powerful willing in the pres- 
ence of an audience; (4) an enthusiasm that 
is contagious; (c) such a knowledge of the 
psychology of the crowd as to enable the 
speaker to carry his audience with him; (@) 
the spirit of service; (e) courage, faith in 
self and others; (/) willingness to work. 

3. Comparative Value of Study of Ex- 
pression. In my opinion we should make no 
claim that the study of oratory is a complete 
system of education. It is necessary and 
supplementary to all other branches of study. 
Ability to express something amounts to lit- 
tle unless one has something to express. On 
the other hand, all knowledge amounts to lit- 
tle unless one can use it-in some form of ex- 
pression. The elegant manner and persuasive 
speech are good things. They aid one to do 
better work wherever one may be placed. 
For intellectual discipline the study of ex- 
pression is not to be compared with training 
in the languages, in mathematics, and in nat- 
ural science ; but for the development of the 
emotions and the will the study of oratory is 
of the very first importance. 

4. Development of expression eliminates 
idiosyncrasies, and thus makes people more 
alike because more truly human and more 
in the image of the common Father. At the 
same time, it makes pupils more individual 
by bringing out the complete character of 
each one. 

5. Not the intellect, fer se, but the whole 
mind is developed by the study of expres- 
sion. 

6. Men and women in college are less 
able in expression than in other lines of 
work. This will not always beso. There is 
improvement. 
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7. The moral influence is very great. The 
study of oratory helps to develop the spirit 
of truth, which finally leads us into all 
things. 

8. No. Very truly yours, 


F. M. BLANCHARD, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MOORHEAD, MINN., Jan. 26, 1902. 


My dear Miss Whitmore: Your letter of 
the twenty-fourth inst. is at hand, and I take 
pleasure in replying at once. If anything I 
can write will be of help I shall be exceed- 
ingly glad to give a few facts. 

There are probably very few Emerson 
graduates who have exactly the same condi- 
tions to labor under which I have found in 
the Moorhead State Normal School. 

Our school is located in the northwestern 
portion of Minnesota, on the border-line of 
North Dakota and Minnesota, Moorhead, 
Minn., and Fargo, N. D., making one good- 
sized town. 

Many of the original settlers here are New 
Englanders. We know what that means, — 
they are strong and brave, and possess a pas- 
sion for thoroughness in all they undertake. 
Then we have the Scandinavian contingent 
for our foreign element. It is of this foreign 
element that I shall write to you, because 
nearly seventy-five per cent of our students 
are Scandinavians. The parents and remote 
ancestors of these people were uneducated ; 
thus there is little home or hereditary influ- 
ence to help us along conventional educa- 
tional lines. z 

Many Scandinavians are bright; nearly all 
are studious and anxious to learn. After they 
have once mastered a subject it is fixed in 
the mind forever. They seem at first abso- 
lutely unresponsive, stolid, and heavy; the 
perceptive faculties are often dull. They are 
natural imitators, but devoid of imaginative 
power. Many cannot speak English. The 
diffidence exhibited for the first few weeks 
is painful. It is hard for them to forget 
themselves. After years of study and care- 
ful training the best of Scandinavian stu- 
dents are apt to pronounce the “j” sound 
like “ys. “jelly” is, “yelly?3. July eis 
“VYuly/) The. th” sound. isi “d Yor “tk? 
Very funny mistakes sometimes occur. One 
day one of my boys was reading the “ Death 
of the Old Wife,” and in describing “ the gold 
beads about her thin neck,” he said, “and 
the string of gold beads about her ‘tin’ 
neck,” All saw the “ yoke,” and we had a 
hearty laugh. I have to teach the ronun- 
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ciation of many words phonetically. Many 
students need to be dealt with privately, be- 
cause they have no knowledge of the posi- 
tion of the tongue or the lips in the produc- 
tion of a given sound. The teacher must be 
very patient and work carefully. 

Many of our students are not in the school 
three consecutive years. They often teach 
in some country school, earn money to carry 
them through school one year, and after the 
year of study return to the country school 
again. We have some students who are 
older than many persons on the faculty. 

When the work in expressive reading is 
first taken up in the Normal Department 
(when we begin to use “ The Evolution of 
Expression ”) the students lack the power of 
attention to a given thing; but after this fac- 
ulty is developed they are able to perceive, 
conceive, discriminate, and remember. 

One of my advanced students said to me 
yesterday, “Why, Miss Osden, I have never 
known that there was so much Jeautzy in our 
language until I took up this work with 
you!” It has never occurred to them that 
words have individuality, and are not all 
alike... 

. .. Many pupils do excellent work along 
mathematical lines who are very deficient in 
reading, history, and literature. Generally 
speaking, the work in reading is far above 
that done by students in other departments. 
The study seems to appeal to them more 
than other lines of work. 

I am very fortunate in teaching under a 
president who considers the discipline in 
reading and physical culture of more value 
(for all-round development)than that afforded 
by any other department. President Weld is 
an excellent reader and lecturer himself, and 
his interest and support are a great incen- 
tive to the students and to me. Teachers 
who have labored in schools where the De- 
partment of Oratory was a “fad” in the 
eyes of the people will appreciate how for- 
tunate I am in this appreciative co-operation. 

Does the development of expression tend 
to merge the individual into the general? 
That depends largely upon the teacher. If 
there is one thing for which I strive, it is to 
preserve and develop the individuality of 
students. There is but one way to do it, — 
stick to your Emersonian principles. Itis a 
great temptation to read for some slow stu- 
dent and thus “ show him how ” and be done 
with him. This method is not Emersonian, 
It retards progress. The mental process is 
slow but sure. The early efforts report a 
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mental tangle; work carefully for clear, defi- 
nite thinking, and be patient. When you 
are through with your pupil you may be 
sure that he is an original thinker, and is 


not walking on stilts provided by you. 


The moral influence exerted in the teach- 
ing of reading is most important, and the 
Emerson exponent should realize the impor- 
tance of his position from an ethical stand- 
point. The readers used in the grades should 
contain subject-matter from which the teach- 
er can draw moral lessons. This is the great 
cry among the leading teachers of to-day, — 
a lack of szmp/e reading-material of ethical 
value. In the Normal Department this diffi- 
culty is overcome, because one uses “ The 
Evolution of Expression.” Every selection 
contains or suggests some moral lesson. 
Through the expressionijof lofty ideals and 
principles for the sake of others, the charac- 
ter is moulded. 

I have not told you the scope of my work 
in the Normal. We have rhetoricals once a 
month. We devote an entire evening to one 
author. I make my own cuttings. I teach 
literary interpretation, which comes the 
last term, two reading-classes in the first 
year, — very large classes,—one class in 
second-year reading, and a large class in 
American literature. I also have reading in 
the eighth grade for six weeks. This work is 
for the benefit of the Senior observation class. 
I teach the Seniors methods in reading. All 
classes study physical culture. 

The most interesting class I have is the 
methods in reading and physical culture. 
We apply the Emerson system to public- 
school work. The girls are all enthusiastic 
over the results. During the last two terms 
these girls teach in the model school and I 
go down and observe their work. Generally 
speaking, the work is good. 

Do I draw on methods or principles of 
physical culture or oratory not taught at 
Emerson College of Oratory? No.. In con- 
nection with the Emerson system of physical 
culture I shall introduce basket-ball, boxing, 
bowling, and military tactics just as soon as 
our new gymnasium is completed. Our gen- 
eral physical training is more of a recreative 
nature than anything else. Not all of the 
above-named subjects are taught in one term ; 
they are presented at different times through- 
out the year. 

Tell the students not to be afraid to do 
pioneer work. The Northwest is a great field 
of work, and the place needs Emerson ex- 
ponents. 
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In my work here I do not try to develop 
orators or public readers. They are not here 
for that purpose. What I do try to dois to 
make them intelligent readers, capable of ex- 
pressing feeling and of seeing beauty in what 
they read. I try to make live, enthusiastic 
teachers, capable of logical questioning and 
of securing definite results from young 
pupils. 

When my pupils come to me I can liken 
them to nothing but hard, green rosebuds, 
showing but little promise of the wealth of 
beauty within. Oh, the joy of watching for 
the first tiny streak of color to appear!... 
One feels more than repaid for the extra 
time and labor given to these boys and girls. 


SOME “BE’S” AND “DONT’S” GLEANED 
FROM EXPERIENCE AND OBSERVATION. 
Be careful what kind of an atmosphere 

you create in your classroom. Be cheerful, 
but stern if occasion demands. 

Be loyal to your Alma Mater and the insti- 
tution with which you are connected. 

Be neat but not extravagant in your dress. 

Identify yourself with the townspeople, 
particularly if located in a small city. 

Don’t allow your pupils to speak disre- 
spectfully of another teacher in your pres- 
ence. If you do they will unconsciously lose 
respect for you. 

Don’t expect your pupils to read as well as 
the pupils at the Emerson College. Your 
pupils are not specializing. 

Don’t keep your students working too long 
before the class. They become too confused 
to think intelligently. Some can stand it, 
others cannot. Careful discrimination must 
be used. 


Yours most cordially, 
ALICE M. OSDEN. 


A letter from Miss Helen M. S. San- 
born, ’89, of the Oneonta (N. Y.) State 
Normal, confirmed the facts emphasized 
by Professor Blanchard and Miss Osden 
in all essential points. Miss Sanborn, 
whose work is chiefly in physical train- 
ing, thinks that Emerson graduates who 
are to meet the demands of the public 
schools should acquaint themselves with 
general lines of physical training, while 
holding to the principles of true phys- 
ical culture. She advised, moreover, a 
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thorough knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology as a scientific basis for the 
study of the effect of movements upon 
the body. 

Miss Kelley read a paper treating of 
the subject of the afternoon. Miss Kel- 
ley said in part : — 


The aim of the teacher is to develop the 
pupil; to inspire him to attain physical per- 
fection, mental alertness, and spiritual in- 
sight. The pupil is not a sheet of paper up- 
on which the teacher writes a certain amount 
of information; he is rather a plant, to be 
trained by the skillful and loving gardener, 
to expand and absorb nourishment from the 
earth, sun, and air, and in its growth express 
the perfection of its kind. The fact that it 
does grow and reach out in all directions fills 
the gardener with joy and gratification. 

God meant that His children should be 
perfect. Through accidents and untoward 
circumstances the pattern has been marred. 
. . . To-day we understand that the body is 
the temple of God. We have passed through 
the Grecian era of the deification of visible 
nature, through the era of the distinct deifi- 
cation of the soul, as taught by the early 
church, into the clearer light of the harmoni- 
ous whole, —spirit served by body as the 
musician is served by the piano. To suggest 
the soul-reach the body must be trained care- 
fully; each muscle must be in harmony. 
Ages of repression have made this training 
necessary. If we were as free as the Creator 
intended us to be we should not have to 
struggle to regain our birthright. 

It seems to me that one of the bits of in- 
formation that the serpent must have im- 
parted to Adam after he had swallowed the 
apple was, “ What an awkward creature you 
are, all feet and hands and elbows!” and the 
poor man was so overcome that we are still 
suffering from his acute realization. 

As far as my experience goes, the Emer- 
son system of physical culture is sufficient 
for harmonious development. A gymnasium 
wave has swept over the country, which is 
on the whole beneficial, since it appeals to a 
large class of people who do not feel that 
they accomplish anything unless surrounded 
by apparatus. It is the tendency of human 
nature to run after complicated things, be- 
cause it is not educated to the point of appre- 
ciating the simple truth. 

Athletics in all forms are doing much for 
men and women; but as teachers of the 
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artistic we must conquer the athletic stride 
and manly manners that, like burs, are apt to 
stick, destroying the grace of movement and 
thought that is woman’s birthright... . 

Education is for the purpose of putting 
the individual in touch with all that is valu- 
able in the natural world and attainable in 
the spiritual... . The work of the teacher 
is to awaken in the pupil a delight in the 
wonders constantly revealed,—in the blade 
of grass, the flower, the rock, the nobility of 
other lives; to awaken them to a realization 
of their own possibilities, and thus start them 
in working out their own salvation. 

If Greek or Latin or English grammar be 
the subject taught, it is the teacher’s privilege 
to make each pupil feel that language is a liv- 
ing thing; that a word is an idea, a thing of 
imagination, a note of music, an aristocrat in 
the world of letters; that sentences are word- 
friends, meeting together to prove relation- 
ship. Thus language ceases to be a dull 
study, and the selection of the necessary 
word with which to convey exactly the 
thought becomes a pleasure. The ear be- 
comes sensitive to words as the trained mu- 
sician is sensitive to tones. The world is 
broadened to the pupil, the capacity to en- 
joy enlarged, and the dictionary becomes a 
familiar friend. A love for simple and beau- 
tiful words possesses the mind; literary dis- 
cernment is developed, and carelessly writ- 
ten books lose their charm. 

In relating personal experiences, I must 
present them from the point of view of the 
boarding-school teacher in a co-educational 
school. Inaschool of this character one is 
often called upon to teach several branches, 
oratory being regarded as less essential than 
many other things. .. . The terms “oratory ” 
and “elocution,” in the public mind, stand 
for something much more shallow than the 
subject which they represent. Our aim is to 
. . . refine and expand all that is natural to 
humanity. ... 

Boarding-school work is much like home 
training. The teacher meets the pupils at 
the table, in the schoolroom, in social life— 
in all situations and conditions of every-day 
life. . . . There is so much personal contact 
that it is not merely a study for which the 
teacher stands. She must guide her 
pupils in the attainment of gentleness and 
courteous consideration for others, keeping 
ever before them the highest moral stand- 
ards. Many pupils are with her during their 
most impressionable years. It is her privi- 
lege to sympathize, encourage, and direct, 
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regardless of color, creed, or personal con- 
geniality. . . . Too much wise sympathy and 
encouragement cannot be given; it is as 
necessary to human growth as sunshine is to 
flowers. 

The schools in which I taught had for- 
tunately used and were satisfied with the 
Emerson system. There had come down, 
however, from the times of Noah, certain 
declamation days. On these occasions the 
pupils selected their own pieces and rendered 
them in their own way. The choice was often 
poor, often for the purpose of creating fun 
which eventually called for discipline. It is 
easier to divert mischief into another chan- 
nel before it gets started than to quell it when 
well under way. Declamation days became 
a memory; recitals from poets and prose 
writers were substituted. The Department 
of Music assisted, and when the author’s 
words had a good musical setting, contrib- 
uted quartettes and solos. 

The recitals were given in the school 
chapel. There were printed programs, and 
ushers, and the townspeople were invited. 
Programs were given from Tennyson, Dick- 
ens, Longfellow, Eugene Field. During the 
presidential campaign the best speeches 
from both sides were given. As many pupils 
as possible were brought into the work. One 


long poem was divided; and ina recital of 


“ Evangeline” the poem was cut, that the 
story might be told in the most dramatic way, 
into twelve sections. Twelve students par- 
ticipated, and music was interspersed. 

These programs were adopted to familiar- 
ize the people of the town with some of the 
best writers. . . . Boarding-school pupils be- 
come the teachers in the surrounding smaller 
towns. .. . I should like to have the stories 
of the standard English and American wri- 
ters as familiar to the American people as 
the operas are to the Italians and classical 
music to the Germans. ... 

The teacher must be as “ wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove.” . ... He must recog- 
nize nothing but the best in each pupil — 
hidden, perhaps, but waiting for him to help 
it shine forth and claim kinship with all in 
the world that is true. The dust disinte- 
grates, but the thought and inspiration that 
one life gives out live in numberless lives. 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton 
have proved the immortality of mind; and 
Buddha, Emerson, and Jesus Christ have 
taught us that the teacher must ever keep 
close to the Eternal, in whom is all strength 
and wisdom. 4 
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Bnother Plea for atural Methods in the Teaching 
of Hiterature, 


WE have quoted in these columns, from 
time to time, from men of keen literary 
appreciation who have recognized the 
futility of much of the prevailing class- 
room analysis of masterpieces of liter- 
ature. The latest protest comes from a 
poet who has listened to the heart-throbs 
of Nature for so many years that it does 
not sound strange when he pleads that 
she may supersede artificiality in the 
schoolroom. In an article on “ Literary 
Values,” in the current issue of the 
Century, John Burroughs says : — 


APRIL, 


1902. No. 6. 


There is only one way to teach literature, 
only one vital way, and that is by reading. 
The laboratory way may give one the dry 
bones of the subject, but not the living thing 
itself. If the teacher, by his own living voice 
and an occasional word of comment, can 
bring out the soul of a work, he may help the 
student’s appreciation of it; he may, in a 
measure, impart to him his ‘own larger and 
more intelligent appreciation of it. And that 
is true service. 

Young men and young women actually go 
to college to take a course in Shakspere or 
Chaucer or Dante or the Arthurian legends. 
The course becomes a mere knowledge 
course. My own first acquaintance with 
Milton was through an exercise in grammar. 
We parsed “ Paradise Lost.” Much of the 
current college study of Shakspere is little 
better than parsing him. The class falls up- 
on the text like hens upon a bone in winter: 
no meaning of word or phrase escapes them, 
every line is literally picked to pieces; but 
of the poet himself, of that which makes him 
what he is, how much do they get? Very 
little, I fear. They have had an intellectual 
exercise and not an emotional experience.. 
They have added to their knowledge, but 
have not taken a step in culture. To dig in- 
to the roots and origins of the great poets is. 
like digging into the roots of an oak or a. 
maple, the better to increase your appreci- 
ation of the beauty of the tree. There stands 
the tree in all its summer glory; will you 
really know it any better after you have laid 
bare every root and rootlet? There stand 
Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspere. Read 
them, give yourself to them, and master them 
if you are man enough. The poets are not to 
be analyzed, they are to be enjoyed; they 
are not to be studied, but to be loved; they 
are not for knowledge, but for culture — to 
enhance our appreciation of life and our 
mastery over its elements. All the mere facts 
about a poet’s work are as chaff compared 
with the appreciation of one fine line or fine 
sentence. Why s/udy a great poet at all 
after the manner of the dissecting-room ? 
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Why not rather seek to make the acquaint- 
ance of his living soul and to feel its power? 

The mere study of words, too,—of their 
origin and history, or of the relation of your 
own language to some other, — how little 
that avails! As little as a knowledge of the 
making and tempering of a sword would 
help a man to be a good swordsman. What 
avails in literature is a quick and delicate 
sense of the life and individuality of words 
—a sense. 


“ Practised like a blind man’s touch” 


or like a musician’s ear, so that the magic of 
the true style is at once seized and appre- 
ciated. “Is there any taste in the white of 
an egg?” No more is there in much merely 
correct writing. There is the use of language 
as the vehicle of knowledge, and there is the 
use of it as an instrument of the imagination. 
In Wordsworth’s line, 


“ The last to parley with the setting sun ;” 
in Whitman’s sentence, 
‘*O waves, I have fingered every shore with you;” 


in Emerson’s description of an Indian-sum- 
mer day, “ the day,immeasurably long, sleeps 
over the wide, warm fields”—in these and 
such as these we see the imaginative use of 
words. 

Most of the Homeric and Dantean and 
Shaksperian scholarship is the mere dust of 
time that has accumulated upon these names. 
In the course of time it will accumulate upon 
Tennyson, and then we shall have Tenny- 
sonian scholars and learned dissertations 
upon some _ insignificant detail of his 
work. Shakspere is edited and re- 
edited as if a cubit could be added to his 
stature by marginal notes and comments. 
On the contrary, the result is, for the most 
part, like a mere growth of underbrush that 
obscures the forest trees. The reader’s at- 
tention is being constantly diverted from the 
main matter—he is being whipped in the 
face by insignificant twigs. Criticism may 
prune away what obscures a great author, 
but what shall we say when it obstructs the 
view of him by a multitude of unimportant 
questions ? 


Professor Charlton Black, of the Chair 
of English Literature in Boston Univer- 
sity, one of the most able and distin- 
guished English scholars of the day, also 
holds views which do not harmonize 
with the usual routine of English courses 
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in American universities. ‘ Professor 
Black,” says a Boston daily, “ believes 
that literature, as taught in the colleges 
of this country to-day, has too much of 
the schoolmaster authority vested in the 
professors, which does more to kill inde- 
pendent thought and development of 
style, except that style which any me- 
chanical mental training may produce, 
than the hurried news drill of the daily 
papers, so much bewailed by these same 
professors. On this point Professor 
Black said, ‘ Nearly all the great Amer- 
ican writers of the present have had but 
little college training; and had such a 
man as W. D. Howells undergone the 
grind of a university of the modern 
American style, it is my opinion he had 
lost his human touch and artistic skill.’ ” 

Surely the day is not far off when the 
true aim of. literary study shall be recog- 
nized and attained in our elementary 
and secondary schools as well as in the 
college and university. 


f 


The Dean’s Bereavement, 

We voice the feeling of both students 
and faculty in expressing our deep sym- 
pathy with Dean Southwick in his re- 
cent bereavement. The sad news of the 
death of his mother, in Waban, after 
long days of anxiety, during which he 
was in constant communication with the 
sick-chamber, came at a time when he 
was burdened with the additional re- 
sponsibilities attendant upon the closing 
weeks of a busy term, as well as by 
many demands in the lecture field. 

The hearts of the student body and, 
we are sure, of the larger body whose 
members have gone out from the home 
circle to varied fields of endeavor, are 
with the Dean in his sorrow. 
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woucating the Man In his Art, Wot For Tt. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Stenographic Report by Ethel Karnan. Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine by Annie Blalock.) 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


ALTHOUGH religious sects entertain many 
differences in creeds, all are agreed con- 
cerning life in religion. Every minister, 
of whatever denomination, would say, 
“Educate the man in his religion.” 
Whether he be Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
or Gentile, there would be no difference 
of opinion on this. Educate the man in 
his religion—not educate him to per- 
form it. Sometimes one sect says of an- 
other, “ They educate men to perform 
religion ;” but no sect would acknowl- 
edge that of themselves, nor would they 
insist upon such a thing. 

The voice from on high, the voice of 
God, the call of the Great I Am to every 
man is, “‘Son, give me thine heart.”’ I 
want the man, the woman. No sane man 
ever believed that he was made merely 
for the performance of anything as an 
end. He knows that he was made to be- 
come, to realize in himself, the good, 
the true, and the beautiful; to render 
himself valuable through service. Man 
was made for service, —service of that 
which is the soul’s ideal. No man was 
made for politics, though it seems as 
though some people were. No man 
should live for his politics; but every 
man, in the depth of his manhood, should 
live 7 his politics. If all men could at- 
tain this high standard politics would be 
worth something. When all voters live 
in their politics—as men, as immortal 
souls, as persons endowed from on high 
with aspirations toward truth and good 
—a reformation will occur. When no 
man leaves himself behind upon his en- 
trance to office politics will be purified. 
No office that man can confer is great 


when set over against ‘manhood or 
womanhood. Man was not made to per- 
form. 

Who are the great artists? This ques- 
tion can be answered by referring it to 
the same principle as that by which was 
answered the question, Who are the 
greatest churchmen, the greatest states- 
men? They are the men whose lives 
have been reflected in their church, in 
their office. The great artists are the 
men and women of character whose lives 
have been expressed in their art. Of all 
the arts music probably best reveals 
Spiritual things, it being the medium of 
expression for abstract ideas of God, 
nature, soul. To me Beethoven is the 
greatest musical composer the world has 
ever seen. If some one should ask me 
what there is so great in his composi- 
tion I would answer, “‘ Beethoven.” He 
has discoursed to us in tones describing 
how the world affects him. He has re- 
vealed to us the impression made upon 
him when he stood alone under the 
heavens; he has discoursed in tone con- 
cerning the clouds in their varied forms 
and colors. What has he revealed? 
Himself as he was affected by these 
things. 

The same thing is true of the great- 
est sculptor of the Renaissance, Michel- 
angelo. Wherein lies the secret of his 
greatness? Have not others been able 
to draw as true a line, or to curve as 
accurately? Certainly. Why then is no 
other so great as Michelangelo? Be- 
cause Michelangelo’s soul is in every 
line he carved. He carved, so to speak, 
out of himself. Where did he get his 
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copy? Where did he get his pattern? 
In his own mental concepts, which were 
born of himself, which came out of his 
life. He looked within and carved. 
Raphael looked within and painted. 
Beethoven looked within, listened, and 
wrote his music. The great orator also 
looks within for his speech. The great 
prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah looked 
within and prophesied. 

“Why,” says one, “I don’t quite un- 
derstand that. It is claimed that the 
prophets wrote as they were moved upon 
by the Holy Spirit.” 

I can imagine the prophets replying, 
“Yes, by the Holy Spirit, that Spirit 
which is within. Out of this Spirit 
prophecy came.” 

The possibilities of man are beyond 
all description! In fact, it has not en- 
tered into our hearts to conceive what 
man in his potentialities is! ‘“‘ Now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” It would be 
almost literally true, certainly suggest- 
ively true, were I to say that no man 
can do a thing well that he can help do- 
ing. I might say further that no man 
does a thing well that he does himself; 
and yet the reverse is true,—no man 
does a thing well that the divine self 
within him does not do. These state- 
ments are reconciled when we realize 
that the divine self is the real self. 
Every great artist has confessed, in one 
form or another, that he did not paint, 
that he did not compose music, that he 
did not carve, that he did not discourse; 
they have all said in one way or another 
just what the disciples said: “‘ Not unto 
me. Not unto me. He who doeth the 
works is greater than I.” High art is no 
more a performance than religion or life 
is a performance. 

Mr. Beecher has said most truly, 
“The greatest thing in oratory is the 
orator.” Educate the man in his ora- 
tory, then leave it to that educated man 
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to express his thought in a way he can- 
not help, in response to something 
within him that compels him to speak. 
No two styles of oratory are alike, if 
they are genuine, any more than the 
style of writers is alike. The best defi- 
nition of style which has ever been given 
is this: “Style is the man.” Has 
Shakespeare said things so much wiser 
than anybody else? Nobody claims 
this. Those who have called him “the 
greatest of the human race” base their 
eulogy upon the greatness of his char- 
acter, of his sympathy with human na- 
ture in all its forms and expressions. 
Shakespeare was in such sympathy with 
his characters he did not know where 
his own life left off and theirs began; 
so he wrote out of himself — out of his 
own feelings. His soul seemed to be 
large enough to take in the world; he 
was as sensitive to human feeling as a 
sensitive plate of a camera is to the 
light; in addition to this he had devel- 
oped the skill to say what he thought, 
describe what he felt. 

In educating the orator we must edu- 
cate the man. The world is full of 
stereotyped forms for the student of 
oratory. Wewant no more. What do 
we want? We want the man living in 
his expression—so much so that his 
words, his thoughts, are himself incar- 
nated; himself in all past experiences ; 
himself in his highest flights; himself 
in his deepest convictions; himself in 
his truest and holiest purposes. There 
have been many able speakers whom 
critics, according to the rules of speech 
and expression, have pronounced ora- 
tors, yet many of these persons have 
never influenced mankind. Wendell 
Phillips, echoing the words of an 
English statesman, said, ‘‘ The common 
people have come nearest perfection in 
their judgment of men and measures.” 
Set over against the learned, over 
against the critics, are the intuitions of 
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the masses of the people. The finest 
test, and the only real test, of the ora- 
tor’s power is to be found in his effect 
upon men. In seeking to discover the 
secrets of an orator’s wonderful power 
you will find the secrets are all in him- 
self; they are to be found in the evolu- 
tion of his own powers in their applica- 
tion to his art. The great artist then 
is the man of large life, large experi- 
ence. The greatest writer is the man of 
largest life,— life which moves out upon 
the world through the pen. The great- 
est painter is the man of greatest soul, 
who moves out upon the world through 
color and form. 

The same thing is true of all forms of 
art. Are we not too apt to forget that 
the man is never to be exchanged for 
his art; that the end of life is not art; 
that the end of life is decng, rather than 
doing, a definite and particular thing? 
Let me draw an illustration from the 
work of the Freshman class. You will 
carry a great deal with you this sum- 
mer aS you go out your various ways; 
you will undoubtedly remember that 
chapter in “ The Evolution of Expres- 
sion” called “ Ratio of Values.” This 
teaches you to choose the most valu- 
able part in a literary composition and 
‘also to give each part its particular 
value. This principle of “ratio of 
values” must be carried into life, into 
conduct; you must carry with you the 
things of most value, “the weightier 
matters of the law.” Do not leave 
other things undone, but be sure you 
obey “‘the weightier matters of the law.” 

What, then, is of most value in your 
work here? What is that which gives 
value to everything else? Jt ts your 
growth as young men and young women, 
your growth in personality. True edu- 
cation develops personality. It also 
involves a careful mastery of technique ; 
this cannot be set aside nor ignored. 
Rhetoric has its technique which cannot 
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be set aside, but the great rhetorician is 
the great man expressing himself in 
speech and writing. The same thing is 
true of oratory; it has its technique, 
definite, exact, but the great orator is 
the great man expressing his thought 
through speech and through presence. 
In response to the question, What do 
you study at Emerson College? you 
might enumerate all the courses laid 
down in the catalogue; but that would 
not tell the story. That which stands 
over and above all things else is the 
development of Zersonality, quantity of 
being. 

The name on the book on voice cul- 
ture that you study is ‘ Psycho Vox.” 
What does that mean? It means ex- 
actly what it says, voice of the soul. 
Then what are you working to educate? 
The voice of the soul; the voice that 
represents the inner life. The higher the 
development of the inner life, according 
to my theory, the more beautiful, power- 
ful, and expressive will the voice be. 
In the study of gesture, the most impor- 
tant end sought is the expression of the 
man through his gestures. The man 
speaks in his gestures, and although 
movement is significant, yet the great 
thing in gesture, the beginning and the 
end, is presence. Every gesture takes 
its value from personal presence. The 
orator affects his audience not because 
of some motion of his hand or of his 
finger; it is the man behind the move- 
ment, the movement evolved from his 
presence. The same principle applies 
to the voice. The man expresses himself 
in every tone and utterance. Jenny 
Lind conquered the world as a singer. 
For years I investigated every fact con- 
cerning her life. I did not care to find 
who her teachers had been; I wanted 
to know what her life with men, women, 
and children was. Before I began my 
investigations I said she must have been 
a wonderfully good woman, because she 
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touched and melted the hearts of peo- 
ple. Well-authenticated notes that have 
recently appeared have borne unmistak- 
able evidence that she was a woman 
of wonderfully tender heart; that she 
carried the joys and sorrows of others 
constantly in her own bosom, and when 
she sang they sang through her. The 
beggar sang through her. The mourner 
told his story through her.: The de- 
jected told his story through her voice. 
Humanity in all its forms told its story 
through her voice; therefore when she 
sang even in a foreign tongue the hearts 
of the people were melted. They found 
themselves and their experiences in her 
voice. Great joy, as the joy of angels 
singing, burst through her voice, be- 
cause she had been impressed with the 
highest kind of joy possible to human 
beings. Hers was indeed the voice of 
the soul. 

The theory you have been taught here 
is that art, true art, is the expression of 
the individual; and the higher the life 
of the individual who applies himself to 
the technique of the art, the higher will 
be the art. Here our attempt has been; 
and have we not been successful in re- 
lating the technique of your art to your 
life, so that your life should be in the 
technique and the technique the meas- 
ure of the fullness of your life? If 
you would be a greater orator than 
others you must be a greater soul. The 
greatest orator is one who affects the 
largest number of persons with the 
deepest and highest things in human 
experience. How does he do it? First, 
by being the thing he would express; 
then his speech is the blossom of him- 
self. When Jesus was coming into Jeru- 
salem the crowds shouted, “ Hosan- 
na.” Those who were not in sympathy 
wanted the shouting stopped. They vir- 
tually said, ‘‘ What is all this fuss about? 
It does not appear well. It is not proper. 
The people will think our Master is a 
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malefactor or an incendiary, or that he 
is trying to set up a kingdom against 
Cesar.” Christ in his reply revealed the 
whole genius of art. If these people 
should hold their peace the very stones 
would cry aloud, and shout, “ Hosan- 
na.” When the love of God gets into 
man it will express itself! Genius is 
something that is in the man, and his 
art is the avenue through which it ap- 
pears. Let me repeat: an artist’s great- 
ness does not consist in his technique, 
as necessary as it is to the expression of 
his concepts; it consists in the great- 
ness of his soul. In Plutarch’s history 
of the lives of heroes of Greece and 
Rome, he says, “I write the history of 
the great souls only.” He virtually said, 
“IT write of the heroes because of their 
greatness of soul.” It was this which 
made them heroes. Greatness of soul 
makes the great artist. One of the prin- 
cipal avenues through which personal 
culture is secured is through the con- 
stant expression of noble and sublime 
sentiment. Each day in your work you 
are called upon to present the thoughts. 
of the best authors. Nor is this all. You 
are asked to have the same mental ex- 
perience that these authors had when 
the thoughts were created. Already you 
are able to say: This one reads well be- 
cause he gets the author’s thoughts and 
feelings, and communicates them to me. 
The author may have been dead three 
hundred years or more, but he lives 
again in the speaker. This expression 
of the best thoughts in literature deepens 
and quickens thought-power; it thereby 
has a tendency to strengthen the indi- 
viduality of the pupil. 

The teacher’s duty is to deal with the 
inner life of the student and make every 
lesson an occasion, not for a sermon, 
not for a speech, but for calling up what 
is noblest in the soul. All education 
will one day be based on this. When I 
am asked to teach in any other way 
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than that which will call out the noblest 
activities of the mind of the student I 
could say with Othello, “My occupation 
is gone.” 

Oh, I do not know how to say what 
I see in this subject, —the man in his 
art; in other words, the power of per- 
sonality. All art is born of feeling,— 
of the feeling of the individual for 
truth, beauty, or good. When the feel- 
ing runs over and finds spontaneous, 
definite, adequate, and harmonious ex- 
pression, itis art. All true art is born 
of necessity: it is born only when the 
feelings are pressed to their utmost, 
when the feelings are white-hot, when 
the artist’s being becomes plastic and 
flows into expression. The history of 
art reveals the fact that art is decadent 
when it has become formal and conven- 
tional. 

Let me repeat: the development of 
manhood and womanhood is involved in 
the study of oratory, and we make this 
the chief end and aim in our work, 
knowing full well that art in speech is 
the fruit of that development. If the 
horticulturist wishes to change the 
character of his fruit he works about the 
roots of the tree, gives it more moisture, 
more soil — but he lets the fruit alone. 
_ He does not meddle with that. He 
only works to develop the tree because 
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he knows the quantity and quality of the 
fruit will be according to the nature and 
condition of the tree. So it is in ora- 
tory. Your speech, your presentation, 
will be according to your condition. 
Hence we must work with the condition 
of the individual, educating the indi- 
vidual, giving health to the body, guid- 
ing the feelings, quickening the imag- 
ination, educating the moral sense. 
Therefore the study of oratory is the 
study of health, the study of morals, 
the study of truth, the study and prac- 
tice of the spiritual life; for when we 
come to the last analysis of art, true art, 
true oratory, it is the expression of the 
spirit, of the life within. 

What are you studying oratory for? 
One of the most important ends sought 
in your study is to enable you to hold 
your minds upon right objects of 
thought. These will always occasion 
right feelings. If there is any trouble 
with your feelings, you must remember 
it is because you are not holding right 
objects of thought. Change your ob- 
jects of thought. Keeping true, high, 
holy objects of thought constantly be- 
fore you will insure your having right 
feelings, and right feelings will insure 
your making a right choice in life, and 
a right choice will insure a realization 
of your highest hopes in life. 


He Detter from historic Orford. 


Ill. 


My dear Miss Tobey : — 

In my letter of a week ago I sug- 
gested giving desirable information to 
those wishing to go to Oxford for study 
during the summer vacation. Naturally, 
I have in mind our own students, many 
of whom, it would seem to me, might 
plan to take the University Extension 
work here, instead of attending Summer 


Schools in America. I fancy there may 
be an exaggerated idea as to the attend- 
ant expense, and perhaps, also, a dread 
of examinations. To throw light upon 
these points, I will make a few state- 
ments, verified by my own experience. 
If one stays here only the actual time 
of the Summer Meeting, which is four 
weeks, the total expense, according to 
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the prospectus issued by the University 
Extension office, need not exceed $8 
($40). This seems a bit of a myth to 
me, since the lowest price here at the 
Long Wall House is six shillings ($1.50) 
a day; but undoubtedly it can be done 
at the above figure if one is willing to 
locate in less desirable quarters, and far- 
ther from the center. The office issues 
a List of Lodgings with terms affixed. 
A limited number of students can be ac- 
commodated at Somerville College, and 
at Lady Margaret Hall for about 3s. 6d. 
a day; but they are both a long ride by 
tram or omnibus from the Examination 
Schools, where most of the lectures are 
given, and I understand that the table 
is not a generous one in either place. 
There are pleasant features, — at Som- 
erville College, for instance, there is a 
delightful colony of students, the grounds 
are beautiful, and it is pleasant to come 
in contact with Miss Maitland, the charm- 
ing principal of this Woman’s College in 
Oxford. It is worth much, however, to 
live in the heart of the old university 
town, close to its grey walls and quad- 
rangles. “ June is twice June” since I 
can see Magdalen Tower from my win- 
dow, and, taking my books under my 
arm, step across the street, pass under 
the old archway, and through the gar- 
dens of Magdalen to the beautiful old 
“Walk” beside the Cherwell, where Ad- 
dison loved to meditate. And since I 
have been betrayed into a digression, 
this is as good a time as any to tell you 
of my new treasure,—an old copy of 
“Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” finely 
illustrated, and with the old-style s used 
in the text, —a real out-and-out treasure, 
to delight the heart of a bibliophile. It 
was discovered in an old second-hand 
shop at sundown yesterday, and this af- 
ternoon Addison’s book has been re-read 
in “ Addison’s Walk,” within sound of 
the song of the birds, and within sight 
of the beautiful tame deer. 
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But to return — reluctantly —to the 
subject of dollars and cents. The price 
of ticket admitting to all lectures, except- 
ing a few special courses, is only £1 ros. 
($7.50), and the special courses cost but 
ros. each,—an almost absurdly low 
figure. I am taking, at present, one of 
these special courses with Mr. J. Churton 
Collins, —ten lectures on “The Origin 
and Foundation of English Literature,” 
lectures of unequalled interest, showing 
a profound mastery of the subject, — 
and the cost is two dollars and a half. 

Outside, then, of board and lodging, 
and the University Extension fees, there 
are no obligatory expenses. But I would 
pray all students to allow for the excur- 
sions, boating on the river, drives, a few 
choice books from the Clarendon Press, 
and a lot of old ones, picked up at a small 
price —to say nothing of the’old china, 
pewter, brass candlesticks, and, best 
of all, fine old prints and engravings 
which may be had for a song, if one is 
a judge and ‘knows how.” Yes, have a 
few shillings extra — gute a few —in 
your purse. 

No examinations are required. The 
work is given in the form of lectures, of 
which there are usually six each day,— 
three in the morning, one at 2.30, an- 
other at 5.30, and the last one in the 
evening. The evening lecture is sup- 
posed to be more popular in character 
than the morning lectures. If there is 
one thing above another forced upon the 
students it is punctuality; the doors are 
locked five minutes after the appointed 
hour, and prayers and explanations, 
even the “silver key,” is unavailing to 
gain entrance. Of course I only know 
about this from hearsay — thanks to liv- 
ing within two and a quarter minutes of 
the “Schools.” While examinations are 
not required, one may, should he choose, 
do certain prescribed work in connection 
with the special courses, and receive a 
certificate after passing a satisfactory 
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examination. Students of United States 
may obtain “ programmes ”’of the summer 
meeting from Mr. John Nolen, 111 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
after April 20. Price of programme, 20 
cents. 

The social side is not neglected. Af- 
ternoon tea, that national English insti- 
tution, is held sacred, and the lectures 
are planned, you will observe, so as to 
leave the hour, 4.30,free. Two garden- 
parties take place under the auspices of 
the University. They are social func- 
tions of importance. I have before me 
now an invitation to one for the coming 
week, at which the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, I understand, are to be 
present. It will be rather interesting to 
see how Consuelo bears herself, will it 
not? The invitation has quite a fascina- 
tion, it is so high-sounding. Let me 
transcribe it : — 


The Master of University, 


The Rector of Exeter,The Warden of Keble, 
and the 
Secretary of the University Extension 
Delegacy 


request the honour of your company ata 
GARDEN PARTV 
tn the Gardens of Worcester College, 


On TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 3-6. 
RS.V.P. Secretary Extension Delegacy. 


Every afternoon arrangements are 
made to visit the various colleges, the 
Bodleian Library, the University Muse- 
ums, and other places of interest in and 
about Oxford, in connection with lec- 
tures upon these subjects. 

The excursions this year are “ by kind 
invitation” of Lord Wantage to Lock- 
inge House; and of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Warwick to Warwick Castle; a 
third to Stratford-on-Avon ; and a fourth 
down the river to Nuneham and Iffley, 
with its old mill and Norman church. 
But the joy of joys, so far as outing is 
concerned, is the boating on the river,— 
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the Isis, the Cherwell, or the Thames, 
for it is really all one, — drifting along 
the reedy banks, under the shadows of 
the glorious English trees, past the pic- 
turesque old colleges, dating back to 
King Alfred —well, it must be expe- 
rienced. As soon try to picture the 
things which are eternal ! 

Something enters into one’s life here 
not to be caught in words, 

And this thought leads me by natural 
transition to the deeply impressive event 
of the week,—the presentation of the 
old morality-play, “ Every-man,” by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society of London. 
In order to epitomize, I will reproduce 
the program : — 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 


“EVERY-MAN,” 
A Fifteenth-century English Morality-play, 


Recently revived at the Charterhouse, London, 
will be represented in the 


Quadrangle of University College, Oxford, 
By kind permission of the Rev. the Master, 


On FRIDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 9, zg0r, 
at 5 o'clock. 


EXTRACT FROM DR. A. W. WARD’S ‘“ ENG- 
LISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE.” 


“,. the sustained force of the general 
action and the simple solemnity with which 
it is carried through from first to last are 
unmarred by a trace of frivolity or vulgarity, 
and yet come straight home from Everyman 
to everyman. The whole pitiful pathos of 
human life and death is here, and with it the 
solution of the problem which — theological 
controversies apart—has most enduringly 
commended itself to mankind. What won- 
der that a morality which is successful in 
bringing these things before hearers and 
readers should, by a concensus of opinion to 
which I know of no exception, be regarded 
as the flower and crown of the literary spe- 
cies to which it belongs?” 

*‘In our English morality, after a brief prologue 
spoken by a Messenger, the action opens with a scene 
in heaven, where God, looking down upon the sinful 
earth, perceives how Avery-man ‘lyveth after his own 
pleasure,’ as if ignoring the utter uncertainty of the 


tenure of human life. He therefore calls upon Death, 
His ‘mighty messengere,’ to proceed to Avery-man, 
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and summon him to undertake a pilgrimage which he 
in no wise may escape, and bid him bring with him 
without delay a sure reckoning. Death delivers his 
message to Every-man, who at once appears upon the 
scene, and who tries in vain by pleas and bribes to 
turn the summoner away. Then, having received a 
hint that he should ‘ prove his friends if he can,’ to see 
whether any of them is so hardy as to accompany him 
on the journey which he must take, Zvery-man, left 
alone in his terror, bethinks him of appealing to his 
old friend ‘ Felawshif,’ his comrade in many a day of 
sport and play, to go with him. Fed/owshif, accosted 
as he passes over the stage, is full of assurances, for 
which he will not be thanked: 


‘ Shewe me your grefe, and say no more.’ 


But a mention of the service required’ soon brings a 
change over his professions ; 


‘For no man that is lyvnge to daye 
I will not go that lothe journaye, 
Not for the fader that begate me —’ 


though he is quite at Avery-man’s service fora dinner 
or a murder, or anything of that sort. When he has 
departed, and Avery-man has made a similarly futile 
appeal to two associates called Ayxrede and Cosyn, 
he calls to mind one other friend whom he has loved 
all his life, and who will surely prove true to him in 
his distress. ‘ Goodes, as this abstraction is called, 
‘Property’ would be the modern equivalent... . 
But although, with the self-confidence of capital, 
Goods avers that there is no difficulty in the world 
which he cannot set straight, Avery-man’s difficulty 
is unfortunately not one this world can settle. He 
has therefore in despair to fall back upon the very last 
of the friends of whom he can think,— his ‘ Good- 
dedes.’ Good Deeds answers that she is so weak that 
she can barely rise from the ground, where she lies 
cold and bound in Lvery-man’s sins. Yet not only 
will she respond to his entreaty, but she will bring with 
her Knowledge, her sister, to help him in making 
‘that dredeful rekenynge.’ Amowledge, by whom we 
may suppose to be meant the discreet and learned 
advice which religion has at her service, declares her 
willingness to stand by Every-man at the judgment- 
seat,and meanwhile by her advice he addresses him- 
self to Confession, who bestows on him a precious 
jewel, 

‘Called penannce, voyder of adversyte.’ 
...As he begins his last journey, a mortal weakness 
comes over him; one after one his companions — 
Beauty, Strength, Discretion, the Five Wits—take 
their leave, Good Deeds and Knowledge announce that 
he has suffered what we shall all suffer; that Good 
Deeds shall make all sure; and that the voices of 
angels are even now welcoming the ransomed soul. 
And as an angel descends to carry it heavenward, a 
personage called Doctor epitomizes the lesson which 
the action of the play has illustrated,” 


WORDS ON THE TITLE-PAGE OF “EVERYMAN.” 


“ Here beginneth a treatise how the high Father of 
Heaven sendeth Death to summon every creature to 
come and give account of their lives in this world, and 
is in the manner of a moral play.” 


Long Wall House, Oxford, Aug. 18, rgor. 
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PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY THE MESSENGER. 


“T pray you all give your audience 
And hear this matter with reverence, 
By figure a moral play. 
The summoning of Everyman called it is. 
That of our lives and ending shows 
How transitory we be all day. 
This matter is wondrous precious, 
But the intent of it is more gracious 
And sweet to bear away. 
The story saith. Man, in the beginning 
Look well and take good heed to the ending, 
Be you never so gay: 
Ye think sin in the beginning full sweet, 
Which in the end causeth thy soul to weep, 
When the body lieth in clay. 
Here shall you see how Fellowship and Jollity 
Both, Strength, Pleasure, and Beauty, 
Will fade from thee as flower in May. 
For ye shall hear how our heaven (ly) King 
Calleth Everyman to a general reckoning. 
Give audience and hear what He doth say.” 


The Elizabethan Society deserve a 
world of praise for this fine revival. 
Anything more impressive than this old 
play given out-of-doors against the back- 
ground of time-stained walls, in the quad- 
rangle of University College — Shelley’s 
college-—I say, anything more impres- 
sive it would be difficult to conceive. 
And when, with the lengthening after- 
noon shadows falling upon him, Every- 
man, as he descends into his grave, lifts 
up his voice and prays God the Father 
to receive his soul, many listeners were 
deeply moved. Many, too, were the 
vows, I doubt not, to make closer ac- 
quaintance with Every-man’s solitary 
companions, Knowledge and Good 
Deeds. Historically, dramatically, in a 
literary sense, and even from an ethical 
standpoint, the old morality-play was 
deeply impressive. Some one wrote a 
sketch for the paper, chronicling a little 
incident which occurred with telling ef- 
fect: “ The gentle call of a dove from 
the grey walls of the quadrangle made 
more poignant the bitterness with which 
Every-man heard the call of ‘ Dethe’ on 
Friday afternoon at Oxford.” 

GERTRUDE CHAMBERLIN. 
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Notes GLEANED FROM A SERIES OF LECTURES DELIVERED TO THE GRADUATE 
STUDENTS BY Miss IpAa BENFEY. 


WHEN Professor and Mrs. Southwick in- 
‘vited me to come here and to talk to the 
students I did not ask them why. I 
thought it was because I am older and 
more experienced, and it might therefore 
be helpful for us to talk of our art to- 
gether. 

I feel that I have come in the relation 
of the elder brother who has been away 
from home and has now come back. I 
come to you not as the attorney or ad- 
vocate, but as the elder brother who 
talks things over with his family. .. . 

Japan is the only country to-day where 
art is correctly taught; and as all arts 
are the same in essence, we can see, by 
studying Japanese methods, in what way 
the European world is failing properly 
to prepare learners to be artists, and 
how in our special form of art we may 
work changes. 

A Japanese youth on beginning his 
art study is given some portion of a real 
piece of work to do, — small, unimpor- 
tant, where he is assisted and criticised 
until he completes this work in his best 
‘possible way. You see that this is a 
method similar to that by which Edwin 
Booth and Joseph Jefferson were edu- 
cated in that great ‘university of the 
stage ” that once existed. This Japanese 
youth continues for years to do unim- 
portant parts of actual work, each year 
gaining facility and knowledge, and ac- 
cordingly being trusted with more im- 
portant parts, until finally he is himself 
able to plan and execute large pieces of 
work, with learners, in turn, under his 
_ charge doing small parts of the work 
as he once did. Europe employed this 
method in the days of the great paint- 


ers ; and the pupils of Michelangelo and 
Leonardo and Raffael bore the same 
charming relation to them as do the 
Japanese youths of to-day to their mas- 
ters. 

What has helped me most in my work? 
(a) Pictures ; (4) statuary ; (c) the theatre 
and opera; (d@) books; and (e) people 
and nature. 

(2) This moment I am_ looking at a 
picture of Millet’s, “ The Man With the 
Hoe.” What can I learn from it? First, 
composition ; for everything I do vocally 
before an audience must have its com- 
position, the same as a picture. Why 
did the story that was told last night 
please the audience? It was a failure 
three years ago, before an equally intel- 
ligent audience. There is no change in 
the general method of the work, except 
in one particular, —that the composi- 
tion is now good. The knowledge that 
this was the fault in the reading and 
also the suggestion of how to correct 
this fault have come from a daily inter- 
course with this picture of Millet’s. Now 
I have one principal character and I 
have made all of the other characters 
lead up to this one both dramatically 
and in the literary form. Or my story 
may be a monologue, as is the picture 
before me, and what I failed to do be- 
fore I am now accomplishing; i.e., I am 
holding each detail of the story in such 
a way that while it gives strength to my 
central character it does not take the at- 
tention from him for one moment, but in- 
stead focuses it upon him more strongly. 
All this the picture has taught me. 

As I look again upon the picture I 
see atmosphere, that wonderful power of 
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Millet’s of placing miles and miles be- 
fore you on a small canvas. So my read- 
ing must have a background. It must 
suggest to the audience a great world 
connected with my story, a world which 
gives power and yet of which the au- 
dience may be hardly conscious. Each 
character that we try to portray must 
have the complexity, the mystery, the 
uncertainty, that the same character 
would have in actual life —this is the 
reader’s background. If I fail in this 
particular even my lightest words will 
be too trivial; they will lack character, 
color. 

Again, as I look at my picture, I am 
able to draw from it an entire poem, if 
I have the appreciation of an Edwin 
Markham. Possibly it is a “ Perry” and 
cost five cents, and yet it is beyond 
price to me. These pictures, that we can 
have in our rooms, we learn to treat as 
friends whom we live with and know as 
intimately as we know those of our own 
family. 

Then I have found pictures wonder- 
fully useful in another way, — after 
searching in vain for a voice that 
matched a certain character I was 
studying, unexpectedly I heard the 
voice as I looked upon some face in a 
picture. Or the face in the picture 
looked as I desired the voice to sound; 
and by becoming intimate with the pic- 
ture in time I was able to give the 
voice. 

We spend so much of each day in the 
house! Pictures help me to forget that I 
am bounded by the four walls of a room. 
Take this one, “ The Robbers”; —as I 
have dressed each night this winter for 
my evening reading, my eye has often 
fallen upon this picture, and the effect has 
been magical; for I have inhaled the air 
of great open spaces bounded only by 
the sky and horizon, and the evening’s 
work has consequently been more simple, 
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more fundamental — it has had the value 
of my few moments’ visit to the great 
round world. 

If you will pardon a word of advice 
about pictures, it is this: always have 
before you pictures that you have se- 
lected with reference to your special 
needs. You will have many other pic- 
tures, but these will be your nearest 
friends, so to speak. If you are inclined 
to be too somber in all of your work, 
make all of your coloring too gray, then 
associate yourself with such a happy na- 
ture as Madam Lebrun in this picture ; 
work into your disposition something of 
the sunshine and blue sky and dancing 
life that is in her face, in her voice — for 
you hear her voice as you look at the 
picture ! 

(6) My treatment of statuary is the 
same as of pictures. And here again 
how we are blessed with opportunities ; 
for we can own asmall ‘‘ Winged Victory” 
and feel the air on our cheeks as we 
look at her flowing garments, all wind- 
sweptl). 78 

(c) People sometimes say to me, “ Do 
you enjoy thetheatre?” and I hardly know 
how to answer the question. The theatre 
seems to me as necessary a part of daily 
life as is my material food. I go to the 
theatre as I do to the table, for nourish- 
ment and sustenance, for that same good 
cheer and fellowship that we have ata 
party around the table, and I might add, 
for the sense of life itself which actual 
food gives us.... 

We get our ideal of good walking from 
Patti, from Bernhardt, and from Mrs. 
Kendal. And again, from Bernhardt we 
learn how to make our entrances. You 
will remember that if a center entrance 
is necessary for her, she always throws 
off a wrap or in some way gives the effect 
of an entrance at an angle, realizing the 
truth that center entrances may be made 
only through double lines of some kind 
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of pomp at each side. To see Calvé’s 
exits in the gay parts of ‘‘ Carmen” or 
Reichenberg’s famous comedy scene, as 
she leaves the stage by a staircase, is to 
establish a rule to us for all of our com- 
edy exits, —a rule that will always win 
us an encore. To hear Coquelin’s dic- 
tion is to have an ideal of diction that 
will employ years of our best work to 
accomplish. When we hear Jean de 
Reszke sing the second act of ‘“‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” we know the possibilities of 
a love-scene; for Jean de Reszke never 
addresses his love as an equal, but always 
raises her above him, and so exalts and 
idealizes her. And so we might continue 
the list. But I add only one more illus- 
tration, and that is the privilege of hear- 
ing Ellen Terry speak blank verse. One 
cannot realize fully the possibilities of 
blank verse until it has fallen in music 
from her lips... . 

(2) Many years ago Emerson said, “I 
think no chair is so much wanted in our 
colleges as a Professor of Books.” If 
Mr. Carnegie would establish half as 
many libraries and devote the other half 
of the money tothe establishment of a 
Professorship of Books with each li- 
brary, he would more than double the 
usefulness of his donations. Such a 
professor would not only be always 
ready for consultation, but by lectures 
would teach the people how to use the 
priceless treasures on the shelves. To 
place a great library at the disposal of 
the average person is practically to 
waste it; because without a knowledge 
of books the average person does not 
know how to use a library any more 
than how to use a laboratory, not having 
studied chemistry. ‘The crowds and 
centuries of books are only commentary 
and elucidation, echoes and weakeners 
of the few great voices of time.” 

I think you will find wise men all 
agree that we should deprive ourselves 
of some material comforts, if that is 
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necessary, that we may each one of us 
own a small library that is constantly 
growing. One or two good books that 
you have made an effort to procure and 
that you live with are worth more to 
you than any great library. All Eng- 
land became educated in the fourteenth 
century. The court read Chaucer, but 
England as a whole read the Bible, and 
it was sufficient. We already have more 
libraries than we need — what we want 
is to learn to use those that we have, to 
make each one his own library. We 
rarely need to go from our home for 
books. We should have “the few great 
voices of time,’ each in his own home. 

Gladstone always had three open 
books upon his table; when he was 
mentally tired of one he would turn to 
its neighbor. His example is the best 
one that I know of to follow. In our 
profession I would say that the first 
open book lying on our table should be 
an autobiography, or a “life and let- 
ters ’”’ — particularly the letters. 

Robert Browning says that “true 
greatness is shown in the kind of people 
we choose to live with in memory and 
imagination among the great crowd of 
obvious people that seem to live with 
us.” With an autobiography open on 
our table, we can have as our daily 
associates the best men and women that 
have lived. We can always discuss our 
actions and the wisdom of what we 
think of doing with such men as Moses 
and Lincoln and Socrates and Buddha 
and Confucius, if we have but taken the 
time to make these men our friends. A 
wrong action becomes impossible the 
moment you take Lincoln into your con- 
fidence, while Lowell says that Moliére 
throws light on the morning paper. 

Charles Darwin was so great an in- 
valid that he went personally to receive 
but few of the medals and honors given 
him, but his autobiography and letters 
allow us to know him and to hear his 
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boyish shout of enthusiasm over each 
scientific victory; to be amazed at his 
willingness to undertake civic responsi- 
bilities because he felt that it was his 
duty; in short, we learn to know a sim- 
ple, humble follower of the Golden Rule 
in the man that we once feared as an 
atheist. 

Rousseau’s “Confessions” is called 
the greatest autobiography ever written, 
and Benvenuto Cellini’s is ranked sec- 
ond. Boswell’s “ Johnson ” is the prince 
of biographies, and we have Trevelyan’s 
“Macaulay,” to read which is an edu- 
cation in itself. Fortunately the life of 
our greatest novelist, Walter Scott, has 
been admirably told by his son-in-law, 
Lockhart. Mrs. Gaskell has given us a 
romance, but a true one, in the “ Life of 
Charlotte Bronté.” To read Hans 
Christian Andersen’s “The Story of 
My Life’ is to have the opportunity of 
understanding all the sensitive fibre of a 
poet’s nature. So the list could be con- 
tinued; for we have Keats’s “ Letters ”’ 
and. “The Letters of Cicero,” John- 
son’s “ Lives of the Poet’s,” and Hor- 
ace Walpole’s “Letters,” and Carlyle’s 
«“ Cromwell” and “ Frederick the Great,” 
and, noblest of all, “ Plutarch’s Lives” 
-—and yet the list is only begun. 

The second book open on our table 
should be a book that tells us of life. 
We wish to interpret life— we must 
improve every opportunity of learning 
it. Homer, Cervantes, Molitre, Ra- 
belais, and Shakespeare are the five 
people that best know life—so says 
Saint-Beuve. And there are others 
rich in life’s knowledge when we desire 
to descend from the mountain for a 
time and sup no longer with the gods, 
but with the heroes only. In the fol- 
lowing list you will observe that gener- 
ally I have selected but one book from 
each author, for at best we can prob- 
ably give but two hours a day to reading, 
and that means time for only the best. 
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Dumas,— Monte Cristo, D’Artagnan Se- 
ries. 

Balzac, — Pére Goriot, Cousin Pons. 

Fielding, — Tom Jones. 

Smollett, — Roderick Random. 

Richardson,— Sir Charles 
Clarissa Harlowe. 

Scott, — Ivanhoe, Rob Roy, The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. 

Dickens, — David Copperfield, A Tale of 
Two Cities. 

Thackeray, — Vanity Fair. 

George Eliot, —Adam Bede. 

Victor Hugo,— Les Miserables. 

Charlotte Bronté,— Jane Eyre. 

Jane Austen, — Pride and Prejudice. 

George Meredith, — The Egoist, Diana of 
the Crossways. 

Bulwer, — Harold, The Last of the Barons. 

Kingsley, — Hypatia, Westward Ho. 

Cooper, — The Last of the Mohicans. 

Hawthorne, — The Scarlet Letter. 

George Sand, — Consuelo, 

Stevenson — Treasure Island. 


Grandison, 


The third book which should lie on 
our table I would make an elective; I 
mean it should be one where the choice 
may vary freely. Let it be the book that 
you are very hungry for, or the book 
that you especially need in your work. 
To illustrate: do you know Aschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles? If not, you 
must ; for without a knowledge of them 
you have no standard for dramatic criti- 
cism. We must know Greek architecture 
if we would be architects and Greek 
marbles if our opinion is of any worth 
concerning statuary. So you must know 
the Greek drama, or you have no scale 
for measuring; for all that the Greeks 
did they did better than any one that 
has followed them. The Greek drama 
is not so great as Shakespeare, but it is 
more perfect. 

To illustrate further: do you find that 
your work is wanting in rhythm, — that 
you are inclined to make your poetry 
into prose? Then let the third book on 
your table be Milton or ‘‘ Chevy Chase ” 
or ‘ The Lady of the Lake.” Read it 
aloud until your very body vibrates with 
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its rhythm —until you dance as the 
waves dance and your blood pulses to 
the horses’ movements. 

If you find that you fail to make cli- 
max, that you always seem to lose your 
point just when it is within reach, so to 
speak, — that is, if you work up to a 
point well and then fail to fix it so that 
you really lose the desired effect upon 
the audience,—then turn to “ Riche- 
lieu,” where Lytton Bulwer makes his 
points so clearly that they seem like 
tricks. Read the play fifty times if nec- 
essary, until mentally and spiritually 
you have been so played upon by Bul- 
wer that, in the language of the gamin, 
“ You think you can do the trick your- 
self.” Now you may turn to your 
Shakespeare, where the points are more 
subtly made; for of course you read a 
play of Shakespeare a hundred times 
before you have looked upon it with all 
the different kinds of eyes with which 
you desire to see it. You read a play 
once for the joy of it, once for its his- 
torical value, once only to watch Juliet, 
once to give your entire attention to 
Romeo, and so with other points; and 
this time your eye is looking wholly for 
dramatic situations and how they are 
developed. 

Then this elective, this third book, 
helps me in another way. I desire light 
but I do not know where to look for it, 
because I do not know exactly what I 
desire, just how I fail in my work—I 
know, only, that I fail. Now if I turn 
to some great piece of literature that I 
have been hungry for, but could not 
read because there are only twenty-four 
hours in a day, almost always a great 
window of light is opened in some 
unexpected place, and the way becomes 
clear, —I see my fault, and time is all I 
need now to accomplish my end... . 

(e) I think I can best illustrate one of 
the many means by which we learn from 
nature in this way: if some of you are 
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so fortunate as to know uneducated men 
who have lived several years an active 
life in isolated regions, I believe that 
you will agree with me that these men, 
generally speaking, are always gentle 
and sensitive and sympathetic, full of 
romance and fine feeling, developed, I 
believe, from living with nature. Think 
of that classic of Bret Harte’s, “ Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and Other Stories;” 
such a romantic, poetic life is only pos- 
sible among those who sleep on nature’s 
breast and know her as a mother. 

Do we pay homage each day to the 
sunset? How often do we look at the 
sky that we may speak with our friends, 
—the clouds? Are we on intimate 
terms with even one tree? It is very 
suggestive and fascinating to read from 
Charles Darwin’s autobiography what 
his acquaintance with climbing plants 
meant to him during the last years of 
his life. 

A famous artist was being treated by 
an oculist for some trouble with his 
eyes. The oculist remarked, after test- 
ing the eyes carefully, that he had never 
known any one to have so many defects 
in his eyes, yet at the same time he had 
never known any one who seemed to 
see so correctly. And the artist re- 
plied, “It is my profession to see cor- 
rectly.” We could apply this to our art. 

We may not have traveled, we may 
have lived in a very narrow section, we 
may have met no great people, we may 
not know intimately a half-dozen _per- 
sons, and yet we have made it our busi- 
ness to see—I mean to know human 
beings as they are, not as we think they 
are. If the painter needs to approach 
nature with an unbiased mind, with the 
greatest willingness to see what is really 
there,— not what he hopes to see, not 
what he thinks he will see, not what he 
has been taught to see,—-how much 
more carefully do we need to exercise it 
in our profession! Because where nature 
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may seemingly withdraw from the artist 
because he does not approach her with 
sufficiently unbiased mind, her with- 
drawal is very slight compared to the 
way the human being puts on a thick 
mask when he is approached unsympa- 
thetically or with biased mind... . 

The vision of Sir Launfal is correct. 
Wide experience, travel, great opportu- 
nities, are not necessary. Our opportu- 
nity is within our hand, by our side. 
Then, you say, you would not advise 
me to take this year’s trip to India, to 
Egypt, — you think I had better remain 
at home? By all means, go. Perhaps 
you need such a trip to open your eyes, 
to make you realize the opportunity in 
your own immediate section. But if 
your discrimination were great, if your 
reverence for human nature were greater, 
if you approached more lovingly and 
tenderly your fellow men, you would 
find, as do Miss Wilkins and James 
Whitcomb Riley, all the material, that 
you need in the one section you call 
home. You wish to meet a distinguished 
person because you will gain ideas; you 
wish to touch the hem of his garment 
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because the touch will bless you; and 
yet if you had taken the trouble to help 
that old lady across the street you would 
have had a “thank you” that perhaps 
would puzzle you for ten years to fully 
interpret. It would have been so full of 
mystery — and we can have no art with- 
out mystery—that you would have 
drawn from it daily for your work as 
you would draw the money from the 
bank for your daily expenses. Forgive 
me for trying to make this so plain, but 
it seems to me that Carlyle was right 
when he said that if the grayest life 
could be known, all its hopes and fears, 
its doubts, its efforts, it would be a 
greater tragedy than any the world has 
ever known. Do not misunderstand me. 
I would not for one moment suggest 
going about the world to find material ; 
that would seem blasphemous. I only 
mean to say that if we follow the exam- 
ple of Lowell’s Knight and share our 
crust with the leper at our door, we 
have come that much nearer to Christ, 
and consequently can give far better 
work to the world. 


Some Eminent den that 1 have tknown. 


NOTES FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF EMERSON COLLEGE 


BY Mary A. 


THE first great man who made a 
marked impress upon me was Horace 
Mann, whom I met when I was about 
sixteen years of age. (Rev. Francis D. 
Wayland was my first minister, but he 
did not impress me as a great man. If 
I thought that he was heading towards 
my father’s house, it was not possible 
for any one to find me when Mr. Way- 
land came. The only feeling which he 
inspired in me was fear.) I had read in 
a paper that Prof. Geo. Combe of Edin- 


LIVERMORE. 


burgh was to deliver a course of twelve 
lectures that would be very valuable to 
teachers. There were no teachers’ in- 
stitutes then. Nobody had dreamed of 
a college for girls. It was thought un- 
necessary for girls to have education — 
the expense would be unwarranted. I 
went down to the ticket-office for a 
couple of tickets (one of my girl friends 
was going to accompany me), hoping 
that there I should find out something 
more about George Combe. I asked 
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the man of whom I got my tickets what 
Combe had come to America for; if he 
was a teacher himself. The man could 
not tell me anything. While I was ques- 
tioning him I saw a man writing at a 
desk, with his back toward me. When 
I had finished, this man turned around 
and looked at me, doubtless to see if it 
were worth while to answer my ques- 
tions. Concluding that it was, he came 
toward me and said that he could prob- 
ably tell me what I wanted to know. 
Then he told me the history of George 


Combe. He told me, further, that his 
own name was Horace Mann. He 
asked me if I were a teacher. I told 


him I was both a teacher and a stu- 
dent. He made a very deep impression 
upon me. I had never had a man talk 
to me as he did. I had seen great men 
before, but they had never impressed 
me. I went to the lectures. My eyes 
were opened. I decided to amount to 
something. I used to see Horace Mann 
at the close of each lecture. We talked 
each address over, comparing the 
thoughts in them which had impressed 
us the most. I was gratified to find that 
I, a girl of sixteen, selected the same 
thoughts as did Mr. Mann as most 
worthy of comment. We came to be 
great friends. I was lifted to a higher 
plane's +. 

Then there was Daniel Webster, a 
man who impressed me as being so very 
tall, and as having such wonderful eyes! 
I never saw eyes anything like them 
until I saw Mr. Gladstone. Webster 
was a man who always preserved a great 
deal of dignity, yet young people always 
loved him. When I was teaching in 
Duxbury, upon his return from Con- 
gress all of the young people of Dux- 
bury went over to his Marshfield home 
to see him. We all went that we might 
pay our respects to Daniel Webster, 
who was always great, even in his 
most unguarded moments... . 
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We went again to see him for the 
last time, when, after having forgotten 
his loyalty to the North, and having 
been in turn forgotten by the South, he 
had retired to his home in Marshfield, 
and he said, “Happy young people, 
who still believe in man’s promises, who 
still have faith in man’s fidelity and loy- 
alty, would that you could pass away in 
your youth before you find that there is 
no such thing as fidelity!” ... 

Henry Clay, another great man, was 
aman of magnificent personality. When 
I met him I was presented as a young 
school-teacher of Boston. He took my 
hand in both of his, and, looking me 
squarely in the eyes, said, ‘I am so glad 
to see you!” —and I believed it. He 
said, ‘“‘I am not used to meeting girls 
who are willing to teach; I am so glad 
you have broken the way!” I told him 
that in New England it was not con- 
sidered unusual. Under the intoxicating 
power of his flattering regard my heart 
was beating like a trip-hammer; and as 
I turned away I fairly hugged myself 
with delight. I thought, “‘I must be 
really great, for he is a great man and 
he thinks so!” I did not sleep a wink 
that night; I went over and over the 
words he had spoken. I was going to 
write to my mother about my worth, 
which no one had hitherto discovered ; 
but before the letter was written I found 
that that was the way Mr. Clay talked 
to every one! I went home knowing 
that I was but like other young people 
of my age. 

I knew Horace Greeley, a man who 
was always fighting for the right, a pe- 
culiar man in many ways. He knew 
nothing about oratory, he knew nothing 
about the proper use of the voice, but 
people were attentive because of the 
value of what he said. He dressed in 
the finest manner, but always carried a 
great dandanna handkerchief. Upon 
mounting the platform he would begin, 
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“ Ladies and gentlemen, I suppose I am 
the worst public speaker in America, and 
yet people listen to me.” He was the 
worst penman I everknew. I was con- 
nected with a periodical for which he 
wrote. His manuscripts came into my 
hands and then were turned over to the 
printer. The proofs were always sent 
back to me with great gaps, no one be- 
ing able to tell what he had said be- 
tween the gaps. Greeley was a hard man 
to get along with. He had one man in 
his employ, on the New York 77zbune, 
with whom he was in constant quarrel. 
When this employee had served for 
twelve years, the best that he knew, 
Greeley gave him a note telling him to 
take it to the cashier and get his pay, 
then to leave the office immediately, 
never to return. Mike dropped his work, 
drew his pay, put on a better coat, and 
after making himself look a little more 
presentable, went directly to the manager 
of the New York Herald, as he had 
heard of a vacancy in the Hera/d office. 
He approached the manager and said, 
“TJ hear that one of your men has left, 
and that you are in need of a man to 
take his place. I have come to apply for 
the position.” The manager asked him 
what experience he had had, and was 
informed that he had been in the office 
of the New York 7Z7ibune for twelve 
years. Then the manager asked him if 
he could get a letter of recommendation 
from Mr. Greeley. The youth handed 
him the note that Greeley had asked him 
to present to the cashier. The manager 
studied it for some time, recognized the 
signature, and told Mike that he might 
begin work... . 

I was brought into very close connec- 
tion with some of the great men of the 
war. The people of the North had given 
twenty-seven million dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies, but these supplies were not always 
put to the best use. It was necessary 
to send some one down the Mississippi 
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River on the Sanitary Commission. I 
was asked to go. I was to distribute 
the stores and take receipts so that I 
could tell just where every article went. 
I was, in reality, authorized to carry on 
the work on my own responsibility; but 
I decided to go and tell General Grant 
what I was there for, so that there 
would not be any mistake about it. I 
had been told that Grant drank a great 
deal, and that he was almost invariably 
found intoxicated. So I decided to go 
over early in the morning to see him, 
thinking that he couldn’t have time to 
get very drunk by that time! I went 
down where his boat lay, early in the 
morning, showed my papers, stating 
what I was there for, and asked to see 
General Grant. I was permitted to go 
on board the boat, and was directed to 
present my papers to a man standing in 
one corner. I did so. He said, “ You 
see those stairs yonder leading up to 
the saloon; you will find a guard there ; 
present your papers to him.” I did so. 
The guard said, ‘“ You will find the sa- 
loon divided into three apartments ; there 
is a guard in the first one; present your 
papers to him.” I did so. He directed 
me to go to the next apartment; there I 
should find another guard who would 
show me to General Grant, upon the 
presentation of my papers. By this time 
it seemed to me that I had been three 
hours getting to him; it had in reality 
been about five minutes. I went to the 
next guard, as directed, and he told me 
that General Grant was in the next room, 
to which he admitted me. There I found 
the head of the army, with his coat off, 
in his shirt-sleeves, with his chair tipped 
back and his feet on the table (which 
was completely covered with papers), 
and with a cigar in his mouth. The 
room was blue with smoke. He made 
one sweep to clear the table, and set five 
or six chairs in arow. I thought I would 
be as brief as possible, so I said, “I am 
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down here on an errand of the Sanitary 
Commission; I have come to report to 
you and to ask for your instructions.” 
Then I showed him my papers. He 
asked me to sit down. I saw that he 
was somewhat embarrassed, so I said, 
“JT think both of us had better sit 
down.” He sat and rapidly turned the 
leaves of the paper which I had given 
him, then smilingly said, ‘“ Well, I don’t 
see that you need any instruction from 
me. I wish that I could give you a tug- 
boat. I haven’t one, but I will place a 
gunboat at your service.” I told him 
that I thought I was prepared to get 
along all right without it. Then he asked 
me whom I had fora driver. I told him 
I had made arrangements with a colored 
driver by the name of Socrates. He 
said he would get me a better driver. I 
told him that I thought I had better 
carry out the arrangements already 
made. Then he said he would place 
Colonel Regan at my service, who would 
go with me wherever I went and help 
me. I protested that it wouldn’t be 
necessary, that I was sure I should get 
along all right. He said, “‘ You will get 
into difficulty, making your way through 
the mud and mire; I think you had bet- 
ter have Colonel Regan go with you. I 
will send him, anyway.” There was no 
way out of it—I had got to have 
Colonel Regan. I left to go down to 
my boat. Colonel Regan came to me 
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and said, “I shall be an awful bore to 
you, but I will tell you what I can do. 
I will report to you every morning and 
ask you what I can do for the day, and 
you can tell me you have nothing for 
me to do. I will report it thus to Gen- 
eral Grant.” And so he did. 

As to Grant’s being a drunkard, I will 
say that he was not such as they had 
represented him to be. He promised the 
Secretary of War that he would not take 
a drop of intoxicating drink during the 
war unless it was ordered by the doc- 
tor, and then he would be careful... . 

Sometimes in the evening the men 
who could sing would go to Grant’s 
room and sing for him. One night one 
of the men sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and all joined in on the chorus. 
After they were through Grant said that 
it was the most beautiful music he had 
ever heard; that it seemed to him that 
he had heard the tune before, but he 
could n’t tell what it was. He loved to 
hear music, but he didn’t know any- 
thing about it himself. 

He was a man who never lost his 
temper. 

When some of the men had assembled 
one night, one of Grant’s private officers 
said, ‘“‘ If there are no ladies near I will 
tell you a story.” Grant said, ‘“ There 
are no ladies, but there are a great many 
gentlemen.” The story was not told. 


Arbutus, 


EVERETT H. HASTINGs, ’04. 


Just a fragment of His beauty 

Framed in moss, o’erarched by pine; 
Tint of morning skies reflected 

In each waxen star of thine. 


Just a rift of dainty color, 
Prisoning the blush of spring; 

Yielding to the woodland seeker 
Her exquisite offering. 


Just the odor of sweet incense, 
Here His footsteps late have trod, 

And arbutus breathes His glory, 
Messenger of spring, and God. 


Just a subtle, sweet translation 
Of the Song of Life divine, 

From the heart of nature flowing, 
List’ning mortal, into thine. 
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The Daw of Whole and Part Revealed in the Une 
folding Undividual Mind. 


JosEPH BRIGHAM, ’o2. 


By the law of whole and part we mean 
the natural, logical process of the mind 
in the study of any object or subject. 
In accordance with this law the mind 
first considers the object or subject as a 
whole; then as to its parts; thirdly, the 
relation of the parts to the whole; and 
lastly, the relation of the parts to one 
another. 

This law lies at the basis of the new 
philosophy of education, so beautifully 
developed in the Emerson College of 
Oratory. We believe that as it expresses 
the natural order in the analytical activ- 
ities of the adult mind, so is it the order 
in the evolution of all mind. ‘The man 
is but the boy grown tall,” and his mind 
records and conserves all the steps in 
the growth. “Everything in the realm 
of education,” said Comenius, ‘ should 
be done in the order of nature.” 

In the study of the evolution of the 
mind for the discovery of the law of 
whole and part we will naturally turn to 
the child and observe its unfolding pow- 
ers. If ‘the proper study of mankind is 
man,” in this case by necessity we study 
mankind — in its making. 

“Sound education — or the unfolding 
mind — stands before me,” says Pesta- 
lozzi, “symbolized by a tree planted 
near fertilizing waters. A little seed 
which contains the design of the tree, 
its form and proportions, is placed in the 
soil. See how it germinates and expands 
into trunk, branches, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit! The whole tree is an uninter- 
rupted chain of organic parts, the plan 
of which existed in the seed and root. 
Man is similar to the tree. In the new- 
born child are hidden those faculties 
which are to unfold during life. The 


individual and separate organs of his 
being form themselves gradually into an 
harmonious whole, and build up human- 
ity in the image of God.” 

Observe the order of the unfolding 
faculties. When consciousness of an 
outer world slowly dawns upon what 
Dr. Emerson calls “that little palpita- 
ting mass of animation,” the world does 
not appear to be adorned in its varied 
beauty in which we see it. But, as Pro- 
fessor James says, “ The object the nu- 
merous inpouring currents of the baby 
bring to his consciousness is one big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion, and that 
confusion is the baby’s universe.” Froe- 
bel calls this early period the “ absorb- 
ing age,” and says, ‘‘ The external world 
comes to the child at first in misty, 
formless indistinctness, in chaotic con- 
fusion—even the child and the outer 
world merged into each other.” And 
Condillac says, “ The first time we see 
light we ave it, rather than see it.” To 
the babe there exists but one vast whole. 

But soon we discover a change in this 
little human animal. “He begins to 
show a greater attraction for some things 
than for others.” Though living entirely 
in the senses and trying through them 
to discriminate between different things, 
his senses are untrained, and he reaches 
as readily for the moon as for his cup. 
He makes rapid progress, however, and 
soon enters a stage of development when 
things are differentiated more clearly 
one from another. The child now lives 
in the things about him, and imparts to 
each the faculties of life, feeling, and 
speech. He separates the whole world 
into things, and again, the things into 
parts, and thinks of the parts only, while 
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he is unmindful of any and all wider re- 
lations. His ‘‘sensations give him a set 
of whats, thats, and its— subjects of 
discourse with their relations not yet 
brought out.” All his later knowledge 
is about what this experience gives. But 
he is bent just now upon knowing the 
parts, as you discover when you present 
him with a bunch of flowers; he turns 
himself at once into an analytic botanist 
and the nursery into a dissecting-room ! 
Drummond says, “It is the first and 
most natural effort of the mind to throw 
itself into the external objects which ex- 
ercise all the senses.” 

But a new principle appears in the 
progress of the evolving child-mind, re- 
vealing a third step in our natural law 
of whole and part. Childhood is pass- 
ing into boyhood or youth. The child 
has thrown itself into the world, to find 
the world; now the world enters the 
growing child or boy and finds him; or, 
more exactly, he begins through the 
world to find himself. The object of 
sensation is homogeneous and we become 
acquainted with the thing. Perception is 
knowing more aéouf the thing and leads 
on to further analysis. The question 
will come to the boy-mind, ‘“ What is all 
this ‘blooming’ mass, made up of its 
thousand parts, for?” Or, if he is look- 
ing at the parts of a plant, or at the legs 
and wings of some dismembered insect 
which he has thoughtlessly torn into 
fragments, his mind will begin a discus- 
sion of relations, and he may attempt 
some work of reconstruction. Dr. Dick- 
inson says of the logical operation of 
the mind, “ We first perceive the object 
as it is constructed; then, by analysis, 
turn attention to its parts, and to the 
relation the parts bear to one another 
and to the whole of which they are 
parts.” And Froebel writes, ‘“ Boyhood 
leads to consideration of relationships 
and individual things in order to enable 
him later on to discover their inner 
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unity.” He will discover in the plant 
the root, stem, branches, leaves, flowers; 
and he will notice perhaps if any are 
lacking. A plant with no root, or no 
flower, presents a problem to be solved. 
He begins to reason, and highest facul- 
ties are waking into service. He ob- 
serves that there are different kinds of 
wholes, and families of wholes; yet each 
is as truly a unit as the other, though 
so different. He is relating part to 
whole. 

But the highest step he has not yet 
taken,—the discovery of the perfect 
whole, the ideal whole. ‘It is this leav- 
ing the outer or superficial view of 
things, on the part of the child or the 
boy, and entrance upon the inner view 
leading to knowledge, insight, and con- 
sciousness —this transition from the 
domestic order to the higher cosmic 
order of things, that makes the boy a 
scholar.” ‘‘ There are three steps in true 
development,” says Henry Drummond: 
“aggregation, or the massing of things; 
differentiation, or the varying of things ; 
and integration, or the reuniting of 
things into higher wholes.” It is the 
last with which we are now concerned. 

The maturing mind is becoming more 
fully conscious of the nature and inner 
life of things and of itself. The boy be- 
gins to compare fart with fart, and en- 
deavors to find out what service each 
may render to the other, as well as to 
the whole. For instance, what the nature 
of life is, and what constitutes the essen- 
tial parts of a perfect whole; what is the 
ministry of the root, the leaf, the flower, 
and why there should be any root or 
flower at all; why the leaves and branches 
of the same plant are similar, and why 
still so diverse; or why different wholes 
are so different. He may crush the root 
of a plant, for example, and the leaves 
continue to murmur their song as peace- 
fully as ever; but if he crush the foot of 
another boy there is a sudden breaking 
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of the rest in the upper branches, which 
expresses itself by a cry of alarm or an 
attitude of defense. He may conclude 
that the boy has a nervous system, while 
the plant has none, and he will observe 
that it is the function of the nervous 
system to bring each part into harmoni- 
ous co-operation with every other part. 
He is coming “to know the inner rela- 
tions of all things to one another, to the 
human being, to the scholar, and to the 
living source and conscious unity of all 
things,—to God.” The beauty of related 
and symmetrical truth is stealing into 
the soul, and the mind yields itself ‘to 
the perfect whole.” All the parts are 
needed by each whole, and by each 
other. Yet even that is not “fair or 
good alone.” 
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“¢ Over him soars the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of Deity,’’ 

and the separate wholes are blended in 
one sublime and universal unity. “The 
boy develops into the whole man that 
he may apprehend the whole universe 
enfolded by an all-embracing Creator.” 

After all we have said, the remark of 
Professor James returns to our mind: 
“The universe of all of us is still to a 
great extent like that of the child,—a 
confusion not yet actually resolved into 
parts.” Yet to be a child, in spirit, said 
the Master, is to know the condition of 
the highest and most speedy develop- 
ment of the whole man, and ‘to pre- 
pare us for complete living,”’ which, says 
Herbert Spencer, is the function of true 
education. 


College ews. 


Studies in Barly English Literature. 

The work of the class in Victorian 
Prose this year, under the guidance of 
Miss Gertrude Chamberlin, has proved 
most interesting. The course is very com- 
prehensive, for the reason that none of 
the novelists or essayists of the Victo- 
rian Era can be studied to advantage 
without some fundamental knowledge 
of the previous history of English litera- 
ture. Consequently, the introduction to 
the study of Victorian Prose itself is 
made by way of the productions of medi- 
geval times and the ages just succeed- 
ing. To trace this gradual growth or 
evolution of the modern novel alone is 
a fascinating study, but it demands fa- 
miliarity with the earliest English writers 
and an intimate acquaintance with the 
pages of the quaint old masters. As a 
class the students found themselves at 
a loss to do the required amount of read- 
ing, because of the lack of accessible 
copies of the aforesaid works; and so, 


at the suggestion of Miss Chamberlin, 
it was decided to give an entertainment 
which should serve two purposes: first, 
that the entertainment should outline and 
illustrate the distinctive points or fea- 
tures of the course already traced in the 
development of the modern novel; and 
second, that the proceeds from the sale 
of tickets should be devoted to the pur- 
chase of the much-needed reference- 
books, to be presented to the College 
Library. 

Thus it came to pass that an enter- 
tainment consisting of ‘‘ Studies in Early 
English Literature’? was given by mem- 
bers of the Victorian Prose Class on 
Friday afternoon, March 21, in Room I, 
of the College building. The room was 
attractively dressed for the occasion, and 
a very attentive audience followed the 
unusual program with keen interest. 
The readings given marked the peculiar 
style of each of the four great epochs 
preceding the Victorian Age. Such a 
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selection, however, as could be fitted into 
any reasonable program was from the 
very nature of the case merely suggest- 
ive rather than exhaustive. The four 
epochs covered could only be outlined 
in their broadest sense, leaving many 
interesting details quite untouched; but 
enough was given to mark the character 
of each in kind. The necessary interpre- 
tative remarks introductory to each num- 
ber were made by Miss Chamberlin, who 
presided over the program of the after- 
noon, relating and uniting the diversi- 
fied parts into a harmonious whole. 

The program was as follows: — 


THE MEDIAZVAL ROMANCES. 


*‘ Le Morte d’Arthur,’’ 
1, ** The Sword Excalibur,’’ 
Miss Lottie A. Jones. 
2. ‘*The Wedding Feast of King Arthur and 
Dame Guinevere,”’ 
Miss Irene Mallory, ’03. 
3. ‘The Lily Maid of Astolat,’’ 
Miss Pernal Dewey. 


[The first English prose romance (1470) illustrates 
the quaint symbolisms and the superstitions of the 
time in which the monk-knight wrote.] 


**Chanson de Rolande,’’ 
Mr. Sidney H. Smith, ’03. 
[This poem is the alpet of the Charlemagne cycle, 


which is always ranked side by side with the Arthurian 
cycle in time and style.] 


Matlory 


*‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’’ 
Miss Bertha N. Whitmore, ’03. 

[This tale of two faithful lovers is a further example 
from French medievalism which hada great influence 
on the course of English literature.] 

THE SPANISH INFLUENCE, OR BEGINNINGS OF 
REALISM. 


** Lazarillo de Tormes,”’ Mendoza 
Miss Helena M. Richardson, ’o03. 

{The first of the Picaresque tales marks the begin- 

nings of realism, and is therefore the parent of the 


modern realistic novel. First attempt at character 
sketching and portrayal of the manners of the times. ] 


THE ELIZABETHAN ROMANCE, 


‘* Euphues,’’ 
Miss Thelma McClellan, ’03. 
[This work set the fashion for a whole school of 


romances. A new departure in literary style, now 
known as Euphuism.] 


*¢ Rosalind,” 
Miss Jessie M. Stevens, ’03. 


ollowing in the footsteps of Lyly, Lodge gives us 
a charming story, from which Shakespeare drew the 
plot of ‘As You Like It.” }I 


Lyly 


Lodge 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NOVELISTS. 
‘€ Clarissa Harlowe,” Richardson 
Mr. Frederick H. Koch, ’o03. 


[The first introduction of ethical considerations into 
the elements of the modern novel. 
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‘* Tristram Shandy,’’ Sterne 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Smith. 


, [Sterne carried character delineation to great perfec- 
tion, and introduces that element of delicate humor 
that is more French than English in character.] 


‘© Tom Jones,”’ Fielding 


Miss Florence I. Jaynes, ’03. 


[Fielding is considered one of the greatest if not the 
eatest of the old masters in the art of novel-writing. 
is work should be studied for the use of English. ] 


The music of the afternoon was con- 
tributed by a member of the class, Miss 
Phoebe Bedlow, an accomplished pianist. 
Her numbers consisted of two Preludes 
by Schiitt and a Chopin Polonaise most 
pleasingly rendered. 

Not only was the pure classical scope 
of the program well received and highly 
commended by the literary critics pres- 
ent, but the Entertainment Committee 
were able to report the sum of thirty-one 
dollars as the net proceeds of this ear- 


nest and scholarly endeavor. 
H. M. R. 


The Alumni Benefit. 


The dramatic presentation of “Twelfth 
Night,” on the afternoon of April 11, 
under the direction of Dean Southwick, 
was a delight to the lovers of Shake- 
speare who filled Chickering Hall on 
that occasion. The discriminating char- 
acterization and the intelligent render- 
ing of the text were matched by the 
spontaneity, vitality, and grace with 
which the current of action flowed 
through the four acts into which the 
comedy was condensed. Not for an in- 
stant was the action retarded; nowhere 
was there an appearance of uncertainty 
of motive or of crudity of execution. 
The remarkable unity of the perform- 
ance could only have been the result of 
the most careful training. 

Although no attempt was made at ap- 
propriate setting, the simple scenery and 
stage appointments used were very ef- 
fective, and the costuming was altogether 
satisfactory. Nothing could have been 
prettier or more picturesque — and sim- 
pler withal—than the grouping of the 
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large chorus in the serenade tableau 
which made a pleasing variation,— 
“ Who is Sylvia?” 

And it should here be noted that the 
exquisite musical effects which added so 
materially to the artistic charm of the 
entire production were due to the skill 
and effort of Mr. Kenney, who adapted 
the music and directed the chorus. Mr. 
Robert Burnham, ’or, merited praise by 
his effectual service as stage manager. 

The play was presented by the follow- 
ing cast: — 


Orsino Mr. Sidney H. Smith 
Duke of Illyria 

Sebastian Mr. Frederick H. Koch 
Brother to Viola 

Antonio Mr. Lynn B. Hammond 


A sea-captain, friend to Sebastian 
A Sea-captain Mr. Newton B. Hammond 
Friend to Viola 
Mr. Robert H. Burnham 
Attending on the Duke 
Sir Toby Belch Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp 
Uncle to Olivia 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek Mr. Elbert Foland 


Valentine 


Malvolio Mr. Lakin H. Richard 
Steward to Olivia 

Fabian Mr. Harold G. Churchill 
Servant to Olivia 

Feste Mr. Edwin M. Whitney 

A clown 

Olivia Miss Thelma MacClellan 

Viola Miss Maude Leighton Gatchell 

Maria Mrs. Evelyn Whitney Smith 


Olivia’s maid 


Scene: A city in Illyria, and the sea-coast 


near it. 

The incidental music was as fol- 
lows : — 
Chorus 

“Lovely Spring will soon be here” Reay 
Solo 

“QO Mistress Mine” Parker 
Chorus 

‘* Who is Sylvia?” Schubert-Lynes 


Solo and Chorus 
“ When that I was a little tiny boy ” Old English 


Soloist: Mr. Edwin M. Whitney 
“The Dying Poet” Gottschalk 
[Arranged for mandolins] 

Space does not permit to speak at 
length of the excellence of each imper- 
sonation. Miss Gatchell, a charming 
picture in her page’s garb of blue and 
silver, was always the gentle, modest, 
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loyal, and loving Viola of the comedy; 
Mr. Koch gave a graceful and pleasing 
representation of the brother. Miss Mac- 
Clellan, as the Countess Olivia, was a 
picture of beauty and of haughtiness 
melting into ardent love. Mr. Smith 
was adequate in the réle of the senti- 
mental, music-loving duke. Mr. Richard, 
as Malvolio, presented a spectacle of 
consummate vanity; Mr. Whitney, in 
the character of the wise fool, flitted 
across the scene of action with apt rep- 
artee and quaint songs. Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. Burnham, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
N. B. Hammond sustained their respect- 
ive roles admirably. 

But to the illustrious trio, companions 
in jollity, who furnish the background of 
broad comedy for the pretty play of mo- 
tives, was due much of the spontaneity 
and movement of the production. Mr. 
Tripp’s Sir Toby was a truly artistic 
creation ; and the rollicking knight found 
a ready support in his boon companions 
Sir Andrew and Maria, portrayed by Mr. 
Foland and Mrs. Smith respectively. 

The production, gratifying as an ar- 
tistic achievement, attained the other 
end as well, —that of realizing financial 
benefit to the Emerson College Alumni 
Association. 


The Saturday Lectures. 


Among the speakers who have alter- 
nated with Dr. Emerson at the Saturday 
noon hour have been Professor Ward, 
Mr. Hinton White, and Miss Mary 
Adams Currier. 

Professor Ward, whose discourse al- 
ways stirs the heart, was particularly 
happy in his sympathetic consideration 
of the life and work of Michelangelo. 
Mr. White told of “ The Tragedy and 
Comedy of the Sea,” presenting a series 
of beautiful original stereopticon views. 
Miss Currier, formerly Professor of Ora- 
tory in Wellesley, in an interesting ad- 
dress on “ The American Voice,” made 
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her first (not, it is to be hoped, her last) 
appearance before the students of Em- 
erson College. 


{Miss Benfey’s Recital, 


A distinguished guest in the South- 
wick Literary Society this term was 
Miss Ida Benfey, who told that marvel- 
ous story of the evolution of a soul, Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “ Les Miserables,” following 
it with an excerpt from “The Mill on 
the Floss.” 

Miss Benfey’s dramatic power is well 
known throughout the land—much 
comment would be impertinent. And, 
after all is said, has any one ever suc- 
ceeded in analyzing the power of a great 
artist, in any line of art? The pictures 
are flashed upon the mind of the lis- 
tener, and they hold him with an irre- 
sistible power. Miss Benfey secures her 
remarkable dramatic effects by a steady, 
trustful radiation of her thought and by 
the force and charm of her personality. 
There is unfailing poise; there is ease 
in force. 

We are grateful for every model of 
true art that helps to define our ideals. 
We thank Miss Benfey for her assur- 
ance of comradeship and for the large 
lesson which she so graciously taught 
, us. We shall wait for her return. 


The Woung Women’s Christian Asso= 
ciation. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Emerson College sent Miss 
Ethel Wheeler, ’03, as delegate to the 
recent convention at Toronto. The 
occasion was the Fourth International 
Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, the 
largest of these conventions ever held. 
The number of delegates registered was 
nearly three thousand, over three-fourths 
of whom were students. 

The Association at Emerson, though 
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of recent birth, was also represented at 
Northfield last July. At that time it 
had only a temporary organization, 
which was formed in the spring. The 
organization was made permanent in 
the fall and was admitted to member- 
ship in the national Association. The 
society holds its meetings every Wednes- 
day afternoon, and those who already 
belong will be glad to welcome others. 
E. W. 


Personals, 


Miss Elvie Burnette is giving a series 
of lessons to the graduate students in 
the Platform Art course, with special 
reference to stage presence, 


Mrs. Southwick, assisted by Mr. Ken- 
ney and Miss Burrage, gave a recital, 
March 31, at the Brockport (N. Y.) 
State Normal. Miss Hadcock, ’oo, has 
charge of the Department of Oratory in 
the Normal. 


Professor Metcalf, formerly of the 
Emerson College teaching staff, recently 
gave a program of readings from various 
authors before the Ralston University of 
Expression, of Washington. Professor 
Metcalf has been called to the Chair of 
Oratory in the State University of 
Louisiana, at Baton Rouge. 


One of the most interesting studies 
yet presented to a cultured audience in 
Chickering Hall was the recent produc- 
tion of Browning’s drama, “ The Return 
of the Druses,” by the Boston Browning 
Society. Dean Southwick, in the lead- 
ing role, Djabal, reflected powerfully the 
soul-struggle which is of central interest 
in the drama and which marks it as 
Browningesque. Other roles admirably 
sustained by members of Emerson Col- 
lege were Loys de Dreux (Mr. Tripp) 
and the Prefect (Mr. Richard, ’o2). Mr. 
Foland, ’o1, and Mr. Lynn B. Ham- 
mond, ’o3, were the leaders of the Un. 
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initiate Druses, while Miss Beatrice 
Marks, ’02, was one of the picturesque 
Druse maidens. Prominent literary peo- 
ple of Boston were members of the cast, 
among them our friend Professor Mauls- 
by, of Tufts College. The production 
revealed clearly both Browning’s dra- 
matic power and his limitations as play- 
wright. 


Miss Benfey’s recent course of lec- 
tures to the graduate class was a rare 
inspiration and an incentive to work. 
We are privileged to offer in this issue 
random notes from the various addresses ; 
but no one could report the quickening 
and broadening and enriching of the 
artistic life which close personal con- 
tact with an artist of Miss Benfey’s 


Alumni 


Miss Florence M. Scott succeeds Miss 
Marian Sherman as teacher of vocal ex- 
pression in Dean Academy. 


Miss Maude P. Cody, ’oo, has charge 
of the Department of Elocution and 
Physical Culture in the Cortland Con- 
servatory of Music, Cortland, N. Y. 


Among recent visitors at the College 
were Miss Louise Downer, ’98, Miss 
Bernice Griffith, ’99, Miss Maude An- 
drews, ’99, Miss Louise Allyn, ’95, Miss 
Marian Sherman, ’97, Mr. George Henry 
Galpin, Miss Marilla Curtis, ’99. 


The Woman’s Literary Club and in- 
vited guests gathered .. . last Friday 
evening to listen to a lecture ‘‘ On Begin- 
ning the Study of Browning,” by Miss 
Cornish, teacher of English in the 
Rockville High School. Miss Cornish 
spoke for an hour and a half, and 
held her audience from the first, as 
she told in a simple and concise way 
of “the happy approach to the kingly 
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breadth of sympathy and culture af- 
fords. 


The Juvenile Entertainment recently 
given in the Academy of Music, Chelsea, 
under the direction of Miss Alice Low, 
won distinction for the tiny artists and 
for their skilful leader. The program, » 
consisting largely of charming songs and 
dances, was one of those made famous 
during the War of the Rebellion, by Mrs. 
Albert Low, who devoted the proceeds | 
of her recitals to the relief of the suffer- 
ing soldiers. It is fitting that her daugh- 
ter should reproduce the entertainment 
in the name of the colored people of 
the South —for the Blalock Industrial 
School is the direct beneficiary of Miss 
Low’s efforts. 


Hotes. 


bard.” . . . It was a real joy to hear 
her read ‘“ Evelyn Hope,” “ Porphyria’s 
Lover,” “By the Fireside,” ‘“ Andrea 
del Sarto,” and ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
for she did it in a delightful way which 
brought the scenes of the poems before 
the mind’s eye of the hearers and went 
to their hearts. Miss Cornishis a charm- 
ing and finished speaker, and she was 
master of her subject... . 
—The Rockville ( Conn.) Gazette. 


Miss Mary Van Buren, who succeeded 
Blanche Bates as leading lady in the 
Frawley Company, is winning laurels in 
the West. Miss Louise Compton has 
recently become a member of the same 
company. A Minneapolis daily, in re- 
viewing the career of Miss Van Buren, 
attributes her immediate success to thor- 
ough preparation : — 

Miss Mary Van Buren, the comedienne, 
who is charming the Metropolitan audiences, 


is a shining example of the new tendency in 
the dramatic world. She received a careful 
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school training for the stage, and as a result 
it took her but three or four years to reach 
the position of a leading lady in one of the 
best of the stock companies. The old method 
of “experience ” might have taken her ten 
years. 

At the Emerson School, of Boston, from 
which Miss Van Buren was graduated, she 
was a fellow-pupil of Clayton D. Gilbert, of 
the Johnson School of Minneapolis, and of 
Miss Louise Compton, who hasjust joined 
the Frawley Company here. All three got 
their first stage experience in a company 
organized at the school under the direction 
of Henry L. Southwick, whose recital for 
the University Dramatic Club this fall is well 
remembered. 


The Detroit Free Press of Feb. 9, 
02, devotes several columns to a de- 
scription of the physical training in the 
Detroit schools, under the supervision 
of Miss Charlotte Carne : — 


Physical training in the public schools of 
Detroit is no longer an experiment. The ed- 
ucation of the body is to-day recognized as 
of fully as much importance as the education 
of the mind, and, while there was some op- 
position to the plan at the time of its intro- 
duction here, it is now in a flourishing stage, 
with all those concerned working in a har- 
monious and enthusiastic spirit. That it is 
beneficial in more ways than one there can 
be no question; that it helps to make school 
life attractive is shown by the eagerness with 
which the children welcome the exercises, 
which are restful interruptions between hours 
of study. Ten minutes of each day is de- 
voted to calisthenics in all of the seventy 
public schools in this city. This means 
about thirty-five thousand children. 

Though experimental efforts had pre- 
viously been made in the same direction, ac- 
tive work was not begun in Detroit until 
Jan. 3, 1899, when Miss Charlotte Carne, the 
present capable supervisor, assumed charge. 
Miss Carne is a graduate of Emerson Col- 
lege, Boston, where she was especially 
equipped in the subjects of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene, and the theory of phys- 
ical training, and has received thorough and 
ample training in her profession, to which 
she is much attached. She is of athletic 
build and amiable personality — good recom- 
mendations for the phase of work she repre- 
sents. Miss Carne’s efforts of necessity 
started primarily with the city teachers, of 
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which there are nine hundred. She had the 
work well under way within a brief period, 
and it has advanced steadily in effectiveness 
ever since. 


The Alumni Meeting. 


Tuesday, April 8, was Alumni Day at 
Emerson College. A number of the 
graduates visited classes during the 
morning. The topic under discussion at 
the afternoon meeting was “ The Lec- 
turer.” Mr. Kidder, as president, opened 
the meeting, and Mrs. Mary L. Sher- 
man, ’93, to whose efforts was due the 
entertainment of the afternoon, intro- 
duced the speakers. 

Mrs. Augusta King, ’oo, opened the 
program with a brilliant rendition of an 
original composition for the piano, writ- 
ten and played as the class march of 
1900. 

Mr. Albert Armstrong, ’96, led in the 
discussion of the topic. He said, in 
part : — 


The propriety of my invitation to speak 
on this topic may be questioned. I am 
scarcely a lecturer, though I speak and illus- 
trate. The work of presenting picture plays 
is in a Class by itself, —a class recently come 
into vogue. However, I am usually called a 
lecturer, and I have been in a position to 
learn what the public demands in a lecturer, 
and I have a thought or two to express as to 
what the aims of the lecturer should be. 

But before speaking upon this topic I 
should like to tell you of two things that I 
have learned since I began my public work. 
The first is the demand you must create for 
your particular work. There is a great deal 
in working definitely, to some definite end, 
where you can excel, be it one or another 
phase of dramatic power. By this you are 
to be known; by it you are to succeed be- 
fore the public. In this commercial age the 
talent which you or I may develop and pos- 
sess and use before the public becomes as 
a piece of merchandise by which we are to 
buy or sell and get gain. Illustration, —first 
visit to the Bureau: “What have you got? 
Have you been heard? Who heard you?”’ 
etc., etc. 

Your talent is a matter of dollars and 
cents to them, and if there is no demand for 
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your talent there is no money in it for phen 
—or you either. 

Another thing that I have learned is that 
there is in it some very hard work. I would 
not say a word to discourage any one at the 
outset of his public work, but in all frank- 
ness let me say there is much worry with a 
good many disappointments along the way. 
It is a great thing to be able to sway the 
multitude, to provoke the laugh or draw the 
tear, but those who can do this have, as a 
rule, learned to do it only after passing 
through much experience. The student 
standing at the end of his college career 
and looking out into the future can easily 
imagine himself appearing night after night 
before large audiences, commanding $50, 
$75, or $100 per night; but to attain to this 
he has long waiting for the news to reach 
the public ear that he has a commodity for 
the entertainment market that is selling at 
such and such a good price. All this worry 
is hard work. It is very wearing; and even 
after you have found a market for your 
wares the hard work is not over. If your 
bureau or agent succeeds in booking you 
for say ten or twelve weeks solidly, five or 
six nights every week, you need a constitu- 
tion almost of iron to stand the knocking 
about on trains and in hotels. It is not all 
hard work, however. Yea, there is much 
pleasure and great joy in it. Winter, work; 
summer, in the hammock — and then the joy 
of moving your audiences. It is glorious! 

What are the demands of the public upon 
the lecturer? He must understand human 
nature. There are lecturers and lecturers, 
but only a few are successful with lyceum 
audiences. The number at present could al- 
most be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and they are the few who know human 
nature and understand how to deal with it. 
Hathaway says, “ The man who understands 
human nature is the one who will suc- 
ceed.” Why? Because he knows how to 
meet the demand. What is the demand? 
When a lyceum audience comes together 
what does it expect? It expects to be en- 
tertained. They come for relaxation from 
daily thought and worry. Now it requires 
great skill and tact to meet this demand. It 
will not do to make these people think too 
hard; it will not do to talk nonsense to 
them; though there is a certain demand 
that you instruct them a little, and also that 
you give them a little nonsense now and 
then. 
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A lecturer who came to Conwell had 
enough in one for five lectures. “ Give them 
only a little and spread it very thin,” said 
the successful lecturer. Russell Conwell is 
a great success, the greatest in America, but 
he does not please the intellectual audience 
of well-read people; nor does he please the 
lowest class. He aims to interest and en- 
tertain and instruct the great middle class, 
and he succeeds. He has more calls than he 
can attend to.... 

The people demand something new. The 
cry is for something novel. Americans are 
fickle. Nansen had his day. Stanley, Mac- 
laren, and a host of others had their day. 
Even Paderewski is passing away. On his 
last tour he had full houses, but Kubelik’s 
houses were jammed. 

In view of what has been said, what 
should be the aim of the lecturer? He must 
not aim simply to tickle the ears of his au- 
dience —that is the work of the clown, or 
the low-class vaudeville artist? His aim 
should not be simply to amuse. He must 
aim to entertain, and at the same time to in- 
struct, to inspire, to enlighten, to brighten, 
and to uplift his audience; to send them 
home happier men and women, men and 
women with higher hopes and higher ideals. 
This is accomplished if the lecturer under- 
stands his people. 


The discussion was continued by 
Mrs. King : — 


I am not here this afternoon to give a lec- 
ture — I have simply come to alk about the 
lecture. There are a great many lecturers 
on the platform to-day, but we can almost 
count on our fingers the number of those 
who are succeeding greatly. The fact is 
that audiences are no longer satisfied with 
entertainment for entertainment’s sake. They 
are awake and athirst for knowledge. ... 
There has been a quickening of the spirit in 
this century. People demand something 
satisfying to their craving hearts; something 
which will help them to live better. The 
mind grows by what it feeds on, as does the 
body, and we must take care to give it good 
food. 

The lecturer should aim to lift humanity 
by expressing high ideals and living them. 
He should radiate truth to his audience. 
He should make them feel that there is 
everything to live for. He should lead his 
audience, broadening their natures, arousing 
in them the spirit of helpfulness. .. . 
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If a discourse be on a historical theme, 
unbiased judgment, viewing without par- 
tiality both sides of the conflict (if conflict 
be presented), is the demand of all. 

If the theme be philosophic, or religious, 
the demand is always for the man whose 
enlarged sympathies give him a sufficiently 
elevated point of view that he may see 
around his subject and illumine it, and 
thereby instruct. To be a lecturer means to 
be an instructor. 

Perhaps we can best ascertain what the 
demand of to-day is by turning to some con- 
spicuous examples among men who, by the 
evidence of their great following, are meet- 
ing the demand. Burton Holmes has filled 
Symphony Hall week after week by pre- 
senting vivid and thrilling stories of Euro- 
pean travel, illustrated by’stereopticon views. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson speaks to thou- 
sands throughout the country, telling them 
of the wonderful world of animals. Edward 
Howard Griggs draws between two and three 
thousand people, week after week, to hear 
of moral leaders. His phenomenal success 
has filled every one with wonder and admi- 
ration. 

Now these men all present widely diver- 
gent subjects, and they are all popular. 
Their aims are individual, but despite their 
dissimilarity they have certain elements in 
common: first, they are all instructors, each 
in his particular line—and the public de- 
mand knowledge; second they have an intel- 
lectual appreciation and a love of their spe- 
cial topics which equip each to speak with 
enthusiasm, with an all-absorbing concen- 
tration that sets into activity the minds of 
those who listen. 

We are brought into touch ‘with the life of 
Siberia while listening to Holmes, through 
the imagination; and with the aid of pic- 
tures, we take into our consciousness all peo- 
ples of the globe. We are more than we 
were before. We go again to hear him, 
because he meets the ever-present demand 
of human nature for the enlargement of 
knowledge. 

Who does not recognize his kinship to the 
animals after listening to their special friend 
and lover, Seton-Thompson? Perhaps we 
realize all too clearly for our vanity’s sake 
that the ape on yonder tree can shake hands 
with us on grounds of kinship. Why should 
we not have respect for our ancestry? The 
ferocious bear becomes the friend and pro- 
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tector of him who loves him. Shall we not 
treat with more consideration our own do- 
mestic animals? Shall we not listen and 
appreciate the conversation of the birds? we 
say, after listening to Seton-Thompson. 
And we go again and again to hear him, for 
he brings us into humane and sympathetic 
touch with what we are pleased to call the 
lower world. 

And what of Mr. Griggs? He is certainly 
meeting the public demand of to-day as are 
few in America. What does he do? Did he 
use the stereopticon at Tremont Temple, 
where he was so popular? No. Then to be 
popular to-day one need not necessarily 
have moving pictures. Does he instruct? 
Yes, and he is more than an instructor; he 
is a teacher. The demand of to-day, as I 
have said, is not merely for entertainment ; 
it is for knowledge. It is also for the quick- 
ening of the imagination, as achieved by 
Burton Holmes; the enlarging of the sym- 
pathies, a demand which Seton-Thompson 
satisfies; the spiritual illumination and in- 
spiration toward moral and upright living in 
the home and in society and the state, as 
characterized in the personality and teach- 
ing of Edward Howard Griggs. 

The demand for truth as an anchor in life 
springs from the source of every human 
being. The aim of the lecturer should be to 
proclaim it. The demand for awakened 
sympathies, that we may live here and now, on 
this earth, in love and harmony, is universal. 
The lecturer must aim to create and stim- 
ulate such feelings. The demand for knowl- 
edge along all lines is an ever-increasing 
one; and the lecturer should aim to present 
definite and accurate knowledge, so that his 
word will be authoritative, so far as it is pos- 
sible to know facts. The salvation of our 
race lies in the inherent desire for a larger 
capacity for knowledge, and the constant 
reach for that which is higher. ... The 
lecturer must make his audience think... . 
People do like the opportunity of using their 
own minds! How can we make people 
think? There is only one way,— by having 
our own minds so concentrated upon the sub- 
ject we are presenting that the kindled imag- 
ination flashes a light, kindling a flame in 
the minds of the audience. We fan this 
flame until it becomes a blaze of light and 
glory. 

Swedenborg says, “‘Do you love me?’ 
means, ‘Do you see the same truth that I 
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see?’” Christ said, “ The truth shall make 
you free.” Truth is the rock of harmony ; 
speaker and audience must stand togethér 
on this rock... . 

Be earnest... . Let us enlarge our sym- 
pathies, and try to awaken in our natures 
that spiritual illumination which will give us 
inspiration toward moral and upright living. 
... If you really have something to say, 
and you are earnest, there never was a time 
more auspicious for saying it. The world 
is athirst for knowledge, truth, and spiritual 
illumination which will help to make har- 
monious homes, and which point toward a 
realized belief in God’s laws and life eternal. 


Mr. Hinton White, ’96, was the next 
speaker : — 


In speaking of the lecturer and the de- 
mands of the day I would name two condi- 
tions with which, in my opinion, a man must 
comply if he would enter the strait and nar- 
row gate which leads to success. And I 
speak of success on the material plane, — 
to become known and accumulate money. 
Though a man may fail as a popular lecturer 
to-day, it is no argument that he is not a 
brilliant and able man. 

The first condition or requirement that he 
must meet is that he shall have the power to 
entertain. 

In the first place, the term “lecturer” is a 
misnomer, as a lecturer, strictly speaking, is 
one who discourses in a methodical manner 
on any given subject; one who instructs and 
reproves. The popular lecturer of to-day 
must be able to entertain; that is, to engage 
the attention of an audience and give pleas- 
ure, to amuse and — incidentally — instruct. 

A few months ago, in a city in Ohio, I 
heard a popular and successful entertainer, 
after having been introduced to an audience, 
begin as follows: “ Ladies and gentlemen, 
the manager of the bureau which has the 
control of my time in this State wrote me 
suggesting that I make my program a little 
instructive — and I shall comply with his 
suggestion and make my entertainment as 
little instructive as possible.” Whereupon 
the speaker was vigorously applauded. 

In my opinion, there are only a few really 
great lecturers before the public to-day, men 
who deal with great moral and _ historic 
subjects. The rest of the so-called popular 
lecturers are merely entertainers. One of 
the oldest and most successful of these, on 
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being asked how he prepared his subjects, 
said, “Oh, I get hold of a lot of humorous 
stories, string them together, add a little 
philosophy and a little ethics, and hunt 
around for a catchy title.” 

And this kind of lecture is in demand; for 
if we look deep enough at these things we 
find that there is always sufficient behind 
every condition to produce it. 

This desire on the part of the great bulk 
of the people to be amused and given some- 
thing to laugh at is natural, and I may say 
necessary. It is the balance-wheel and 
safety-valve in these high-pressure days of 
commercialism, in this work-a-day, earn-a- 
dollar world. 

The American people live strenuous lives. 
The pace is swift, competition is keen, and 
to keep in the swim a man’s whole attention 
is required, whatever his work or business 
may be. The need of relaxation is urgent, 
and men seek it at all costs. 

We think of the lecture platform of half 
a century ago, in the pioneer days, when 
Phillips, Garrison, and Emerson discussed 
the vital problems of the day and compelled 
the thinking of a nation. There were giants 
in those days, and those giants were orators. 
They found themselves amid conditions 
which, as Webster said, made eloquence 
possible. It existed in the men, in the sub- 
ject, and in the occasion. 

There are to-day as great and as vital 
subjects to be discussed, but somehow the 
time does not seem to be quite ripe for great 
discussion. We are putting the issues off 
as long as possible; and meanwhile, say a 
pleasure-loving people, let us forget the 
wrong that needs to be righted, and let us 
be entertained. Thus it is that the popular 
lecturer meets the demand of his day. And 
so eager are some of these men to get before 
the public and give them a really good lec- 
ture that, not being able to prepare one 
themselves, they steal one from somebody 
else. A gentleman who has visited a great 
number of Chautauqua assemblies, and 
there has had the opportunity of hearing 
nearly all the lecturers before the public, 
told me that he had heard no less than five 
imitations of a famous lecture by a noted 
preacher and lecturer of the East. One of 
these men who is said to have appropriated 
the lecture and delivered it in great style 
was so eager for appreciation that he asked 
a lady from his audience what she thought 
of his effort. And the lady was good enough 
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to reply, “I liked the lecture immensely ; 
but I liked it much better six years ago, 
when Russell H. Conwell gave it... . .” 

I talked recently with a lecturer who is 
perhaps the highest-priced man before the 
American public, whose subjects are all of a 
serious and religious nature, and he said to 
me that he had not told a humorous story 
from the platform in twenty years. And this 
man can hold an audience spellbound for 
two hours. ... 

There is another phase of the question to 
be considered in speaking of the demand of 
the day. All these lectures are prepared and 
committed to memory with a view to giving 
them all over the country. One night the 
audience is composed of the cultured peo- 
ple of Boston or New York; another night, 
the farmers of New England; another, the 
mechanics of Pittsburg or the lumbermen of 
Michigan. So the theme and the method of 
presentation must deal with the elemental 
things of life, that which appeals to all 
classes. That is one of the difficulties of the 
situation. A man may fail in one section of 
the country and succeed in another. To be 
eminently successful he must be all things to 
all men. 

It was an impressive sight and a hopeful 
sign when, a few weeks ago, Tremont Tem- 
ple was packed to overflowing, while five 
hundred people were turned away, when 
Professor Griggs lectured on “ Emerson as 
a Great Moral Leader.” But Professor 
Griggs, I regret to say, would not be appre- 
ciated in some small towns—yes, and big 
ones too—where the bureau expects the 
popular lecturer to make a “hit.” He will 
_ command an audience of the people of in- 
tellect and heart everywhere; but we are 
talking about the lecturer who fills a place 
on what is known as the regular star course 
throughout the land. 

Another point I would like to emphasize 
as among the demands of the day pertains 
not so much to the subject and the method 
of its treatment as to the man himself. To 
be highly and permanently successful, that 
is to say, to become a fixed star and not a 
meteor, he must, among other things, have 
health. A really healthy person will make 
any subjectjattractive. Emerson says, “ Give 
me health and a day and I will make the 
pomp of Emperors ridiculous.” Imagine 
Edward the Seventh in his royal robes of 
purple and ermine followed by the select 
few, cheered and applauded by tens of thou- 
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sands, an admiring host— imagine him, I 
say, with a nervous headache or even a touch 
of rheumatism. Pardon the digression. 
What I mean to say is thatin order to enjoy 
or achieve, health is absolutely necessary. 
It is a primal requisite. 

But there is another side to this story, and 
it is the commercial side. Of course all great 
geniuses will step to the front and be recog- 
nized, but ordinary folk must get there by 
dint of hard work and by shrewd business 
sagacity. Personally I would it were not so. 
I can conceive of society so organized that 
each individual does the thing he can do 
best— and does it because he loves to do 
it, and not because he receives a fee for his 
services. Our work, to be of highest value, 
must be free and joyous. Then it becomes 
artistic. As Hubbard says, “ Art is the ex- 
pression of a man’s joy in his work.” But 
we were speaking about business sagacity. 

As a general rule a man becomes known 
to the public through the agency of the 
bureau. He must be content to work hard, 
persistently, and faithfully, and if there is 
real value in his work he will become recog- 
nized and get a share of the proceeds. 

There are other ways by which men — and 
women — achieve notoriety and create an al- 
most instantaneous demand for themselves. 
Should you write a famous book, or smash 
a saloon, or even be captured by the brig- 
ands, the newspapers will do the rest, and 
you will wake some morning to find yourself 
famous. Managers of bureaus will vie with 
each other in their endeavor to secure the 
exclusive control of your time, and for a 
little while the world is at your feet. But 
usually such lecturers are short-lived. They 
fall and are forgotten and their names 
are but a memory; while the men and 
women of worth, brain, and character work 
steadfastly and support a platform upon 
which the next adventurer may hold forth to 
a disappointed and sometimes disgusted au- 
dience. . 

But I would not appear too pessimistic. 
Conditions are changing even in the enter- 
tainment world. The ineffectual material is 
being weeded out and the worthy will last. 

An effort is being made in the big centers 
to bring the best to the public through the 
municipality. 

Time does not permit me to state what I 
think the lecture of the future will deal with, 
but we can safely prophesy that whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are lovely, 
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whatsoever things are good and of good re- 
port, these things are permanent, and will 
always command a hearing. 


In the brief interchange of ideas 
which followed, various members intro- 
duced further phases of the subject. 
Dean Southwick, who had been ex- 
pected to speak at length, but who was 
detained by a press of college duties, 
entered in time to say a word in cordial 
defence of the much-maligned bureau. 
We are apt to be unreasonable in our 
demands upon the bureau; we regard it 
as our private secretary, and expect it to 
create a demand forus. As a matter of 
fact, there are many intelligent, earnest 
men at the heads of entertainment bu- 
reaus throughout the country, who may 
be depended upon to serve us according 
to business principles. But these men 
cannot create a demand for us; they 
cannot thrust us at once into prom- 
inence, popularity, and wealth. Any 
one who deals with the public must do 
much work for himself. Many men 
who have succeeded have had private 
managers and have done much personal 
work. You must be able to show a rea- 
son why you should have a hearing, and 
then bide your time. 

Mr. Brigham, ’o2, claimed the right 
to say a word as one who “lectures 
twice a day on Sunday.” He felt that 
the proffered thoughts in regard to en- 
tertainment versus instruction do not 
conflict. Men do want to be entertained, 
they like to laugh; but they like to 
know that they laugh at something that 
is true, that is real, that has a seri- 
ous side. Hespoke of the “ well-beaten 
oil” that the priests brought in the tem- 
ple. That is what the preacher is sup- 
posed to bring to his people, — ‘ well- 
beaten oil.” That is what the people 
want,— the real thing, carefully and 
faithfully prepared, and served with 
humor, with sympathy, with whatever 
elements cannot fail to appeal to human 
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nature because they are fundamental 
and universal — “ well-beaten oil.” 

Miss Edith M. Whitmore, ’93, spoke 
a word as to the demand in women’s 
clubs. She emphasized the fact that 
any one who is especially prepared to 
speak with authority and resource upon 
any vital subject may secure a hearing 
before women’s clubs. Few of these 
clubs can afford to secure the most dis- 
tinguished speakers to address them at 
their fortnightly meetings. Among the 
lecturers who are available at from $10 
to $25 (and the clubs can rarely pay 
more), there is a dearth of talent, of 
scholarship, of distinction of whatever 
kind. 

Mrs. Sherman heartily supported Miss 
Whitmore’s suggestion as to the field 
for public work in women’s clubs. She 
urged the practicability of organizing 
classes in the clubs. The women are 
eager for what we have to give them. 
Any Emerson graduate, wherever she 
may be, can easily obtain permission to 
speak a few minutes before the women’s 
club of the town, and present a plea for 
what she has to offer. 

Dr. P. P. Field, ’83, suggested broader 
fields for the energetic and enthusiastic 
lecturer; among them, labor organi- 
zations and politics. He cited instances 
of men who have met immense au- 
diences and exerted a great power in 
fields that are quite distinct from the 
lyceum platform. 

After extending a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Sherman and to the speakers of 
the afternoon, the assembly adjourned. 

The last meeting of the year will be 
on the occasion of the annual dinner, 
which will take place at Young’s Hotel, 
on the evening of May 8. An earnest 
desire for the presence of every son and 
daughter of the Alma Mater who may 
find it possible to attend this reunion 
was expressed by Dean Southwick and 
Mr. Kidder. 
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Hn Appeal for Continued Co-operation. 


Tue retiring members of the board of 
managers of the EMERSON COLLEGE 


_MacazineE seek hereby to express their 
sincere gratitude for the generous en- 


‘couragement and support which have 


made it possible to maintain the present 
standard of the magazine. 
The Emerson COLLEGE MAGAZINE is 


‘not, and never has been, a means of 
“revenue to any person or organization. 


‘ 


It is a self-supporting institution, which 
is extended and improved in the ratio 
justified by its income. Therefore, in 
order that the same policy of steady prog- 
ress may characterize its future career, 
we earnestly ask that none of the support 
which has been so cordially given us be 


withdrawn from our successors. We ask 
furthermore, that every son and daughter 
of the Alma Mater who has not hitherto 
been a subscriber or a correspondent 
consider the importance of keeping in 
touch with the College through this me- 
dium, thereby helping to make it more 
worthy as such a medium, more efficient 
as an exponent of the specific work of 
the College, and of wider interest to all 
students of art and of education. 


od 


The Wew Magazine Board. 


At a recent meeting of the Emerson 
College Magazine Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, Mr. Herbert 
Drakely Bard, ’04; vice-president and 
editor, Miss Helena Maynard Richard- 
son, ’03; treasurer and business manager, 
Mr. Edwin Whitney, ’o2 ; secretary, Miss 
Mary A. Benson,’o3; auditor, Mr. Elisha 
Hooper, ’04; remaining members of 
board, Miss Lizzie G. Marshall, ’o4; 
Miss Lena M. Dickinson, ’03; Miss 
Edna G. Hellings, ’03 ; Miss Ethel Kee- 
nan, ’03; Miss Marjorie Hatmaker, ’o4. 

The board of management whose du- 
ties end with the issue of the May num- 
ber of the magazine leave their work 
with a serene consciousness that it will 
be carried on by efficient and experi- 
enced successors. Mr. Bard, the new 
president of the board, is a gentleman of 
wide culture and of large resource, who 
has supplemented broad educational in- 
fluences commanded in the United States 
by years of study in German Univer- 
sities. 

Miss Richardson, the editor-elect, has 
already enjoyed a successful journalistic 
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career. After an apprenticeship gained 
as special correspondent for a Boston 
daily, and through the editorship and 
business management of a club maga- 
zine, she was appointed a member of 
the editorial staff of the Avena Maga- 
zine, where she served with marked 
success. She afterward became assist- 
ant editor of a large subscription-book 
publishing-house of New York and Cin- 
cinnati, in which, upon the death of the 
editor, she assumed the full duties of 
editorship. Mr. Whitney, who becomes 
responsible for the business manage- 
ment of the magazine, is a young man 
of sound judgment and of practical busi- 
ness experience. The other members- 
elect were chosen from the strong stu- 
dents of the school. 

The magazine, in such hands, is as- 
sured of continued prosperity and devel- 


opment. 
ad 


Frontispiece. 


A year ago, portraits of the entire 
teaching-staff of Emerson College formed 
the frontispiece of the May number of 
the magazine. This month we are priv- 
ileged to reproduce portraits of the 
members of the Executive Staff: Henry 
Lawrence Southwick, Dean; Charles 
Winslow Kidder, Registrar; Rev. E. O. 
Jameson, Supervisor; Alice W. Emerson, 
Preceptress; Fredrick A. Davis, M.D., 
Medical Adviser; Eleanor Gordon Bar- 
rett, Corresponding Secretary ; Issachar 
H. Eldridge, Treasurer; Frances Tobey, 
Editor; Arthur E. Carpenter, Business 
Manager of Magazine; Gertrude Cham- 
berlin, Pianist; George D. Ayers, Coun- 


sel. 
ce ad 


The Mew Catalogue, 


The recent appearance of the new cata- 
logue invites a comparison with the artis- 
tic prospectus issued a year ago. While 
a casual glance reveals no marked 
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changes, a careful survey of the con- 
tents shows extension and elaboration in 
several departments of the college work. 
The Departments of Physical Culture and 
of Dramatic Interpretation, especially, 
offer a greater variety of adaptations of 
those principles long recognized as fun- 
damental. Two new names appear on the 
Faculty list, names of carefully trained 
specialists. 

Any one interested in general educa- 
tional movements or in the special study 
of vocal expression will find pleasure in 
inspecting the catalogue, which will be 
sent upon application to the office. 


+ 
The Dean’s Whrd to the Alumni. 

The address delivered by Dean South- 
wick at the Annual Alumni Dinner, at 
Young’s Hotel, on the evening preced- 
ing Commencement, appears in full in 
the pages of this issue. It will interest 
not only all graduates and former stu- 
dents of Emerson College, but all friends 
who have followed the development of 
the institution through its remarkable 
career of more than twenty years. The 
cordial response which greeted the 
Dean’s earnest message on the occasion 
was representative of the spirit of loyalty 
and of co-operation which has ever pre- 
vailed among the Emerson College 
Alumni. 

Se ad 


“rtension in Pbysical Training. 

Special attention is hereby called to 
the article in this issue on “ Educational 
and Recreative Gymnastics,” by Miss De | 
Lano, the newly appointed teacher in the 
Physical Culture Department. In it is 
clearly set forth the basis of the latest — 
extension in physical training in Emer- | 
son College. | 


The blue check mark on the Magazine cover 
indicates that your subscription had not been 
received by us on the tenth of the current 
month. Please remit. 
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Christian Woducation. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Stenographic Report by Ethel Karnan, Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine by Annie Blalock.) 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


Att education is governed by ideals. 
There is no such thing as developing 
character without holding before the 
mind the ideal of the thing that one 
would become. A Christian is one who 
follows the ideals inaugurated by Christ. 

When God manifested Himself in the 
flesh, He manifested Himself as a 
teacher. Christian education recognizes 
the supreme wisdom of that highest 
model of the teacher, Jesus Christ. 

‘When I consider the heavens, the 
work of Thy hands, the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast ordained, what 
is man, that Thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man, that Thou visitest 
him?” When these marvels of the ma- 
terial universe are so great, and when 
God is mindful of man above all these, 
who can measure the possibilities of 
this crowning creation of God? When 
we have ascended the heavens, then 
indeed we have gained a pedestal from 
which we may view man. No one can 
measure the heights to which man has 
been able to reach. We are too prone to 
forget the highest ideal of manhood and 
to take our idea of man from a lower 
representative. Christian education 
makes the Perfect Man the one ideal, 
and teaches that it is a potent, trans- 
forming ideal: “And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me.” Men 
must needs grow into the likeness of 
what they persistently contemplate. 

The first step in Christian education 
is to let the student know what he is. 
Nothing can do more to develop the 
latent nobility of character in a man 
than to let him know that he is noble. 


‘What is man?” The son of God— 
he belongs to the divine circle. There 
are two Adams — “ The first man is of 
the earth, earthy; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven.” Man to-day is 
as much of the latter born as of the 
former. We are shedding the nature of 
the first as we develop the basis of 
Christian education, the possibilities of 
men. 

We know this Divinity by His mani- 
festations through the human race. God 
never revealed Himself fully until 
through the human form, the human 
nature. He took human nature and el- 
evated it, showed what it was when 
grown to its full stature. The noblest 
men and women that have existed are 
the ones that stand out as representa- 
tive specimens of the human race. It is 
the part of Christian education to hold 
these as ideals, after Christ, before the 
student. 

A false notion of what is human pos- 
sessed even the classic mind of the 
Greek. When he saw a great man he 
could not believe that he was human. 
We are bound by the same heathenish 
notion that man is not of much conse- 
quence after all. And so we set limits 
to the possibilities of our pupils, forget- 
ting that no impulse from without can 
quicken a mind that is not awakened by 
a responsive impulse within. 

One of the most marked characteris- 
tics of the teacher who holds the ideals 
of the Christian education is belief in his 
pupils, Do you believe that you cannot 
measure the possibilities of even the 
most seemingly limited soul in your 
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class? Do you believe that if you bring 
the conditions favorable to a normal ac- 
tivity of the powers of being, that those 
powers may continue to develop as long 
as life is perpetuated ? and that no one 
can foretell the flowering or the fruits 
of this unending growth of the soul ? 

If you do not believe in your pupils 
they will distrust themselves. Many 
children are diverted from the road of 
rectitude by the fact that their parents 
do not believe in them. It is not by 
restraint and guards, but by /az¢A, that 
we lead out the powers of the mind into 
expression. ‘* Without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God.” It is certainly im- 
possible to please Him as a teacher 
without faith in His laws. Faith in the 
boy was a great influence in making 
Henry Ward Beecher what he became. 

The ugly boy, you say? What does 
ugly mean? Wrong. What does wrong 
mean? Crooked. Ah, perhaps we are 
all a little awry. 

It is not teaching to suppress. Chris- 
tian education says: ‘“‘ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” That ideal is for educa- 
tion of the schools no less than for the 
broader education of the school of life. 
It is the grandest text conceivable for a 
system of education. The appetite grows 
by what it feeds on. Put something in 
the stream of thought flowing from the 
fountain of the mind that will shape the 
current, as a rock in a brook. All char- 
acter-building rests upon this principle, 
and the end of Christian education is 
character. 

Then rather than dwelling upon our 
boy’s crookedness, we will endeavor to 
place straight objects before him until 
the crooked becomes straight. ‘“ Pre- 
pare ye the way of the people,’ O ye 
teachers, — by putting right objects of 
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thought before them to which they must 
needs conform. Is our boy conceited? 
Don’t “take him down” —rather fake 
him up. He will need all of that faith in 
himself; it is yours to direct it. The 
teacher should never try to take conceit 
out of the boy by humiliating him — it 
is mean. Put something in his mind 
worthy to be proud of —lead him to a 
love of truth. The straight road to true 
humility is through scholarship. Use 
these side doors to reach the boy. 

Christian education teaches the boy 
that virtue is a reality — vice remains 
to him a hideous shadow. People too 
often think that if they never commit an 
impure act they are the pinks of pro- 
priety and purity; while perhaps they 
dwell for hours upon the impurity of 
others. There is little difference, if any. 
It is only by looking at praiseworthy 
people and acts that we may develop 
goodness. ‘ Look unto Me, all ye ends 
of the earth, and be ye saved.” 

The love of being praised is inherent 
in every child. The teacher can make 
use of this by associating it with the 
love of virtuous acts and living. Praise 
the child for doing the praiseworthy 
thing. Do not try to suppress a natural 
tendency — suppression is not educa- 
tion. Keep before the mind of the 
pupil that there is something praise- 
worthy in every person, rather than that 
‘every person has his faults.” We learn 
of Christ by studying Christ, not by 
studying the traitor Judas. 

Another characteristic of Christian 
education is an all-conquering love on 
the part of its teachers —that perfect 
love that “casteth out all fear.” The 
day of the rawhide in the schoolroom is 
past; and the love of the true teacher 
knows no discrimination —it is impar- 
tial—it is great enough to enfold the 
weak and the strong, the uncomely and 
the attractive. Love is the atmosphere in 
which budding souls may expand and 
blossom. 
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Christian education includes moral 
education. Every school in the land 
should teach morals — not necessarily 
from any text-book, nor from old saws. 
Every institution should inculcate 
morals, not from any abstract teach- 
ing, but from concrete objects. The 
students should study the biographies 
of the great and good. But no man can 
teach others to live by morals higher 
than he lives by himself. He teaches by 
what he is rather than by what he says. 
The great teacher is the great man or 
woman, as is the great orator. When 
common life touches him it is lifted 
upon a higher plane. He does all with 
an eye single to the glory of God — and 
the glory of God is the highest welfare 
of His children. 

“ Now when they saw the boldness of 
Peter and John they marveled, and took 
knowledge of them, that they had been 
with Jesus.” Their minds grew by being 
in His presence. If you are a true 
teacher, your pupils will gain immeasur- 
ably more from being with you than by 
anything you can tell them. The teacher 
knows that what he is in the dark, that 
his pupils will be in the light. What he 
teaches in his thoughts and secret pur- 
poses, that his pupils will ultimately 
show by their words and acts. ‘Ye are 
my epistles””— the teacher’s fruits are 
in the success of his pupils. 

Every person carries something in his 
soul that influences others. Not your 
brother’s keeper? Ah, you cannot help 
being! The teacher must live on the 
Mount of Transfiguration if he would 
reflect the light of the Highest. 

What is the end of Christian educa- 
tion? Perfect adaptability to service. 
The end of pagan education was to be- 
come strong enough to throttle and rob 
one’s fellow. The Model Teacher said, 
“ He that is greatest among you, let him 
_ be your servant.” Service is the highest, 
the only measure of value, of worth. In 
olden times men tried to raise them- 
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selves above others by compelling others 
to serve them. We must eventually leave 
out of our ideal the desire to be above 
others. That is not a rational ideal. It 
is not in accord with the laws of the 
universe, which declare that all parts of 
God’s great plan are of worth just in 
the ratio in which they serve. The stu- 
dent must learn that his power is meas- 
ured by what he can do for and with his 
class. Is he wise? He must prove it by 
making others wise about him. That is 
the only test that Christian education 
may accept. A man does not prove his 
wisdom by isolating himself and becom- 
ing a hermit. The ideals of the race 
have changed since the Middle Ages. 
We now interpret the Christian ideal 
otherwise. Vo man liveth to himself 
alone. 

Not skill alone, not intellectual cul- 
ture alone, not art alone, is Christian 
education. There is a reality in our 
education —a recognition of the mean- 
ing of life. The hour has come when 
education means education for service. 
All the world to-day is throbbing to the 
beat of that music. A few men have 
caught the spirit of it, along various 
educational lines. 

There is no other study that will 
make it apparent so quickly that the 
only success is through service as the 
true study of oratory. There is no short 
cut to success in that realm. One can 
develop the oratorical power which is 
latent in him—as it is in every soul, 
indeed—only by _ consecrating his 
thought, his powers, his highest en- 
deavor, to the service of mankind. 

“The Lord shall set up a kingdom” 
—the time has come. The day of the 
satirist in literature is gone. The day of 
the orator who only attacks is gone. 
Oratory is the life within speaking to 
human hearts, to the deepest and truest 
in those hearts. You, as orators, as 
teachers, are under the dominion of this 
new advent. 
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Whither Fre Whe Tending ?* 


DEAN SOUTHWICK ADDRESSES THE ALUMNI ON THE ENLARGED WORK OF THE 
EMERSON COLLEGE. 


Friends and Fellow Workers : — 

Again are we at the time of Com- 
mencement. Again do we whose formal 
student work in this institution is ended 
meet at banquet to revive old associa- 
tions, to renew pledges of allegiance to 
our Alma Mater, and to one another. 
Again do we take the grateful backward 
look and the hopeful forward look. At the 
close of the strenuous year it is delight 
to dwell in these amenities. But I must 
deny myself more than a passing refer- 
ence to these things, and leave to others 
the story, and the reminiscence, and the 
happy memory; and without wearing 
your patience by much speaking, I must 
do what is looked for by you to-night. 

It is more than a year since the present 
management took up the grave respon- 
sibilities of the work so grandly inaugu- 
rated in the years that are gone. It is 
fitting that we should give some account 
of our stewardship, that we consider 
briefly what is being done and look to- 
gether into the future. This is properly 
my task to-night, and turning aside from 
the more fascinating indulgence in the 
memories and experiences we have in 
common, I shall confine myself to it 
during the few minutes I am upon my 
feet. 

A year ago we told you that the Col- 
lege had been removed from its former 
location to one suitable to its present 
needs and its future usefulness. We 
promised the lengthening of the work 
by adding to the school calendar; the 
broadening of the work by the addition 
of more than twenty new courses, of pri- 
vate lessons, and elective studies; the 
deepening of the work by insistence 


upon specialization on the part of the 
old teaching-staff and by the importa- 
tion of lecturers, artists, and special in- 
structors of national reputation ; the ele- 
vating of the work by a fixed scholastic 
requirement for admission that would 
add greatly to the value and meaning of 
every diploma issued, as well as to the 
educational standing of the College. 
These promises of expansion in length, 
breadth, depth, and height have all been 
kept in the spirit and in the letter. We 
also promised to conserve and cherish 
all that was precious in the old, all the 
legacies of the gracious past, at the 
same time that we emphasized those 
logical expansions and readjustments 
made necessary by the requirements of 
the day and indicated in the trend of 
things which foreshadows the demands 
of the morrow. 

But the end is not yet. We must not 
dwell upon these things in the spirit 
of self-congratulation. ‘ Pointing with 
pride’? is a phrase more fitting the 
mouth of politician than of pedagogue. 
Nor is it necessary for your information 
nor to secure your endorsement. A hun- 
dred emphatic letters from a hundred 
representative alumni have sufficiently 
indicated what our leading graduates 
think of the advance entered upon. We 
have not reached the end of our journey, 
though we have passed a milestone. I 
speak of these things only that we may 
have some historical perspective in our 
discussion to-night, and, like the moun- 
tain-climber, look backward for an in- 
stant over the path while getting breath 
to press forward in the work yet to be 
done. And the climber often cannot see 
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the true summit at all while scaling the 
ridges that hide it, nor does he know 
just what it is like. My friends, we are 
upon such a ridge to-night, and the sum- 
mit is yet afar off and hidden in clouds. 
It is my hope that the true summit, when 
we find it in our climbing, will be an en- 
dowed institution of liberal arts. But if 
that is to be, it is in the clouds. We can- 
not tell. Let us climb up this ridge first, 
and then take breath and look again. 

Certain it is that we occupy as an in- 
stitution a unique place, and can do a 
work that is as useful as it is unique. 
The field is largely our own. We do not 
compete with the great endowed univer- 
sities and technical schools, for our 
work touches theirs but at certain points. 
Our paths may cross, but do not blend. 
While we do not have to compete with 
the invested millions and vast prestige of 
colleges such as these, we have no real 
competition to fear from special and pri- 
vate schools of oral expression. None 
attempts a work so broad; none has the 
teaching force, reputation, resources, 
nor constituents to make real competi- 
tion possible. We have but to maintain 
our lead; to do, and not to doze. We 
must keep our banner in the van. What 
are our problems? 

First and forever the emphasis must 
be placed upon all that makes for the 
total well-being of the student. We must 
meet his social, physical, professional, in- 
tellectual, spiritual needs, so far as it is 
within the function and influence of any 
institution to do these things. This is 
absolutely fundamental if we would meet 
the trust of the parent and rise to the 
level of our responsibilities and high 
privilege. When the student grows 
steadily toward the fulness of his possi- 
bilities there is no question as to the 
stability of a school. 

We have noted with satisfaction the 
growth in the social activities of the 
school during the year just closed, and 
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the management has encouraged every 
normal and well-directed outreaching 
of this kind. Some “Greek Letter” 
societies have been established. I am 
glad of it. When charter-members are 
wisely chosen and by-laws adopted of a 
nature to prevent abuses sometimes in- 
cidental to such organizations they are 
a good thing for college as well as for 
students. There have been, too, more 
social functions of a semi-formal char- 
acter, all, so far as I know, conducted 
with dignity, taste, and in a spirit broadly 
fraternal. These are good things. Social 
outreachings need only wise guidance. 
To quarrel with them is to quarrel with 
the divinely appointed order of things; 
and when this need is met in the right 
spirit and with a sense of proportion, it 
makes for the beauty and worth of stu- 
dent life and character. It is an influ- 
ence sweet and sane and healthy. 
Again, we must meet the physical 
needs of the pupil. Where he sleeps, 
and how much, what he eats, and what 
exercise he has are vital to the success 
of the student and, hence, vital to the 
success of the institution. To regulate 
these matters absolutely is out of our 
province, but we can know and we 
ought to care. We have been able to ac- 
complish much in a brief time through 
the appointment of a new officer, a Pre- 
ceptress, who has been a guide and 
friend to all within the sphere of her 
influence. For the coming year we have 
added to the staff a distinguished physi- 
cian as Medical Director. During his 
daily visits to the College he will not 
only minister to those who are sick and 
who seek his help, but, by timely advice 
and guidance, will do what he can to 
prevent sickness in our large school 
family. He is already at work on the 
problem of how to secure at the noon 
recess as substitute for pies and pickles 
a lunch that will be at once palatable and 
nutritious. These may seem minor con- 
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siderations, but they are major consid- 
erations. The quantity and quality of a 
student’s work and his success or failure 
cannot be disassociated from them. 
Involved with this problem is the 
question of what exercise and how 
much, Exercise taken from a_ stern 
sense of duty is of small benefit. To 
get the most out of exercise one must 
enjoy it. He must exercise with mind 
and heart, as well as with muscle. Rep- 
etition is wisely emphasized in physical 
as well as in intellectual training. Rep- 
etition is an important thing. So, too, 
is variety. A form of exercise incidental 
to a vocation, however valuable in itself, 
seldom gives results so quickly and ap- 
preciably helpful as the temporary sub- 
stitution of another form of exercise 
taken as recreation. One kind of exer- 
cise should be varied with the associa- 
tions of other forms, provided all are 
good in themselves. Again, there is a 
business and a professional side to this 
matter. Physical culture to-day in its 
pedagogic aspect includes recreative 
sports, educational gymnastics which 
are progressive and carefully graded, a 
training in personal and school hygiene, 
and medical gymnastics. All colleges 
and most State normal schools and pre- 
paratory schools of any standing to-day 
are equipped with gymnasia. Nearly a 
score of our graduates were taking work 
at the Hemenway Gymnasium last sum- 
mer, and a number even larger were at 
work in other summer schools. This 
tells its own story. In physical training, 
as in everything else, we must hold fast 
to all that we have and have proven be- 
yond all question to be good. We must 
hold fast to the true principles of bodily 
education, and we must equip our stu- 
dents for the conditions which as teach- 
ers they will and must meet. If we 
advertise physical training in our cat- 
alogue we must teach it in a way to 
prepare our students to meet the de- 
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mands of the schools, not of a decade 
ago, but of to-day. 

A year ago, feeling that the most 
pressing need for strengthening was in 
the department of English, we increased 
the number of courses at a bound from 
seven to seventeen. Our resources were 
too limited to do everything at once. 
This year the most significant expan- 
sion is in the realm of physical training. 
Our beautiful college home has no ade- 
quate facilities for the new physical 
work, although there is room enough 
for the work which we have had, and 
which, of course, will be continued. 
We have leased additional quarters 
where there is room for the added 
work with wands, dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, for the fancy marching, esthetic 
dancing, fencing, belle cycle, and bas- 
ket-ball. This work, as well as the 
courses in the theory of physical ed- 
ucation, personal and school hygiene, 
will be added during the coming year. 

No new courses in English will be 
given the coming year, but the work in 
the “College Entrance Requirements ” 
will be extended to three classes. A 
thorough course in Poetics will be the 
next feature in the English Department. 

The new Art Department will be 
continued on lines similar to those in- 
stituted during its first year, but will 
receive a substantial equipment. 

The Dramatic Department will be 
enlarged, and its work will receive new 
impetus through a new and most capa- 
ble instructor. While we should not 
narrow our work to any one line, yet 
dramatic schools have their place and 
usefulness, and for the few who are pre- 
paring for a stage career our elective 
work should be broad enough, thorough 
enough, practical and technical enough, 
to make it unnecessary for any to seek 
further preparation for the theatre. 
Again, the coming year will witness an 
increase in the number and variety of 
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public recitals. Students need the stim- 
ulation and the experience of appearing 
before large audiences; and theory 
without practice ever has been inade- 
quate, and ever will be. The fine eve- 
ning course in Shakespeare’s historical 
plays to be given in the autumn by a 
group of distinguished public readers 
will be educational as well as inspira- 
tional. The newly organized ‘“Con- 
gress,” as well as a series of special 
public debates, will give practice and 
encouragement to the newly established 
courses in Extemporaneous Speaking, 
Debate, and other forms of original ora- 
toric composition and delivery. The 
value of this creative work cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. In the fasci- 
nation of literary and dramatic inter- 
pretation and artistic rendition its 
importance is sometimes obscured, and 
“Schools of Oratory” often so far lose 
all sense of proportion as to teach 
almost everything but oratory. 

But as the largest number of our 
students who plan to make professional 
use of their equipment intend to teach, 
it is to the training of a sufficient supply 
of competent teachers that we must give 
our most serious attention. It is funda- 
mental that they must know what they 
purpose to teach. One of the saddest 
of sights is a man trying to teach that 
which he but half knows. No diploma 
or encouragement should be given to 
the indolent and the incompetent. It is 
a wrong to the pupil, to the institution, 
and to the community. Our students 
should be prepared also for the condi- 
tions into which they must enter as 
teachers. They must know the class- 
room problems. They must visit schools, 
observe, report, and discuss what they 
have learned. They must know the 
meaning of school management, school 
hygiene, something of text-books, and 
something of discipline, although I may 
observe in passing that good teaching is 
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the most active antiseptic to disorder. 
Our students must have developed in 
them the pedagogic sense which can 
estimate justly the value of each day’s 
lesson in each branch of study. They 
should be guided to a familiarity with 
reports, discussions, and the current 
events in the educational world, and be 
directed in the reading of educational 
publications. They must be taught 
something of psychology, something of 
the simplest, best-tested, surest methods 
of instruction, something of educational 
history, of the work and contributions 
of the great men who have given us 
what we have of educational science to- 
day. 

But in our expansions and additions 
of new courses where are we to stop ? 
There is a limit to time and to strength. 
Where is the line to be drawn? We 
should not duplicate the work of pre- 
paratory schools. We should not take 
the time which should be given to the 
special work of this institution — that 
which students come here for, because 
they cannot get it elsewhere—and de- 
vote it to teaching the composition, rhet- 
oric, literature, history, or elementary 
science of grammar and high schools. 
This we are doing to-day and must do in 
part for some months to come, because 
we are undergoing a process of transition 
to requirements for admission from no 
requirements for admission. The work 
done in these subjects should be ad- 
vanced work, not elementary, nor a re- 
study of high-school courses. The 
remedy is to be found in a standard of 
admission high enough to prevent the 
necessity of stealing time from our 
proper curriculum to teach grammar- 
school work, and not so high as to keep 
out those whose general foundation is 
good enough to enable them to enter 
upon professional study at an age when 
they are ready to make special prepara- 
tion for life-work. When this standard 
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is firmly established and we have three 
classes in the College which have met 
it our work will be so well graded that 
time will be found to do what needs to 
be done without overtaxing the pupil. 

Again, and apart from purely profes- 
sional considerations, we are to keep in 
view the fact that we have a mission in 
this country in diffusing culture, beauty, 
ideals, influences that make for things 
that are just and pure and true and 
lovely and of good report. We live in 
what we'know and see and enjoy. Our 
wealth is not in our havings, but in our 
perceptions and capacity of apprecia- 
tion. We may send out ministers of 
glad tidings who may not seek to teach 
at all in the formal way, but whose 
teaching is no less potent because in- 
direct. We teach temperance in our 
schools, and frighten and horrify the 
youngsters with text-books and pictures 
of scarified stomachs and _hob-nailed 
livers. Music, art, literature, new visions 
of the beauties of life and the worthi- 
ness of living are subtler educators 
than those things. Good and beauty are 
the best antiseptic to fight evil and 
ugliness. 

But this thought if carried out would 
take us too far afield. It is not easy to 
limit the place and power for good and 


help which a true study of the work and . 


ideals of the College affords. It is for 
us finally to improve steadily and relig- 
iously not only the facilities and scope 
and selection of studies and the quantity 
of the work, but to make its quality ever 
better. To that end we teachers must 
keep at work. Like teacher like school. 
We must be afire with love and zeal for 
study and new advance if we want 
others to catch the spark. We must 
have an eager stimulating intellectual 
atmosphere that shall give both training 
and impulse. We must make our own 
output better year by year. I purpose 
to add hereafter to our teaching-staff 
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only those who, while they may have 
been prepared here, have won their 
spurs in other fields. We must not im- 
pose upon our pupils the experiments 
of apprentices. Work performed is the 
surety of work that will be performed. 
We must press forward with our own 
preparation and study, and gain ever in 
breadth of general culture. But realiz- 
ing that wisdom was not born with us 
and will not die with us, we must wel- 
come most hospitably specialists from 
without our gates. They already have 
proved themselves an inspiration and a 
power in our work, as they come among 
us with their fulness and fineness of cul- 
ture, asking questions, answering ques- 
tions, showing methods. We want their 
help and we welcome it. We must re- 
member finally, fellow teachers, that 
after all our study and all the skill and 
the culture we may acquire we shall 
teach chiefly by our example; and in 
the upbuilding of an institution we 
must ever keep in view that in a very 
real sense the teacher is the school, and 
that simplicity, honesty, love of truth, 
and love of goodness are the founda- 
tion and the bulwark of every institution 
that long endures. We must consecrate 
and reconsecrate ourselves to our work 
if we hope for God’s blessing upon it. 

Now I have said these things to- 
night to you because they belong to 
you as children and lovers of the Alma 
Mater. This is not my work now. It is 
ours. My relation to it is my responsi- 
bility, and is a trust. The future, as 
well as the present and the past, be- 
longs to us in common. As we share 
the memories and, if we are prospered, 
will share the satisfaction of advance in 
reputation and usefulness, so we should 
share in the effort for the upbuilding, 
each in his own way and according to 
his own means, but zealously, with all 
his might. 

The direct financial burden the man- 
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agement of course must bear. Let me 
give you some figures to show what the 
advances you hailed so warmly a year 
ago have cost. The assumption of the 
responsibilities of management alone 
have already cost, in less than two 
years, in payments of money, in secur- 
ities and interest and salary to President 
Emerson, the former proprietor, the sum 
of $30,788, and several thousands are to 
be paid next year. The change in loca- 
tion from the South End to the Back 
Bay and the beautiful new home prac- 
tically doubled the rent. The increase 
of the teaching-staff from eighteen to 
thirty-two, with the additions to it of 
several brilliant and distinguished lec- 
turers and artists, entailed a great 
growth in the salary list, and the 
)}annual expense of conducting the 
‘school is now nearly thirty thousand 
dollars. Moreover, the establishment of 
a standard for admission—the one 
step which you welcomed most warmly 
as vitally essential to raising the whole 
standard of efficiency and to securing 
the widest educational recognition — 
necessarily cut off many hundreds of 
dollars in tuitions of those who could 
not meet the new requirement. The 
College is unendowed and depends 
solely upon its tuitions for its mainte- 
nance —for its existence. 

It is customary on occasions like this 
for the president of a college or some 
representative of the management to 
present the needs of the Alma Mater to 
the children, and it is customary for the 
alumni to respond in pledges of finan- 
cial aid for the new laboratory or observ- 


We are all wise in capacity, though 
so few in energy. There needs but one 
wise man in a company, and all are 
wise, so rapid is the contagion.— Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
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atory or scholarships or the endowment 
of some special chair. Our alumni are 
young, and very few of them can help in 
any such way, nor is such appeal now 
made, I feel that you realize the spirit 
in which we are working — that you per- 
ceive what we are earnestly trying to do 
— that you will not misunderstand. I 
believe you want to help us, and would 
gladly know the way. A year ago I told 
you that the new burdens and heavy re- 
sponsibilities were taken on because we 
believed it right for the institution, her 
good name and high usefulness, and for 
the good of every pupil in it, and for the 
standing of every one who holds a di- 
ploma from it, that these things should 
be done. They were done, as I said 
then, largely on faith. I felt you would 
see and would help. You could not send 
money, nor was it asked, but you could 
send us pupils, you could make effort 
that others should have the benefit of 
the advance and the institution should 
have the support which increased num- 
bers would give. 

The promises made to you have all 
been carried out. We said to you that 
in the measure of your support would 
we return to our students in enlarge- 
ment, in equipment, in higher efficiency. 
The result was even as I anticipated. 
The membership has grown. Your co- 
operation has enabled and encouraged 
us to undertake these larger responsi- 
bilities discussed to-night. Again, we 
need your prayers, your helping hands. 
We call upon you in faith and in con- 
fidence. ‘“‘ Come over into Macedonia 
and help us!” 


The best piece of good fortune which 
can come to one is opportunity for in- 
timacy with a leader, in whatever line 
of life he may be engaged.—Hdward 
Everett Hale. 
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woducational and Recreative Gymnastics. 


An ENLARGEMENT OF THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
BY CLAIRE M. DE LANo. 


FUNDAMENTAL principles based on uni- 
versal laws do not vary. The endeavor 
of the new work in physical culture in 
Emerson College will be to illustrate 
how the Emerson system may be 
adapted to the modern gymnasium. 
Every year there is a greater demand 
for the Emerson College work in the 
city high schools and the State normal 
schools. As these schools are already 
equipped by the State, it is necessary 
that our graduates become familiar 
with their equipment and with the best 
method of using it. 

To keep abreast of the times, we 
need not change our principles, but 
we must adapt the demonstration of 
them to existing conditions. For in- 
stance, the balance-beams found in the 
modern gymnasium can be used for our 
poising-exercises, beautifully illustrating 
the correct position of the body in rela- 
tion to the law of gravitation. There is 
nothing better —the slack wire excepted 
— for the cultivation of muscular sense. 

A prominent psychologist has said 
that the man who can draw two circles 
at the same time, one with the right 
hand and the other with the left, can 
do everything else better for having 
accomplished this co-ordination of mind 
and muscular sense. We endeavor to 
obtain this result by means of light In- 
dian clubs, dumb-bells, and wands. By 
the skilful use of this light apparatus 
we gain greater control of the bodily 
powers. We also stimulate the circu- 
lation, respiration, and other physio- 
logical processes, and at the same time 
we obey the laws of “ opposition,” “ sup- 
ply and demand,” “strengthening the 
centres while freeing the surfaces.” 


Physiology teaches that as the motive 
powers increase they demand some out- 
let requiring greater skill, more mascu- 
line strength, and a greater range of 
movement than is possible without ap- 
paratus. These are factors that are nec- 
essary in order to increase the pleasure 
and interest in exercise, — features 
which are especially necessary during 
growth and adolescence, as this period 
is always accompanied by impulses to 
activity due to the surcharging of the 
central system. This ever-increasing 
activity should be directed towards vig- 
orous exercise, given systematically and 
in play, thus turning this new vital force 
in a healthful direction. 

Play is the natural outlet for the ac- 
tivities of the young, from the baby 
kicking its tiny legs and doubling up 
its little fist, to the children of a larger 
growth delighting in tennis, golf, and 
football. Plays are progressive only as 
they exhibit complexity of movement. 
Moreover, it will be found that the fun- 
damental habits formed during playtime 
have a reflex action throughout all the 
later life. A game of basket-ball will 
help more in the fight against that arch 
enemy of all expression, self-conscious- 
ness, than any other means. In play, 
conventionality is lost sight of and we 
come nearer to the real individual. 
Here we can judge of his strength and 
weakness, and be guided as to the con- 
ditions necessary to his further devel- 
opment. The Emerson system can be 
adapted to games or plays in many dif- 
ferent ways, especially to the new game 
Belle Cycle. 

A member of the faculty of Welles- 
ley College, suffering from nervous 
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prostration, —the result of overwork, — 
was sent to Paris to consult a distin- 
guished specialist. He prescribed a 
number of psycho-physical movements 
similar to the fourth division of exer- 
cises of the Emerson system. His direc- 
tions were faithfully carried out. Later 
Miss Morgan determined to make a 
game or play which would embody 
these movements. Belle Cycle was the 
result. A combination of elastic poise 
and harmonizing movements, a color- 
scheme for training the eye, together 
with the stimulus of the competitive 
element, serve to make this game an 
elixir of life to people troubled with 
nervous disorders. 

Dr, Emerson has taught that we must 
look to Egypt, “the mother of art and 
science,” for the “ first manifestation of 
mind in art forms.” There dancing also 
had its birth. Following the same evo- 
lution as sculpture, it probably reached 
its perfect maturity in the same age 
and place, — that of Phidias in Greece. 
This might be called the genesis of the 
dance. Yet it is certain that dancing 
was born with man, and that from the 
beginning it was allied to gesture. The 
Greek word for dancing is omas or 
Orchesis, meaning the art of expressive 
gesture, governing not only the move- 
ments of the feet, but the discipline of 
the entire body. As the Greeks stand 
first in the perfection of bodily develop- 
ment, it would seem wise to include 
among our own means to this end that 
form of exercise which they esteemed 
above all others, declaring that “ skilful 
dancers were the sages of the foot and 
the hand, because their gestures ex- 
pressed the mysteries of nature.”’ Ath- 
enzus said the Arcadians were a wise 
people because up to the age of thirty 
they practised the art of dancing. I 
should like to go still further, and say 
that a wise people would practise this 
art until the allotted threescore years 
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and ten. No other exercise will so 
greatly aid one to gain and keep agil- 
ity, suppleness, strength, and vigor as 
this art of rhythmic movement. 

Lecture courses on personal and 
school hygiene are becoming an es- 
sential part of every school curriculum. 
The need for them is clearly set forth 
in the Annual Report of Dean Russell, 
of the Teachers’ College, New York 
City : — 

‘In common with most Americans, 
we have honored the educational princi- 
ples — a sound mind in a sound body 
—more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. Yet we must realize that 
intellectual training without the phys- 
ical ability to apply it is a waste of 
time, and that character-building without 
a sound physical foundation is a well-nigh 
impossible task. No training can be of 
greater service than that which incul- 
cates habits of right living. Hygiene, 
or the art and science of health, is the 
most important study in the education 
of any person. School life is a highly 
artificial product of modern civilization. 
It is to-day one of the most sedentary 
occupations in which workers are en- 
gaged, and its social significance is 
readily discoverable in the fact that 
approximately fifteen millions of chil- 
dren — more than one-fifth of the pop- 
ulation — are being influenced for good 
or ill by the schoolroom environment.” 

School hygiene is a distinct branch 
of the general subject of physical educa- 
tion. Dealing as it does with the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of healthful 
conditions of school life, no teacher, 
whatever her specialty, can afford to be 
without at least a general knowledge of 
this all-important subject. She need not 
necessarily be an ophthalmologist, a 
physician, or a teacher of mere gym- 
nastics; but knowing something of the 
methods of all these specialists, she can 
see that the work of the pupil, and the 
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conditions under which the work is 
done, conform as nearly as possible to 
recognized hygienic principles. 

All gymnastic or physical-culture 
creeds contain certain elements of 
good. To cull the wheat from the 
chaff and utilize ‘it, not merely for 
decoration, but as a corrective and pre- 
ventive medicament, is the duty of the 
school hygienist and the teacher of 
physical culture. The new courses will 
not attempt to prepare specialists, as 
this would be impossible without a 
fundamental knowledge of medicine, 
biology, physics, chemistry, and an- 
thropology. 

No two teachers will teach under the 
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same conditions of environment, but 
this course will endeavor to show them 
how to make the most of existing con- 
ditions from a hygienic standpoint. 
Understanding the physical organism 
of the child, the laws of heredity, 
growth, and development, the signs of 
health and disease, the principles of 
lighting, heating, ventilation, and san- 
itation, the proper measurements neces- 
sary to the diagnosis of disease and the 
correction of deformity, — with a knowl- 
edge of all these requisites, can any 
teacher or mother fail to realize that 
an evolution to better things must come 
through the development of the as yet 
unformed habits of the child? 


H Detter from Miss Benfey. 


A LESSON IN DRAMATIZATION. 


To the Graduate Class of 1903 :— 

As some of you are probably already 
at work preparing the literary form of a 
poem or prose story that you wish to 
read or recite next year, Dean Southwick 
has desired that I make this communi- 
cation to you, — in October I shall have 
the pleasure of meeting you as a class 
for five lectures, and the subject of one 
of them will be “ The Dramatization of 
Prose and of Poetry for Public Reading.” 
But in the meantime I will make a few 
suggestions for those who desire to do 
summer work. And I will accept from 
each member of the class one story or 
one poem, which he has dramatized for 
public reading during the summer, and 
will correct the literary form of it. 

To assist you in learning how to drama- 
tize, read the great story-tellers and ob- 
serve their methods: 

1. The Book of Judges, which con- 
tains the greatest short stories ever writ- 
ten. 


2. The story of Joseph. 

3. Guy de Maupassant, the greatest 
story-teller outside the Bible. 

4. Alphonse Daudet. 

5. Rudyard Kipling. 

6. H. C. Bunner. 

Also read Richard Harding Davis, 
Mary L. Wilkins, and Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, and observe three things: first, 
that they do not know ‘‘how much to 
leave in the inkstand;” second, their 
frequent failure in logical dramatic se- 
quence; third, the weakness often found 
in the conclusion of a story. 

Suggestions for dramatization of a 
story or of a poem: 

1. Make the material that you wish to 
dramatize your own; this may require two 
or three hundred readings of the story 
or poem, —it may require more, — but 
the material is not yours until you live it 
as much as did the author in writing it. 

2. Find the purpose of the author in 
writing the poem or the story. 
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3. Tell the poem or story in your own 
language in twenty-five words; tell it 
again in one hundred words; tell it again 
in two hundred words. Lay your work 
aside for as long a time as possible — at 
least for one week. Now return to your 
two hundred words and you will be able 
to correct them in many ways. 

4. Take your poem or story, and, 
using the language of the author, repro- 
duce in his words the identical story 
told in your own language in two hun- 
dred words. 

To illustrate; suppose you have se- 
lected Mary L. Wilkins’s story, “A Lover 
of Flowers” for dramatization. After 
you have made the material your own, 
you find that Miss Wilkins’s purpose in 
writing the story is to give an example 
of perfect love. You have followed sug- 
gestion three and are now ready for the 
fourth. You can begin your story by the 
dialogue between Silas and Althea, or by 
a narrative. I would suggest the dialogue 
as more spirited. When Althea leaves 
Silas then begin your narrative and give 
the three necessary facts: i.e., the death 
of Silas’s father and mother; the hard 
character and stingy nature of the father 


and Silas’s own generous nature; that 


Silas lived entirely alone and did not de- 
sire other friends than his flowers, This 
narrative should be made identical in its 
use with the Greek chorus— which 
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George Eliot has employed with such 
great effect. 

Now comes the second act, so to speak, 
in the scene of Silas’s first call on Sun- 
day evening, and the “chorus” assists 
in carrying the story up through Mrs. 
Rose’s arrangement for the marriage. 
The third act is the climax in the scene 
between Silas and Althea, ending with 
the “chorus” that gives Silas’s condi- 
tion when Althea leaves him. Fourth 
act, the culmination, —here the ‘“cho- 
rus” informs the audience how Silas 
made his decision known to Mrs. Rose 
and also how the neighbors regard his 
broken troth. The last act begins with 
Silas’s condition told by the “chorus,” 
and the news of Althea’s approaching 
marriage; then the brief dialogue be- 
tween Silas and Althea, and a few words 
of ‘‘chorus ” introducing the child, and 
the short dialogue she has with Silas, 
which completes the story. 

Of course, in so short a story it would 
not be wise to divide the material into 
acts before your audience, but in your 
dramatization such a division is invalu- 
able. 

If these suggestions prove helpful in . 
your work this summer I shall be very 
glad. 

With happy anticipations of seeing 
you in October, 

IDA BENFEY. 


The Graduate Course in Platform Hrt. 


CHRISTINE ARNBERG, ’ol. 


IF 
‘* Variety ’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavor”’ 
then those Graduate students who took 
the course in Platform Art this year have 
been allowed more than the usual amount 
of spice in their winter’s régime. 


The course was opened by Mrs. South- 
wick, who made us realize more than 
ever that the artist must be true to him- 
self, as well as to his audience. We saw 
through her eyes that the public want 
two things: the recognition of life’s in- 
completeness and the assurance that our 
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aspirations may be reached, ultimately. 


There is no large audience which does’ 


not contain many who feel crushed by 
the disappointments of life; and if the 
reader convinces them of the possibility 
of final attainment his appeal is irresisti- 
ble. An audience will not long tolerate 
cynicism. Whether they know it or not, 
people wish to believe that right and 
high aspirations will be fulfilled. 

After Mrs. Southwick came Mr. Pow- 
ers. Although a stranger to many of us 
in the réle of teacher, his genial presence 
and delightful smile of encouragement 
made us feel quite willing to attempt 
anything in the line of impersonation. 
From him we learned the importance, in 
delineating a character, of seeing it so 
clearly for ourselves that the features, the 
color of the hair, and the kind of clothes 
worn by such an one could be described, 
if necessary. Then when we have a dis- 
tinct, clear-cut picture of a character in 
our minds it will be comparatively easy 
to suggest his movements and attitudes 
to an audience. 

Mr. Powers showed us that in treating 
a dialogue we should endeavor to sustain 
the relationship between the characters 
without trying to de the different charac- 
ters. “In that relation of characters to 
each other you begin to paint the picture 
for your audience.”” He impressed upon 
us the fact that a subtle change of atti- 
tude means everything to an audience. 

Miss Blalock came next, with lessons 
in negro dialect. She advocated the use 
of much common sense in reading the 
dialect. The reason for much that is 
distinctly bad in the delineation of negro 
character may be found in the common 
practice of allowing the dialect to obscure 
the thought. Miss Blalock in her read- 
ings to the class was an example of what 
she wished to inculcate. 

Then came Mr. Grilley, to advocate 
the reading of comedy. To be sure, the 
lessons sometimes approached the “ragic 
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when Mr. Grilley was obliged to use 
strenuous measures to induce the stu- 
dents to “show the audience the joke.” 
We had some desperate struggles with 
dialects of different languages, and the 
results were certainly humorous to all 
but the student who was making the 
effort to be eloquent. 

But at the end of Mr. Grilley’s course 
we all felt that there was a mission for 
the reader of humor; and one no less 
worthy than that of the interpreter of 
other lines of work. Many a weary, dis- 
couraged soul can be refreshed and en- 
couraged in the battle of life by being 
brought to an appreciation of the right 
relation of values—nothing develops 
the sense of proportion as does really 
good humor. 

Miss Noyes gave as her contribution 
to the course lessons in child imperson- 
ation. We learned from her that we must 
indeed ‘become as little children” in 
order truthfully to interpret child-life and 
sayings. 

There is a demand everywhere for 
true portrayal of child character. It is 
because “child dialect” has been so 
atrociously rendered that it has fallen 
into disrepute. 

Miss Noyes’s successor was Mr. Arm- 
strong, with Scotch dialect as his spe- 
cialty. From his readings to the class 
we gained an appreciation of the rugged 
strength as well as of the sweetness of 
the language. We found that these quali- 
ties are reflected by the reader only after 
an intimate knowledge of Scotch charac- 
ter. The wealth of soul life, the deep 
feeling, the tender, emotional nature 
always so carefully concealed, but always 
underneath all, give the sweetness and 
depth to the language as well as to the 
character. 

When Miss Benfey came to us our 
cup seemed to be overflowing. In her 
lectures to the class, she made us feel the 
wisdom and, indeed, the necessity of 
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drawing from all sources — books, pic- 
tures, music, everything — for inspira- 
tion in our work as artists. Of the deeper 
things of life we can hope to express 
only that which we have experienced, 
either in reality or through the imagina- 
tion. 

Life seemed greater, more wonderful 
to us after we heard Miss Benfey. We 
found that, after all, most of us have 
seen only one side. 

The last one in this inspiring com- 
pany was Miss Elvie Burnette. She 
talked from the viewpoint of the reader 
in a concert company. She gave us a 
brief description of the trials and tribu- 
lations of the concert reader, but has- 
tened to assure us that there is “a balm 
in Gilead” to compensate for many of 
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the hardships. To know that one is in- 
strumental in bringing happiness into 
the lives of those who have little chance 
for recreation is to feel that one’s work 
has not been in vain. 

Miss Burnette also spoke at some 
length on stage presence, reminding us 
that on the stage, as elsewhere, first im- 
pressions are lasting. An otherwise fine 
piece of rendering may be ruined by an 
unfortunate stage presence. 

When we look back upon the galaxy 
of teachers and their varied specialties 
we feel that it has been almost an em- 
barrassment of riches. Surely the Grad- 
uate class is placed under an immense 
debt of gratitude to Dean Southwick for 
his efforts in their behalf during the sea- 
son of 1go1r-02. 


Some impressions of the Character of Djabal. 


DEAN SOUTHWICK BEFORE THE BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY. 


THOSE who were privileged to hear the 
recent production of ‘The Return of 
the Druses,” by the Boston Browning 
Society, in Chickering Hall, were im- 
pressed by the remarkable psycholog- 
ical and dramatic study presented by 
Dean Southwick, in the character of 
Djabal, the leading role. Since the play 
was given the Dean has defined his 
interpretation of Browning’s interesting 
and complex character in an address 
delivered to the Browning Society. We 
are especially happy in being able to re- 
port the address, in view of the fact that 
“The Return of the Druses” will be 
studied in one of the courses in the 
College next season :— 


If not the most sympathetic, Djabal is 
surely one of the most significant characters 
in Browning’s tragedy. Much more study 
should have been given it than it was possi- 
ble for me to give in the crowded weeks be- 
fore the play; and in justice to the society 


and to the poet, I will say that I should not 
have accepted the honor of taking the part 
had I not supposed until actual rehearsals 
had begun that the play was to be read and 
not acted. Indeed, I had risen from a hasty 
reading of the tragedy with the prevailing 
notion that our Browning was not a drama- 
tist, and that, however keen his dramatic 
perceptions or however strong his situations, 
he was too unfamiliar with stage-craft to pro- 
duce a play that would appeal to the average 
theatregoer. 

But the committee thought otherwise, and_ 
the outcome seems a vindication of their 
judgment. It was clear that the production 
proved interesting to a Browning audience; 
and I can see no reason why, with its ap- 
peal to eye and ear and imagination, its 
intense emotional interest, its opportunities 
for strong acting, and its ethical lessons, 
this play should not, whenever adequately 
presented, interest the playgoer of to-day. 
To this end it is possible that a condensa- 
tion to three acts and some transpositions 
would aid its effectiveness; and it is cer- 
tain that most of the longer speeches 
should be condensed and some of the 
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“asides” suppressed entirely. “If this be 


treason make the most of it.” But, as in” 


the case of him who complained that he 
hadn’t room to swing a cat and received 
the naive reply: “ But why should you swing 
a cat? ”’ so it may be urged that we want our 
Browning just as he is; and why should we 
sacrifice his beautiful lines and subtle shad- 
ings merely to popularize him with the the- 
atregoing public? And the answer is con- 
vincing to all who take that point of view. 
Still, we can hardly escape the question, 
What are plays written for, anyhow? When 
we hear professors of English in our univer- 
sities and others of unquestioned scholarship 
declare that they do not wish to see Shake- 
speare upon the boards we see something 
more in this than a condemnation of the act- 
ing of to-day, something more than an im- 
plication that the only good actors are the 
dead actors. This attitude would probably 
trouble Shakespeare more than any other 
that could be taken. He wrote his plays to 
have them acted, and would have considered 
them failures if the “judicious,” “ the censure 
of the which ove must in his allowance over- 
weigh a whole theatre of others,” could find 
no pleasure in witnessing them. Shake- 
speare wrote his plays to be acted. To what 
end did Browning write his? 

But the answer to the question whether 
Browning wanted his plays to be seen and 
we are therefore warranted in such rearrange- 
ments as may best secure successful presen- 
tation, or whether he wrote with an object 
distinctly different, must be left to the court 
of individual judgment. That, to quote a 
Kiplingism, “is another story.” 

I am asked to give some impressions of 
the character of Djabal. I am thankful for 
the saving grace of that word “impressions ” 
which appears upon the program of the 
afternoon, for this paper had to be written 
most hastily, and less than twenty-four hours 
ago. Let us begin with the outside, the 
visual Djabal as he impressed me in my 
overhasty study. Though he has spent much 
time in Europe, he is an Oriental and would 
wear the garb of his people, but “wear it 
with a difference.” The text tells us that he 
is tall and has Arab characteristics. That 
he is dark is apparent from reference to his 
“ swarthy brow.” Although we are told that 
the Druses were not dark, either Browning 
did not know it, or with the royal preroga- 
tive of genius changed their complexion be- 
cause it would better serve to have them 
dark. I conceive, too, that Djabal would 
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have the aquiline profile of the Arab, and I 
added the mustache and small beard to fur- 
ther suggest the man of action who, if a 
schemer rather than a fighter,—not a pro- 
fessional soldier, — could execute as forcibly 
as he could plan brilliantly; a man resource- 
ful, dominant, at once the fox and the lion. 
Such seemed to me the outward man Djabal. 

When we turn the eye inward the vision 
becomes less clear, for we find an 


“ Arab instinct, thwarted ever 
By a Frank policy —and with, in turn, 
A Frank brain, thwarted by an Arab heart.” 


We find one who in certain phases of thought 
and action illustrates Dr. Fleisher’s complete 
and graphic presentment of the “ Obsequious 
Leader,” and we find, too, a generosity, 
loathing of the false, unselfish love, and will- 
ingness to sacrifice which are impossible to 
the “ Obsequious Leader” save as passing 
emotions. Is Djabal, with his potential and 
essential greatness, a patriot or a charlatan? 
Can he be both enthusiast and impostor? 
As our inquiry is now into the mainsprings 
of his action, we can hardly avoid tracing 
his mental processes at each stage, the re- 
markable series of crises through which he 
is made to pass, and the action and reaction 
of character upon event and event upon 
character. 

When Djabal enters we see the man whose 
people have been cruelly outraged and op- 
pressed, whose family have been murdered ; 
a man, like Hamlet, driven to revenge “ by 
heaven and by hell.” We see, too, one who 
has dreamed a great dream for his people 
and has given up youth and the joys of youth 
that his dream may be realized. He has laid 
deep plans, acquired influence, accomplished 
much by ways that are legitimate. But, in 
an evil hour, conceiving that he may secure 
his results more certainly by playing upon 
the superstition of his simple tribe, he pro- 
claims himself their great Khalif, whose pre- 
dicted reincarnation is awaited, and he re- 
inforces the assumption with pretended mir- 
acles, — 

‘“A few of Europe’s secrets that subdue the flame, the 
wave.” 
Doubt changes to confidence. It looks as if 
success would crown his efforts, and the end 
justify the means. The hour of private ven- 
geance, of public vindication of justice, a 
patriot’s triumph and a people’s redemption, 
is at hand. 

When Djabal comes before us he is in- 

volved in the results outward and inward of 
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his imposture. Outwardly victorious, he is 
inwardly baffled and defeated. The price 
paid is too great. He has sacrificed his 
manhood and betrayed truth. We first see 
him at the moment of this realization. His 
love for Anael, whose faith turns to him like 
flower to light, shows him how low he has 
fallen: 


“ Till that woman crossed my path, 
On went I solely for my people’s sake: 
I saw her, and I then first saw myself.” 


Here is his first crisis. He resolves to ab- 
jure deceit, that his “false life shall hence- 
forth show true.” But in the moment when 
he feels he can by confession free himself 
from the accumulated consequences of 
fraud he finds that the forces he has set 
into motion bear him onward in iron neces- 
sity. The conditions of his imposture have 
become his Nemesis. The internal tragedy 
has begun. 

Rejecting with disgust the pretense of 
Hakeemship, he exults in his prowess as a 
man, glories in the adequacy of purely hu- 
man means: 

* Shout, rather, ‘ Djabal, Youssof’s child, thought slain 
With his whole race, the Druses’ Sheikhs, this Prefect 
Endeavored to extirpate — saved, a child, 

Returns from traversing the world, a man, 
Able to take revenge, lead back the march 
To Lebanon’—so shout, and who gainsays?”’ 

Just as he makes up his mind to proclaim 
the truth to his tribe, Khalil rushes in, hails 
him as God Hakeem, and impresses anew 
that only through their superstition can he 


hold his people ; that 
“* All who seek 
Man’s good must awe man, by such means as these.” 


Should he confess to the multitude they 
would reject him and his mission alike. 
The essential truth that he sees would not 
seem true to them. 

The pretense must be kept up before the 
crowd or the people’s cause is lost: 

“My nation —all my Druses — 

Those I must save and suffer thus to save.” 

And yet there is one to whom he can lay 
bare his soul, before whom he must stand 
clear. Itis that embodied Truth — Anael. We 
see him tortured with doubt if she loves him 
as man or adores him as God. When she 
says, “I am thine,” note how searchingly, 
how hungrily, he demands: 


“Mine? Djabal’s?—As if Hakeem had not been?”’ 
And when he finds she does love him with 


a great and human love, that his deceit 
is worse than useless,—a barrier between 
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them,— we hear all the bitterness of his self- 
reproach in his “ And she loved me.” Nought 
remained but that to add to the conscious- 
ness of his wrong. He will reveal the whole 
truth to her and abide the consequences. 
But Pride and Love unite to keep him from 
the confession. 


“ Avow the truth? I cannot! In what words 
Avow that all she loved in me was false?” 


Thus speaks Pride. And Love adds : 


“?T is not for my sake, but for Anael’s sake 
J leave her soul this Hakeem where it leans!” 


There is another way open. He will take 
it. He can avoid the shame of confessing at 
all, if he leaves to others the task which he 
has practically completed,—his people’s 
deliverance. He can leave Anael in pos- 
session of her belief that holds her safe 
above the world of deceit and disillusion- 
ment, safe in her ideal world. 


** She cannot touch that world 
By ever knowing what I truly am.” 


Again is there a crisis in this resolve to 
give up Anael and the glories of leadership 
and escape from his problem by flight. And 
yet again does the Nemesis of his own past 
pursue him. In the crisis Khalil announces 
the arrival of the Prefect, the close approach 
of the Nuncio, the nearness of the Venetian 
fleet. Again is Djabal swept into vigorous 
action. We see him instantly executive — 
clothed with immediate public responsibili- 
tes. 


‘“* Not now, my soul, draw back, at least! Not now.” 


And when Anael asks if on the killing of 
the Prefect he will be at once exalted as a 
god, the glory of the Auman exaltation and 
its all-sufficingness thrills in his voice as he 
says: 

“Texalted? What? 
He, there — we, thus — our wrongs revenged, our tribe 
Set free? Oh, then shall I, assure yourself, 
Shall you, shall each of us, be in his death 
Exalted !’’ 


It has seemed to him that Fate is mightier 
than all his efforts, and that as he began he 
must conclude. 

Anael, to give uttermost proof of faith 
and worthiness, has herself slain the Prefect. 
The thought that his imposture has 
wrought her to do this terrible deed whose 
memory can never be effaced is new punish- 
ment to Djabal. We see him sink upon his 
knees in humiliation and agony as he ad- 
mits his deceit and receives her condemna- 
tion. But when, again warmed to life and 
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hope by finding she loves him despite all, 
reaches out to him across the gulf his false- 
hood has made, accepts shame with the man 
in place of triumph with the god, and seeks 
to lead him to his people that he may re- 
peat his confession to them, Djabal meets 
yet another crisis in this opportunity. But 
he rejects the idea as he had rejected it be- 
fore, as destructive of his whole effort for 
his people’s good: 
““T came to lead my tribe where, bathed in glooms, 
Doth Bahumid the Renovator sleep: 
Anael, I saw my tribe ; I said, ‘ Without 
A miracle this cannot be’—I said, 
‘Be there a miracle!’ for I saw you!” 
He accepts all responsibility: 


“ The deed is mine ! 
And with it I accept its circumstance.” 


Djabal fails utterly to see that he does not, 
cannot, sweep Anael into acceptance of the 
fruits of his deceit; that greater than her 
love for him is her love of absolute Truth — 
that henceforth Anael is not his, but Truth’s. 
And as she goes forth to make the final sac- 
rifice which she believes to be the demand 
of the Higher Law, Djabal, in transport over 
Anael’s confession of love and exultation in 
the immediate triumph of his plans, gives 
up his struggle for Truth and throws him- 
self into the arms of Fate. 

But he has a great moment before the cur- 
tain falls upon the fourth act. It is when 
Loys, spurning Djabal’s proffer of safety 
from the Druses, seizes the kandjar and 
holds Djabal’s life in his hands as he bids 
him beg for mercy. Calmly he looks upon 
the steel, calmly into the eyes of the furious 
youth. With poise that reveals the potential 
greatness of the man he demands the return 
of the kandjar. And when Loys proves his 
courage by giving it, Djabal makes solemn 
pledge to plunge the dagger into his own 
heart should one Druse accuse him, The 
words of the guards convinced him he must 
have been betrayed, and in his pledge he 
knows it likely that he has pronounced his 
own death-sentence. He has created yet 
another crisis. 

We see Djabal in a yet different aspect in 
the last act, when by superb exercise of dom- 
inant personal power he holds the Druses 
against the insinuations of the Nuncio and 
his taunts to prove his supernatural claims 
by a miracle. When the veiled Druse, the 
reputed accuser, is brought in, Djabal, 
though desperate, nerves himself for the 
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crisis. Perhaps he can terrorize the witness 
as he has awed the seething crowd. After 
the first shock of discovery that the accuser 
is Anael he knows that the end is come, and 
he does not shrink. 


** Nor ’tis much evil thou inflictest : life 
Ends here. The cedars shall not wave for us: 
For there was crime, and must be punishment.” 


He has clearly perceived the springs of 
Anael’s action. He loves her as he has never 
loved before. Nay, more. In the crash of 
all his hopes for himself and the presence of 
immediate death, his man’s nature rises 
godlike. He is himself — sudlimated — 
eager to submit, to set free his soul that it 
may live in the light of the lesson it has 
learned, in the realm of the truth it has per- 
ceived. And Anael, killed by the contending 
forces of joy in the recognition of the real 
god in him, of agony that her deed had des- 
troyed him, with “‘ Hakeem” on her lips, falls 
dead. 

From this point on Djabal’s motives are 
clear, although another surprise and transi- 
tion are yet in store. After the pathetic, 
childlike appeal of Khalil, the prayer to 
Hakeem to restore Anael to life, and the last 
effort of the baffled Nuncio, who reads the 
truth in Djabal’s convulsed face, Djabal, re- 
jecting utterly the chance afforded by Anael’s 
dying cry of ‘“‘ Hakeem” to preserve his life, 
is ready to confess all. The words of avowal 
are on his lips when ring out the Venetian 
trumpets. He sees his people. He hears 
their cry of deliverance. He recalls his 
public duty. He is patriot once more. He 
will not save his life, but he will preserve his 
authority until he may delegate it and insure 
the successful completion of his task. He 
arouses his people to the greatness of their 
future, secures the leadership of Khalil, 
makes manly appeal to the generous chiv- 
alry of Loys, and, kneeling by the dead 
form of her who in the supreme crisis has 
shown him his true self, with one stroke sets 
free his soul. 

But ere the spirit departs he catches a 
glimpse of the Venetian banner floating over 
a redeemed people. He hears their cries of 
joy as long years ago he heard them in his 
dreams. “On to the Mountain, Druses!” 
shouts the dying patriot. He hears the 
winds of Palestine among the cedars. Night 
has come to him, but before his glazing eyes 
shines the star of Lebanon. 
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Vacation Reading. 


SUGGESTIONS POINTING TO PREPARATION FOR SOME OF NEXT YEAR’S COURSES. 


Course 1 in Group VII. (for Graduate 
students), entitled “Literary Study of 
the Bible,” is an important course for all 
students of literary and dramatic art. It 
is an interpretative course, and deals 
with the Bible purely as literature, the 
formal theological and doctrinal inter- 
pretation being entirely neglected. The 
latest results of modern higher criticism 
are however made use of in determining 
the time, in the religious and moral de- 
velopment of the Hebrew people, when 
the different parts of the Bible were pro- 
duced. 

No student of literary expression can 
afford to neglect the literary masterpieces 
of Hebrew genius which we have in our 
English Bible. Purely from a literary 
point of view the Bible is one of the 
world’s great classics. The authors of 
these Scriptures possessed literary power 
of the very highest order. The Bible is 
in fact, taken as a whole, one great dra- 
matic poem in which we find all the 
different varieties of poetic form and 
literary expression. It contains dramatic, 
lyrical, idyllic, and pastoral literature of 
incomparable beauty. 

A large part of the work in this course 
is devoted to the study of the Book of 
Job, which is itself one of the world’s 
greatest literary masterpieces. It is 
highly dramatic in form, and in the 
powerful expression of human feeling is 
unsurpassed in any literature. Each 
member of the class is required to make 
a special study of Job, in all its varied 
aspects, the results of the work being 
presented near the end of the year in 
the form of a written thesis. 

As a preparation for this course 
students would do well to read R. G. 
Moulton’s recent book, “A Short Intro- 


duction to the Literature of the Bible” 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers) ; also 
the volume on Job by the same author 
in the series of “‘ The Modern Reader’s 
Bible.” (Published by the Macmillan Co.) 
FREDERICK TOWERS. 


Course r in Group XIII, (for Grad- 
uate students), ‘‘ The History of Educa- 
tion.” Suggested reading : — 

Davidson’s “History , of Education,” 
Browning’s “Educational Theories,” Em- 
erton’s “ Middle Ages,” Adams’s “ Civiliza- 
tion During the Middle Ages,” Rousseau’s 
“Emile,” Pestalozzi’s “How Gertrude 
Teaches Her Children,” Locke’s “ Thoughts 
on Education,” Montaigne’s “ Essays.” 

While no one is required or even ex- 
pected to enter the course with a thor- 
ough knowledge of all the books above 
mentioned, it is hoped that every one 
may have access to some of the volumes 
during the summer and may read them 
intelligently. 

Course 2 in Group XIII, (for Seniors), 
“School Management.” Books that may 
profitably be read : — 

James’s “ Talks to Teachers,” Fitch’s 
“ Lectures on Teaching,” Landon’s “ Prin- 


ciples and Practice of Teaching and School 
Management,” White’s “Elements of Ped- 


agogy.” 

It is suggested that candidates for 
the courses in pedagogy improve every 
opportunity to visit schools of various 
grades, to observe methods of teaching 
and of school management. 

Litia E. SMITH. 


Course 6 in Group VJ. (for Juniors), 
‘Victorian Prose.” The following list 
comprises the reguired reading. I most 
earnestly recommend the students to 
read these books during the vacation, 
for the double reason that it will lighten 
the work of the school year, and that 
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this preparation will be the best possible 
foundation for effective work in the 
course. 

Carlyle — Sartor Resartus, French Revo- 
lution (as many chapters as possible). 

Disraeli — Coningsby. 

Bulwer-Lytton — The Last of the Barons, 
Richelieu. 

Charlotte Bronté— Jane Eyre, Life of 
Charlotte Bronté (Gaskell). 

Newman — Apologia pro Sua Vita. 

Dickens — Pickwick, Dombey and Son. 

Thackeray— Vanity Fair, Henry Es- 
mond, Book of Snobs. 

George Eliot — Middlemarch, Romola. 

Macaulay— Essays on Hastings, Clive, 
Goldsmith. 

Matthew Arnold — Essays, Sweetness and 
Light, Celtic Literature. 

Ruskin — Modern Painters (the chapters 
dealing with Turner), Sesame and Lilies. 

Stevenson — The Master of Ballantrae. 

Pater — Appreciations (essays on Style 
and Wordsworth). 

Meredith — Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


The above list covers the reading for 
the regular course: ‘The Novel from 
Dickens to Meredith; the Essay from 
Carlyle to Matthew Arnold.” Previous 
to the study of the novel, however, 
several lectures will be given on “ The 
Development of the English Novel,” trac- 
ing its growth from Medieval Romance 
through Elizabethan Romance and the 
Eighteenth-Century Novelists. It is sug- 
gested that students will find a study — 
however limited — of these old romances 
and novels most fascinating. 

Suggested (not required)reading : — 


Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur,” “Chanson — 


de Roland,” “Aucassin and Nicolette,” 
“ Lazarillo de Tormes,” “ Don Quixote,” “ Gil 
Blas,” Lyly’s “ Euphues,” Lodge’s “ Rosa- 
lind,” Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” Richard- 
son’s “Clarissa Harlowe,” Fielding’s “ Tom 
Jones,” Smollett’s ‘“ Roderick Random,” 
Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” Fanny Burney’s “ Ey- 
elina,” Jane Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
Scott’s “ Waverley.” 


Course 10 in Group VIT. (for Se- 
niors) : — 
Browning, —“ My Last Duchess,” “ Love 
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among the Ruins,” “Home Thoughts from 
Abroad;” Personal Poems: “ By the Fire- 
side,” “ Prospice;” Epilogue from “ Aso- 
lando;” Character Contrasts: “‘ The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb,” “ Rabbi Ben Ezra;” Art 
Poems: “Old Pictures in Florence,” ‘“ An- 
drea del Sarto,” “ Fra Lippo Lippi;” Music 
Poems: “ Abt Vogler,” “ A Toccata of Ga- 
luppi’s ;” Dramatic Romances: “ Count Gis- 
mond,” ‘The Flight of the Duchess;” 
Dramatic Lyrics: “ Saul,” “The Ring and 
the Book” (Book VII., “ Pompilia,” only). 

Tennyson,— Dramas: “ Becket,” “ Queen 
Mary,” “ The Falcon.” 

The Pre-Raphaelite Poets : — 

Rossetti, — “ The Blessed Damosel,” “Jen- 
ny,” the first twenty sonnets from “ The 
House of Life;” Ballads: “The White 
Ship,” “The King’s Tragedy;” Transla- 
tions: “The Ballad of Dead Ladies” (Vil- 
lon), “ John of Tours ” (Old French), “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” (Dante); “ Sister Helen,” 
“My Sister’s Sleep,” “ The Woodspurge.” 

Morris, —‘“‘ The Defence of Guinevere,” 
“ Atalanta’s Race,” and other Tales from 
“The Earthly Paradise,” edited by Oscar 
Fay Adams and Wm. J. Rolfe. 

Swinburne, — “ Chastelard.” 

The above list comprises the reguired 
reading for the course. 

Course 5 in Group VJ. (for Graduate 
students), Browning’s drama, “ The Re- 
turn of the Druses.”’ 

I recommend that the members of the 
Graduate class become familiar with the 
text of the drama,—also with the un- 
derlying motif and the analysis of char- 
acters. To this end the paper on Djabal, 
read recently by Professor Southwick 
before the Boston Browning Society, 
will be found most helpful, unraveling 
as it does the intricacies of the plot and 
the subtle play of character upon char- 
acter. GERTRUDE CHAMBERLIN. 


Group XV. (for Graduate students), 
“Art and Asthetic Culture.” To be 
studied : — 

“History of Ancient Art,” “History of 
Medizval Art,” Dr. Franz von Reber 
(Translated by Joseph Clarke. Harper & 
Bros.); Dr. Emerson’s Lectures on “ The 
Evolution of Art” (Emerson College Mag- 
azine, Vol. X.); Ruskin’s “Stones of 
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Venice,” “ Modern Painters;” “* The Renais- 
sance in Italy: The Fine Arts,” John Ad- 
dington Symonds (Scribner’s Sons); “ The 
Character and Development of Gothic 
Architecture,” Charles Herbert Moore. 

Suggested reading : — 

Myer’s “ General History ;” “ History of 
Artin Ancient Egypt,” “History of Art in 
Chaldea and Assyria,” Georges Perrot 
(Chapman and Hall, London); Emerson’s 
Essay on Art; Scott’s “The Talisman;” 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!”; “Arius the 
Lybian,” Nathan Chapman Kouns; Brown- 
ing’s art poems. 

ANNIE BLALOCK. 

Course 4 in Group VII. : — 

The minor poems of Burns, Scott, Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Keats. 

Course 5 in Group VII. : — 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; 
Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague;” Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock,” or “The Essay on 
Man;” Swift’s “Tale of a Tub;” Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield;” Johnson’s 
“ Rasselas.” 

Wo. G. WarRD. 

Course 2 in Group VII., “ History of 
English Literature ”’: — 

Stopford Brooke, “ History of Early Eng- 
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Commencement Weck. 

Commencement Week at Emerson 
College was marked this year by the 
usual number of successes, and the usual 
portion of uplift and good cheer. The 
presence of many old students and of 
friends of the graduates added to the 
enjoyment of the week. 

The exercises were opened by the 
Senior Class, Wednesday morning, with 
the presentation of scenes from ‘The 
Merchant of Venice”? and 
Cesar,” cast as follows : — 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Act I,— Scene z: Venice, a Street. 


“ Julius 


Antonio Nellie Barker 
Salarino Margery Moore 
Salanio Laura Marion Belden 
Bassanio Edith L. Decker 
Lorenzo Gertrude M. Harkins 
Gratiano Beatrice Marks 
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lish Literature” (to 900 A.D.); Bernhard Ten 
Brink, “English Literature” (to Chaucer) ; 
Henry Morley, “ English Writers ” (Chaucer 
to Shakespeare); Maude G. Phillips, “ Eng- 
lish Literature” (2 vols.); Taine, “ History 
of English Literature” (Elizabethan Age); 
Edmund Gosse, “History of English Lit- 
erature” (18th Century); Mrs. Oliphant, 
“Literary History of England” (18th and 
19th Centuries); G. L. Craik, “ English Lit- 
erature and Language ” (General). 

Every student should own Stopford 
Brooke’s “Primer of English Literature” 
and Frederick Ryland’s “ Chronological 
Outlines.” 

Course 7 in Group VII, “ History of 
English Drama” : — 

A. W. Pollard, “English Miracle-Plays ;” 
J. Manly, “Specimens of Pre-Shakespearian 
Drama;” A. W. Ward, “History of English 
Dramatic Literature, Vol. I.;” J. A. Sy- 
monds, ‘“ Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the 
English Drama;” Marlowe, Works; Lee, 
“Life of Shakespeare;” Henry Hudson, 
“ Shakespeare’s Life and Art.” 

WALTER B. TRIPP. 


Notr.—Candidates for other English courses are 
recommended to refer to the catalogue for suggestions 
as to scope and nature of work required. It was im- 
possible to obtain an outline from every teacher in 
time for this issue. —ED. 


Hews. 


Scene 2: Belmont. (A Room in Portia’s House.) 


Portia Frederica A. Welsford Towers 

Nerissa Blanche Newell Carter 

Servant Ethel Clariet Brownell 
Scene 3: Venice, a Street. 

Shylock Mabel Clare Millison 

Bassanio Mary Elizabeth Thompson 

Antonio Jean Villa Kirtland 


Act II.— Scene 2: Venice, a Street. 


Launcelot Mary Genevieve’ Kellet 
Old Gobbo Blanche Pearl Varnum 
Bassanio Annie M. Green 
Leonardo Mary Beulah Howland 
Gratiano Lucile F. Kelsey 


Scene 3: Venice,a Street. (Before Shylock’s House.) 


Gabe Katharine B. Mills 
auncelot Grace V. Correll 
Scene 4: Venice, a Street. 

Lorenzo Lucile F.;Kelsey 
Gratiano Amber M. Chase 
Salarino Bertha L. Kay 
Salanio Lillian W. Clements 
Launcelot Grace V. Correll 


Scene 5: Venice,a Street. (Before Shylock’s House.) 


Shylock Esther E. English 
Launcelot Grace V. Correll 
Jessica Katharine B. Mills 
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Scene 6: Venice, a Street. (Before Shylock’s House.) 


Gratiano Minnie Jones 
Salarino Harriet Irving Brooks 
Lorenzo Laura Marion Belden 
Jessica Katharine B. Mills 


Act III.— Scene z: Venice, a Street. 


Salanio Eugenia Edgeworth Mills 
Salarino thel Clariet Brownell 
Shylock Lena Dietrich 
Tubal Jean Villa Kirtland 


Scene 2: Belmont. (A Room in Portia’s House.) 


Portia Helen Leda Hammond 
Bassanio Maudelle M. Germonde 
Nerissa Julia Oakes Randall 
Gratiano Lilian L. Cobban 
Lorenzo Harriet Irving Brooks 
Jessica Florence Louise Canniff 
Salerio Minnie Jones 


Act IV.— Scene z: Venice. (A Court of Justice.) 


Duke Joseph Webb Brigham 
Antonio Frances Allen Ross 
Bassanio Lillian Woodman Clements 
Gratiano Mary Lee Simpson 
Salerio Amber Mary Chase 
Shylock Mary Elizabeth Cloud 
Portia. Edith Helen Marshall 
Nerissa Bertha Mae Harriman 
Clerk Mabel Renfrew Miller 
JULIUS CAESAR. 
Act I.— Scene zr: Rome, a Street. 
Flavius Ruth Calla Pease 
Marullus Laura Alderson 
First citizen George V. Bell 
Second citizen ° Flora A. Farrar 
Scene 2: A Public Place. 
Brutus Edna Salome Fischer 
Cassius Ella Margaret Olson 
Casca Florence Eugenia Vernon 


Act II. — Scene zr: Rome, Brutus’ Orchard. 


Brutus Amber Mary Chase 
Cassius Mary Genevieve Kellett 
Casca George V. Bell 
Trebonius Katharine B. Mills 
Decius Flora A, Farrar 
Metullus Harriet Irving Brooks 
Cinna Mary Beulah Howland 
Lucius Florence L. Canniff 
Portia Viola Vivian 


Act III.— Scene 2: Rome, the Forum. 
Newton B. Hammond 
Lakin H. Richard 
Jean Villa Kirtland 
Esther Elizabeth English 
Maudelle M. Germonde 
Lucile F. Kelsey 


Brutus 
Antony 

First citizen 
Second citizen 
Third citizen 
Fourth citizen 


The unity of each scene was admi- 
rably sustained. The lines were read 
with intelligence and appreciation; and 
much of the work was strong and sug- 
gestive. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Grad- 
uate students entertained their friends 
with a varied Class-day program : — 


Word of Welcome. 
Mary Katharine Hill. 

Reading, ‘“‘ Armgart, Queen of Song.” 

? Mrs. niles L. Swain. 
Address, and Last Will and Testament of the Grad- 

uate Class. 
Mrs. Theresa L. Kidder. 

Violin Solo. 


Miss Wellington. 


Reading, ‘Tom Pinch” (Adapted from ‘ Martin 
Chuzztewit’’). Dickens 
Evalina Thomas, 
Violin Solo. 


George Eliot 


Miss Wellington. 


Sketch, ‘‘ A Bit of Instruction.” Evelyn G. Sutherland 
Elbert Foland and Robert H: Burnham, 
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The fair president of the class was 
happy in her cordial words of greeting 
and in her graceful presentation of each 
speaker. The two readers were satisfy- 
ing in the conception and in the vivid, 
sympathetic interpretation of the char- 
acters which they presented. Both re- 
vealed rare resources of dramatic power. 
The orator of the day most eloquently 
set forth the ideals that had led her 
class through its varied career, after 
which she read, from an imposing docu- 
ment, the “ Last Will and Testament” 
of the Graduate class. If the joint pos- 
sessions of the class were of a somewhat 
miscellaneous character, yet they were 
received with grateful appreciation by 
the Faculty and the under classes. The 
little sketch which closed the program 
gave scope for the power in character 
work which the two participants had 
already given ample evidence of possess- 
ing. The violin solos, played with skill 
and feeling, pleasingly varied the pro- 
gram. 

On Thursday morning the Graduates 
presented the rollicking old comedy of 
‘““She Stoops to Conquer.” A more 
spontaneous, mirth-provoking, and fin- 
ished production has hardly been wit- 
nessed in the College. The play was 
most fittingly cast—-each actor com- 
manded and reflected the genius of the 
role interpreted. The costuming was 
highly effective. Following is the cast: 


Mrs. Matilda C. Wilson 
Mayme B. Troxell 
ottie A. Jones 

Mary Katharine Hill 
Mrs. Carrie D. Thayer 


Sir Charles Marlowe 
Young Marlowe 
Squire Hardcastle 
George Hastings 
Tony Lumpkin 


Diggory Margaret E. Bargar 
Roger Christine Arnber: 
Dic Servants Keene E, nines 
Thomas Mrs. Kate R. Terrill 
Stingo, Landlord of The Three Pigeons 
Christine Arnberg 
Boat : Margaret ec pits 
at Muggins , . eene R. Skuse 
Tom Twist Tony’s Friends Mrs. Frances Ross 
Aminadab Mrs. Kate R. Terrill 


Mrs. Hardcastle 
Kate Hardcastle 
Constance Neville 
Maid 


Mabel G. Sawyer 
Elsie M. Brodrick 
Eleanor M. Jones 

Keene R, Skuse 


Senior Class-day was Thursday after- 
noon. The program included the follow- 
ing numbers : — 
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March, Processional. 


Viola Vivian. 
Salutatory. ; 
Mary Ellene Hodsdon, President. 


Reading, ‘‘ Pompilia.” _. Robert Browning 
Caroline H, Smith. 
wolo, *?T is 1.” 
Edwin M. Whitney. 
Oration. 


Julia E. Hunter. 
Reading, ‘‘ The Picnic.” 
Edwin M. Whitney. 
Class History. 


Class Song. Frances Anna Heath 
Class and Audience. 
Benediction. 


Rev. Joseph W. Brigham. 


Ciro Pinsuti 


Dickens 


Louise M. Eves. 


The salutatorian and the historian 
vividly reflected the lights and the 
shades of the three years of mutual en- 
_deavor. The eloquence of the orators 
was convincing. Miss Smith, in telling 
Pompilia’s story, exquisitely revealed 
the purity and love which pre-eminently 
characterize the greatest of Browning’s 
heroines. Mr. Whitney showed his 
versatility in the charming tenor solo 
and the delightful narrative of David 
Copperfield’s earliest romance. He 
caught the delicate charm of the story. 
The class march and class song were 
spirited and suggestive. The earnest- 
ness and power of Miss Hunter’s dis- 
course cannot be reproduced, but we 
quote from her address on “The New 
Education ” : — 


“Things to be done should be learned by 
doing them” is an axiom of one of the 
world’s greatest educational reformers. 
Whether this thought was reflected in the 
mind of Charles Dickens when he had the 
illustrious Squeers found his educational 
system on “ W-i-n-d-e-r, winder —go and 
wash it,” is a mere matter of conjecture. 
But through the ignorance and wrong mo- 
tive of the above application to the acquire- 
ment of the art of orthography we yet may 
catch an underlying principle of the teach- 
ings of Comenius: that the knowledge of 
things and words should go together, there- 
by developing the faculties of the individual 
by making knowledge applicable to imme- 
diate needs and uses. 

In considering the new education in an- 
tithesis to the old, the refrain “ Ring out the 
old, ring in the new,” which is fraught with 
sadness and regret in the passing of time, 
can have no such cadence in the departure 
from the old to the new principles of instruc- 
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tion. We bear in mind the wisdom that 
taught that “ all progress lay through oppo- 
sites to their reconciliation,” and it is with a 
glad spirit that we welcome the education 
which has as its starting-point the study of 
human nature, and for its end the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Education, in its truest significance, can- 
not separate the physical, moral, and spir- 
itual training from the intellectual. Mere 
learning does not constitute the highest and 
best of life’s bestowals, for the “ worth of a 
man consists not in what he knows, but in 
how he wills.” 

It is valuable to note the similarity of 
thought between two exponents of progres- 
sive education with a lapse of three hundred 
years between their expressed opinions. 

Montaigne says, in the sixteenth century, 
“The evil comes of the foolish way in 
which our instructors set to work. In truth, 
the trouble and expense of our fathers are 
directed only to furnish our heads with 
knowledge; not a word of*judgment or vir- 
tue. Whether a man has become wiser or 
better should be the first question, and it is 
always the last. We ought not to find out 
who knows most, but who knows best.” 

Believing Lord Armstrong to be a 
searcher of truth, there can be nothing 
strange in the fact that his conception of 
knowledge is so nearly allied to Mon- 
taigne’s. “ Knowledge,” says Lord Arm- 
strong, less than twenty years ago, “is 
only an aid to power. The education of the 
young should be directed to the develop- 
ment of their faculties and valuable qual- 
ities rather than to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. I deprecate plunging into doubtful 
and costly schemes of instruction led on 
by the zeuzs fatuus that ‘knowledge is 
power’; for where natural capacity is 
wasted in attaining knowledge, it would be 
truer to say that knowledge is weakness.” 

Not having been trained in the wisdom of 
the new education, only beginning to realize 
its value, its necessity, the mind is often- 
times confused in its conception of knowl- 
edge. A theory may be set forth in the 
most persuasive manner; our attention may 
be held by an argument which seems conclu- 
sive; we listen to a discourse, and our fancy 
is pleased by its charm of diction, its trick 
of versatility. In fact, we find ourselves en- 
rapt by what the speaker is presenting us. 
We yield to our impression of the moment, 
and are filled with wonder that such vast 
and profound knowledge can be accumu- 
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lated by a single individual. A reaction fol- 
lows our first enthusiasm, leaving a hope 
lessness of our even attempting such colos- 
sal learning. “So may the outward shows 
be least themselves;” for in the thought 
born of reflection, in the meditative hour 
when we would recall the substance of the 
subject-matter, when we would digest the 
food which has been so lavishly given us, 
when we would absorb the nutrition that 
our strength might be increased, we dis- 
cover that it is not ours; we find our effort 
productive only of the memory of “ words, 
words, words.” 

The intellectual discourse with its “ maze 
of words and phrases,” with its pleasing 
rendition, entertained us, and appealed to 
us as a product of the intellect, but — we 
find ourselves reaching out for something 
more; our hunger is not appeased; our hearts 
have not been reached. We yearn for that 
“which is the inmost center of us all,” but 
which is “bound by a baffling and pervert- 
ing carnal mesh”; and the “ opening out of 
a way whence the imprisoned splendor may 
escape” can only, after all, emanate from a 
great soul — from an individuality which has 
lived face to face and heart to heart with 
struggling humanity; which has dipped 
deep into nature, and found the secret of 
true living. 

The learning that does not awaken in us 
the possibilities of our own nature, teaching 
us the meaning of life, inculcating the prin- 
ciples of right living, bringing us in closer 
touch with the wants and needs of our 
fellow men — the learning that does not ac- 
celerate the desire not only to gather every 
germ of truth that comes our way, but also 
to search for and disseminate the seed that 
other lives might be enriched — such learn- 
ing is but sterile in its final summing-up. 

When John Locke ranked the intellectual 
growth least in importance in his educa- 
tional theories he was very far-sighted; and 
while we may differ from him in placing 
the intellect last on the list of faculties to be 
developed, yet are we fully of the opinion 
that the “success of the new education is 
not determined by what the educated know, 
but by what they do and are.” Emerson 
even says, “ You need not tell me what you 
do, for what you are thunders loud above 
your head and cannot hear what you say.” 

Truth is the essence of this philosophy, 
the rock upon which it is built. When in the 
beautiful golden “ sometime” perfect unity 
and relevance are evolved from the princi- 
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ples which underlie the development of the 
powers of the individual in their natural 
order, we may then not find it impossible to 
“dream the dream of the soul’s slow disen- 
tanglement.” 

As a great factor to this end let us turn 
in thought to one whose influence is so 
widely felt in the educational world of to- 
day; who demonstrated in his life that the 
“Proof of wisdom is to cleave ever to the 
sunnier side of Doubt and cling to Faith.” 

The name of Pestalozzi is a beacon to 
those who recognize in the true teacher one 
who does not “lack that first great gift, the 
vital soul.” At the beginning of Pesta- 
lozzi’s pedagogical work a huge mountain 
of opposition reared its form, threatening to 
impede any advances made upon its right 
of way; but recognizing “no Alps,” he 
swept aside the barrier, public opinion, 
and “moved by the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity,” established his school and worked 
successfully with the mind and with the 
heart of his pupils. His main idea of the 
object of a school was not to make the mind 
like a “kind of bladder, fit only to hold 
what was poured into it,” but to draw out 
its resources, to develop its faculties, to un- 
fold and nurture its inborn tendencies ; for, 
says he, “ The forces of the heart— faith 
and love — are, in the formation of immortal 
man, what the root is for the tree.” 

Pestalozzi was misunderstood and ma- 
ligned by his contemporaries, but with the 
simplicity and trust of a child toward his 
fellow men, unheedful of the jealousy and 
malevolence of those who could not under- 
stand a great nature, who could not see a 
great truth, he fought his way through ob- 
stacles, accomplished a noble work, and 
proved his conviction that “ the leading prin- 
ciple in education is not instruction; it is 
love.” Though disappointment and ingrat- 
itude were apportioned him, though poverty 
and misfortune were his companions, though 
Pestalozzi himself was not satisfied that he 
had succeeded in demonstrating the full 
value of his methods, yet can we say that 
his life approached anything like a failure? 
No! for with, above, and through all of his 
trials, disappointments, and mistakes, the 
spirit of helpfulness was ever shining forth, 
and the harvest of the seed he planted is to- 
day being gathered in by us. It is this that 
makes it possible to say that the best part of 
Pestalozzi was his life. 

Ever aiming at the ideal, no stumbling- 
blocks could retard the growth which was 
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making the individual more potent, more 
wise, more valuable to educators of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Some one has said that “he who aimeth 
at the sky shoots higher far than he who hits 
a tree;” and we see this exemplified in the 
aspirations of Pestalozzi, which, though they 
left him unsatisfied, are our heritage to turn 
to a rich account. 

This great teacher was attracted to the 
truth as the needle to the magnet, and hu- 
manity’s need stimulated him to dream, to 
hope, to endure, to starve, that it might be 
uplifted. 

“ What truth was ever told the second day ? 


Wonders, that prove doctrine, go for naught. 
Remains the doctrine, love.” 

As heirs to the vast wealth which Pes- 
talozzicaccumulated, a mighty responsibility 
is ours if we accept it; if we turn away our 
loss cannot be estimated. 

** God’s gift was that man should conceive of truth, 

And yearn to catchit; catching at mistake 

As midway help till he reach fact, indeed ; 

For life, with all it yields of joy or‘woe and hope 
and fear, 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love: 

How love might be, hath been indeed, and is; 

And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 

Such prize, despite the envy of the world, 

And having gained truth, keep truth ; 
Thatisall.” - 


The presentation of beautiful flowers 
by the class to Dr. Emerson was the 
climax of the manifestation of love and 
loyalty which had marked all the day’s 
exercises. 

On Friday morning occurred Com- 
mencement. After the invocation by 
Dr. Jameson, Professor Ward, the or- 
ator of the morning, spoke as follows: 


Edward Everett Hale tells us to talk for 
fifteen minutes every day to some one who 
is wiser than we are. A newspaper inquires, 
“To whom would Mr. Hale talk?” He 
would soon answer that,— To some one 
who is wiser in some direction; or to a dis- 
tant man, Shakespeare for instance, if you 
have no near neighbors. But you have the 
near neighbors, and they know something 
of importance, if they could only be brought 
to think so. Your interest in them may 
cause them to think better of their own life, 
and thus accomplish Mr. Hale’s purpose for 
them, if not for yourself. Therefore, if you 
are not always able to find the person who 
is wiser than yourself, you may at least find 
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one who is equally useful to you, in some 
new direction. This is the exact lesson 
which we must learn to value, — the novelty, 
the beauty, and the worth of every individ- 
ual, when viewed from the standpoint of art, 
by one who is an artist. 

The great mistake of modern culture has 
been in trying to make all persons alike. To 
make every one know a little of everything, 
and feel uncomfortable because he does not 
know more about everything. Instead of 
that, we are now trying to have them feel 
proud and confident because they really 
know a great deal about something. That 
particular something they not only know, 
but they can do—can express that feeling, 
that attribute, in their own lives. No one is 
interesting except in doing and being the 
thing that he is. Hence you must always 
find out what the person can do, or what he 
stands for, and then talk to him about what 
he really knows. One writer says we cannot 
do that because we feel very much hurt to 
think that he knows so muth more than we 
do, on the same subject. Well perhaps so, 
if we are shallow enough to feel that kind 
of jealousy. 

Certain it is that great literature, and.all 
great art, is built entirely upon this princi- 
ple,—the principle of making every man 
true to himself. He must be himself, must 
express himself; otherwise we would think 
the study artificial and unworthy of our at- 
tention. Dogberry may or may not think 
well of his own virtues, but we can think 
well of him only on the condition that he 
shall be constant to Dogberry in thought, 
word, and action. Many a Dogberry has 
been lost to the world of letters, as well as 
many a Hero and many a Beatrice, for want 
of the sympathetic lover of human nature 
who should find him out, and forever fix 
him in his own orbit. The wonderful life 
about us is teeming with similar examples. 
Exactly such is the “Comedie Humaine ” 
of Balzac, or the marvellous portrait-gal- 
leries of Shakespeare. Our world is not in- 
ferior to theirs. 

This is the secret of the great outburst of 
interest in American history, as we are hav- 
ing it in our current historical novels. How 
long a time we droned, or perhaps rejoiced, 
over the historic and romantic stories of 
England, Scotland, France, and Germany! 
All at once our American writers began to 
describe our own past, and we to applaud 
the effort. Why not? Our life is infinitely 
more interesting, more romantic, more 
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worthy, than that of any foreign nation. 
We only need the artists. . 

But how are we to interest people in re- 
vealing to us the inner life which we wish 
to know? The answer is, By respecting 
them. By respecting their world, and their 
life, until they come to respect themselves. 
When they feel honored by our interest in 
them, and in their affairs, they will then be- 
gin more freely to reveal themselves. Why 
should they not? It is only the dry-rot of 
conventionality which makes one despise 
his own growth, his own town, his own 
home. Every college, every town, every 
man, must be content to grow as opportu- 
nity admits of growth. He cannot do other- 
wise. 

But his critics would have him pursue an 
entirely different course. In spite of modern 
progress, the world is still largely engaged 
in the work of laughing at everything which 
is not mine, or done in my way — sneering 
at everything which is not like me, or like 
my set— denouncing everything which is 
not according to my party, my creed, or my 
ideas; instead of gladly welcoming as an 
opportunity for new study and new intelli- 
gence every new fact observed,— Mr. 
George, for instance, and his experiment 
with the waifs and jstrays of New York; 
Mr. Riis, and his study of the bad boy of 
the slums; Mr. Shakespeare, with his won- 
derful delineation of every phase of the life 
of his day. It is astonishing how interesting 
people are when you can get them to ex- 
press themselves, instead of trying to be 
something which they are not, and cannot 
be. 

You must interest yourself, therefore, in 
the human life around you, exactly as 
though you were intending to portray it as 
an artist, or to idealize it as an author. The 
mere bald facts of the life in any community 
may be unimportant, or even decidedly un- 
lovely. Visit the scene of very many of the 
world’s great events and you will find your 
impressions much the same, as they shock 
you at first with relative disappointment. 
But you must not stop there. You would not 
in the foreign land; why should you in our 
own? Ask yourself, in the one case, as you 
would in the other, Are my surroundings 
in the world of nature and of man really 
lacking in variety, in meaning, in force, or 
in earnestness? If so, they are unlike the 
larger part of our American fatherland. 

With us, as yet, it is the artist instinct, 
rather than the subject-matter, which is 
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lacking; and it must be so for many years. 
Why, then, may we not try to fill this void 
by always keeping to the standpoint of the 
artist? Let the imagination play with the 
problem; idealize it, at least as much as the 
past has been idealized. Do not be too 
severe with our new earth, merely because 
it is new, and because it is American. Keep 
the artist standpoint while you summon at 
least a gentle glow of idealization to the 
face of the earth, as with Bryant you look 
upon 

“The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods —rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” 


Surely to idealize this much is not going far. 
But now take a step further. Let your vision 
include not only the hills and the vales, but 
the inhabitants as well, until you can say 


with Wordsworth, 
“ For I have learned ~ 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 


If this does not appall you, as entirely sur- 
passing the bounds of possibility with ref- 
erence to your own, your native land, then 
there is one step more you may take. Talk 
fifteen minutes with Browning, while he tells 
us how 
““T but open my eyes—and ‘perfection, no more and 
no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me,and God is 
seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and 
the clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever 
renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending up- 
raises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s 
all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his 
feet.” : 


And yet the country in which he saw this 
was the poor parched desert of Palestine, 
with the morally degenerate and hopelessly 
decadent king who ruled over it. Why not 
apply the same splendid optimism to our 
own incomparable fatherland, and to our 
own resplendent nobility of public and pri- 
vate citizenship ? 

Hegel says that’ a human being may ex- 
press himself by planting a tree, building a 
house, or rearing a family. As an ultimate 
expression this is true. But may not equally 
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noble results be obtained by teaching people 
how to appreciate the trees already planted; 
how to dignify by noble living the houses 
already built; how to train the tender hu- 
man twigs in the families already rearing? 
Ruskin spent a long and useful life in doing 
these very things for the English-speaking 
world. How many men are following his 
example? Not very many, I fear, though 
perhaps more than we know. It is safe to 
say, however, that for every such one striv- 
ing with all his might to look through the 
mists and the fogs, so as to see the world as 
God made it—for every such one there are 
at least many times more still groping in the 
dark, striving after artificial ends, pursuing 
worthless ideals, and at the same time filling 
the world with howls of derision against all 
who follow not with them. But it is of no 
use to belabor them. They must be guided; 
they must be quickened. 

Keep the artist standpoint for yourself, 
and keep it loyally, with all its wide interest 
_ in earth and air and sky; with all its broad 
tolerance and magnanimity toward human 
bias and human frailty; with all its hidden 
wealth for eyes that see aright, and for 
hearts that beat true. Then if you cannot 
always find your superior for that daily con- 
versation, you may at least reveal a new 
standpoint to some one else, which will 
make every to-morrow superior to its yes- 
terday, both for him and for yourself. This 
much we expect of you, and we feel sure 
that in such service you will never grow 
weary. Certainly you cannot if you remem- 
ber Schiller’s aphorism, ‘“ Then only do I 
truly enjoy my life when every day I re-con- 
quer it, as a new possession.” 


After Professor Ward’s inspiring ad- 
dress, President Emerson spoke briefly 
to the class in appreciation of their 
earnest endeavor and in anticipation of 
a future of service for each. His words 
were a happy expression of that great 
love and faith which have been the 
mainspring of inspiration to the class 
in their development. 

After the presentation, by the Presi- 
dent and the Dean, of ninety-eight di- 
plomas, flowers were given by the class 
to Dean Southwick, as an expression of 
gratitude and affection. 

The reception on Friday afternoon, 
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tendered by the management to the 
Faculty and students, closed the week. 
It was a time of royal good cheer. The 
various classes made it an occasion for 
a manifestation of class unity and spirit, 
and enthusiastic and long were the class 
yells and the united cheers for the man- 
agement and the teachers, collective and 
individual. It was a bright closing for a 
week of rare inspiration. 


The Latest Hdditions to the College 
Library. 


Books purchased for the College Li- 
brary by the Victorian Prose Class of 
Igo1—2 with the proceeds realized from 
their recent entertainment :— 


Raleigh — English Novel. 

Cross — Development of English Novel. 

Leslie Stephen — Hours in a Library. 

Brownell — Victorian Prose Masters. 

Gates — Studies and Appreciations. 

Pater — Appreciations. 

Beers— Romanticism in t1o9th Century, 
Chanson de Roland, Aucassin and Nicolette. 

Lyly — Euphues. 

Sterne — Tristram Shandy. 2 vols. 

Fielding — Tom Jones. 2 vols. 

Garnett — Carlyle. 

Disraeli — Coningsby. 

Bulwer-Lytton — Last of the Barons. 

Newman — Apologia pro Sua Vita. 

Macaulay — Clive, Hastings. 

Gaskell— Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

The Brontés — Works in 6 vols. 

Thackeray — Vanity Fair. 

Stevenson — Virginibus Puerisque, Treas- 
ure Island, Weir of Hermiston. 

Meredith — Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
Diana of the Crossways, The Egoist. 


The Summer Sessions. 


The Summer Schools, in Boston and 
Cottage City, beginning July 8, and in 
Charlottesville, Va., beginning June 23, 
offer the usual four weeks’ term. They 
will be in charge of Dean Southwick, Mr. 
Tripp, Mr. Kidder, Mrs. Southwick, Miss 
Smith, Miss Gatchell, and Miss Cham- 
berlin. 

The usual courses in “ The Evolution 
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of Expression,” Public-School Reading, 
Physical Culture, and Voice Culture will 
be offered, supplemented by suggestive 
courses in Shakespeare and general lit- 
erary study. English courses presented 
at the Boston session are ‘The Devel- 
opment of the English Novel” and “ An 
Outline History of English Literature.” 
Plays studied will be “ Henry V.” and 
‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

An interesting feature of the Boston 
session will be its association with the 
American Institute of Normal Methods, 
which holds its Twelfth Annual Session 
at Emerson College concurrently with 
the Emerson Summer School. The In- 
stitute offers to students a rare concen- 
tration of educational influences. The 
best normal training is given in Music, 
Drawing, and other special branches. 
Special terms for room and board in a 
good hotel near the College have been 
arranged. 

All who may desire fuller information 
in regard to the Institute are referred to 
the president, Edgar O. Silver, 29-33 
East 19th St., New York. Dean South- 
wick will be glad to supply additional 
information concerning any of the sum- 
mer sessions. 


Personals. 


Students desiring to use the college 
text-books in teaching are advised to 
write to the Publishing Department for 
special rates. 


President and Mrs. Emerson sailed 
for Savannah immediately after the 
close of Commencement Week. After a 
short sojourn in the South they return 
to their summer home in Vermont. 


Sincere regret is expressed at the 
resignation from the Faculty of Mrs. 
Parsons and Miss Tobey. Mrs. Par- 
sons retires to the enjoyment of her 
beautiful new home in Brookline; Miss 
Tobey will teach in the West, where is 
her home. 
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All old students and graduates who 
have not received copies of the new cat- 
alogue are requested to send their ad- 
dresses to the office. 


Miss Katharine O’Grady, the presi- 
dent of the class of 1902, was called 
away during the closing weeks of the 
term, to fill a position in the East High 
School, in Cleveland, where she teaches 
reading and English composition. 


The reverent love of the student body 
for President Emerson found happy ex- 
pression through beautiful gifts of 
flowers, presented by the several classes 
on the occasion of the closing periods 
of class work with the great leader. 


Miss Mary Brown, who was with the 
class of 1899 during its Freshman year, 
is teaching classes in the Evolution of 
Expression and in literature in Martin 
College, Pulaski, Tenn. She also fills 
numerous reading engagements. She 
sends cordial greetings to all Emerson 
friends. 


It was the occasion of great regret 
with the student body that Mrs. South- 
wick’s Western trip called her away be- 
fore Commencement. However, the dis- 
appointment was in part atoned by the 
earnest word of farewell which she left 
with them in the eloquent address de- 
livered in Chickering Hall on the eve of 
her departure. 


Miss Clare DeLano, who will teach 
in the Department of Physical Culture 
next year, returns to her Alma Mater 
after a varied and successful experience 
as teacher, both in private classes and 
in schools. She resigned her position at 
the head of the Department of Oratory 
and Physical Culture in one of the New 
York State Normals to enter the Teach- 
ers’ College of Columbia University, New 
York, where she has taken special courses 
during the past year. A year ago she had 
charge of the Physical Training in the 
Cottage City Summer School. Miss De 
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Lano, in coming to Emerson, declines a 
position of honor and responsibility in 
one of the leading colleges of the coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Southwick filled a number of en- 
gagements while ev route to California; 
among them, a recital at the Indiana 
(Penn.) State Normal, and another in 
Van Wert, O. On the evening of May 2 
she read ‘“ Faust” in Los Angeles to 
the large assembly of women who con- 
stitute the Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Miss Blalock went South before the 
close of the term, to attend the Annual 
Conference for Education in the South, 
that significant meeting attended by ed- 
ucators and philanthropists from all 
over the land. She has addressed en- 
thusiastic audiences in the South in the 
interest of the Blalock Industrial School. 
She visited Baldwin, Ga., acting as Mr. 
Baldwin’s representative in investigating 
the Baldwin Industrial School. 


Dean Southwick’s lecture and recital 
tour, which is incidental to a visit to the 
Pacific Coast, made for personal reasons, 
includes the following dates: May io 
and 12, North Adams, Mass.; May 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y. (State Normal School) ; 
May 14, Akron, O.; May 15, Lima, 
O.; May 16, Detroit, Mich.; May 17, 
Chicago, Ill.; May 19, Waukesha, Wis. 


Ellumnti 


Miss Clara M. Coe, ’89, is teaching 
expression in the Hartford (Conn.) High 
School. 


Miss Eleanor G. Stephens, ’88, is 
teaching expression and physical culture 
in the American School of Osteopathy, 
Kirksville, Mo. She has been successful 
in winning recognition of the hygienic 
and remedial value of the Emerson sys- 
tem of physical culture by the advocates 
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(Carroll College); May 20, Madison, Wis. 
(State University); May 21, Platteville, 
Wis.; May 22, Normal, Ill. (Normal 
School); May 23, Galesburg, Ill. (Knox 
College); Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., dates uncertain; June 7, 
Yankton, S. D. (Yankton College); June 
g and 10, Mankato, Minn. (State Nor- 
mal School); June 13, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Johnson Conservatory of Music, 
Oratory, and Dramatic Art). 


Mr. Clayton D. Gilbert, whose name 
appears in the new catalogue as a mem- 
ber of the Emerson College teaching- 
staff for 1902-03, comes to Boston from 
Minneapolis, Minn., where he has gained 
distinction through a long series of bril- 
liant successes as teacher of dramatic 
art. The dramatic recitals given under 
his direction at the Johnson Conserva- 
tory, after he was called to assume 
charge of the Departments of Oratory 
and Dramatic Art in that institution, 
attracted the attention of the people of 
Minneapolis, and Mr. Gilbert was at once 
in demand to coach plays for other 
schools and clubs. The Dramatic Club, 
a select organization of Minneapolis, 
attributes the marked success of its ef- 
forts to Mr. Gilbert, under whose direc- 
tion it has presented a number of stand- 
ard and popular plays this season. Mr. 
Gilbert also coaches the plays produced 
in the State University of Minnesota. 


Wotes. 


of Osteopathy, and her work is earnestly 
endorsed by many prominent physicians. 


At the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Elocutionists, held recently at Utica, 
Miss Ellen Elizabeth Dole, ’97, of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, read 
Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” with Rich- 
ard Strauss’s new musical composition 
as a setting. Miss Dole’s sympathetic 
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and dramatic interpretation of the poem 
moved her audience to tears, and won 
unqualified praise for its artistic per- 
fection. 


Mrs. Puffer, ’98, entertained the 
Graduate class, with Miss Smith, Mr. 
Tripp, and Mr. Kidder, in her home 
in West Somerville on the evening of 
May rt. 


Mrs. Jennie Folsom Morrill,.’99, read 
‘‘Francesca da Rimini” to an appre- 
ciative audience in the parlors of the 
Broadway Central Hotel, New York, on 
the evening of April 2. 


The recent production of a dramatiza- 
tion of Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Princess,” in 
Lancaster, Penn., by the students of 
Cotta College, won distinction for Miss 
Margaret Piles, ’00, the head of the 
Department of Oratory, under whose 
direction the drama was presented. The 
play, which was fully costumed, evoked 
the warmest commendation from the 
people and the press of Lancaster for 
its artistic stage and dramatic effects 
and its intelligent interpretation of a 
literary masterpiece. 


Miss Harriette M. Collins, ’o1, is at- 
tracting attention by her successful work 
in the Iowa State Hospital for the In- 
sane, at Mt. Pleasant. An entertainment 
given recently by her pupils included a 
physical culture drill, readings, songs, 
and a farce. The audience consisted of 
the members of the Board of Control for 
the State institutions of Iowa, the hospi- 
tal doctors, and patients and employees 
of the hospital. The members of the 
board were so gratified with the results 
of Miss Collins’ training that they are 
considering making the practice of phys- 
ical culture compulsory in all of the 
State institutions of Iowa. 
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The Alumni Banquet. 


The Annual Banquet of the Alumni 
Association, at Young’s Hotel, on the 
evening preceding Commencement, was 
the occasion of a reunion of graduates 
unprecedented in the history of the Col- 
lege —a gathering of one hundred and 
fifty-five members and guests. 

After a bright social half-hour, the 
annual business meeting was held. 
Mrs. Priscilla Puffer, ’98, was elected 
secretary and treasurer, an office left 
vacant by Mrs. Parsons’ resignation. 
Mrs. Mary E. Sherman, ’93, was elected 
vice-president, to succeed Miss Hender- 
son. The resignation of the president, 
Professor Kidder, was not accepted. 
Miss Gatchell, ’95, Miss Stella Ripley, 
’o2, Mr. Charles Paul, ’97, were elected 
members of the executive board, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Sherman, Miss Tobey, and 
Miss Powers. 

The entertainment provided in the 
banquet-room was varied and satisfy- 
ing. To Professor Tripp was due in 
large measure the success of the din- 
ner; and as toast-master he gracefully 
directed the flow of wit and of reason 
that marked the hours spent around the 
board. There were words of greeting 
and cheer from the president, Professor 
Kidder, Mr. Ross, ’97, Miss Whitmore, 
’93, and Miss Hodsdon, ’o2, as well as 
the address by Dean Southwick, which 
appears in full in the pages of this 
issue. There were delightful readings 
by Mr. Leland Powers, Miss Elvie Bur- 
nette, ’92, Mr. Albert Armstrong, ’97, 
Mr. Charles T. Grilley, and Mr. Charles 
Follen Adams. 

The gathering of 1902 marks a red- 
letter day in the history of the Alumni 
Association. May it know many happy 
returns ! 
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Vos Salutamus. 


THE incoming Board of Management 
for the Magazine Association desires to 
acknowledge with deep appreciation the 
faith which has been reposed in it by its 
predecessors in the field of editorial and 
managerial activity, not only by reason 
of its election to the present position of 
responsibility, but also because of the 
kindly and cordial words of introduction 
to our audience at large. It is needless 
to say that the present Board hopes to 
serve worthily and well the interests 
which are entrusted to it, to deserve the 
confidence of its predecessors, and to 
maintain the high literary standard won 
by the achievements of the past. To at- 
tain this end, however, the Board will 


need the hearty support and co-operation 
of every loyal son and daughter of Emer- 
son College. Remember that one blade 
of the pair of shears is useless without 
the other, and that the motto which our 
Alma Mater has ever set before us is 
‘“‘ Helpfulness,” and helpfulness means 
a modicum of “ otherdom.” For its own 
part, the Board will do its best to antici- 
pate the needs of an ever-recruiting stu- 
dent body and the ever-scattering ranks 
of alumni, that the union and harmony 
of the entire family may be strengthened 
and complete. And to this end we shall 
address ourselves. 


ad 


Class Colors, 


The Class Association of 1903 has 
lately chosen its class color, and occa- 
sion was taken on Saturday morning, 
the twenty-fifth of October, to celebrate 
the event and at the same time to pub- 
lish the choice to all beholders. Accord- 
ingly the lads and lassies of ’03 provided 
themselves with yards and yards of 
glowing orange ribbon, and wore these 
badges in uniform fashion, —the girls 
at the throat above snowy white shirt- 
waists, while the men tied theirs into 
gorgeous cravats. The members of the 
class held a rendezvous in the corridor 
and tuned their voices in unison to the 
chorus of the class “yell,” and then filed 
into chapel. The appearance of the 
Seniors was greeted with hearty applause 
on the part of their fellow students, for 
indeed the left flank of the hall presented 
a brilliant sight, vividly suggesting the 
poet’s vision : 

‘* When allat once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils.’’ 
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Class colors are apt to be more or less 
perfunctorily chosen for the simple rea- 
son that a “color” is considered an in- 
evitable feature of the class insignia, and 
so far as being significant of the individ- 
uality of the organization is concerned, 
it often fits the character by accident 
rather than design. In the present in- 
stance it would seem that the class of 
’o3 had chosen wisely. “ Orange” is a 
sun color, and the sun is significant of 
many things, ¢//umination being one not 
the least important of these. As the sun 
is the illuminating power of the material 
world, so education is an illuminating fac- 
tor of the mental world. As the sun is 
the life-giving power of growth and de- 
velopment in the material world, so ev- 
olution is the power of growth and prog- 
ress in the mental world. Therefore 
since we of Emerson College believe in 
the evolutionary principle applied to ed- 
ucation, orange becomes doubly appro- 
priate as the emblem of a class which is 
about to go forth to advocate this prin- 
ciple in each phase of its work. Lastly, 
orange is the color of warmth and cheer- 
fulness, and the old world needs all the 
warmth of enthusiasm and good cheer 
of health and energy that class or indi- 
vidual can put forth in its behalf. 
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Turner’s ‘*f Temeraire,’’ 


Our frontispiece this month is that 
famous picture which Turner painted of 
Nelson’s flagship borne to her last berth. 
Of course the vivid and luminous color- 


ing of the original can never be repro- 


duced in monotone, but something of the 
wonderful atmosphere may be suggested 
and made to live again in the minds 
of those who have beheld the canvas 
that was touched by the master’s hand. 
We are privileged to present the picture 
in illustration of Miss Blalock’s article 
on “ The Special Province of Art.” 


Owing to the unavoidable detention of 
Mr. Edwin Whitney in the West, he will 
not return to College to resume his 
course of study or assume the duties of 
business manager of the MaGazine until 
some time after the holidays. Much as 
Mr. Whitney’s absence is to be regretted, 
nevertheless the interests of the Associa- 
tion and the MaGazINE will not suffer, 
since Mr. H. D. Bard, the able president 
of the Association Board, has stepped in 
to fill the breach, and will serve as act- 
ing business manager until such time as 
Mr. Whitney shall return to his post. 
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To the Students and Alumni of Emerson 
College : — 


With the first number of Volume XI. 
the Business Management wishes to call 
the attention of the students to two 
things which are well known yet easily 
forgotten unless emphasized from time 
to time. 

First, the MAGAZINE is a student in- 
stitution and is published in the interest 
of and for the sake of the whole student 
body. 

Second, it is therefore essential that 
the student support by which it main- 
tains its existence and usefulness shall 
be prompt and hearty. The success of 
the MaGazINE is commensurate with the 
enthusiasm with which this support is 
given and continued. 

The conclusion is obvious. Avery stu- 
dent should subscribe promptly. 

Please see the magazine member of 
your division, if you have not already 
done so, and give your name and dollar. 

Our alumni subscribers are hereby re- 
minded that their subscriptions for Vol. 
XI. are now due, and to obviate further 
notices to this effect, which are expensive 
for the MaGazINE and perhaps annoying 
to themselves, we ask their considerate 
attention. H. D. Barp, 

Business Manager. 
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“Ertemporaneous Public Speaking. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Specially Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine.] 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


Tue end each individual should look 
to in his own personal development in 
oratory is to be able to speak his best 
extemporaneously. There is a distinction 
to be made between literary forms and 
oratorical forms of composition. They 
are not identical; never can be, in the 
nature of things. That which is written 
in the perfect literary form is not in the 
best form for speaking to an audience, 
neither is Shakespeare’s finished form of 
dramatic writing the best for reading to 
classes. I will grant that one may read 
it to himself, and find much more in it 
than is usually found in the way the 
actor presents it; but let a novice take 
this up, and at the first or second read- 
ing he will not see as much as a great 
actor can present to him at first sight. 
Shakespeare has left so much to be in- 
ferred between the lines, to be suggested 
by the eye, the gesture, the attitude, the 
movement, the varied voice of the 
speaker, while a perfect literary form 
presents a complete whole in itself to the 
mind of the reader. 

Then, another point that enables us 
to perceive that a literary form is not the 
perfect form in which the orator should 
speak is that all the great orators did 
not put their orations into proper liter- 
ary form before speaking them. Take, 
for instance, the great English orators. 
We find many of their speeches in fine 
literary form, but they were put into that 
form after they were spoken. You find 
the speeches of Webster in such form, 
so that Everett says of him and his wri- 
tings that ‘he added greatly to our lit- 
erary products,” and commends him as 


standing high in this regard ; but Web- 
ster as a general thing wrote out that 
form after delivering his discourses, and 
in a very different manner from what 
they were spoken. The same thing is 
true of Patrick Henry. Take the great 
speech by which he is said to have pre- 
cipitated the Revolutionary War, and you 
will find that, according to tradition, and 
the best information we can obtain, it 
does not come down to us in the exact 
form in which it was delivered. 

Writing a discourse out in fine liter- 
ary form, and then committing it, and 
reciting it verbatim, is not extemporane- 
ous speaking; nor is it the most effec- 
tive speaking possible to the world of 
oratory. This point should be clearly 
understood; i. e., that the literary form 
is not the oratorical form, If it is in 
the oratorical form, it is not in the best 
literary form ; and if it is in the best lit- 
erary form, it has not the best oratorical 
form. The literary form need not pro- 
duce immediate effects, while the orator- 
ical form must. After the orator has 
spoken he can produce no further effect. 
Oratory needs immediate effect; or, 
rather, the particular effect of its form 
ceases when the orator’s voice becomes 
silent. In the literary form this is not 
so. A man may produce a greater ef- 
fect in literature a hundred years or per- 
haps a thousand years after he wrote 
his words than at the time of writing. 
People have had the chance to look up- 
on it, take it part by part, and see what 
is there. 

This leads us to ask, What is meant 
by extemporaneous public speaking? It 
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is that form of address in which ‘the 
thought is carefully prepared with refer- 
ence to its being spoken to an audience 
—notthe words. This has become the 
popular meaning of it, and it is the 
popular meaning which I endorse. Of 
course, according to a strict interpreta- 
tion of the meaning, it would not sig- 
nify ‘“ premeditation”; but premedita- 
tion is the very act that the extemporane- 
ous speaker must have performed to the 
utmost before he speaks. Therefore, it 
is a much greater tax upon the public 
speaker to prepare his discourse for ex- 
temporaneous delivery than it would be 
to write it out. 

I said that extemporaneous speaking 
implies careful preparation of thought, 
without preparation of words. I am 
aware when I say that that I cannot say 
strictly just what I mean; and therefore 
that statement is open to criticism. The 
criticism would be this: Can a person 
carefully prepare thought without lan- 
guage? I do not think he can. I think 
the language comes with the thought. 
He may not be conscious of the lan- 
guage when he is preparing the thought; 
but the language is there. This opinion 
is maintained by a great many writers. 
Max Miiller insists upon this point, and 
fiercely attacks any one who denies it. 
I am inclined to agree, from the observa- 
tions which I have made upon myself; 
for while I never attempt to prepare the 
language of a discourse I am to deliver 
extemporaneously, I find sometimes that, 
after I have delivered it, I delivered it 
in many cases in the precise words that 
I remember first came to my mind while 
I was preparing the thought. In other 
cases, not so. But I believe in every 
case where the words are changed from 
what came to my mind while preparing 
to speak the thought was changed in its 
relationship. For instance, the speaker 
will approach his thought from some dif- 
ferent side than what he expected to; 


something changes the thought while he 
is speaking. Otherwise I believe that he 
would give it in precisely the same words 
in which he first thought it out; and I 
believe he thought it out in connection 
with the language. The thought came, 
and then the thought selected the words 
for its expression. Should you attempt 
to get words for your discourses, thought 
will be lacking; but put your minds up- 
on the thought of the discourse and the 
thought will select its own words, and 
the most fitting ones. This will hold 
true, of course, in writing as in speaking 
without writing. 

Careful preparation for the extempo- 
raneous speech must be secured. A man 
must know just what he is going to say ; 
that is, so far as thought is concerned. 
But he must not let his audience be 
aware for a moment that he prepared the 
discourse. There is nothing that must 
be so accidental in appearance as the 
speech of an orator. I want an orator 
so to speak that an ordinary rhetorician 
shall think he is rambling —and shall 
compliment him by saying so. It must 
appear in its delivery unpremeditated 
and necessary to the state of the mind 
that the speaker happens to be in. 

If an audience has suspicion that a 
speech is “cut and dried” they are at 
once on their guard against the speaker. 
Shakespeare understood this point well. 
He has given us the finest suggestions on 
oratory in his writings. He does not give 
us much of a didactic nature on this 
matter (something in “ Hamlet,” to be 
sure), but the finest suggestion of all is 
in Anthony’s speech. It has the appear- 
ance of unpremeditated thought; but it 
has been most carefully prepared. An- 
thony expects the fate of Rome to hang 
upon the way he shall affect that mob 
while he is speaking to them. So the 
first thing he does is to make them think 
he is giving his thoughts offhand. There- 
fore, an orator has a double task on his 
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hands: first, to prepare his speech, and 
second, to let no one know that it is pre- 
pared — a double preparation. 

The effects of power are seen, but nev- 
er Power itself. The centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces that govern every planet 
to-day are conceivable to the human 
mind, though imperceptible to the human 
eye. The manifestations are seen on a 
universal scale, but the force is ever un- 
seen. Now the closer the orator comes 
to the currents of power the less observ- 
able are his methods. The man who by 
his writing has changed the thinking of 
the modern world is said to have no logic. 
You begin at one end of his sayings, and 
read it. You might just as well begin at 
the other end, or read both ways. It 
makes no difference. But there is a power 
in the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
which shakes old traditions to pieces and 
grinds them to powder; and by a little 
turn of a phrase this way or that he 
sends out a puff of reason that scatters 
ancient fallacies as the chaff before the 
wind of the summer threshing-floor. 
What he had to say was put in logic 
linked and strong; but it is like the logic 
of the universe; there was no rattling of 
the links or chains. 

There are three principles govern- 
ing the province of extemporaneous pub- 
lic speaking, and these three principles 
an orator must always obey in the 
preparation and the delivery of his dis- 
courses. First, the orator must know 
and determine beforehand into what 
states of mind he will bring his audience. 
The second is this: the orator must pre- 
determine what methods he will use for 
the purpose of inducing right states 
of mind in his hearers. Thirdly, the 
orator must be able to see why the lines 
he proposes to use will bring the desired 
states of mind in his audience Each of 
these three principles suggests the other 
two. 


Next to be considered are the advan- 
tages of extemporaneous speaking over 
the written address. 

(1) The habit secures more thorough 
preparation, of which we have spoken. 

(2) It keeps the speaker within the 
bounds of what he knows. And not only 
must he know his subject, but he must 
know round about it. 

(3) It gives the speaker an opportu- 
nity to improve upon his preparation. 
Namely, while he is speaking under the 
full play of his mental energies, if he 
should think of something better than 
came to him while he was preparing, he 
is not bound to the written manuscript, 
from which he dare not turn his thought, 
but is free to seize the moment’s inspira- 
tion and put it to immediate use. 

This improvement is of two kinds: 
first, in the subject-matter, and second, 
in adaptation of discourse to audience. 
There is a curious relation between the 
speaker and the audience while he is 
speaking. This is an _ individualizing 
thing to such an extent that an orator 
cannot give, if he speak extemporane- 
ously, the same discourse in precisely 
the same way to two different audiences. 
If he could, then he would be a machine 
in oratory. We can depend pretty nearly 
upon the action of a machine, but we 
cannot depend upon the repetition, abso- 
lute repetition, in human minds. A ma- 
chine will always turn out the same 
thing; the human mind will have a new 
way of adjusting itself every time. Now 
when a speaker has had his written 
preparation, has committed every word, 
it is not often possible for him to vary 
from it. There is a current established 
between him and his audience which 
calls for an individual relationship of his 
message, but he is as helpless as a car 
on the track; he must go in a rut, and 
cannot get out of it. He is like the Old 
Regular of the British Army that raised 
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his gun breast-high and fired without 
taking aim. But the extemporaneous 
speaker can always take aim. 

(4) It secures activity of the mind of 
the speaker upon his work at the time 
he is doing it. If the speech has been 
previously written the mind is not in the 
highest state of activity in reading; and 
if it is not, then it neutralizes the very 
effect the speaker wishes to produce. 

Furthermore, we wish to consider the 
relation of the daily work in this College 
to extemporaneous public speaking. 

The student is being prepared for 
his third-year work in extemporaneous 
speaking from the moment of his first 
recitation in the Freshman class. But 
how is this brought about? First, in 
the Evolution of Expression, the power 
to think the thing which you are read- 
ing. Second, the object for which you 
are speaking ; to convey your 
thought to the audience. Third, the 
state of mind in your audience which 
you are to change. Fourth, the relation- 
ship between what you say and that state 
of mind. Therefore, the three principles 
must be applied from the very begin- 
ning. 


viZ., 


Again, you are called upon to produce ° 


immediate effects, not to seek approval. 
That is the last thing the orator ever 
does. It is the thing he should never do. 
He is there to try the audience, not to 
be tried. He is there to criticise them, 
not to be criticised by them. Not a whit 
worse than a starveling fool is the orator 
who stands before his audience and 
says, ‘‘Now I hope, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I shall so speak that you shall 
think that I have done well, and that 
you approve of the way I have done 
ite 

The speaker must hold in his mind 
more than what his words convey. To 
do less is to fill the office of a catalogue, 
and not the province of an orator. He 
is no great orator who does not make 


his audience think better than he says. 
The better he speaks, the greater will 
be the distance between the thing he 
says and the thinking of the audience, 
and the distance will be in favor of the 
audience. If he presents a beautiful 
illustration they think of a thousand illus- 
trations more; if he offers a logical argu- 
ment they think of new forms of that 
logic, and of new applications of it. 

Also, there can be no such thing as a 
great orator who does not understand 
the underlying philosophy of human life. 
The philosophy of oratory zs the philos- 
ophy of human life. The one cannot be 
considered without the other. 

Finally, we must have certain regard 
for the immediate, general, personal 
preparation for extemporaneous speak- 
ing. 

(1) Health must be secured, and must 
be maintained if it is already secured, by 
the orator. Without a proper degree of 
health the brain does not act. Health is 
to the brain what water is to the water- 
wheel; the steam to the engine. How 
many men who would be mighty ora- 
tors fail because they cannot let a great 
force of health on to the brain while 


speaking! One authority has said that — 


“an orator should have the vitality of 
forty horses while he is speaking, for it 
takes more than forty horse-power to 
draw a common audience.” 

(2) The extemporaneous speaker must 
have the ability to concentrate his mind 
at will. Now this is a requisite that is 
quite as difficult to obtain as the main- 
tenance of excellent health. A great 


many persons who have genius are — 


obliged to wait until the mind swings 


around, and they do not know when — 


that will be; but the extemporaneous 


speaker must be able to concentrate — — 
to say to his mind, ‘‘ Concentrate,” and 


it obeys him. Many people want feeling, 


and a lack of feeling often involves fail- — 
ure in speaking. To concentrate the — 
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mind upon a subject exclusively will 
soon arouse deep feeling on that subject. 
The speaker cannot help feeling upon 
the subject on which his mind is abso- 
lutely concentrated to the exclusion of 
everything else, and there is no way 
to secure right feeling but by concentra- 
tion on a right subject. 

(3) The orator must discover and hold 
his mind primarily upon the profoundest 
principle upon which his subject rests, 
Much depends upon that. An orator 
must have profound penetration upon 
the subject; he must have the philo- 
sophical mind that discovers principles. 
He must have the /adzt of searching out 
the principle that underlies his subject. 
Even with the most ignorant mass of 
people, the profoundest principle in the 
hands of an orator will succeed the best; 
_ for a profound philosophy may be taught 
by human example, and an audience 
will never tire of a principle illustrated 
by human nature. 

(4) The next personal preparation is 
high, common thinking. The orator must 
be a man of high, common thinking. He 
must look out upon masses of men, and 
have the ability to perceive the ideal in 
every act of life. And how many beautiful 
things he will find in common life as well 
as in extraordinary life! And he will not 
only see and find beautiful things among 
persons that are vicious, but he may even 
go farther than that, and take a vice, 
and follow it to where actual vice will be 
seen by him to be but a perversion of a 
virtue. Thus it is his duty to seek these 
ideals, and to commune with them, and 
let them be his common faith; for it is 


utterly impossible for him to lift up an 
audience unless his thinking is high. 

(5) The orator, the extemporaneous 
speaker, must speak from the plane of 
high living. The successful orator never 
announces a truth of human conduct 
that he himself has not for some time 
previously to the speaking of it been in 
the habit of living. Let no man dare to 
announce a truth, or attempt to preach 
a truth, that he himself has not expe- 
rienced. For that is the final test of 
power in the orator,— that he announces 
the truths he has lived. 

A man never, by his teaching, by his 
preaching, or by his oratory, lifted his 
audience higher than his own every-day 
life. It is his every-day living that gives 
him his power or his weakness. If he is 
successful in elevating others to a high 
plane of being, it is because he lives 
there daily, and did not climb there 
Sunday or any other day, as ministers 
used to climb up a flight of stairs into a 
pulpit in the olden times. Some people 
there are who think they can climb up 
on a certain occasion away above where 
they commonly live, and pour forth an 
influence for the elevation of an audi- 
ence. It is untrue in the nature of things. 
The stream never rises higher than the 
fountain. The orator can carry the think- 
ing and the purpose of other people on 
the current of fine thought only as a 
stream carries a vessel upon its current ; 
but he can never carry them higher than 
his own level of life. Thus it follows that 
the great thing in oratory is the great 
orator; and the great orator is the great 
man, 
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The Special Province of Hrt. 


Notes FROM Miss ANNE BLALOCK’s INTRODUCTORY LECTURE IN GRADUATE ART 
COURSE. 


EMERSON defines art as the visible mani- 
festation of the sublime and beautiful. 
This brings us face to face with the mys- 
tery of form. Out of elements of sublim- 
ity and beauty the artist, like his father, 
the Creator of All Good, calls into ex- 
istence visible, tangible forms. From the 
embarrassing variety he detaches one ob- 
ject, giving to it an all-absorbing fulness. 
This emphasis makes thought possible. 
The instant an object is illuminated by 
the hand of a master it becomes visible 
and evident. Light shines in the midst 
of darkness and the artist has fulfilled 
his mission as Revelator, Illuminator! 

After looking upon the glowing sunset 
which forms the background of Turner’s 
masterpiece, “The Téméraire,” sunsets 
have a new significance. You have been 
made conscious that the canopy of daz- 
zling blue is over your head and that 
frescoed ceilings more entrancing than 
Raphael’s or Correggio’s are daily, yes 
hourly, being called into existence by 
the Divine Architect. Turner has indeed 
opened our eyes to what zs, thus prov- 
ing that human art is initial; that it but 
opens our eyes to the witchcraft of eter- 
nal art. This bit of nature which Turner 
has chosen really borrows its value from 
its suggested relationships. It has its 
roots in central nature; and while it has 
been separated, it is yet a part of the 
great universe, and the artist so exhibits 
it as to suggest the whole. 

The artist must exercise a wise choice 
of subject. He must select from the 
countless phases of nature some one 
which is interpretative, avoiding the 
prose, the detail, and giving us only its 
spirit and splendor. If he be a land- 
scape-painter he must present a fairer 


landscape than any we ever saw; he 
must tell us what nature is expressing, 
what she is ever seeking to embody and 
yet never fully actualizing. 

The Greek sculptor chose from the 
myriad expressions of Zeus that one 
which was most truly interpretative ; 
that which revealed to the Greek world 
their embodied ideal of sensuous tran- 
quillity; and that which fully embodied 
the Greek’s personal ideal. A great por- 
trait-painter chooses from the myriad 
expressions which play over the face of 
his subject that one which is interpreta- 
tive, — that which most fully reveals 
what the individual suggests. In this 
way the portrait-painter always has the 
advantage of the photographer, for the 
art of photography can only reveal one 
phase of the individual, which may or 
may not be interpretative. In a similar 
way the great landscape-painter chooses 
from the ever-varying aspects of ocean 
and sky some one mood which suggests 
what nature is ever trying to say and yet 
never quite saying. 

The great poet becomes the interpre- 
ter of nature when in some word of de- 
scription he tells us what the Italian skies 
have ever suggested. At some moment 
of inspiration he caught the suggestion 
and embodied it in literary form. Shake- 
speare makes his characters, who at first 
glance seem unpoetic, speak lines of ex- 
quisite poetic beauty. Take the words 
of Francisco: 

‘‘Last night of all when yon same star was 
westward from the pole,”’ etc. 
Under the inspiration incident to a vis- 
itation of the ghost of King Hamlet, 
this common soldier expresses himself 
in language which is poetically interpre- 
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tative ; which reveals the real Francisco, 
not only to himself, but to his friends 
Marcellus and Horatio. In this way 
Shakespeare makes his characters say 
what they would say if they could say it, 
and this is one reason why his poetry is 
of the highest. 

Modern dialect stories do not embody 
the highest literary art. Characters when 
thus presented are not as fully seen and 
understood as when a great writer shows 
us some phase which is interpretative, 
which suggests what the character would 
be. 

Art always chooses the highest form 
of language, because this is the language 
of the real man or woman. The great 
artist is the person of great insight, one 
whose love leads him to look for the real 
everywhere, and to give it adequate and 
harmonious expression, 

We come to see that art is valuable in 
the ratio that it expresses the greatest 
number of great ideas, and that an idea 
is great in proportion as it is received 
by the higher faculties of mind, exercis- 
ing and exalting it. We see that art is a 
language valuable as a vehicle for the 
conveyance of an idea, but of itself worth 
nothing. Art which calls attention to 
itself, to the processes by which certain 
ends are attained, is not worthy the 
name. All visible means must melt out 
of the beholder’s thought, leaving only 
ideas which surely find their way into 
the heart and life. 

Delsarte defined art as ‘Nature 
passed through mind and fixed in form.” 
This leads us to consider the peculiarly 
personal phase of the subject. Not only 
does it interpret nature in its expressive 
aspects, but every art product bears the 
stamp of the artist’s personality, also his 
grasp of his subject, his depth of insight, 
and his weight of character. It there- 
fore interprets the spirit of the age in 
which the product was called into exist- 
ence and becomes in consequence valu- 


able as a history. Gigantic forces be- 
yond his control seem to guide his hand 
and induce him to put into form the 
dominant impulses and aspirations of his 
age. 

Although the study of the history of 
art necessarily involves an emphasis of 
the plastic arts, it must be continually 
kept in mind that at its source art is 
one. Whether it breathe in the match- 
less eloquence of Demosthenes, express- 
ing itself in the measured cadence of 
Homer and Shakespeare, or through the 
harmonies of Wagner or Beethoven, it 
is all art, embodying elements of beauty 
and power in adequate and harmonious 
expression. 

At every step of the artist’s develop- 
ment he must keep steadfastly in mind 
that living is the divinest of all the arts. 
It is of little value that he can paint a 
fresco, carve a Venus, compose a sym- 
phony. Unless the artistic impulse has 
led him to feel his relationship to his 
fellow man and has fitted him for loving 
service, it is but a performance, sensu- 
ous and superficial. Emotional impulses 
must spend themselves in kindly acts, 
else desire for wholesome expression 
ceases and in its place comes emotional 
weakness and sickly sentimentality. 

Transmit your emotions into action, 
if you would become manly and strong! 
Awake to the fact that men are potential 
gods! Appeal to the real in all artistic 
effort, to the Eternal! This being done, 
art fulfils its divine mission, 


‘“* Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is 
hinted and hidden ; 

Into the statue that breathes the soul of the 
sculptor is bidden.” 


‘¢ The greatest thing in art is the artist,” 
and his appeal is in direct ratio to the 
depth and nobility of his purpose. Lanier 
beautifully sings in “ Life and Song:” 


‘* His song was only living aloud ; 
His work, a singing with his hand.’’ 
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Ethics of the thistrionic; In Hector and Hudience. 


I— Actor. 


FREDERICK H. Kocu, ’o03. 


In considering the ethical effect upon 
the actor of the impersonation of char- 
acters totally different from his own nor- 
mal selfhood, the inquiry naturally arises, 
What is the primal effect upon the “ego” 
(real self) of his, thus living an appar- 
ently wnreal life? Much obscurity is 
here involved in the word “unreal”; in 
this paper we hold the characters imper- 
sonated by the actor to be veal to himself, 
and not mere simulations; we hold them 
to be bone and flesh, aye, even sow/, of 
his very self, and as real to him as any 
other attribute of his psychic being. 

Let us cite a few references on this 
point which will be of value to us as 
coming from some of the great world- 
masters of what we term the histrionic 
art. The majority of great actors have 
been at their best when at the highest 
pitch of feeling; i.e., when their psychic 
state was most nearly in full accord with 
the thought to be expressed. Jacready 
writes that he never played Virginius 
better than after the death of his daugh- 
ter, Nina, when his feeling nearly over- 
powered him; and ayear later he says: 
‘“« Acted Virginius, one of the most bril- 
liant and powerful performances of 
character I have ever given. I did in- 
deed ‘gore my own thoughts,’ for my 
own Katie was in my mind, as in one 
part the tears streamed down my cheeks 
... such is a player’s mind and heart.” 
Rachel, on being told that she had played 
“ Adrienne Lécouvreur”’ as she would 
probably never play again, replied: “I 
believe you, and do you know why? I 
was not weeping for Adrienne, but for 
myself.” Salvini writes that he has 
duplicated Macready’s experience; and 
Ristori, Salvini’s great countrywoman, 


says: “I have occasionally been so 
overcome by an analogy between a ficti- 
tious situation and an event in my own 
life that I have had to put forth all my 
strength to retain self-control, and have 
not always entirely succeeded. The ef- 
fects obtained under such mental con- 
ditions are naturally stronger because 
they are truer.” rs. Siddons, Edmund 
Kean, and Yalma give very similar ex- 
periences; but perhaps the most val- 
uable opinion is that of Garrick, who, 
with Talma, is almost the only great 
actor claimed by the automatists. He 
writes thus: ‘‘The greatest strokes of 
genius have been unknown to the actor 
himself till circumstances and the warmth 
of the scene have sprung the mine, as it 
were —as much to his own surprise as 
that of the audience.” 

The opinions of all these eminent 
actors seem to coincide in justifying the 
position we have taken; viz., that in the 
consummation of the histrionic art the 
artist must make the character a living, 
breathing vead/ity to himself, by imparting 
to it flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, 
even the essence of his sou/. So we take 
the ground that in the highest form of 
the histrionic the actor must really live 
the life of the character. But how can 
he actually live the life of the character 
and not be untrue to his own selfhood 
by living a life unreal to his highest self, 
his “ego.” Aye, there’s the rub! A 
paradox, apparently! Let us look a little 
farther. 

The tears the actor sheds — are they 
the tears of the character personated ? 
Certainly not, else where would be the 
“ego” of the actor —if the ruling emo- 
tions be assigned wholly to the charac- 
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ter assumed? Nay, rather we must con- 
clude the tears to be really the product 
of the actor’s vea/ self, his own personal- 
ity sympathetically weeping for the be- 
ing he is impersonating. Indeed, we are 
forced to conclude that the actor has a 
dual consciousness, for he must be him- 
self and another at once; he must con- 
trol himself (‘‘ego”’) and at the same 
time lose himself (character), Of course 
it is absurd to claim that an actor should 
lose himself entirely in his rdle — if for 
no other reason than that the limits of 
the stage must be observed and the 
other players’ lives be kept safe. Ham- 
let, e.g., must not stab Claudius, or 
Othello smother Desdemona, too realis- 
tically ; and the most ardent lovers must 
remember the light effects. So the real 
emotion must be tempered and held in 
check to some extent by self-conscious- 
ness, else we would not have the con- 
summation of histrionic art, truth zdeal- 
ized, but rather a crude reproduction of 
truth realized — graceless and common- 
place, to say the least. So the truly great 
artist enters into the mood of his charac- 
ters sympathetically, his real self (“ego”’) 
always remaining in the background, 
directing, controlling, and harmonizing 
the emotions he is embodying in the 
character. 

The “ego,” then, and not the charac- 
ter, must dominate; the actor must 
indeed live the life of the character, 
but only in a sympathetic way; the 
“ego,” though subjective and hidden, 
is in reality supreme; while the charac- 
ter, objective, is but a reflection of the 
ego,” 

We may conclude, then, that the char- 
acters personated by the actor are but 
the various manifestations of the real 
self, the vari-colored reflections of the 
real causative germ, the “ ego,’’— the 
center and fountain-head of all activity. 
We regard the “ego,” then, as primal 
and all-comprehensive ; the various réles 


but as secondary outgrowths from this. 
Although the real self of the actor is 
for the most part hidden by the rdle, 
nevertheless the player’s entire personal- 
ity is ever present, manipulating and 
controlling the minion-character with an 
easy grace and a perfection of execution 
completely dominating the sensibilities 
of the audience. 

So much for the mere relation of the 
characters enacted by the player to his 
selfhood —or, as we have pleased to 
term it, his ‘‘ego.” We now pass to a 
direct consideration of the ethical in- 
fluence upon the selfhood of the actor 
resulting from habitually “living the 
lives’ of certain classes of characters. 

It is a well-known and absolute psy- 
chological principle, empirically estab- 
lished and unquestioned in its validity, 
that the habituating practise of contin- 
ually inciting certain strong emotional 
complexes tends towards setting up an 
automatic, and, if persistently prolonged, 
even a reflex activity of the same, which 
at this stage has become so thoroughly 
rooted and grafted into the very fibre 
of the psychic being as to be actually 
“in animo.” 

Likewise we cannot escape the ethical 
principle which holds that the habitual 
living in a certain universe of desire is 
positively determinant of the dominant 
universe, the ruling passion; in short, 
the grand total of a man’s life, —his 
character. 

We see at a glance how directly these 
principles must apply to the subject in 
hand. Let us try and discover, if pos- 
sible, just to what extent and under what 
conditions they apply to the present dis- 
cussion. In the characters assumed, or 
rather impersonated, by players we find 
all grades of tints and shades, from the 
ethical, or ideal, to the unethical, or de- 
generate. For our discussion a consider- 
ation of the extreme types, the ideal and 
the degenerate, will be sufficient, as 
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comprehending the whole gamut of con- 
duct, the intermediate forms being only 
variations from these as determined by 
the degree of their approach to either 
extreme. 

What, then, is the effect upon the 
“ character,’’ or—what is the same 
thing — the “ego,” of the actor from the 
continual practise of embodying, first, 
ethical characters; secondly, unethical 
characters? In the first case we can have 
no reason to doubt our first natural con- 
clusion. We immediately reason that the 
actor, habitually sympathizing with ideal 
characters, and thus living in a universe 
of the highest ethical significance, by 
imperceptible degrees comes to a realiza- 
tion of a more ideal standard as the 
summum bonum of his conduct. His 
real self, or ‘‘ego,’”’ is thus constantly 
elevated to a higher ethical plane in the 
continual stimulation of noble thoughts 
and virtuous emotions. Thus in the im- 
personation of an ethical réle the “ego” 
is constantly approximating the realiza- 
tion of its rational selfhood. 

We would naturally conclude from 
our argument thus far that, as the eth- 
ical and ideal characters embodied by 
the actor tend constantly toward the 
establishment of a higher standard by 
the “ego,” and a corresponding approx- 
imation to the realization of the “ra- 
tional” self, so, on the other hand, the 
embodiment of unethical and degenerate 
characters would tend in the opposite 
direction, toward the destruction of eth- 
ical ideals and a consequent moral stag- 
nation of the actor’s selfhood. Although 
we will not absolutely deny the possible 
validity of this analogy (the necessary 
data not being at our disposal), we dis- 
incline to accept it, as utterly inapplic- 
able to the truly great artist of high 
ideals, whose special aptitude for ‘“‘ heavy- 
villain” parts, for example, is not to be 
denied or discounted. 

Consider briefly the purpose of such 


an actor in the portrayal of the sadly 
degenerated conduct of a so-called ‘ vil- 
lain” role. Surely the real self of the 
actor has no villainous end in view, else 
we could not tolerate him for a moment; 
e.g., Sir Henry Irving in “Louis XI.” 
and Modjeska in “ Lady Macbeth.” On 
the contrary, his intention is a highly 
ethical one. Let us see. Yes, he sympa- 
thetically enters into the life of the de- 
graded character he portrays,— he must 
do this to truly animate the réle,— and 
yet it is not his best self which is thus 
apparent; far from it. The villain, to be 
sure, dwells in an atmosphere tending 
toward the destruction of Goodness and 
Truth; but the actuating “ego,” noise- 
lessly moving behind the scenes of the 
mental theatre, is possessed of a far 
different intent than the puppet he 
thus animates. While the minion-villain 
plans his dire plots the master-‘‘ego”’ 
ever keeps his gaze fixed on the ideal 
purpose which at once sustains and 
directs him. In this case we conceive 
the downward tendency of living the 
degenerate role to be more than over- 
powered by the ethical ideal of the 
‘‘ego”’; for does not the “ego” actually 
spurn, despise, aye, even betray the 
contemptible chicanery of the villain’s 
conduct? The “ego” of the actor is not 
overcome by the character he so vividly 
personates, but rather reigns triumphant 
in having taught a very practical moral 
lesson in a most effective way, by the 
application of the great law of dramatic 
contrast. Has he not marvellously im- 
pressed us with the beauty of the ethical 
life by bringing the degenerate life in 
such striking juxtaposition with it? Cer- 
tainly he has magnified the ethical ideal 
by truthfully exposing the “ unprofitable- 
ness” and the final nemesis of engaging 
in a course of unethical conduct. 

And yet, with our present imperfect 
understanding of the conditions, we are 
not prepared to say that the above prin- 
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ciple (embodied in the exposition of the 
intention of the actor in unethical rdles) 
is universally valid throughout the realm 
of the histrionic; nor are we prepared 
to affirm positively that the constant 
impersonation of degenerate characters, 
even by great artists, with noble pur- 


pose, will not eventually have some uneth- 
ical effect upon the “ego,” or selfhood, 
of the artist. We do, however, firmly 
hold to the opposite view, for reasons 
above outlined, until actual experience 
shall prove our position false. 


The Drama.* 


RICHARD BuRTON. 


Tue theme of my discourse can best be 
expressed in a saying of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s,— “‘ The theatre is irresistible ; or- 
ganize the theatre.” This was true phi- 
losophy at the time it was given forth, a 
quarter of a century ago, and it is as 
true to-day, with even a wider applica- 
tion; for a far greater number of the 
people of this generation are sensitive to 
things artistic and literary, whether of a 
public or private character. 

First, we must all concede the theatre 
is irresistible. Students of literature are 
apt to dilate upon the tremendous power 
of fiction in the present age; but the 
influence of the theatre is so great that, 
considering it as a possible form of liter- 
ature, the novel sinks into insignificance 
beside it. When we compare the novel- 
reading population with the theatrego- 
ing population, we cannot fail to see 
that in the latter a greater number is 
reached, for good or ill. The general 
public will keep the theatre alive, for all 
normal persons are instinctively attracted 
to this form of diversion. The child ex- 
emplifies this native instinct in man by 
his unconscious tendencies in play. 

The extremists in opposition to the 
theatre, who condemn the drama 7 foto 
because of its possibilities of perversion, 
use a very fallacious argument. Love, 
the attribute of human nature which 
most purifies and ennobles in its highest 


forms of manifestation, and is conceded 
by all humanity as the most beautiful 
and most wonderful aspect of life, is 
capable of the most terrible abuse. Re- 
ligion, the power which has wrought 
miracles of advancement and upliftment 
through the past ages and embodies all 
that is most sacred and precious in the 
reverence of man, is also capable of ter- 
rible abuse. And so is the theatre, with 
its great possibilities for good, capable 
of abuse. The theatre is distinctly a so- 
cial force, and therefore the uncompro- 
misingly hostile and repellent attitude on 
the part of many good people toward the 
theatre is inimical to society. 
Traditionally, the theatre has a black 
eye. Yet its inception was due to Mother 
Church herself. The theatre was born 
and reared, so to speak, within the altar 
railings of the cathedral. 
plays and the mystery-plays were pro- 
duced to serve the purpose of the 
Church; but when the infant theatre 
passed down the nave and out upon the 
village green the drama passed from the 
control and supervision of the Church to 
the management of the Guilds, and was 
condemned by the Church accordingly. 
In the history of the theatre it was a 
repetition of the life of a child when it 
first breaks free from the parental au- 
thority which has guided it from birth. 
From the time when the Church con- 
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demned and the guilds took up the con- 
struction of the drama the theatre fell 
steadily down the scale of respectability 
until the time of Shakespeare, when the 
institution and all connected therewith 
had sunk into a disreputable condition. 
We find many indications of this state 
of affairs, principally the fact that all 
playhouses and players were forced to 
exist outside the city limits. The play- 
house was frequented only by the lowest 
classes, and the player himself was hardly 
a grade above his patrons. It is true 
that in Shakespeare’s day Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and a few 
well-born Bohemians had descended to 
this lower social level, but otherwise the 
followers of a theatrical profession were 
mere nobodies. Little can the dweller in 
the twentieth century realize the tremen- 
dous social stride made by William 
Shakespeare when he raised himself 
from the station in which he was born 
to the point where he was enabled to 
write after his signature the magical ab- 
breviation, gev¢. ‘This was an almost su- 
perhuman achievement in those days. 

The birth and growth of the drama is 
a highly dramatic story in itself. Born 
and nurtured of Mother Church, schooled 
and educated by the guilds, falling upon 
evil days among evil companions until 
the Puritan closing placed all theatrical 
activity under strict restraint, the wild 
excesses indulged in under the Restora- 
tion when released from captivity, the 
succession of a saner period in the clas- 
sical drama, and gradual evolution into 
the modern forms of art,— the history of 
the theatre presents a record of intense 
interest. Each period of growth has 
been contributory to the all-round de- 
velopment of the art. Even the Restora- 
tion Comedy, which rose to fearful heights 
of indecency and folly, gave a great gain 
in technique, close-knit effects, and nat- 
urally constructed dialogue. 

There is one other point from which 


the irresistible nature of the theatre must 
be viewed ; namely, from the life of the 
man or woman who adopts the profes- 
sion. Many are led to follow this line of 
work merely from the great fascination 
which it exercises over the average 
mind, and few stop to consider the char- 
acter of circumstances and conditions 
which environ the actor and the stage. 
The temptations and pitfalls which are 
peculiar to this profession may be divided 
into three main classes: first, that the 
actor has no real home life; second, that 
there is too easy an evasion of local law; 
third, that the extreme demand for con- 
centrated activity of flesh and spirit leads 
to dependence on artificial stimulants. 
The danger arising from the cultivation 
of the spirit of bohemianism in women 
is so great that only a character of the 
greatest conscious rectitude is able to 
withstand its insidious temptation. Even 
this condition will be removed eventually 
through the changes made possible by 
the rise of public opinion to a different 
level. Indeed, the social recognition 
now accorded marks an epoch in the 
development of the actor’s life. 

Then how and why shall we “ organize 
the theatre”? In this respect we cannot 
do better than to copy France. She has 
made it a governmental institution, and 
under this régime the actor is assured of 
a dignified position, special training, and 
the possibility of a long and honorable 
career. A second step in the direction 
of dignity and honor was made through 
the establishment of the Independent 
Theatre, which was started in France 
about 1882 to encourage young drama- 
tists who had been unable to gain gov- 
ernmental recognition. The idea spread ; 
the Free Theatre was founded in Ger- 
many, and sleepy old England made a 
similar attempt when Ben Grieg and a 
company of Oxford fellows revived the 
morality-plays. In our own country, 
James A. Herne made the effort to es- 
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tablish an Independent Theatre in Bos- 
ton, which had only a brief existence. 
In New York, the Theatre of Arts and 
Letters is the result of much enthusiasm 
on the part of John Blair. 

There is much to be said on the ques. 
tion of the independent versus the na- 
tional, or subsidized, theatre. In this 
country public feeling is so strongly set 
against paternalism in any form that it 
may not be well at present to urge the 
idea of national support. Nevertheless, 
a theatre so upheld would add liberality 
and dignity where it is most needed. 
However, there is another alternative. 
The next best substitute is the endowed 
theatre. And why not? At the present 
time we have nearly every other form of 
public benefit or enjoyment provided for 
in this manner. Hospitals, schools, col- 
leges, libraries, in fact, institutions of 
every kind —except a theatre. But even 
this may come to pass in time. It would 
be well if some kind friend who has the 
ear of Andrew Carnegie could only in- 
duce him to turn aside for a moment in 
his task of founding public libraries and 
devote one or two of his extra millions 
to the endowment of this much-needed 
theatre. 

It is necessary that we remember, how- 
ever, that much can be done towards the 
betterment of the theatre by any one less 
than a multimillionaire. There is an in- 
fiuence no less powerful than the influ- 
ence of money, and that is the control 
which it is perfectly within the province 
of the theatregoing public to exercise. 
To develop and exert this control of 
theatrical production, we must bring to 
our theatre-going culture and conscience. 
It is appalling to consider the lack of 
culture displayed in regard to a knowl- 
edge of stage literature and stagecraft. 
There is scarcely any one who is not 
ashamed to be ignorant of books and 
authors, styles and literary tone. Some 
notions of what is standard and classical 


in the productions of author, illustrator, 
poet, musician, sculptor, and artist are 
usually prevalent in general society ; 
but when it comes to matters of the 
theatre every one seems to possess an 
ostrich-like digestion, swallowing every- 
thing that may be offered to the dra- 
matic appetite indiscriminately. In fact, 
the week’s bill of fare, the theatres’ menu- 
card, is never discussed intelligently, 
but each diner-out chooses with eyes 
shut, or according to the guesswork ad- 
vice of an unthinking neighbor. 

To bring to our theatre-going culture 
and conscience will mean that we must 
exercise a choice of culture and con- 
science, — that we must look over the bill 
of fare and choose the best and highest 
that is offered. Such a choice is possible 
in every instance, because of late years 
the drama has been reassociating itself 
with literature, and a modern group of 
playwrights, each of whom has a definite 
purpose and a characteristic individual- 
ity in his work, have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a standard of dramatic literature 
per se. Therefore every cultured per- 
son should make it his duty to know the 
works of these dramatists, to see every 
new production issuing from such a 
source, and thus keep pace with the evo- 
lution of the theatre in his own day and 
generation, If only the public will kill 
the bad by attending the good, we will 
control the theatre from this side of the 
footlights. 

The ideal play is the play that is whole- 
some and sound—sound in art and 
sound inethics. The intellectual deprav- 
ity of light opera is hardly to be meas- 
ured; and equally the intellectual tonic 
of a good play can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. The normal drama is neither 
depressing nor devitalizing —nor need 
the tragedy be emasculated; but the 
truly great play is at once a fine piece 
of art and a beautiful piece of human 
life. 
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Student helps and Study Outlines, 


Summary of an Fntroductory Lecture 
on Logic. 


DurRING the course in Logic now being 
delivered by Prof. C. W. Paul, we are 
privileged to present for the benefit of 
the students following the study a com- 
plete summary of each lecture on the 
subject. These summaries will furnish a 
practical working outline, not only for 
present preservation of the lectures, but 
serviceable in any future elaboration. 


History. 

Interrogatory debates became popular in 
Athens about 500 B.C. 

Aristotle formulated his system of logic 
about 350 B.C. 

Logic served in keeping public utterances 
consistent with Church authority dur- 
ing the early and middle Christian 
centuries. 

The logic of speculative debate was the 
pride of medizeval schoolmen. 

Roger Bacon founded a new system of 
logic in the thirteenth century. 

John Stuart Mill formulated the new sys- 
tem in 1843. 


General uses. 
Older system. 
To detect verbal inconsistencies. 
Newer system. 
To safeguard the study of nature. 


Value as a study. 
A training for presenting thoughts in an 
effective form. 

In all walks of life. 
Especially in public speaking. 

A training for accuracy of observation. 

A training for the detection of fallacies. 
In public arguments. 
In social and business affairs. 
In our own natures. 


Questions, 


[The queries here presented are vital questions; 
hence they are questions which when answered for one 
are answered for all. The Emerson student will doubt- 
less be confronted with questions similar to these as 
he goes out into the world to teach, to define the new 
philosophy of expression in oratory, or, rather, the 
new philosophy of education in oratory. Such ques- 
tions when taken up through the MAGAZINE will have 


received the careful attention of some member of the 
Faculty, as the signature will show. It is hoped that 
this department will be put to practical use by the stu- 
dents and the alumni.— ED.] 


Question: If oratorical expression must 
be spontaneous, unstudied; if the perfect 
gesture is unconscious and uncalculated 
—is not the same true of written expres- 
sion? And if so, why do we study the 
laws of style and strive to press our 
thoughts into the mould of rhetorical 
rules? 

Answer: Now let us take this up part 
by part a little. “If oratorical expres- 
sion must be spontaneous and unstud- 
ied.’’ Oratorical expression in one sense 
is —in its final and last result of analy- 
sis in the individual — unstudied and 
spontaneous; but the methods by which 
we atrive at that point are not unstudied, 
by any means. If so, we should not be 
studying here. Every teacher worthy the 
name has a definite point of attainment 
in his mind — every teacher in this in- 
stitution knows exactly what he wishes 
to accomplish, what results he wishes to 
obtain, when the pupil is before him. He 
knows what method will help to obtain 
it, and he works accordingly. He pre- 
sents means that he wishes the pupil to 
use for the sake of gaining the result, 
and the means are never the end itself. 

For example, let us look at this ques- 
tion as related to another study. I am 
told that in modern arithmetic the an- 
swers to the examples are not set down. 
They used to be in the text-book when I 
was a student of arithmetic, and when I 
taught it; so we had the answers to most 
of the examples. Well, suppose that you 
are teaching arithmetic. You have solved 
that problem that is now before your stu- 
dent’s mind, and you know exactly what 
the answer is. If you should tell him 
what the answer is and tell him to set it 
down, you would not be teaching the 
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subject; 25 added to 15 yow know make 
40. The example for that little fellow is 
to add two columns of figures—two 
fives in the first column and a one and a 
two in the second column. You want 
him to go through the mental process of 
addition; so you do not tell him to set 
down “40” and make sure he sets it 
down right, and then see if it looks right. 
You want him to add, and when you ask 
him how many five added to five will 
make, he thinks and he thinks — and 
you know that his thinking is what de- 
velops his mathematical power. By and 
by he sets down — provided he has got on 
far enough to set down figures—he sets 
down a nought under the first column, 
and he sets it down spontaneously. He 
sets it down spontaneously, and, in one 
sense, uncalculatingly. He saw that this 
resulted in ten. Ten came into his 
mind; ten he set down there. He must 
go through a process of getting it — 
he goes through the process of ¢hink- 
ing ! 

You can understand this principle 
in regard to arithmetic, but when we 
come to oratory I do not wonder people 
are blind. The same principle, however, 
must be applied in teaching grammar or 
in teaching geography; the pupil must 
be guided through a mental process. 
You put a basis of thought before him 
for the student to work out for himself. 
Then you know what the result will be. 
Expression should be studied. We are 
here to study oratorical expression. The 
question remains, What shall we do to 
get expression from the student — ex- 
pression from within and not plastered 
on from without? The gesture must be 
the right gesture, the natural one, true 
to the author’s thought. I think if some 
people were conscious of some motions 
they are making they would not say 
Amen to what Burns said: 


**Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers sae us.’’ 


They would not want to. That is one 
kind of unconsciousness. A gesture is 
not necessarily unconscious in this light; 
but a right one, a perfect one, is uncon- 
sciously conscious and not calculating at 
the time it is used. 

“Ts not the same true of writing?” 
In the first place, is it natural for you to 
write? Is it natural for you to write 
your thoughts? Is writing natural? Did 
not everybody have to learn to write? 
The child makes correct gestures, and 
so does the cat when the dog comes 
around, You want to look among the 
animals to see that gesture is a natural 
thing. But did any animal ever write? 
Did you ever know a human being to 
write until he had learned? Not a word, 
not a letter, not a sign. It is neither 
natural nor spontaneous. 

Now the next point. In the first 
place, ‘If so, why do we study the laws 
of style and strive to press our thoughts 
into a mould of rhetorical rules?” “If 
so,” but it is not so. The same true of 
written expression? No. Now the next 
point: ‘‘Why do we study the laws of 
style and try to press our thoughts into 
the mould of rhetorical rules?”’ Well, if 
anybody is so doing they are making a 
great mistake. I had considerable ex- 
perience in teaching rhetoric some 
years ago. Even then, I did not teach 
my pupils to try to “‘ press their thoughts 
into the mould of rhetorical rules.” In 
teaching rhetoric, you do not want any- 
thing to do with rules, in one sense. 
You want to make the student wnder- 
stand what he thinks, ¢kimk his own 
thoughts, and say what he thinks; and 
that will be good style. If he deals in 
figures, they will be good figures. The 
trouble with young writers is that they 
are prone to say what they do not think. 
That is the main difficulty. With the 
speaker it is the same, Say what you 
think; and when you think correctly 
you will write correctly. This “rule” 
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will hold every time: when you think 
correctly you will write correctly. 

Max Miller is about the best logician 
on the matter of language of any writer 
I am acquainted with; he says: “ First 
in the evolution of the mind (i.e., the 
evolution of the intellect) is sensation ; 
second, sensation merges into percept; 
third, out of percept is developed con- 
cept, and, fourth, out of concept, lan- 
guage. When the sensation of the 
healthy brain is perfect there will be 
percept. You cannot stop the sensation ; 
it will come there at once. You cannot 
divide it from percept, and when you 
get percept you cannot divide it from 
concept, and when you get concept you 
cannot divide it from language. There 
is such a thing as a person using words 
and meaning nothing. A servant fell 
ill of a fever, and during her fever she 
repeated pages of Greek, a language 
which she understood not at all. The 
minister in whose family she was em- 
ployed was called in to explain the mys- 
tery. He recognized the Greek, and 
knew the page where those very words 
were contained. Where did she learn it? 
It seems she was in the habit of dusting 
daily the room in which some young men 
were being taught Greek by the minis- 
ter. Thus the sounds made an impres- 
sion upon her brain, and the strange- 
ness of the delirium recalled them. Here 
we have words without meaning; words 
without concept. On the other hand, 
there is no such thing as concept with- 
out language. A language of some kind 
there must be. It may be a language of 
gesture, it may be a language of words, 
or it may be a language of figures; but 
a language of some kind will come to 
the mind when there is a perfect con- 
cept present there — just as true as when 
there is a perfect sensation there will be 
a perfect percept, when there is a per- 
fect percept there will become a perfect 
concept, and when there is a_ perfect 


concept there will become a perfect lan- 
guage.” Now that is your principle in 
rhetoric, just as it is elsewhere. But 
whenever a teacher, the highest type of 
teacher, uses any rue, any statement, in 
teaching language, he is doing it for the 
purpose of making you think correctly, 
because he knows that correct thinking 
makes correct writing; and further, he 
knows that your style will be different 
from any other person’s style living on 
earth, or that ever lived on earth. His 
style will not be your style; for when 
you were created an individual it was 
intended that your style should be dif- 
ferent from any other style, and your 
organism was arranged accordingly. 
Somewhere during the ages past there 
flashed forth a certain truth that has 
been shining ever since, and there are 
twelve millions of people to-day who, if 
they are perfectly sincere and true to 
themselves, are reflecting twelve million 
aspects of this truth. Therefore, to study 
rhetoric or oratory is not for the purpose 
of unfolding your teacher’s thinking, or 
anybody else’s thinking, but to arouse, 
stimulate, and evolve your own processes. 
of thought.— Dr. Emerson. 

Question : Is it well to take physical 
culture when one is very tired? 

Answer: Generally, yes. 

Question : Is it not followed by better 
results if taken when one is rested ? 

Answer: No. If you are tired, it 
often helps to rest you, if you take them 
rightly. — Dr. Emerson. 

Question: Was the influence of mu- 
sic any direct effect on the physical 
organism ? 

Answer: We know music not through 
the judgment; for we neither know time 
nor tune through the judgment. Our 
perception of time and tune is through 
feeling, and not a matter of calculation. 
This is very noticeably true to all who 
have given any thought in regard to 
time. For instance, you say a tune is 
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such a time. How do you know that 
that tune is in sucha time? Why, you 
feel it; that is all you know. That feel- 
ing is pronounced infallible, and that 
feeling is cultivated by indulging it. 
Consider this idea in relation to the 
benefit derived from marching to music. 
In the first place, the music you have 
here is extraordinarily good. I try to 
listen to it in a way to feel it all through 
me every time; I let it take possession 
of me; put my mind upon it; give my 
attention to it; surrender myself to it. 
Our muscles are attuned to our nerves, 
and our nerves are actually attuned to 
music. There is a law of rhythm per- 
vading the whole body. The circulation 
of the blood is established upon rhyth- 
mic principles, and therefore it actually 
affects the blood when we surrender 
ourselves to good music. The nervous 
system is very specially affected by it. 
Now, if we allow ourselves to move 
rhythmically to good music it is benefi- 
cial. A person may move to music in 
an erratic way and think that he moves 
to music, whereas he only moves to a 
very imperfect impression of it. If he 
really moves in harmony to perfect mu- 
sic, to the whole of it, to a correct im- 
pression of it, he is moving in a way 
which will cultivate grace unconsciously 
and bring the movement of the person 
into harmony with the movements of 
nature. When we are listening to music 
and doing something else with which it 
would not be consistent to surrender 
ourselves to movement of music, as for 


instance, standing in our places while 


others are marching, we do not even 
stand well unless we make a potential 
surrender to the influence of the sound 
upon us. While standing, to be sure, 
you have n’t anything definite to accom- 
plish, and it is much easier when you 
are walking and your head and chest 
are properly lifted to place yourselves in 
Sympathy with the spirit of the music. 


If you can move to music while you are 
in that symmetrical form that music will 
enable you to move gracefully while 
holding that position. You will notice 
when you first take such a position, and 
for a long time after, it is a little diffi- 
cult to keep it; it is rigid and stiff; you 
do not feel good. If, however, while you 
are in it you could often have oppor- 
tunity to march to music, it would not 
be long before everything would come 
easy and you would take the position 
without calling attention to yourself. 
The only way you can accomplish this 
result is to put your attention upon the 
music, not in a critical way, and not in 
an analytical way, but in sensing the 
sound while you are moving. You don’t 
have to say to yourself, ‘‘ Now the time 
is so-and-so, and therefore I will bring 
myself to make such-and-such move- 
ments.” Why? Because the muscles of 
the body are governed subconsciously 
by the rhythm of the music. Nobody 
could ever learn to keep step to music 
in marching by calculating the time, and 
move gracefully, for the result would be 
highly automatic and unsatisfying. But 
surrender yourself to the sound, give 
yourself up to the rhythm of it, to the 
feeling of the music, let your body move, 
and you will keep step. You cannot do 
otherwise unless you take particular 
pains zof to keep step. 

I have watched the effect of your 
marching to music here in the College 
for years, and it is a very interesting 
study situated where I am on this plat- 
form to notice the progress you make in 
graceful walking under that influence. 
I want this matter of giving our atten- 
tion to the music to be one of the prime 
factors in our work in its effect upon us. 
It would be of the highest value to those 
persons who do not study oratory at all 
to come in here and march with the stu- 
dents every morning, because they would 
make so much better appearance when 
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they step into a drawing-room or any- 
where else. I feel that music can hold 
me. There is nothing like being sus- 
tained by music; when you stand you 
get a better poise by standing to music 
as well as by moving to music. Let us 
move to music, let us stand to music; 
let us live with each other to music.— 
Dr. Emerson. 


Wotes on “ Ring Fobn.” 

“King John,” written in 1596, only 
eight years after the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada, is full of the intensest patri- 
otism, giving a vivid picture of English 
life when this element in the national 
character is aroused, as true to the age 
of Shakespeare himself as it is to the 
age of Magna Charta. 

The period of history covered by the 
play of ‘King John” is significant in 
three ways. First, the English nation 
was in process of becoming unified. 
Heretofore the Saxons and Normans 
were non-assimilated elements in the 
population, but at this time the con- 
quered were to reconquer the conquerors 
by the benevolent methods of peace. 
Second, the loss of Normandy proved a 
blessing in disguise, since it emphasized 
the tendency towards unification. Third, 
the tremendous struggle to obtain the 
Charter from the king added its influ- 
ence in the same direction by giving the 
Barons a common interest to weld them 
together irrespective of parties. 

Nevertheless, while Shakespeare gives 


College 


Opening Day. 

The opening exercises of the college 
year were held in Chickering Hall, at 
ten o’clock, on the morning of October 
7, when the student body were gathered 


us in this historical tragedy the true 
flavor of the times, he violates certain 
facts of history. It is mostly owing to 
the condensation arising from the neces- 
sities of dramatical construction, how- 
ever, that the backward view is thrown 
out of perspective. 

The following points 
noted : — 

The Magna Charta, most important 
event of John’s reign, is not directly 
mentioned. 

The dispute about the title relative to 
Prince Arthur is magnified out of all 
proportion. 

The struggle with the papal authorities 
is a reflection caught up from Shake- 
speare’s own time, but nevertheless true 
in its retrospective principle. 

The war with France is distorted from 
its proper place, not happening until 
twelve years after Arthur’s death. 

The essential spirit of the age is 
treated fairly. 

Character of King John is well set 
forth, historically correct; at once des- 
picable, yet fascinating. 

The poisoning of King John and death 
of Arthur are not historical. 

In the character of Arthur we have 
what is said to be a portrait of Shake- 
speare’s son Hamnet, who died during 
the year this play was written. 

Faulconbridge may be said to be a 
type, the embodiment of the great com- 
mon English heart, and his final speech 
may be regarded as the key-note to the 


play. 


should be 


Hews. 


to receive the customary greetings from 
the Faculty. The older classes had re- 
turned in full numbers, while the enter- 
ing class proved by its fair proportions 
that ‘‘Emerson” is a name to conjure 
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with. The entrance of our President 
and the Dean at the head of the Faculty 
was the signal for a burst of old-time 
applause, which did not subside until 
the last chair upon the platform had 
received its occupant. All the love the 
students bear to their leaders, all the 
inspiration which they owe to them, is 
tendered in this ever-recurring, never- 
ceasing ‘“ Emerson hand-clap.”’ 

When the storm of sound had sub- 
sided the Rev. Mr. Towers offered 
prayer, and then President Emerson 
spoke the first words of welcome to the 
students, both old and new, emphasizing 
with his own forceful utterance the op- 
portunity the coming year of work 
should present to each and every one, 
whether he approached the work for the 
first time in eager anticipation or re- 
turned to it after many years’ acquaint- 
ance, as he himself has done. Upon 
those who belonged to the latter class 
he urged the necessity of “always see- 
ing something new in the old,” while to 
all alike he held up for the watchword 
of the coming year that watchword 
which has ever shone as a beacon light 
before the College, leading it onward 
through all its progress, and which has 
ever characterized its spirit as an insti- 
tution, — Helpfulness. 

The students pledged themselves to 
accept this motto anew with a hearty 
round of applause, and then the Dean 
introduced to the new students, for to 
the old she needed no _ introduction, 
Mrs. Alice Emerson, preceptress of the 
College. With a few well-chosen words 
Mrs. Emerson gave a cordial welcome 
to the new-comers in our midst, with the 
wish that she might become better ac- 
quainted with each one personally, and 
to that end she announced her office 
hours for advice and conference. 

Next to tender his greetings, tempered 
with announcements, as he laughingly 
said himself, was Professor Kidder, 


cheerfully voicing his pleasure to be 
back at his post and to see so many 
before him returned to theirs. 

And then, to add the crowning grace 
to the morning’s exercises, Dean South- 
wick spoke the final words, that went 
home to every heart, inspiring afresh 
the resolve to do better work than ever 
before. The Dean said : — 

You have been welcomed by others. Let 
me add my welcome. Not only am I glad 
to see you, but I am glad of the light in the 
eyes and those tints in the cheeks which 
mean renewing and readiness. 

School-time is a time for character-build- 
ing. So, too, is vacation. I hope the sum- 
mer has been kind to you. I hope you have 
been blessed with right companionships, 
with those friendships that are the perfume 
of after-years; with those isolations, too, 
which give one time to think things out, to 
get perspective—for our littlenesses and 
follies result more often from this lack of 
horizon and of seeing things in their right 
relations than from perverseness. I hope, 
too, that you have been privileged to be 
away from cities and to come close to sim- 
ple things; that you have known the stimu- 
lation of the sea and the strenuous joys of 
mountain-sides, and that these things are 
translated into fibre and energy. I hope that 
you have come closer to the meanings of 
God’s universe—have felt the restfulness 
of still meadows, the gracious serenity of 
pines, the resourcefulness of the hills, the 
vast toleration and universality of the sea; 
that in quiet country places you have known 
perfumed summer dawns, bright noons, the 
lengthening shadows of purple hills, solemn 
twilights, and great moons; and that these 
have breathed their messages to the spirit, 
and you have felt the sense of the immu- 
table, the eternal, the Peace which passeth 
understanding. And after these influences 
had done their work upon restless brain and 
tired nerve, I hope, too, that you have learned 
the lessons of the mutable and the imperma- 
nent in the brook that is ever running, though 
its singing soothes; in all the sweet growths 
that are fulfilling or dying; and in the stir 
of intense activity above and around and 
under foot have had profounder realization 
that nature is an economist— that all things 
are and are not—that all things serve and 
are ever moving to fulfilment — that without 
acting and serving there is nolife, and death 
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has begun. And so, after the rest, the think- 
ing and the dreaming, after the healing and 
tender ministration of nature’s influences, 
may it be that they have also taught anew 
that life is service; that they have renerved 
us to action — to work. 

To-day we begin a school year. I cannot 
talk to you of technique this morning, nor 
enter upon a discussion of the principles and 
methods to be followed in our courses of in- 
struction. There is time only for a few fra- 
ternal words concerning the spirit of the 
work and that relationship to it which will 
enable the student to get the best, to do the 
best, to become the most, during the time 
we are to be together. 

Two sets of forces are ever at work in the 
universe, constructive forces and destruc- 
tive forces; and although in the last analysis 
it may be said that all power is constructive, 
and forces, however fatal and catastrophic, 
are beneficent in that they prepare for a 
higher condition, yet, in the theatre of limited 
time, we recognize these two forces as ever 
at war. Itis no less true in school life that 
every influence that is not constructive is de- 
structive. Youand I must face thatfact. If 
our attitude or our influence ceases to be 
constructive it immediately becomes, if only 
through inertia, a foe to on-moving and up- 
building. The only successful student is af- 
firmative and constructive. This was true in 
the beginning, is true now, and ever shall be 
true. 

The successful student has an ever-present 
sense of accountability for his time, for his 
money, for his conduct, for his fellows, for 
his influence,— when in school and when 
out of it,—for the dear ones at home whose 
hopes he must justify. He attends to busi- 
ness, is on hand. He has no eye out for 
“snaps,” does not select or avoid courses be- 
cause of the hour of recitation, because of 
the chance remark of some fellow student, 
or because of the personal appearance of the 
instructor. He chooses the work that will 
best fit him for the end he has in view. He 
fills his time, but never attempts more than 
he can reasonably manage, or becomes like 
the gorged newsboy after a Thanksgiving 
dinner, so full that he “ can chaw some more, 
but cant swaller.” 

The successful student wishes to become 
a teacher perhaps. He familiarizes himself 
with the present situation. He discovers 
that the conditions for success to-day are dif- 
ferent from those of ten years ago, and even 
of five years ago. He finds there is as 


much demand for his services to-day as 
ever, but that the requirements grow more 
exacting year by year, and that the stand- 
ard is higher. He finds normal schools 
beginning to make requirement for admis- 
sion co-ordinate with that of the leading col- 
leges. He observes the imposition of higher 
scholastic qualifications upon teachers of 
even elementary schools. He notices the 
tremendous and ever-rising tide setting to- 
ward vacation-schools and summer sessions 
of universities, where teachers seek not mere- 
ly methods, but information on special sub- 
jects. He recognizes the demand for broader 
scholarship in grade work and in profes- 
sional work alike, and if he be seeking equip- 
ment as a specialist he finds that institution 
which, while providing the best professional 
training, gives the highest and broadest cul- 
ture, and which marches in the advance of 
the great educational movement of the day. 
And when he finds it his idea is to get the 
best and the utmost that school has to give 
him. And the idea makes the man. 

The successful student is the honest stu- 
dent. He does the work, and the work when 
done is his own. He does not seek effects 
independent of causes. He wants power, not 
the appearance of power. He hunts for no 
short cuts, but sturdily keeps the road. He 
is notimpatient if he cannot go fast when 
he knows he is doing his best, and he is not 
jealous when another goes faster. He never 
stops unless to help one who needs his help. 
He is honestly glad at another’s triumph and 
honestly indignant only when he sees a pose; 
and then may cry out with bluff Sir Toby: 
“O, for a stone bow to hit him in the eye!” 

The successful student sees his goal and 
is ever mindful of his objective. But he has 
perspective as well as objective. He sees 
relationships and values and is not contented 
with half-truths, however plausible. He does 
not sit like Mrs. Jellaby, whose gaze was so 
firmly fixed on Africa that she could see 
nothing nearer, nor does he grub among de- 
tails until he loses sense alike of end and of 
direction. Suppose he wishes to be an artist. 
He will not get befogged by those who would 
persuade him that technique spells art, and 
thus while attaining mechanical excellence 
lose the artist in becoming the artisan; 
neither will he be misled by those who 
would have him infer that art can be cre- 
ated by desire or impulse. He will be faith- 
ful to his technique nor yet lose the larger 
mind, the higher vision, without which art 
may not be at all. 
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Any good school, so far from tending to 
cast its students into a common mold and 
to suppress individuality, makes its pupils 
alike only in developing their power to ex- 
press their individuality. Such is the truth 
concerning a good public school. Pre-emi- 
nently it is true of such an institution as 
this. As a professional school this is a school 
of expression. Expression means to press 
out, to reveal that which is within, and the 
study involves the drawing-out{of the pupil’s 
personality. But as we look upon it here it 
means more than a drawing-out— it means 
a drawing-up. And in that truth is an edu- 
cation and an opportunity which leads not 
only to individual success and the broaden- 
ing of personality, but the higher ministra- 
tion and larger helpfulness in this life. And, 
as I am discussing the spirit in which we 
should begin our work together and the atti- 
tudes of mind which make for real success, 
I emphasize, first, the value of the sense of 
comradeship, of brotherhood, of accounta- 
bility for the welfare and progress of one 
another. 

The first lesson in character-building which 
school life impresses is the lesson of work- 
ing together. Every school, however large, 
may be a family in the aspects of sympathy, 
co-operation, pride, loyalty, and responsibil- 
ity of its members. In these respects every 
good school is a family. This institution has 
been famed for the strength of this family 
spirit. There have been discordant elements 
that have not felt it. There have been those 
whose shibboleth and posing, used as a con- 
cealment for self-seeking, have brought it 
into contempt. But the great majority of its 
members have sincerely felt it and lived it, 
and it has been a source of light and growth 
among us. And as this family bond is a pre- 
cious inheritance, so let us consecrate our- 
selves anew to it this day, and make it a 
power in our life and work together for the 
year to come. I am not talking sentiment, 
but the hardest practical truth that applies 
to school life. Everything is action and re- 
action. What we give out comes back to us. 
Teachers must work for students; students 
must work for teachers; teachers must work 
for fellow teachers, and students must work 
for fellow students. Without this sensitively 
sympathetic inter-relation I will not say that 
one will get nothing out of a school, but he 
will not begin to get what he might, any 
more than he will get from a lecture or opera 
what he would if he gave the light of his 
eyes, mind, sympathy, instead of sitting in 


isolation of his own indifference. It was to 
such a cast-iron audience that Frances Wil- 
lard once said: “ Well, you’ve had a poor 
speech, and you deserved it!” 

If this tamily spirit, with all its quicken- 
ing and constructiveness, is to be a working 
force, every member of a school who is to 
receive benefit from it must be proud of his 
school and loyal to it at all times. Suppos- 
ing he cannot be proud of it? He should 
get out of it with all convenient speed. But 
while he is there his school should be to him 
what the flag is to the soldier. This is the 
normal state of affairs. When it does not 
exist something serious is the matter, either 
with school or pupil — usually with the pupil. 
To have this family feeling and all it means 
of worth the student must not only be proud 
of his school, but he must feel accountable 
for its welfare and good name, and for the 
relation of his own conduct to it. Again, he 
must feel accountable, not only for his own 
welfare and progress, but for that of every 
student in it. I do not mean that he is to 
neglect his business for theirs, much less 
that he is to look to them to neglect their 
business for his, but that he is to be vitally, 
sympathetically interested in their work, 
possibilities, successes, struggles, needs,— to 
help them always with his spirit and with 
action when he sees a way. It is a matter of 
habitual attitude of mind. As a man think- 
eth, so is he. 


‘* Thoughts do not need the wings of words 
To fly to any goal. 
Like subtle lightnings, not like birds, 
They speed from soul to soul. 


‘¢ Hide in your heart a bitter thought, 
Still it has power to blight. 
Think Love, although you speak it not, 
It gives the world more light.’’ 


This spirit makes school life a family life. 
This is not a sentimental thing, fellow work- 
ers. It is a very real, a vital thing. The true 
end of education is the development of an 
enlightened responsibility for others. 

I want to emphasize, second, the impor- 
tance of the attitude of receptivity to that 
which is presented. I was about to say re- 
ceptivity to truth; but we all want to be 
receptive to truth, and are chiefly anxious to 
know what is true in order that we may not 
receive error. We must first entertain an 
idea before we can be prepared to know 
whether it be truth or error. This attitude 
of intellectual hospitality is by no means as 
common as it should be in this day and gen- 
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eration. Many a man will not even consider 
a truth unless it fits in at once with what he 
believes on a given point. This is not the 
attitude of him who would learn. I do not 
decry the critical faculty. Criticism has its 
place and there is a type of constructive 
criticism that is consonant with the broadest 
hospitality toward progressing ideas and 
progressing ideals. Endowed with finely 
organized minds, minds of acumen and bal- 
ance, gifted with rare sensitiveness to beauty 
and subtle significance, these constructive 
critics — these appreciators, together with 
the creators — have been complementary ad- 
vancers of the world’s progress in literature 
and art. One has only to instance that we 
owe the modern estimate of Shakespeare 
largely to one of these master critics, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

It is needless to say no reference is made 
to this high type when I speak of the pos- 
sessors of what is commonly known as the 
critical spirit. Again I say I do not decry 
the critical faculty. Without our perception 
of limitations, and an impatience of error 
and incompleteness, we would lie forever in 
the stagnation of self-complacency. But our 
failure is not usually on that side. We must 
entertain and consider without prejudice all 
new ideas before we have a right to criticise 
them, before we have any basis of correct 
and independent judgment. It is easy to 
criticise, and critics are always out of all 
proportion to the number of creators. It is 
easy to dwell upon small things and lose 
sight of lasting realities. When criticism 
prevails over creation there is danger ahead 
for the individual or the community; and 
when the critical spirit acquires ascendency 
over the creative in church or state or school 
or art it is a sign of decadence of the energy 
that constructs and of the passing out of the 
men and women who do things. Do not 
study to be acritic. To many “it comes by 
nature,” as do reading and writing, accord- 
ing to Dogberry. Besides, the profession is 
overcrowded. Youth at least should be the 
time of performance. The world needs 
workers and it needs ideals. 

In art we find more satyrs than Hyperions; 
in literature, more plays and novels that deal 
with life’s lower side than with its higher, 
more exploitations of the hideous than of 
the beautiful. Why is this so? Because the 
common eye can see the ugly side of life, 
but “it takes high thinking to create a pure 
and lovely thing.”. We may get blurred and 
broken reflection of the skies even in mud- 


died pools and wayside ditches, but why 
look there, when we may lift our eyes where 
shine the stars? 

And so my second point is the emphasis 
of mental hospitality to all truth and light, 
and the subordination of the critical faculty 
to the creative — to the constructive. 

And out of this grows my last suggestion 
regarding those attitudes of mind which will 
lead to making the most of our opportunity. 
This is, primarily, a school of expression, of 
the development of potentialities. The in- 
dividuality which God has given you is to 
be respected and preserved. You are to be 
helped to a fuller and higher expression of 
personality. And my word is not only to 
give freely, but to give freely of your best. 
Too many people, because of temperament, 
inheritance, or past experience, preserve 
their personality intact, as if somehow it 
were likely to be chipped away by contact 
with the life about them; and they are more 
impressed by the limitations of life than by 
its freedom and richness. They lose hold 
on the great common instincts — a fatal loss 
for one who would be an orator, for the or- 
ator must know and feel the universal pulse. 

As students of expression we need sym- 
pathy, that dramatic sympathy that puts us 
into the places of others and reveals to us 
how they think and feel. Now this sym- 
pathy, and the larger understanding born of 
it, grow by exercise. So we should not only 
give sympathy if we would receive it, but we 
should think aloud our best thought. And 
we Cannot give our best without the certain- 
ty of awakening a response. The divinity 
that is in us in varying degrees is in all men, 
and will recognize its own and rise to 
greet it. The free expressing of our best 
will return to us impulse and strength to do 
it again and yet again; for with the giving 
comes a yet greater receiving, and life will 
grow larger to our view and all its meanings 
become richer. In our study of expression 
let us learn the greatest lesson — learn to ex- 
press our best. 

And, after all, what do we go to school 
for? To get facts and to acquire skill that 
we may earn a livelihood and produce some- 
thing that will sell? Aye, to be sure. But if 
we get this and are contented we are poor 
indeed. It does little for us if it sheds no 
gleams into the dimmer recesses of our be- 
ing, and does not touch those gropings and 
fancies for something beyond — fairer ideals 
whose petals have not yet opened. School is 
for character-building. Its true end is to 
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awaken to expression our undeveloped selves 
—that which the Father implanted in us; 
that which in the laws of our organism He 
intended us to be. To express what God 
has revealed to the senses and to the soul is 
the whole of divine obedience. 

Ah, but we would do something beautiful! 
The opportunity is at hand. To lift up with 
cheer and resolution a face sunk in depres- 
sion is to create something beautiful. Our 
opportunity is all about us—in every influ- 
ence we exert, in all we do, and especially in 
all we are. Blessed are they who live in the 
larger life, and whose going through the 
world has meant its enrichment. 

And so, fellow workers, I once more bid 
you a hearty welcome at the beginning of 
this year of privilege and opportunity for 
you and for me, and with the prayer that it 
may be a year of good comradeship, of co- 

operation, of honest effort, of high thinking 
and right feeling, of the expression of our 
best, let us begin our work together in ear- 
nestness, in gladness, and in faith. 


The Annual Entertainment Course. 


For the third successive year, Mr. 
Henry Lawrence Southwick announces 
a course of interpretative recitals, to be 
given in Chickering Hall, on Friday 
evenings, beginning Friday, November 
7. To all who attended the two courses 
previously given, one on “ The Come- 
dies of Shakespeare,” and the other on 
“The Romantic and Poetic Drama,” 
no further word need be said. The 
names of the artists presenting the sev- 
eral plays in this new series, which deals 
entirely with the English historical 
works of the great poet, are sufficient 
guaranty of the attractive handling of 
each. 

The program of the course is as fol- 
lows : — 


November 7. 
Mrs, JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK, 


King John. 
November r4. 


Mr. HOwARD MALCOLM TICKNOR, 


Richard II. 
November 21. 


Mr. WALTER BRADLEY TRIPP, 
Henry IV., Part 1. 


LNVovember 28. 


Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE, Henry V. 


December 5. 
Mr. HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, 


Richard III. 
December 12. 


Miss KATHARINE OLIVER, Henry VIII. 


The best way to study Shakespeare, 
of course, is to witness his plays in a 
stage presentation — but there is much 
of his most valuable work which is never 
so presented, and the greater proportion 
of the historical dramas are included in 
this list. For this reason the lover of 
Shakespeare should be most eager to 
seize an opportunity to see with the 
“‘mind’s eye’ what the rare skill of the 
vocal interpreter can reveal. 

Also, this series of readings affords 
not alone a keen and appreciative study 
of the plays as plays, as great works of 
art, as models of character-delineation, 
in all the details of drama-building, but 
it gives as well a comprehensive view of 
English history from the days of Magna 
Charta to the age of good Queen Bess. 
In short, Shakespeare the historian will 
be paramount to Shakespeare the dram- 
atist. The hearer will dwell in turn in 
the atmosphere of each succeeding pe- 
riod, and will forever after feel more in- 
timately acquainted with the current of 
life as it swept into the eddies and rap- 
ids of those eventful times. The student 
world of Boston, let alone the general 
literary world to whom such an intellec- 
tual entertainment should appeal, can 
hardly feel grateful enough to Dean 
Southwick for placing this opportunity 
within their grasp. 


The Summer Sessions of Emerson 
College. 

The Summer Sessions of the College 
were held once again in threefold uni- 
son. The course offered in the college 
home in Boston was under the guidance 
of Mr. Tripp, Miss Smith, and Miss 
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Gatchell. In connection with the work 
in oratory, there was offered for the first 
time this summer a companion course 
in music, by the Eastern School of 
American Institute of Normal Methods. 

The course held in Cottage City un- 
der the Martha’s Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute was conducted by Dean South- 
wick and Miss De Lano. 

The third course, given as a depart- 
ment under the Virginia Summer School 
of Methods in Staunton, Va., was in 
charge of Dean Southwick and Mrs. 
Southwick. This latter course carries 
our work furthest away from the con- 
fines of Boston and is worthy of note in 
more ways than one. The following arti- 
cle from the Atlantic Educational Journal 
gives a good general idea of the scope of 
work presented at the Virginia School, 
from which may be inferred the adapta- 
tion of the Emerson system thereto : — 


One thousand and fifty was the total en- 
rolment of the fourteenth annual session of 
the Virginia Summer School of Methods at 
the University of Virginia, June 23 to August 
1. This was nearly double, we believe, the 
attendance at any previous session, and 
proves the wisdom of changing the place of 
meeting to Charlottesville and adding the 
university courses. Nearly all these teachers 
were from Virginia. 

From its organization this school has been 
one of the important factors in the educa- 
tional development of Virginia and the 
South. The management has always been 
good, the work done of a high degree of 
excellence. The aggregate attendance pre- 
vious to this session is reported as 6,400, an 
average of nearly five hundred a year; and, 
so far as we have been able to learn, all 
those thousands have been well pleased with 
the results. The school has itself done much 
toward bringing about the educational re- 
vival which sent more than a thousand 
teachers to its first session at Charlottesville. 

The work of the school was organized 
under three heads: University Course, De- 
partment of Methods, and Academic De- 
partment. The first continued six weeks; 
the second and third, four weeks. 

The University Course included instruc- 
tion in Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, 


Latin, Mathematics, Rhetoric, English 
Language and Literature, French, German, 
and History. The Academic Department in- 
cluded two courses in English Literature, E]- 
ocution, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
History of United States, Civil Government, 
Music, Drawing, Chalk Modeling, Manual 
Training, Penmanship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Physical Culture. In the De- 
partment of Methods series of lectures and 
courses of lessons were given on the Philos- 
ophy of Education, School Management, 
Psychology, Nature Study in the Primary 
Grades, Natural Science in Grammar 
Grades, Reading in Grammar Grades, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Language and Grammar, 
and Primary Methods. 

Methods of teaching in the primary grades 
were illustrated in a model school of five 
grades conducted by Miss Florence Hol- 
brook, principal of the Forestville public 
schools, Chicago, and six of her assistants. 

The advanced instruction given in the 
university courses was adapted to the needs 
and demands of the students, classes being 
formed in a subject if six or more students 
desired it. The purpose of the other depart- 
ments was to cover matter and methods in 
all subjects taught in the public schools of 
Virginia. In all departments the work at- 
tempted was done with thoroughness. Spe- 
cial attention was given to the various forms 
of manual training and to physical culture. 

Of the thirty-eight instructors and assist- 
ants twenty-nine were from Virginia. Those 
from other States were Inspector James E. 
Hughes, Toronto; Dr. Earl Barnes, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University; Dr. R. A. Stewart, 
Tulane University of Louisiana; Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Getz, Charleston, S. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Southwick, Boston; and 
Miss Florence Holbrook and her assistants, 
from Chicago. 

Several evening lectures were given dur- 
ing the session, and there were a number of 
readings and musical concerts for entertain- 
ment. Among the most important addresses 
were those of Governor Montague and At- 
torney-General Anderson. 


gn Old King’s Chapel. 

On the evening of the tenth day of 
September, 1902, in King’s Chapel, one 
of Boston’s most historic churches, Maud 
Leighton Gatchell was married to Ed- 
ward Phillips Hicks. 
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The little square pews in the quaint 
old edifice were crowded with friends 
come to witness the ceremony, and as 
many “ Emersonites”’ as were in or near 
the city at the time helped to swell the 
number and do honor to one who is well- 
beloved of her pupils. At eight o’clock 
the wedding march announced the arrival 
of the bridal party. Very sweet and fair 
to look upon was the bride, in her filmy 
white gown and veil, as she advanced to 
the altar on the arm of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. A. Hunnewell, where they were met 
by the groom and his best man, Mr. Curtis 
Ray. The ushers were Mr. Walter Brad- 
ley Tripp, Mr. Fred Carroll, Mr. Russell 
Evans, and Mr. Bert Foland. Miss Hazel 
Hunnewell, niece of the bride, acted as 
maid of honor, and carried a huge shower 
bouquet of carnation pinks. There were 
no flowers used, with the exception of 
the pinks and the bride’s bouquet of ex- 
quisite white snap-dragon blossoms. The 
simple, yet ever-impressive ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Mr. Perry Bush, 
who has been the bride’s pastor for many 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hicks are at home to 
their friends at 74 Batavia Street after 
November first. 


Doings of the 1). WC. A. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Emerson College of Oratory 
has opened its work for the coming year 
with most encouraging prospects. The 
society, which was organized a year ago 
for the purpose of promoting spiritual 
life among the girls, has increased stead- 
ily in numbers and in strength. 

At the annual election of officers in 
the spring the following were elected: 
President, Miss May Bowker ; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Nellie Binning; Secretary, 
Miss Ethel Wheeler; Treasurer, Miss 
Marilee Blossom. 

The society has established intercolle- 


giate relationships, and it is expected that 
this will be a source of inspiration and 
strength. The secretary, Miss Wheeler, 
was sent to Toronto, Canada, in April, 
as a delegate to the international con- 
vention of the Association. 

In addition to the religious meetings 
which are held weekly, on Fridays, a 
class in Bible Study has been organized. 
It is expected that Miss Katharine P. 
Crane, the Student Secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
for New England, will conduct the les- 
sons. The course promises to be one of 
great interest and benefit. 

The social side of the work has not 
been forgotten, as has been shown both 
in the reception extended to the College 
and Faculty, Monday evening, October 
13, and in the candy sale which was held 
in Room 8 at noon, October 23. 

The reception given by the Y. W. C. 
A. to the entire College was one of the 
most enjoyable features of the opening 
year. Dean Southwick’s words of greet- 
ing were heartily welcomed and appre- 
ciated by all. The refreshments, daintily 
served, the autumn decorations, and the 
music combined to make an attractive 
setting for sociability. 


1903. 


The class of 1903 has elected the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the year: Pres- 
ident, Miss Helena M. Richardson; 
Vice-President, Miss Joetta A. Ely; Sec- 
retary, Miss Jessie M. Stevens; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Harold G. Churchill; Sergeant- 
at-Arms, Mr. Frederick H. Koch; Asst. 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. Lynn B. Ham- 
mond. “Orange” has been adopted as 
the class color. 


1904. 
At the first regular meeting of the 
Junior class, held Tuesday, October 14, 
the following officers were elected for 
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the ensuing year: President, H. .D. 
Bard; Vice-President, Miss Beatrice 
Bourne; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss 
Sara Friendly. 


Emerson College Congress. 


On Thursday evening, October g, the 
Emerson College Congress convened in 
Room I for its first regular session of 
the season. The following list of officers 
were elected to serve for the first semes- 
ter, or congressional “ year’’: President, 
Mr. Walter B. Tripp; Vice-President, 
Miss Helena M. Richardson; Speaker 
of the House, Mr. Harold G. Churchill; 
Clerk of the House, Mr. Lynn B. Ham- 
mond; ‘Treasurer, Miss Katherine S. 
Brown. 

The first two sessions of the Congress 
were necessarily devoted to the transac- 
tion of miscellaneous business. At the 
second regular session Mr. Hammond’s 
resignation from the office of clerk was 
accepted, and Miss Elizabeth M. Young 
was elected to the position. With the 
third regular session the work of the 
winter began in earnest, with the dis- 
cussion of a bill presented by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado as follows : — 


AcT TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. The term of office of the 
President of the United States is hereby 
extended to six years. 

ARTICLE II. No President of the United 
States shall be eligible to re-election. 

Several new students have been 
elected to membership in the House, 
among whom are Mr. Gleason, Miss 
Wheeler, Mr. Lambert, Miss Auchinvole, 
Mr. Becroft, Mr. Gislason, Mr. Yancey, 
Mr. Schick, Mr. Rosensteel, Mr. Whit- 
tier. 


Tale of Two Cities, 


The Southwick Literary Society was 
able to offer a rare treat to its members 
and friends in its initial meeting of the 
season, when Dickens’s dramatic story 


of the French Revolution was given by 
Miss Ida Benfey. Miss Benfey’s mar- 
vellous power held her audience spell- 
bound from her introductory parable of 
the ‘‘three bugs in a basket” to that 
final consummate scene at the guillotine 
where the “ knitting-women” count up- 
wards to twenty-three! Best of all, her 
hearers were so completely at one with 
her that not one of those subtle and 
delicate touches in which Miss Benfey’s 
work abounds was lost for want of ap- 
preciation. It is not often that one 
artist combines at once such magnificent 
breadth of power with such skill in mi- 
nute handling of details; but this Miss 
Benfey certainly accomplishes, and 
affords by her example an educational 
privilege to students of the art of ora- 
tory. 

Chickering Hall was well filled with 
the members of the society and their 
friends, and Miss Benfey should have 
been well pleased with the rapt attention 
accorded her. 


The Senior Reception, 


One of the pleasant and long-estab- 
lished customs of the school is the tender- 
ing of a social reception to the newly en- 
tering Freshmen by the older classes, and 
on Monday evening, October 27, from 
eight to eleven, the Senior class, assisted 
by the Postgraduates, extended a royal 
welcome to the class of 1905. The com- 
mittee on decoration had worked with 
such a will that the long corridors and 
halls and class-rooms presented a very 
different aspect from the one they wear 
in the workaday routine of school life, 
and the entertainment and refreshment 
committees had put the rooms to other 
uses than the customary lectures and 
recitations. A full attendance from each 
class filled the halls to overflowing, and 
every cozy nook and corner had its oc- 
cupants; while members of the Faculty 
in round numbers honored the occasion 
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by their presence. And some there were 
who danced, and some who chatted téte- 
4-téte, and some who peered into the 
future through the assistance of the 
oracle found in the Oriental mystery- 
room — and all ate, drank, and declared 
they had a merry time. 


For Reference Reading. 


The college library this year is in 
charge of Miss Lottie A. Jones as libra- 
rian and Mr. Lynn B. Hammond, assist- 
ant librarian. Several innovations are 
contemplated, with the hope of making 


Hlumnt 


Personals. 


Miss Edna Fisher, ’o2, is teaching in 
Mankato, Minn. 


Lydia E. Bradstreet, ’o1, is teaching 
in Whaleyville, Va. 


Mary Katharine Hill, ’o1, is teaching 
in Thomasville, Ga. 


Miss Abbie Sturtevant, ’o2, is teach- 
ing in Brockton, Mass. 


Clara C. Adams, ’oo, is teaching in the 
George School, Pennsylvania. 


Clara Lord Alden, ’o2, is teaching in 
the schools of Colebrook, N. H. 


Ernest W. Carman, ’o03, has entered 
for the full collegiate course at Harvard 
University. 


Harriet Alice Howell, ’98, occupies 
the chair of Oratory in the State Univer- 
sity at Lincoln, Neb. 


Ilai M, Strieby, ’o2, will teach this 
winter in Miss Roberts’s School, Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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the library as useful as possible to the 
students. A card catalogue will be com- 
menced at an early date. 

The attention of the students is called 
to the reserve shelf on which will be 
placed from time to time some of the 
books suggested for collateral reading 
by the teachers in the various courses 
in literature. The following have been 
placed on the shelf this week : — 

“The Spectator,” in three volumes, edit- 
ed by Henry Morley; Craik’s “ English 
Prose”; Carson’s “Introduction to Brown- 
ing’; “ Browning’s Life and Letters,” by 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr; “ The Browning Cy- 
clopedia,” by Berdoe; “ Talks to Teachers,” 
by Professor James. 


Motes. 


Mary L. Simpson, ’o2, has been called 
to a position in the Girls’ Industrial 
School] in Montevallo, Ala. 


Florence E. Vernon, ’o2, has charge 
of the Department of Oratory and Latin 
in Hillside Home School, at Hillside, 
Wis. 


Sydney H. Smith, ’03, is now acting 
as assistant stage-manager with Mrs. 
Fiske’s company and has a small speak- 
ing-part. 


Mary Elizabeth Cloud, ’o2, has charge 
of the Departments of Oratory and 
Physical Culture in the Palmer Institute, 
Lakemont, N. Y. 


Clara M. Coe, ’89, is to introduce the 
Emerson system in the Hartford High 
School, where she has been placed in 
charge of the Department of Oratory. 


Albert Mason Harris, ’93, received 
his degree of B.A. from Cornell College, 
Iowa, in June last, taking for the sub- 
ject of his thesis “ Shakespeare’s Debt 
to the Bible.” 
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Mrs. Howard Evarts Weed, ’93, died 
at her home in Griffin, Ga., on September 
18, 1902. She leaves a husband and two 
children. 


A. Ardelle Nourse, ’95, now secretary 
and treasurer of the New Hampshire 
School of Oratory and Music, has there- 
in introduced the Emerson system in all 
its branches. 


Louise M. Eves, ’o2, has returned to 
Boston for her winter’s work, though 
not to the College. She has charge of 
the Department of Oratory in Miss Van- 
deveer’s Private School for Girls, on 
Marlboro Street. 


Catherine Claire Herring, ’oo, of Lex- 
ington, Va., who had charge of the De- 
partment of Oratory at the Shenandoah 
Institute, Dayton, Va., last year, is now 
teaching at the Tennessee Female Col- 
lege, Franklin, Tenn. 


Agnes Persson, ’98, is accomplishing 
noteworthy results in the use of Physical 
Culture and Voice Culture with the pa- 
tients in a large Sanitorium in Lincoln, 
Neb., where she has the hearty sympathy 
and approval of the physicians with 
whom she works. 


George W. Saunderson, ’88, A.M., 
LL.B., and Harriet Colburn Saunder- 
son, ’86, have recently established a 
School of Expression and Oratory in 
Seattle, State of Washington. This is a 
new and independent venture for Mr. 
and Mrs. Saunderson, their work here- 
tofore having been in connection with 
the Indiana and Wisconsin Universities 
and Ripon College, Wis. 


Francis Tobey, ’99, late editor of the 
MAGAZINE, and of the teaching staff of 
the College, is director of the Depart- 
ments in English, Literature, Rhetoric, 
Physical Culture, and Oratory in the 
Denver Normal and Preparatory School, 
Denver, Col. During the fall and early 
winter Miss Tobey is presenting an in- 


teresting course of ten lectures, open to 
the public, entitled “ A Few Aspects of 
Literature.” 


Jessica F. Ter Williger, ’91, has won 
distinction for herself by the excellent 
performance of “The Taming of the 
Shrew” produced under her direction 
by the Pelham Hall Dramatic Club, on 
the afternoon of May 31, 1902. Miss 
Ter .Williger retains her position with 
Mrs. Hazen’s School, Pelham Manor, 
NOY: 


Ethel M. L. Tomlinson, ’o2, now oc- 
cupies the chair of Oratory and Physical 
Culture in the Texas Female Seminary, 
Weatherford, Tex. At a Seminary Fac- 
ulty Recital given September 18 Miss 
Tomlinson acquitted herself with honor, 
as the following clipping will testify : — 

Miss Tomlinson, the reader of the eve- 
ning, has won Weatherford, and she sustains 
the good reputation which her predecessors 
here, Miss Osden, Miss Noyes, and Miss 
George, established for Emerson women. 
She is a story-teller of rare ability, and with 
a stage presence which is charming; she has 
the power to hold the attention of any audi- 
ence. This was demonstrated when she read 
her first number, “ The Soul of the Violin,” 
in which she put such force that a partially 
inattentive audience at the beginning of it 
strained to catch every word uttered before 
it was half told. — Dazly Herald. 


Married. 

July thirtieth, 1902, in Boston, Mass., 
Miss Daisey Mae Corey to Mr. Roy 
Emerson Bartlett. 

October second, 1902, in Haverhill, 
Mass., Miss Amber Mary Chase, ’o2, to 
Mr. William Charles Hyde. 

September fifteenth, 1902, in Winter- 
port, Me., Miss Lillian Clements, ’o2, 
to Mr. John George English. 

September twenty-fourth, 1902, in 
Boston, Mass., Miss Jeannette Margue- 
rite McPherson, ’03, to Mr. Malcolm J. 
MacLeod. 
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September tenth, 1902, in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Miss Erma Jane Drew to Hag- 
opos Toros Daghistanlian, ’99. 


In Monmouth, Ill., September 11, 
1902, Miss Katherine E. Oliver, ’95, to 
Dr. Clem Dennin McCoy, of Columbus, 
O. 

In Colorado Springs, Col., October 
14, 1902, Miss Eleanor Gertrude Ste- 
phens, 89, to Dr. Herbert Edmund 
Peckham. 


Words of Appreciation. 

Again we are privileged to give ex- 
tracts from letters sent to Dean South- 
wick which show the heartfelt interest 
of the alumni in the steady growth and 
improvement of the College. 


ALICE L. Moorg, ’92. 


I was interested in all you said to the 
alumni. There is no other school in the 
world of such perpetual interest to me. 


Miss H. ALICE HOWELL, ’98, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Your alumni address quickened my pulses 
for a greater activity and breathed into me 
anew the truth of the more zealous life. 


SARAH PARRY, ’95, State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


It gives me great pleasure to learn of the 
grand progress of the work at Emerson, and 
I am told that it is largely due to your untir- 
ing effort to that end. 


J. W. BRIGHAM, ’oz. 


It shall be our aim to join youin your high 
purposes by sending out the light of true ed- 
ucation and inspiring every one to live the 
best life possible for him. 


Miss JUNE W. SOUTHWELL, ’oo. 


I read with great satisfaction of the con- 
tinued broadening and enlarging of the work. 
It is a great pleasure for me to tell my pupils 
about it and to turn their minds in that direc- 
tion. 


Miss ANNIE DALTON STAPLES, ’99. 


I am delighted at the increased standard 
and scope of the work in all departments, 
and I congratulate you on the success you 
have achieved so soon, by reason of this en- 
largement of old ideas. 


FLORENCE G. BriGGs, Spl. ’o1, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

I am delighted to know that the work of 
the College is so broadened and increased. 
I am always fondly hoping to come back and 
take the full course. The work is always a 
help and a guide. 


Miss FLORENCE M. Scott, ’96, Dean Acad- 
emy, Franklin, Mass. 


If I were not so happy in my work at 
Dean, I should be really homesick for Emer- 
son. In about three years from now we shall 
all want to take the course, for it seems now 
that you have doubled the advantages. 


SARAH ANDREWS THORNTON (SADIE A. 

HACKETT, ’93). 

I have nine earnest girls who will go to 
you later on. I turn my face toward the 
East every morning and evening and think 
a loving prayer for the continued health and 
service of all who are working at our Mecca. 
The realization of all that you are doing 
seems just coming to me. 


JOSEPHINE BARBOUR, Spl. ’oo, Globe, Ariz. 


It was with joy that I perused the cata- 
logue and marked the expansion and growth 
of the different departments of the college 
work. While it may be long before an oppor- 
tunity comes of returning to my college home, 
an attempt is going to be made to keep in 
touch with the grand and beautiful work. 


Miss ELIZABETH M. CLARK, Spl. ’or. 


I wish you all possible success in this in- 
itial year of the college work under your 
own management alone. I feel confident of 
greater things being accomplished than ever 
before. The plans as outlined last spring cer- 
tainly warrant my saying this. 

I wish you the best year you have ever 
had. 


E. MAupD HUSTED, Buffalo, N. Y., ’92. 


The College is so very dear to me! Is it 
not strange that as the years go by we prize 
the things received at the College which at 
the time we were hardly conscious of? Some- 
how, in thinking of the College, I almost for- 
get all that which was so valuable to me at 
the time in my gratitude for the unconscious 
influences exerted by the Faculty, —influ- 
ences for good, influences for soul-growth. I 
am very much gratified to see that you are 
considerably raising the standard of the 
school. 
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Rose D. Boyp, ’98, State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


I have read with great delight your talk to 
the alumni. The courses as now planned are 
just what the College needed for placing the 
work on a solid educational basis; and as 
one can judge of an institution only by its 
representatives, this means so much. 


Miss INA HARRIET BACON, ’95. 


The progress of the College is inspiring. 
The advanced standard and reaching out 
into broader lines, the progress that has been 
so marked in all the work, are a great stim- 
ulus to those of us who are working outside; 
and we of the alumni extend our hands and 
hearts to youin warmest congratulations and 
earnest wishes to help you. 


GRACE BRONSON PuRDY, ’94. 


I have received the newest catalogue, and 
after a careful examination of it, I can truth- 
fully say it is the best one ever given out 
from Emerson, 

I am pleased to note the additional 
branches. No one felt the need of these ex- 
tra courses any more than I did when I had 
charge of the schools in Norwalk. 


Lita BRowv, ’o2. 


I have received the magazine containing 
your inspiring address to the alumni. It 
makes me long to return, although I cannot 
now. Wherever I may be I shall hope to in- 
fluence at least one, and as many more as I 
can, to go in my place, assuring you as one 
of the family of alumni that we are all proud 
of all things which make our institution the 
highest and the best. 


Miss ALICE M. OSDEN,’97, State Normal 
School, Moorhead, Minn. 


I have read your speech to the alumni in 
the magazine. The whole address was so 
straightforward, business-like, and above all 
practical! I love my Alma Mater and I 
want her to stand among the first in the ed_ 
ucational world. 

May God prosper and aid you in all your 
undertakings; and in me you will find a 
loyal supporter and true friend. 


ADA EVELYN LEWIS, ’99. 


The new catalogue is most attractive; the 
opportunities offered the students excellent; 
and I am sure your work cannot but prove 


a great success. I feel and always shall feel 
a very deep interest in Emerson College and 
its work, because of what it has done for 
me, and because of what I know it will do 
for others. Your address to the alumni is 
splendid. It was a delight to hear of the suc- 
cess of the past school year and of the good 
promise for the future. 

I am sure every member of the alumni 
must have a heartfelt interest in your work, 
and a desire to push it forward to its highest 
success. 


BOSTON, November 1, 1902. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE EMERSON COLLEGE 
MAGAZINE, EMERSON COLLEGE: 


Dear Madam,— 


There may be many of the students attending 
the Emerson College who are not aware that we deal 
extensively in ladies’ goods, ready for immediate 
service. 

We take this method, therefore, of acquainting 
them, through your magazine, with the fact that we 
maintain well-managed departments for the sale of 
ladies’ suits and coats, made by our men garment- 
tailors, thereby giving them the advantage of men’s 
handiwork, so thoroughly essential in the perfection 
of fit, finish, and contour; also ladies’ waists and 
gowns, underwear, hosiery, corsets, gloves, and 
shoes. 

We take occasion to say that in our new departure 
we carry out the same principle, as regards intrinsic 
values, that has so firmly established the reputation 
of our house for reliability in men’s and boys’ 
clothing. 

“Pure wool goods, like a gold dollar, pass current 
everywhere for their intrinsic worth ;” and in the es- 
tablishment of our business by our senior in 1859 
the policy of using nothing but pure wool goods in 
manufacture was inaugurated, has been maintained 
ever since, and has passed unchanged through the 
vicissitudes of hard times, when the temptation to 
sell garments adulterated with cotton was almost 
irresistible. Our principle of selling pure wool fab- 
rics has never been set aside, and is the fulcrum 
which settled our house on a foundation that up- 
holds it as the largest exclusive manufacturing re- 
tail garment-house in New England. 

We were induced to add ladies’ habiliments be- 
cause of repeated suggestions to do so, made to us 
by gentlemen who are in the habit of buying cloth- 
ing for themselves at our establishment, who felt 
that it would be convenient if the ladies of the family 
could do their purchasing in the same house which 
they-had learned to depend upon because of reliable 
merchandise. 

Consequently, ladies will be amply repaid by a 
visit to the Shuman Corner in their search for good 
goods, and their wants will be carefully looked after 
in departments flooded with bright daylight, which 
is an important point in determining satisfactory 
selection. 

We shall be glad to send free by mail to your 
readers our treatise upon “The Adulteration of 
Woolen Fabrics.” 

Very truly yours, 


A. SHUMAN & CO, 


Shuman Corner, Washington 
and Summer Streets, 
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ature, the Artist. 


NATURE can bring no ideal to the 
mind of man that can degrade or debase; 
always she offers him the highest incen- 
tive to well-doing. Some of her marvels 
may astound the senses on first view, 
but afterwards the vision opens to take 
in the wonder and the beauty’ of it, and 
never do the human faculties, when they 
have once been thus illumined with the 
glories of the natural world, contract 
again to their old narrow circle of activity. 
Rather does man after such an experi- 
ence walk forth like one who has had at 
east a passing glimpse of a new heaven 
and a new earth. 


In the Yellowstone National Park is 
to be found on the whole the most extra- 
ordinary exhibition of the strange ar- 
tistic forces of nature in the whole world. 
But aside from the geysers, the hot 
springs, the mud volcanoes, and the burn- 
ing lakes, the Canyon and Great Falls of 
the Yellowstone are in themselves the 
greatest sources of inspiration to poet 
and painter. This waterfall makes a de- 
scent of nearly four hundred feet, which 
is twice as high as the leap of Niagara. 
The point of view from which our illus- 
tration is taken is a point of rock which 
is the only foothold to be found near the 
water’s edge for several miles on either 
side of the canyon, and this is on the 
south bank directly below the falls. But 
to reach this position one must have 
trustworthy assistants and eight hundred 
feet of rope with which to scale the per- 
pendicular cliffs. It is from this point 
we look to where the beautiful waterfall 
hangs suspended over the ledge that has 
so long refused to give way before the 
mighty force of its current. Down the 
vast valley the waters of the Yellowstone 
have dug a deep bed through the sub- 
soil of stratum after stratum; but at the 
head of the Grand Canyon this one im- 
pervious ledge has yielded not at all. 
The indentation of the granite is only 
slight, even now after years of attrition, 
but the walls of the chasm beyond are 
worn down to the depth of a thousand or 
more feet. 

Long, and still longer, the showering mantle 
Will fall o’er the mountainous walls 

At the head of this grand and majestical canyon. 
Like the crash of some thundering chords 


In the opening bars of a solemnly beautiful sym- 
phony, 
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So the voice of the down-rushing torrent 

Calleth aloud the chant royal,— 

The cry of the spirit imprisoned within it. 

There at the foot of the unheeding vision, 

The blue arch above where the cliffs tower sky- 
ward, 

The vapor arises like incense on altars; 

And there, in the silence of unending clamor, 

Where no sound is heard save the roar of the 
waters, 

Man, the mere pigmy, the mite of creation, 

Worships the glory of God, the Creator. 

Forgotten the world that is outside these borders, 

Forgotten the toys and the pleasures of children, 

Forgotten the squalor and crime of earth’s sor- 
row, 

Forgotten the jostle and clutch of ambition; 

Each and all are submerged in this glimpse of the 


Infinite. 
ad 


Voice Culture, 


One of the distinctive features of 
Emerson College is its method of voice 
culture, a method which was unique with 
its founder, but which has now been 
carried into every State in the Union by 
his pupils. Since the voice is the most 
potent instrument of the orator, and since 
the singing voice and the speaking voice 
are practically indivisible, it is desirable 
that the student of oratory be also an 
earnest student of voice. To approach 
the subject understandingly there must be 
not a little careful study and reading sup- 
plementary to the drill in class work. Dr. 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Psycho Vox” is of course 
our authoritative text-book, and supplies 
us with concise and exact statements of 
terms and definitions in the exposition 
of his theory; but the Freshman strug- 
gling in his first attempt to master Mental 
Concept and Dominant Center, the 
Junior striving to perfect the Transient 
Resonant Moulds, and the Senior aiming 
at perfection in Freedom of Tone are 
continually seeking further illumination 
of these intricate problems. Therefore, 
we are glad to announce that the Maca- 
ZINE has secured a course of lectures on 
“The Cultivation of the Voice” which 
were delivered by President Emerson, in 


elaboration of his special doctrines, and 
which have never before been published. 
We shall present these lectures almost 


word for word in the direct form of ad- 


dress in which they were delivered, be- 
lieving that in this way the material 
will be of the greatest value to the 
student. The first of the series is pre- 
sented in the current issue, and the others 
will follow in consecutive order, the 
course comprising lectures on the follow- 
ing topics: “ Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Human Voice;” “ Relation of Pitch 
to Resonance ;” “ Relation of Voice to 
Health;” ‘Relation of Voice to the 
Nervous System;” ‘ Power and Per- 
fection in Use of Voice.” 


ad 


The Use of a (Magazine, 

It is not every one who understands 
how to get the best and most practical 
service out of a magazine. And when 
we say “magazine” we mean any peri- 
odical which can be classed under this 
head, whether it be of the widest general 
popular and scientific interest, or instead 
a particular college organ like our own. 
In either case, a magazine at best is a 
larger or smaller collection of “ parts,” 
bearing no relation to a “ whole” except 
in the mechanical make-up of the maga- 
zine itself. The thing to be done by any 
literary worker or student on any line is 
to rearrange the contents of any number 
of any magazine which may fall into his 
hands ; that is, rearrange according to 
the relation which each part may bear to 
the “new whole” which his individual 
life and work present. 

To consider this proposition more 
concretely, let us take for example an 
Emerson student and THE EMERSON 
CoLLEGE Macazine. Each student in 
the College has his own definite emphasis 
of work. He knows the mark at which 
he is aiming. Accordingly, he will take 
out from its arbitrary place among the 
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numbered pages of the MacazINnE any 
article which has special reference to his 
most immediate interest, to be filed in 
neat blue paper covers with other 
material on that subject. This system 
of retaining all possible material for ref- 
erence allows of an almost complete 
system of classification, and an easy and 
flexible adjustment and readjustment 
of all “parts in their relation to the 
whole” and their “relation to each 
other,” both in the immediate and the 
future work of the student. 

Furthermore, if the student is filling 
note-books in class on different topics, 
and here in the pages of the MaGazInE 
he finds any authoritative statement, any 
carefully prepared outline or summary, 
any aid whatsoever, he will simplify his 
work in note-taking if hecuts out any such 
item and pastes it into its natural place 
under the proper head; and at the end 
of his term of study he will have all 
possible information on one _ subject 
grouped together in unity. 

These directions may sound difficult, 
but the actual carrying-out is easy 
enough if done in “ parts,’’ as suggested, 
just as often as the parts appear. If it 
be urged that you prefer to keep the files 
of your MaGaZINE unmutilated, why that 
can easily be remedied — send us a second 
subscription and have one copy for its 
own sake and one copy to use! It is 
absolutely true that unless you redis- 
tribute the material which the MacGazInE 
brings to you, you do not make that 
subject-matter serve you as you can in 
applying it to your own needs by the 
method above indicated. 


a 


HB Vision of the Future. 

The announcement of the alliance 
newly formed between the New England 
Conservatory and our Alma Mater came 
as a great and an overwhelming surprise 


to the student bodies of both institutions, 
and produced an effect reminding us of 
the old nursery tale which set forth the 
excitement of Chicken Little, who knew 
the sky had fallen because “a piece of it 
fell on his tail.’”’ True it is that the re- 
sults of this union of interests will be 
varied and far-reaching, and to the pro- 
phetic eye the vision of the heights of 
artistic success attainable through the 
unified efforts of two such powerful allies 
will be beyond the possibilities of either 
working single-handed in the same space 
of time. 

Each institution, however, will retain 
its perfect individuality, will remain a 
distinct organization as at present con- 
stituted. There will be no amalgamation 
of governing boards, no swallowing-up of 
the identity of either institution, and no 
fusion of interests other than the hearti- 
est co-operation of both managements 
toward the attainment of art ideals. 

The material benefits may be briefly 
summed up as follows: Emerson College 
absorbs the Conservatory department of 
oratory: the students of each institution 
shall share in dormitory privileges, and 
attendance upon recitals and entertain- 
ments; the teachers’ agencies will be 
combined ; and the publications now is- 
sued under the auspices of each respec- 
tive institution will, in the near future, be 
combined to form a high-standard organ 
of art culture. 

It needs no great amount of imagina- 
tion to prophesy regarding the near 
future, for the leaders in this new alliance 
are bent upon establishing a centre of 
art culture in this country which shall 
equal, if not surpass, the centres of cul- 
ture in the Old World, notably the Paris 
Conservatory. When such an end is held 
steadily in view by earnest workers, the 
day will come when the world shall see 
a great modern University of Depart- 
mental Colleges in the Fine Arts and the 
fine art of Living. 
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H Great Alliance. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
TO CO-OPERATE. 


On Wednesday, December 10, Dean 
Southwick made ‘‘a Christmas present” 
to Emerson students in the form of an 
announcement which evoked the wildest 
enthusiasm witnessed within the college 
walls in years. And well it might; for 
the event was one of the most important 
in the history of Emerson. The Dean 
had hinted on the previous day that 
something important might be said on 
Wednesday, and so, when the morning 
came, every student was in his place, 
and expectation was on tip-toe. 

After some humorous remarks about 
the supposed inability of mankind to 
keep a secret, Dean Southwick said that 
this secret had been known for some 
time to quite a number of men in Boston, 
some of them well known in the world 
of finance, some high in professional 
life, most of them men with families, too, 
and yet the secret had been well kept. 

The Dean spoke of his own student 
life in the school back in the days of 
small beginnings, but when the school 
stood almost alone as a magnificent 
protest against the old-fashioned mechan- 
ical elocution which then prevailed; of 
his teaching in Philadelphia, until his 
recall by President Emerson as a part- 
ner in the school, then newly incorporated 
as Emerson College; of the eight years 
of rapid development when Dr. Emerson 
and Dean Southwick shared equally the 
liabilities and profits of the school; and 
the Dean said it was through the final 
adjustment of that partnership that the 
College came into his hands by purchase 
in rgoo. And in order that the students 
and friends present might understand 
the nature and extent of the financial 
obligation undertaken in its relation to 


the steps of development of the past two 
years, Dean Southwick briefly stated the 
leading features of the arrangement en- 
tered into at that time : — 


We were to pay Dr. Emerson the sum of 
$27,000 in stated amounts on fixed dates, the 
whole amount to be paid within three years. 
In addition to the price of $27,000 for the 
school, Dr. Emerson and Mrs. Emerson 
were to receive annual salaries aggregating 
$4,000 for life, or so long as they were able 
and willing to teach. For this Dr. Emerson 
was to deliver the name, title, and all rights 
in the College absolutely and forever, to 
deliver the good will, to give his heartiest 
support and influence, and to do no teaching 
elsewhere in the future during the sessions 
of the Emerson College. During two years 
and five months from the date of the con- 
tract we have paid for the school, including 
interest, and in personal salary to Dr. 
Emerson the sum of $34,593. The school is 
now paid for to the last penny, although of 
course the salaries of Dr. and Mrs. Emer- 
son are to be continued so long as they are 
able and willing to teach. Moreover, the 
College has been completely paid for one 
year before payment was due. Thus the in- 
stitution is out of debt and on a firm finan- 
cial basis, a fact which gives rise to feelings 
of the utmost gratification when we consider 
the rapid development which these two short 
years have witnessed. In those two years 
we have removed the College from an un- 
desirable quarter of Boston to its beautiful 
new home. We have increased our scho- 
lastic year from twenty-five weeks to twenty- 
eight weeks. We have added free private 
lessons to the regular class work, have added 
twenty-five courses to the curriculum, greatly 
strengthening the work in Oratory, English, 
Pedagogy, Platform Art, and Dramatic In- 
terpretation; increased our Faculty of 
regular teachers and lecturers from eighteen 
to thirty-two, and included in the list some 
of the most eminent artists now before the 
public. We have presented the broadest and 
most costly course ever offered by any institu- 
tion of its kind. More than all this, we have es- 
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tablished qualifications for entrance con- 
ditional upon a high-school graduation. So 
far as I am aware, such a standard has 
never before been insisted upon by any 
school of oratory. If it is followed by other 
schools, so much the better, for it will raise 
the professional standard. If it is not fol- 
lowed by others it will rapidly place a pre- 
mium upon Emerson graduates. And yet 
this one step, although it makes possible a 
proper grading in the class work, adds value 
to every Emerson diploma, and greatly im- 
proves the educational standing of the in- 
stitution itself, is precisely the most danger- 
ous innovation that could be attempted, in- 
asmuch as it inevitably keeps away scores 
of applicants who cannot enter because of 
insufficient general education. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this and the vast increase in ex- 
pense which all these enlargements and ad- 
vances have entailed, we have paid for the 
school — cleared it from debt. We may in- 
deed express the thanksgiving that is in 
our hearts. 

But these things are, after all, but begin- 
nings. There remains much to be done, and 
while it is sometimes an encouragement to 
look backward over the path up which you 
have climbed, it is well to pause only long 
enough to take breath before facing the 
heights yet to be scaled. We are now rein- 
forced in our effort in a wonderful way, and 
it is my happiness, my great happiness, to 
announce to you one of the most important 
events in the history of the College, an event 
the influence of which will be felt by thou- 
sands of students and through many years to 
come, and the possibilities of which are far- 
reaching in various and many directions. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than to read 
to you here a statement which goes to-day to 
the Boston papers, and which in condensed 
forms will be telegraphed all over the coun- 
try to-night through the Associated Press. 


Dean Southwick then read the follow- 
ing : — 

“An event of great moment in the educa- 
tional world is announced. There has just 
been completed an alliance of the utmost sig- 
nificance to students of music, dramatic art, 
oratory, and literary interpretation. The 
New England Conservatory of Music, the 
largest and most influential school of music 
in America, and the Emerson College of Or- 
atory, equally representative as the greatest 
school of oratory and literary interpretation 
in this country, will henceforth act in closest 


co-operation in the establishment of a great 
art centre in this city. After several weeks 
of negotiation, the governing boards of the 
two institutions have taken final action, and 
an alliance has been formed, which, while 
greatly strengthening the work of the two 
schools and offering opportunities never be- 
fore presented, leaves each institution inde- 
pendent in its management and control, as 
well as financially independent of the other. 
In other words, the schools are not amal- 
gamated, nor is the present important com- 
bination of interests a step towards such 
amalgamation; for the name, identity, and 
integrity of the two schools are to be rigidly 
preserved in the future as in the past. The 
movement presents the unique feature of two 
independent organizations working hand in 
hand for the attainment of common ideals 
in education, uniting in the interchange of 
common advantages, and co-operating in se- 
curing the most complete equipment, the 
broadest training, and best efficiency in in- 
struction and in establishing the highest 
standards of requirement and work. 

“The courses of instruction in the present 
Department of Literature, Expression, and 
Interpretation in the New England Conserv- 
atory will be incorporated in the curriculum 
of the Emerson College of Oratory, and 
the head of the Conservatory department, 
E. Charlton Black, LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Boston University, Mrs. 
Agnes Knox Black, and Miss Gertrude I, 
McQuesten will become associated with the 
present staff of teachers and lecturers of the 
Emerson College of Oratory, bringing with 
them the strength of their wide educational 
experience and professional equipment. The 
enlarged work will be conducted at the home 
of the Emerson College, in the new Chicker- 
ing Hall, Huntington Avenue, while for re- 
citals and lectures the two auditoriums of 
the Conservatory Building will be used, in 
addition to Chickering Hall. 

“ Associated with Henry Lawrence South- 
wick, Dean and executive head of Emerson 
College, will be an Advisory Board, includ- 
ing, ex officio, Presidents Charles P. Gar- 
diner and Charles Wesley Emerson, of the 
New England Conservatory and Emerson 
College of Oratory respectively, and Dean 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dr. E. Charl- 
ton Black, Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the 
New England Journal of Education, Dr. 
William J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, and Dr. 
Richard E. Burton, University of Min- 
nesota. 
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“ The work of the College of Oratory will 
be arranged under the general departments 
of Oratory, Literary Interpretation, Dra- 
matic Art, English Language and Litera- 
ture, Pedagogy, and Physical Training, the 
courses of each department being greatly 
broadened and advanced, and the arrange- 
ment of studies and the’ supervision of all 
instruction under the immediate direction of 
the Dean and Advisory Board. 

“ Special advantages will be offered those 
who desire to combine the studies of music, 
oratory, and modern languages. The con- 
certs and recitals and general lectures of the 
Conservatory and College of Oratory will 
be free to the pupils of both institutions, and 
all students will be put upon a common foot- 
ing in sharing the privileges of the reference 
libraries and splendid new dormitories. The 
Teachers’ Agencies of the two schools will 
be combined. 

“The magazines now maintained by the 
two institutions will be succeeded in the near 
future by a new art magazine, devoted to 
literature, music, the drama, and the plat- 
form, a magazine broad in its appeal and in- 
cluding among its contributors leaders in 
art and education. 

“Perhaps no one feature of the new alli- 
ance, so rich in opportunities and possibil- 
ities, will prove so immediately interesting 
to Bostonians as the series of Faculty and 
Student Recitals and the public presentation 
of operas and plays by the new School of 
Opera of the Conservatory and the Dra- 
matic Department of the College of Oratory, 
for which an opportunity is now open such 


The longer I live, the more highly I 
have come to value the gift of eloquence. 
Indeed, I am not sure it is not the single 
gift most to be coveted by man.... To 
be a perfect and consummate orator is to 
possess the highest faculty given to man. 
He must be a great artist, and more. 
He must be a great actor, and more. 
He must be a master of the great things 
that interest mankind,... He must be 
able to play at will on his mighty organ, 
his audience, of which human souls are 
the keys. He must have knowledge, wit, 
wisdom, fancy, imagination, courage, no- 


as was never before presented in any Amer- 
ican city. In these courses the New England 
Conservatory and Emerson College will work 
in closest co-operation, and the announce- 
ment of the plans of the Lyceum Committee 
will be awaited with keen interest.” 


After the announcememt of this won- 
derful “‘ Christmas present ”’ by the Dean, 
enthusiasm broke all bounds. Hand-clap- 
ping, class-yells, the waving of handker- 
chiefs, cheers for the College, for the 
Dean, for the Conservatory of Music, for 
the Advisory Board, for the new mem- 
bers of the Faculty, for the new students, 
and for things in general made the air 
lively until the classes were separated for 
the day’s work. And even then the 
enthusiasm, which knew no _ bounds, 
broke out again and again in cheers for 
the various members of the Faculty and 
the College during the morning’s recita- 
tions, and the corridors echoed the hap- 
piness that was in the students’ hearts. 
And at last all went home feeling that 
the announcement of the new alliance, 
which, while rigidly preserving the iden- 
tity and independent status of their 
College, would add so much to its in- 
fluence and power and to their opportu- 
nities and advantage, had indeed made 
this “a great day for Emerson.” 


bility, sincerity, grace — a heart of fire. 
He must himself respond to every emo- 
tion as the olian harp tothe breeze... . 
He must have a noble personal presence 
he must have, in perfection, the eye and 
the voice by which one human soul can 
enter into and subdue another... . 

In my opinion, the two most important 
means whereby a young man can make 
himself a good public speaker are: (1) 
constant and careful written translations 
from Latin and Greek into English; (2) 
practice in a good debating society... . 

— Senator Hoar, 
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Fnatomy and Pbystology of the human Woice. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Specially Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine.) 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


First of all, what produces voice, and 
how is voice produced? I want to say 
here that while I am going to dwell upon 
the anatomy and the physiology of the 
voice, I do not wish you to think of its 
anatomy or physiology at all when you 
are practising, because it will do you no 
good at that time. I give you the anat- 
omy and the physiology of it for this 
reason—that you may know why you 
take those practices; that you may 
know on what basis the practice rests; 
and that you may be able to defend your 
method by means of your knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology, and the law of 
acoustics. The only real, vital reason I 
have for giving you lectures on the 
physiology of the voice is that you may 
be able to know whether you are work- 
ing according to the right method or 
not. 

I want to say, to begin with, that a 
person may practise with the voice and 
use it perfectly without knowing any- 
thing of its anatomy or physiology. But 
a teacher ought to know something of 
these in order that he may be able to 
defend his method in the presence of 
men of science. You want such a method 
as men of science will approve, so that 
you are able to say, “Upon such and 
such facts of science I rest my method.” 
But be guarded about this matter of 
thinking about the physiology and anat- 
omy of the voice while practising, be- 
cause if you are you will not be misled. 
A great many vocal teachers direct at- 
tention to the organs of voice, the larynx, 
and so forth. I do not wish you to do 
that. We have a method that reaches 


the right action of those organs without 
the need of your thinking anything about 
the organs, and I repeat that it is only 
that you may know what lies behind the 
method that I tell you about the anatomy 
and physiology of the voice. 

My work with the voice, or rather the 
method that is special to myself, rests 
principally upon the knowledge I have 
acquired of anatomy and physiology in 
feeling my way, with other students of 
voice, to the true principles that under- 
lie the use of it. I said to myself, “To 
know the organs of voice will help me 
to a knowledge of the uses of the voice ; 
I would like to know how the instru- 
ment that I use is constructed in order 
that I may not abuse it; I want to know 
its laws, its mechanism, that I may be 
able to determine with certainty whether 
I am using it as I ought or not.” And 
it is for these reasons, too, that I desire 
to make plain all that I discovered. 

In the first place, before sound can be 
produced — we will say nothing about 
voice or tone—there must be a com- 
pression of air, and that compression of 
air takes place in the lungs. The air is 
taken into the lungs by means of the 
muscles of inspiration. We have two 
sets of respiratory muscles — one set in- 
spiratory, the other set expiratory. The 
inspiratory muscles enlarge the thorax, 
or chest. When the chest is enlarged 
the air rushes in by its own pressure 
through the nostrils or the mouth, ac- 
cording as one or the other is open. 
Then when the lungs are filled, or par- 
tially filled, with air, the muscles of ex- 
piration contract and compress the air 
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in the lungs so that the air in the lungs, 
while you are speaking or singing, is 
more dense than the air that is in the 
room where you are. There is the air in 
the room weighing a certain amount to 
the cubic foot, and the air in the lungs 
weighing more; for however dense the 
air in the room may be, the air in your 
lungs is more dense while you are pro- 
ducing a tone. This condition must 
exist, or you could not produce a tone. 
Now, as the tone is about to be pro- 
duced, the air which is compressed in 
the lungs escapes through the windpipe 
and through the larynx, and as it does 
so it is pressed through between the 
edges of the vocal chords, setting them 
in vibration. I can simplify that expla- 
nation by speaking of whistling, for it is 
on precisely the same principle. When 
you whistle the air is more dense inside 
the mouth and lungs than it is in the 
room where you are whistling; being 
dense, it seeks to escape, and you allow 
it to escape through the lips; it sets the 
mucous membrane of the lips in vibra- 
tion, and you get that vibration as the 
cause of whistling. The only difference 
between whistling and the voice is this, 
— that in whistling it is the mucous 
membrane that vibrates, while in the 
voice it is the edge of the vocal chords. 
But the principle is the same in both 
cases. There is nothing very mysterious 
about the voice, any more than there is 
about whistling; there is simply vibra- 
tion of the lips in the one case, and 
vibration of the vocal chords in the 
other. 

Now we have here (continued Dr. 
Emerson, displaying a model) a bi-sec- 
tion of the human head.* It is not very 
beautiful on the outside— it is not ex- 
pected to be represented as a model of 
art. But we want to get at the organs as 


* To follow this description of the vocal organs, the 
student should refer to the plate on page 32 of “* Psycho 
Vox.” 


they are located. We will just run over 
a few of them. There is the mouth; there 
is the tongue; then there is the thin 
shelf which is over the tongue, that is 
commonly called the roof of the mouth, 
or the hard palate. Above, there is a 
great opening that we call the nares, or 
nostrils. That is to say, there is one little 
hole called the nostril that opens into the 
nares. As soon as you get above that 
it is hollow clear up above the eyes. We 
hear about people that are said to be 
hollow-headed; now there is a bigger 
hollow in all person’s heads than we are 
apt to recognize. I wish you to think 
well of that hollow, because we shall 
make considerable use of it in discours- 
ing on the voice. Remember also that 
the back of the throat is called the phar- 
ynx, and the sides of the throat are called 
the fauces. But I am not here for the 
purpose of teaching you technical names. 
There are two openings through which 
you can reach back to the throat, one 
through the nares, and the other through 
the mouth. Then there in the middle is 
the uvula, which drops like a curtain of 
flesh between the two apertures, one go- 
ing through the mouth, and the other 
through the nares. Thus you can close 
your mouth and breathe through your 
nostrils, or you can breathe through the 
mouth alone. We look lower down and 
meet with two other apertures: one goes 
into the stomach, the cesophagus, and 
the other is the larynx — simply a little 
box on the top of the windpipe, or tra- 
chea. The larynx is larger in men than 
in women, and that is the reason why 
the man has a lower pitched voice. 

Now for the vocal chords. In that 
little box to which I have referred, the 
larynx, are situated two little bands run- 
ning front and back, posteriorly and an- 
teriorly, right through the larynx. Those 
bands are called the vocal chords. In 
order to illustrate this, you can take your 
two thumbs and put them together, and 
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that will represent the vocal chords. You 
can blow through them and cause them 
to vibrate. That is precisely on the same 
principle as the vocal chords and their 
vibration, When you blow through your 
thumbs, with the rest of the hands closed, 
the air is driven strongly through, and 
thus causes the edges to vibrate. I shall 
not now speak of the superior, or false 
vocal chords, but shall wait until I come 
to consider the relation of the voice to 
the vital organs. For the present we are 
concerned only with the chords that vi- 
brate in the production of tone. 

Now what comes next? You have the 
tone produced here by the dense air 
blowing between these edges and there- 
by converted into sound. I might say 
right here that these vocal chords, when 
they are partially relaxed, give a low pitch. 
They are then vibrating, perhaps, nearly 
the whole length. Now as the voice rises 
in pitch these chords become more con- 
tracted and only a portion of their 
length vibrates, until when you rise to 
the highest pitch they form a little hole, 
as in the case of the mouth when whist- 
ling. It is by the different degrees of 
contraction that the different degrees of 
pitch are given. 

The next point I want you to consider 
is that you do not hear, in the human 
voice, the vocal chords vibrate. You 
never hear the vocal chords vibrate 
alone. You do not hear the voice until 
the sound that comes from the vocal 
chords has been converted into another 
form. You cannot hear the vocal chords 
alone, though it is possible to produce 
something that approaches it. Take the 
vocal chords out of the throat, — as you 
may do when experimenting with a ca- 
daver in the dissecting-room, — stretch 
them, have an instrument to blow through 
them, and you get a sound very much 
like that of a reed, but not like the human 
voice. There is no difference between 
this sound thus obtained from the vocal 


chords of a human being and the sound 
similarly obtained from the vocal chords 
of any animal of the higher order, such 
as an ox, acat, or a dog. Then it is not 
the vocal chords that give the different 
characteristics of voice, because, so far 
as the vocal chords are concerned, you 
cannot tell the sound of the human voice 
from that of the animal voice, and you 
cannot tell, depending on the sound made 
by the vocal chords alone, one animal 
from another. But when the cat makes 
its own characteristic vocal sound we 
distinguish it from the vocal sound of 
the ox, or from the vocal sounds made 
by other animals. So, when the cow 
lows, we recognize that as being the 
vocal sound of the cow; yet in the vocal 
chords there is no difference — it is the 
organs ‘that lie above which shape the 
tone. 

That being the case, then, our atten- 
tion should not be called to the vocal 
chords in educating the voice. I think 
from the foregoing explanation you can 
see why, although there are persons in 
different parts of the country who are 
trying to educate the voice by educating 
the vocal chords — by calling attention 
to the vocal chords. I know one man 
who has issued a very fine work on the 
anatomy of the larynx, and his whole 
method of training is to set his pupils to 
work with the vocal chords. He denies 
the theory of placing tones far to the 
front. Nevertheless, the only thing we 
need to know in regard to the vocal 
chords is where they are situated, and 
the fact that they sound the same as 
in other animals. Yet the human voice 
does not sound the same as does that of 
other animals, and this is because in the 
nares and in the mouth the cat is shaped 
differently from the hound and the hound 
from the man. The tone, the shape of 
the tone, the “color” of the tone, that 
which strikes your ears as the character- 
istic thing about the tone, comes from 
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the shape of the organs adove the vocal 
chords. 3 fi 

Why does the voice of a hound ‘that 
is following the fox sound different from 
that of other dogs? From that of the 
cur dog; for example? | It-is because the 
hound is shaped differently in the nares 
from other dogs. »And again there is a 
good reason for this. Take the case of 
a hound that follows the track of an: ani- 
mal. Yesterday, ‘say, a certain animal 
tan over the rocks; to-day; or two days 
afterwards, the ‘hound smells thattrack. 
Some have thought it is a certain intui- 
tion which’ the hound ‘has, ‘and not the 
sense of smell. But there is every reason 
to believe that the hound smells the foot 
of that animal which has passed as swift 
as a fox over the rock'two days before. 
Why do I think the hound smells it? 
Because I find that the organs of smell 
are larger in the hound than they are in 
any other animal, and that the olfactory 
nerve is larger ‘also, Furthermore, the 
nares are larger inthe hound than inany 
other animal, and they are larger in order 
that there may be more surface fori what 
is called the Sniderian membrane, which 
receives the ramifications of the olfac- 
tory nerve.’ Therefore that) nerve of 
smell is spread out’ in many branches 
over’ this Sniderian * membrane)! there- 
fore’ the ‘sense of smell \is' exceedingly 
keen in'the hound: The power'of smell 
is in’some people extremely keen. | This 
is‘owing to two, perhaps three, causes 
primarily, it is ‘due! to’ two; and \second- 
arily, to’ three.’ The first» is’ the ‘size of 
the nares ‘for the Sniderian membrane 
to'be spread on; ‘consequently, ithere ‘is 
a larger olfactory nerve,'‘or nerve cof 
smell. “Second, it is due to the quality 
of the‘nerve: -With/the hound the nerve 
is' large, and spread’ out over ‘a ‘great 
surface ‘to’ catch’ the’ finest’ ‘effect ‘of air. 
Consequently —-though we’ have °no 
means’ of’ proving ' it with’ the dissecting- 
knife —'the olfactory nerve ‘ofthe hound 


is keener and of better quality than: the 
olfactory nerve: of other. animals. That 
fleeing animal’s foot leftsomething on 
the rock, and; though the -winds|,have 
blown ever so hard. since, they have: not 
taken it all away ; so the hound takes up 
into his nostrils some particles that the 
foot of that:animal left two days ago. 
What ‘has. this digression to,do with 
the voice?,, Many of you have heard the 
voice of =the: fox-hound. + Well, ito is. a 
grand sound compared. -with the) sound 
made by other dogs. 4 Ow, ow,:ow”? — 
rich and) deep it sounds, »And why? 
Simply because the hound has\a magnifi- 
cent» sounding-chamber, | thes nares cavity. 
Note that the animal makes many,uses 
of the: same organ>—uses/ this organ,to 
breathe through, to gain smell, to give 
voice.. So the hound has: that: grand 
voice’ simply because » this!) sounding- 
chamber isso large. The: sound which 
is made: below in 'the:vocal chords jis re- 
sounded in the nares cavity, and jis there 
put into another shape — and:the, ‘sound 
always corresponds to the) shape of -the 
mould in which itis formed.;:The sound 
takes its:character fromithe shape of the 
resounding’ organ; not from the shapeoof 
the vocal chords —not from: the shape 


of the organ that gives its) first-sound, 


but from’ the shape ofthat whichs gives 
itits second sound. Resounding is sound- 
ing again. That isowhy we calb the proe- 
ess resounding, ior resonance: Yourhéar 
the second:sound,*never'the firstios 21) 
Then what .are;we going to: educatetin 
the voice? We i must not»educater the 
vocal chords.’ We: are going to ‘educate 
the voice in regard:to) the resounding»of 
it;/and not in: regard ::to -the:/ primary 
sounding: Theresis;where-our work as 
teachers, there-is ‘where our «work <as 


‘pupils,'is to be found: It) isin: the re- 
‘sounding, parts. 


Now)» if «there sismany- 
thing that» prevents thisschamber; from 
resounding, you lose the usesof it.. >How 
many-of you ‘have experienced am illus- 
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tration of this principle of resonance in 
sa room where? there is’ a piano.’ Under 
such conditions, if ‘you have isoundeda 
note of a’ certain pitch, of a certain de- 
gree of intensity, you must have heard 
the piano, though it was across the room, 
resound: instantly to your voice. Or you 
are perhaps sitting in-a room and speak- 
ing, and; you hear) the globe over the gas 
resound and ring every time you speak. 
It does not sound like your voice, yet it 
is your voice-—it is your voice sound- 
ing agaim in that globe over the gas-jet; 
itis tyour voice isounding again: in that 
»piano. »Primarily,:here is»my voice in 
‘the vocal chords; but that same sound 
ssounds again up in the’ hollow chamber. 
It-is a poor sound ‘at first.» There is 
nothingvery sweet about it... All the 
stones of; love,;of hope, of aspiration, all 
‘indicating integrity and) nobility, come 
mot fromthe sound down there in: the 
-vocal chords, but from: that sound being 
resounded again in the: cavity above. 
Why does the human voice sound differ- 
ent from the voice of any other animal? 
Simply because man is shaped differ- 
ently in the front of the mouth, and in 
the front part ofthe nares, In,the.back 
part of the nares he is shaped like other 
animals; in the back part of the mouth 
he is eenen like some other animals; 
but there is ‘no-other animal whose nares 
in front,are shaped like the nares in front 
of man-himself; ; There) is;no other an- 
simal whose mouth, is;,shaped, there’ in 
the front part.of, the hard palate just as 
.it.is in,man,,, And that:is, why, his. voice 
sounds human. 
> If, the.cayity that eat the! voice 
‘is beautiful in its form, the voice, will; be 
(beautiful. ifthe cavity that -resounds 
looks, beautiful, to, the,eye, the’ sound 
that. it gives,will) be beautiful ;. if, the 
Cavity.is ragged, and ugly.to look at, the 
sound that comes}from it is ragged and 
,ugly.. What is a line of beauty? A.curve, 
.and there has been much’ .discussion 


among different philosophers as to why 
it' is the line of beauty. There in the 
throat the line is ragged and ugly, but 
when you go up higher you find a curved 
line — a line of beauty. All ofthe up- 
per ‘cavities abound in these» smooth 
curved lines. Now you see why we want 
to: have: the voice: resounded in| these 
cavities.) The influence of pleasing form 
and appearance is great.. Why-there are 
some puddings /eaten on our tables that 
would, never be eaten in the: world if 
they had not first happened to be cast 
into some mould of' beauty ; you would 
not otherwise give it to even) a cat. to 
eat; but since: it! Zooks nice. you eat it. 
Now here in these frontal. cavities) is-a 
mould: of beauty that stamps the voice 
with beauty, and you hear it ring. : Then 
too the beautiful tones are the carrying 
tones. The carrying) quality :of. voice 


_comes of the solidity of the walls in the 


chambers: of ;resonance;. through; the 
mucous ‘membrane and: the periosteum 
the voice:is»thrown solidly. against the 
walls of these cavities. Throw a rubber 
ball against a blanket and it will re- 
bound very little; throw it against an 
iron,plate or.stone;wall and it rebounds 
with—force.--So-also your voice, when 
flung against the soft parts, dehind, will 
not rebound ; but, flung against these 
hard, solid surfaces infront, it: will re- 
bound. vigorously, and»the tone will :be 
carried a long distance. 

Our next: task is to learn acre to Ay 
tect the. tone so that» it) shall: resound 
from: these: beautiful cavities. » Herevis 
the work for: the singing-teacher, for the 
voice teacher,! whether ‘he \be: a:singing- 
teacher ora teacher of the speaking 
voice,;| Voice is-voice, and: the: 'singing- 
teacher ‘should teach voice just oas) an 
elocutionist should teach it ; and the elo- 
cutionist,should:teach it just as the sing- 
ing-teacher should teach it. In\one case 


it\is like speech, in, the other, like song. 


The voice, Aer se, by, itself considered, 
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is the same in both cases, and it must 
be used the same. Now, then, what 
must we do? We must get the voice 
to the front if we can. What hinders 
it from coming to the front? It is 
this tongue — this unruly member, the 
tongue. I wonder if St. James, who said 
the human voice could not be tamed, 
was a voice teacher! He spoke of it 
from the moral side, while we say artis- 
tically that it is hard to train it. You can- 
not train it by taking it directly. The 
tongue is defiant, it never can be con- 
quered ; it can be led —that is all. You 
can never cultivate a good voice by deal- 
ing with the tongue. Let the tongue es- 
sentially alone. We must turn our at- 
tention elsewhere. Now, if I can get 
the tone breathed perfectly right down 
through the vocal passage the tongue is 
in the right place at that time. Why? 
Because if the tongue is in the wrong 
place you cannot get the breath there. 
Let the tongue be wrong ever so little, 
and you cannot get the tone there. 


Therefore I say nothing to you about 
your tongues. If you can breathe a 
tone down through the nostrils then the 
tongue is out of the way, it is in its 
proper place; for you cannot get the 
tone there without it. 

The tone will follow the mind. You 
may rest upon that basis. If your mind 
is travelling from the eyes right down 
through the vocal channel, through the 
nose, and into the air, the tone will do 
it. If your mind is saying, ‘“‘ Now here 
is my diaphragm; I must pump up the 
tone from here, and try to send it out,” 
your voice will follow your mind. So be 
careful where your mind is. You want 
your mind on the ouészde while you are 
breathing tone. There are many persons 
who can give me a voice down there, 
breathing it perfectly, that cannot give 
me a well-spoken voice or tone well 
sung. The next step will be to take 
that tone, and call it into proper forms 
of articulation. 


tbealth and human LEfficiency.* 


Dr. THomas D. Woops, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 


ideals of vital worth 
which have a special appeal to youth, 
and should also appeal to students of 
this institution. The first, tohave a body 
as strong and well trained as possible, 
which shall be a perfect instrument of 
expression. The second, that mind and 
heart shall contain the highest and best 
that can be put there, which shall be 
something worth expressing. The result- 
ant effect will be health and efficiency. 
We find that the lower animals are 
governed by instinct, and have no idea 
of health, further than we can call it an 
idea of health to say that they run from 
their enemies, exterminate those species 


THERE are two 


opposed to their own, gather stores for 
winter, or migrate to a warmer climate. 
These acts really arise from the instinct 
of self-preservation. To speak of an 
‘“‘animal existence” as applied to man 
is, however, to make one more misuse of 
the word “animal.” 

Man is himself a normal part of an- 
imal creation, but man has an idea of 
health, either distinct or indistinct, which 
may be divided into different types or 
ideals. One class of men, such as San- 
dow, for instance, devote their energies 
to the cultivation of great muscles and 
ligaments, and all such hold a very 
mechanical ideal of health. Then there 


* Brief outline of,lecture delivered before students of Emerson College on Nov. 15, 1902. 
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is another class, composed mostly of 


women, who cultivate mere beauty quite . 


apart from the question of health. These 
two classes represent perhaps the two ex- 
tremes in physical culture. There is, also, 
a class of men and women who are do- 
ing wonderful things in the world under 
great limitations in health, but we need 
only to stop and think how much more 
they might accomplish with better health 
conditions. This third class belongs to 
the great majority of humanity, who are 
content with mediocrity in all other 
things. Doctors are often responsible 
for this state of things, because of their 
liability to look on all disease from the 
general universal side, rather than con- 
sidering it from the patient’s individual 
and particular point of view. 

Mediocrity is the eternal enemy of 
superiority, and to be content with the 
Good precludes obtaining the Best. 
Nevertheless, the individual bound by 
limitations of heredity and past life, if he 
realizes these conditions, is able to over- 
come them, and this is the ideal which 
should be most generally held. The 
curse of mediocrity is the folding of 
hands, the giving up to circumstances 
and so-called destiny. There is no doubt 
that great improvement may be made 
against obstacles in spite of limitations. 

The dictionary definitions of health 
and hygiene arevery unsatisfactory. They 
are really the definitions of mediocrity. 
Granting, of course, the organic basis of 
life, we would rewrite the definitions to 
read thus: 

Health is that condition which is per- 
fectly sound, perfectly developed, and 
trained to perform. 

Hygiene is that science and art which 
has to do with the preservation and im- 
provement of health. 

This you will say is the condition of 
absolute perfection, and not possible to 
every one. Yes; but each individual 
should be satisfied only with the nearest 


possible approach to the ideal condi- 
tion. 

To attain this high ideal we must first 
have regard to the attitude of the mind 
towards life, and the philosophy of life. 
We must gain a true perspective, a sense 
of proportion, a just realization of pro- 
portion in values; for the right adjust- 
ment of the mind to the philosophy of 
life is the most important factor in phys- 
ical education to-day. It is necessary to 
believe that health is worth while, to be 
willing to do anything to attain a high 
degree of health, and most of all to re- 
alize that health is a duty! 

The deeper one studies into this ques- 
tion, the more he finds it a question of 
ethics and hygiene. The two subjects can 
hardly be separated, for it becomes pos- 
sible to gain a higher standard in each 
through insight of the other. Health is 
not an end in itself, nor is it worth while 
to find it an end for its own sake. Health 
is only the essential means to the highest 
and best end of life, service for others, 
and our aims must be high and unselfish 
to gain best results either on the physical 
or spiritual plane. To hold these high and 
definite aims will effect most important 
operations in the body, and here we come 
to the province of mental hygiene. Study 
and observation have plainly shown that 
character and personality will dominate 
and affect the health of the individual. 
During the term of student life there is 
one danger to be avoided, — the desire 
for self-attainment, the development of 
self-consciousness as ends in themselves. 
This danger can best be guarded against 
by the constant remembrance of the 
world without the college walls, for a de- 
votion to the larger aspects of life is nec- 
essary to the highest state of health. 
The problem of life is a problem of hy- 
giene, and the people of to-day dwell too 
much in the present, without regard to 
their responsibility for the future. 

Time and strength given to the devel- 
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opment of ‘the physical is not time! and 
strength taken from development of the 
mental, but is actual increase of vital 
power to be expended: in brain-work, 
With seven hours a day given to mental 
exercise and one to physical exercise 
more brain-work can be accomplished. in 
the seven hours than if the whole eight 
were to be spent in mental concentration 
without’ physical relaxation. We do not 
save time by taking it at the expense of 
our bodies.. Women are less strict in this 
regard than men, even though there: are 
some men who display fantastical -possi- 
bilities in excusing themselves from the 
necessity of physical supervision. In this 
matter each one should realize the silent 
force of example, which does so much in 
unconscious help:to those about. him, 
We do not think of this side of the ques- 
tion often enough, for ‘in all. acts of life 
there’ are involved larger: obligations 
than» the merely personal one. 

Among the different phases of health 
ideals there is the desire for health in \ra- 
tional ‘relationships, and this:is the. cul- 
tured and refined. ideal.’ In: the general 
division of the factors essential,to health 
there must be a knowledge of the struc: 
ture and of the vital organs as parts of.a 
machine... This knowledge. cannot,/ be 
taken for granted, though many. parents 
seem to expect that a child’s growth and 
development should take place, health- 
fully by means of .a possible remnant, .of 
animal instinct... The human, body should 
be treated as men. treat other; things of 
value;— plants, domestic animals, steam- 
engines,— as a thing to be watched, un- 
derstood, and guided. The growth ofa 
child should be subjected to periodical 
examinations, though this is a point up 
to which physicians themselves are not 
educated, 

Man knows less about the mechan- 
ism of the greatest importance to man 
than anything else in the world. ,. Human 
beings are the most sickly of all animals. 


There is not. another. species that is not: 
living their lives out on an organic basis, 
better! than. man is, yet we/ cannot; do 
without a single animal factor-in the proc-; 
ess of living. We shall never be. truly; 
civilized until, as human beings governed 
by reason, we live as perfect, and, health-; 
ful, lives on our plane as do the lower 
animals on theirs.. It is, true, however, 
that most valuable humanitarian quali 
ties in mankind have been developed. by, 
the tendency to,save what nature would, 
destroy. n diw Inginos 

All, forethought in, preservation .of; 
health must come through the avenue of 
the senses... Mental misconceptions’ are 
traceable to. the. failure of, the. physical 
machine to do its.work properly. .There- 
fore do not take it for, granted, that, any, 
part.of the physical mechanism,-the eye 
for instance, .is normal. Give each func-. 
tion.of the body, an early and-careful,ex-) 
amination, The objection may be made 
that the’ study .of the. body. makes the: 
person self:conscious. If, this, study. | be-, 
gins with childhood, through the parents, 
and teachers, ina natural, matter-of-fact 
way, there will be only. the,effects. -of 
natural evolution. The. possible trouble: 
lies,.only, in. they long | postponement; of 
sucha course,,and.a,consequent sudden, 
self-revelation, which,; brings. a, morbid 
reaction.. The) result depends |. entirely 
on, the attitude, of, mind -and.the. right 
growth of ideas. .Too, often, among .chil- 
dren of the present daya, careful ,exami-) 
nation will reveal wrong conditions which) 
have long been unknown, neglected, and, 
aggravated. ,Therefore to all alike should 
be given. knowledge of, the facts. of life, 
through the study of biology and. hygiene. 

Let us, not depend too,much on. Prov- 
idence. Providence. has. other work -to; 
do in this world than to do that which, 
we should. do for ourselves.. We do not 
inherit the knowledge. how to. live; we 
inherit only the opportunity to live. We 
do not even inherit an “instinct.” | Man 
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must substitute knowledge and reason 
for instinct. Man- must learn to have 
rational ideas of life and health, a true 
conception of normal conditions, as the 
foundation upon which he is to build a 
better state of things. We are too much 
given to the study of pathology and dis- 
ease, when instead normal health should 
be:taught without reference to disease. 

For this reason also: doctors should ex- 
plain to intelligent persons their exact 
conditions and obtain intelligent cooper- 
ation im healing ; the average man will 
not then expect abnormal cures, short 
cuts ‘to health, but will reach the plane 
of well-being by rational methods. Pat- 
ent medicines» are’ instruments’ of the 
fool-killer. 

-It issnot only necessary to obtain 
knowledge, but the practical application 
of one’s knowledge is absolutely essen- 
tial to: right’ living.,'-Simis the. failure 
to do one’s best. ‘Knowledge must be 
worked out’ in| successful: action, and ‘it 
must be worked out in action:to fulfil its 
effect upon the possessor. 

_ It is essential to the preservation of 
health that we do not worry, imagine ills, 
exaggerate troubles, all of which are apt 
to be the result of too much leisure and 
too little to do. The true doctor, how- 
ever, finds it as necessary to dispose of 
an imaginary trouble as to cure an ac- 


tual ill. Mental hygiene recognizes that 
all thought, feeling, and sensation must 
affect right action. And why? Because 
the muscles are the only organs of the 
human will. The voluntary muscles have 
done all man’s work in this world. Not 
a thought even can get out of the mind 
to communicate itself to the world ex- 
cept through muscular activity, 

There is one great danger to the human 
organism in the life of to-day through 
emotional dissipation. All the wealth of 
art and music offered to us to-day must 
contribute to sight action, or the effect 
upon our life current is a.“‘short circuit,” 
a fuse burnt out, and thence the human 
mechanism is out of order, Periods of 
repose are the only antidote for nervous 
dissipation. 

Fine health requires the consciousness 
of well-being and the unconsciousness 
of the vegetating functions of the human 
body. Enjoyment) of life. is not an end 
in itself, for it- is only tobe: had ,as in- 
cidental to right action and as an accom- 
paniment to right living. Right. living 
places its emphasis on the body and not 
on the clothes. The emphasis of art 
should also be upon the body itself, since 
clothes serve for the most part to cover 


‘up: bodily deficiencies and imperfections. 


In modern life the body, to be effective, 
must be trained. 


A Prelude. 


EVERETT H. HASTINGS, ’04. 


LIKE wayside flowers that stray and stray, 
In their own wild and chosen way, 
__My vagrant thoughts go wandering. 
Pray gather, where they hap to spring, 


For no convention clings about 

To shut the soul would pluck them out; 
Or child, or man, or womanhood; 
They bloom for all who find them good. 
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The Father of Our Wational Bureau of Education. 


THE death of Dr. Emerson Elbridge 
White, at his home in Columbus, O., 
last month, marks the passing of one of 
the pioneers in the field of modern edu- 
cation. Dr. White was one of the first 
to introduce reform methods in teaching, 
about the year 1856. As teacher, State 
Commissioner of Education, editor of 
The Ohw Educational Monthly, he was 
closely identified with all educational 
movements, being especially prominent 
in state and national educational asso- 
ciations. He was president of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Association in 1863; of the 
National Superintendents’ Association 
in 1868; of the National Educational 
Association in 1872; and of the Na- 
tional Council of Education in 1884 and 
1885. Dr. White’s contributions to text- 
book literature now find their place in 
nearly every school in the country. In 
1866 Dr. White read a paper before the 
National Superintendents’ Association at 


Washington, advocating the establish- 
ment of a national bureau of education. 
The paper was adopted by the associa- 
tion, and Dr. White was made chairman 
of a committee appointed to memorialize 
Congress on the subject. He prepared 
a memorial and framed the bill for the 
creation of the new department with the 
title of “‘ Bureau of Education.” Both 
the memorial and the bill were intro- 
duced in Congress by General Garfield, 
and the bill became a law under which 
the Bureau has been administered. 

Of Mr. White’s three children who 
survive him, his daughter, Mrs. Alice W. 
De Vol, is an old Emerson student, class 
of ’95; one son is Captain William E. 
White, chief of the Internal Revenue 
Service for the district of West Virginia ; 
and the other son, Albert B. White, is 
the present governor of the State of 
West Virginia. 


The Question Bor. 


WE trust that every student in the 
College and every one of the alumni 
scattered over the country have taken 
careful note of the fact that an informa- 
tion bureau has been established for the 
use of the student-at-large. Help us to 
make this department of active interest 
by ready codperation. Send in at once 


In general, the orator, whether at the 
bar or in the pulpit or in public life, who 
is to meet adequately the many demands 
upon his resources must get familiarity 
with the images and illustrations he 


any question that may have arisen on 
any phase of your work, and it shall be 
answered, It is hoped that the student 
body will feel that the MaGaZzINE is a 
living issue, and that it exists here in the 
midst of our daily work for the sake of 
actual practical service. 


wants, and the resources of a fitting dic- 
tion, by soaking his mind in some great 
authors which will alike satisfy and stim- 
ulate his imagination, and supply him 
with a lofty example. — Senator Hoar. 


) 
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Student helps and Study Outlines. 


Hotes on Logic. 


The following diagram is original with 
Professor Paul, and has not before ap- 
peared in print. With the parallelogram 
as an example, the process of classifica- 
tion is here presented in a simplified 
form, showing the application of the 
principle set forth in the text-book on 
logic, see Section VII., pages 27-37. 


A) efrmitions 
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The Question=bor, 


Question : How can one cultivate grace- 
ful gesture in a pupil when the time and 
place will not admit of teaching the 
Emerson system of physical culture as a 
whole ?— Z. £. B. 

Answer: The teacher must exercise 
her ingenuity and devise some means by 
which she can introduce a few of the 
harmonizing movements in the lesson on 
oratory. The reason for so doing is that 
the body may be freed by arousing the 
muscular sense, instead of holding the 
mind of the pupil subservient to the mind 
of the teacher. By stimulation of the 
muscular sense the thought dominating 
the mind of the pupil will express it- 
self through the physical channel in 


some spontaneous form, and this in- 
dividual form can be made use of to 
lead the pupil in the right direction. 
Such a method will obviate the necessity 
of dictating arbitrary gestures, and guards 
against formation of bad mental habits 
which must afterwards be overcome. A 
few moments at each lesson will have 
the tendency to engender right muscular 
habits. If the teacher have sufficient 
enthusiasm in the presentation of the 
subject, and the pupil have sufficient 
vitality of the right kind, there will result 
some physical response. The expression 
may be very crude at first, but this crude 
expression is capable of the proper treat- 
ment to bring it to the right stage of de- 
velopment, and is far more desirable than 
any result from a mechanical method, 
no matter at how much less a cost of 
time and thought the end may be ob- 
tained. — Anne Blalock, 

Question: For those pupils who can 
take but a brief course would it not be well 
to present the first volume of Evolution, 
permitting each chapter to illustrate one 
main period as well as one step in the 
philosophy of “ whole,” ‘‘ parts,” etc.? — 
IMT OGY of 

Answer: Yes,the steps of Volume I, 
suggest all that is evolved in Volumes 
II., III., or IV., respectively. Practise 
in Chapter 1 of Volume I. gives the 
power to perceive and express more or 
less adequately the main idea or “ whole.” 
Chapter II. develops the power to per- 
ceive and set forth with more or less 
clearness the “ parts ” as they reveal the 
continuity of the “whole.” Chapter ITI. 
develops the power to recognize and ex- 
press somewhat of the service of the 
“parts” as they reveal the va/ue of the 
“whole.” Chapter IV. develops the 
power to perceive and express, partially 
at least, the “service of parts to each 
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other ” as they reveal the various aspects 
of the ‘whole.”. Thus we ‘see that 
practise in Volume I. calls into activity 


in crude form a@// the elements of power 
which! later aré atthe service of the 
orator. — Zilia E. Smith. 


College 


Tbe Emerson College Congress, 

The question has been.asked, Just what 
is the Emerson College Congress? It is 
a student body which. affords for. its 
members, opportunity for practice in ora- 
tory, prepared or extemporaneous ; ,prac- 
tise in debate, formal or colloquial ; prac- 
tise.in. parliamentary law. of the widest 
application; the careful, study of, large 
questions of the day; and last but not 
least, fraternal feeling among , fellow- 
workers, 

Of all the arts of oratory, that are ert 
sirable and good, the,art of being, able to 
command one’s, ow# thought upon .the 
instant, thinking while on. the feet, for 
the benefit. of, others, gives one. the keen- 
est.sense of power in the end... To afford 
opportunity, for acquiring facility in.this 
direction, the Emerson: College Congress 
came, into, being, arising like .a, pheenix 
from the ashes of the elder association, 
known as the Emerson College Debating 
Society... This reorganization was effected 
on, March 20, 1902,.and since that. time 
weekly: meetings, of great interest; have 
been held. 

The, Congress is purely a, debating, so- 
ciety,;in construction and proceedings 
patterned almost exactly after the, Na- 
tional, Congress... It: ,is,, divided into,.a 
Senate and a House of. Representatives, 
which, -however, | debate, jointly.., It. is 
limited to thirty members, evenly. divided 
between. the two, houses, _ The, Senate, 
the higher body, elects its members from 
the House, thus promoting emulation in 
the latter. A State is assigned to. each 
member, the interests of which he, must 


Hews. 


represent, and the honor of echnlh he 
must, uphold in, the Congress, : Each 
member is required to speak « once in three 
meetings, at least, or he may be expelled. 
The President of the Congress, though 
presiding over the Congress, corresponds 
to the President of the United States, 
for the Senate has its President and the 
House of Representatives its ‘Speaker. 
Besides presiding over the Congress, he 
delivers his semi-annual message to the 
Congress and has-his cabinet officers, 
who in their turn deliver their semi- 
annual reports. These cabinet. officers 
are chosen from the Senate, thus inviting 
emulation in that body.’ Fines are -im- 
posed for tardiness and absence, and ex- 
pulsion follows misconduct, failure to pay 
dues after an appointed time, or failure 
to speak once in so often. 

The method of discussion is the same 
as in the National ‘Congress: any mem- 
ber may give notice, beforehand that at a 
certain, meeting he shall. introduce. a. bill. 
At the meeting set for the discussion. of 
the bill the member makes the opening 
and closing speeches, between which two 
speeches all other, members wishing to 
speak, may do so, on;whatever side, they 
please. Colloquial, discussion, forms ,;a 
lively, feature of these debates,, The. bills 
introduced in the, Congress resemble. in 
character those introduced. in national 
and state legislative, bodies... ' 

The Congress has held, regular seikia 
meetings since its inception, at .which 
many questions of national interest have 
been. discussed, such as the abolition of 
capital punishment, recognition of future 
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Filipino independence, state regulation of 
vivisection, a.rigid. Presidential. term, 
popular senatorial election, compulsory 
physical, education, and so on to the end 
of the list. 

Though no, visitors. are admitted. at 
any, meeting. of the Congress, it is in- 
tended to hold. (beginning. with the 
present college year) annual public meet- 
ings which shall be similar in character 
to its regular meetings. 

The ‘existing membership is an active 
and interesting one, and.many desirable 
candidates are among the names placed 
upon the ‘‘ waiting list.” The future out- 


look for the Congress is bright with 


promises of good work and widening 
opportunities. Emerson. College. may 
some day, be, proud. of her .‘‘ congress- 
men.” 
Stes! bas mobetAlgosy?? 

~The ‘first meeting of the Freshman 
class was held on Wednesday, October 
30.’ This meeting’ was called in order 
that’ ‘a’ class’ ‘organization might ‘be 
effected. It was voted’ that there be a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, the last two offices being filled 
by oné! person: The elections were made 
as follows?° Président.’ Mr.’ George’ E. 


Whittier ; ‘Vice-President, Miss’ Louise 


Kidder: Secretary and Treasurer, Miss 
Zelma' Gumpertz. 

“This class, not wanting to be outdone 
by the upper “classmen, chose a yell 
which they hoped might be heard above 
the voices of all other classes. “A com- 
mittee which was appointed to choose 
the class colors decided on a light and 
dark shade of violet. ‘The meeting was 
closed with a as: given by the presi- 
Gent. Z.'G. 


The Sechman slogan is. herewith 
esenteil for the benefit of the curious 
who were’ astonished at its length and 
the precision with which the newly or- 
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ganized class gave the first performance 
thereof : 

Alli garoo-garoo-garoo , 

Wah-hew-bazoo 

Hi-ex-hi-ex 

Hika-pika dominiker 

Hong-kong tip-i-taca 

Alika-balica bah 


1905 
Rah-Rah-Rah 
Emerson; 


The Students’ Club Reception. 


A most enjoyable social occasion was 
the reception by the Students’ Club on 
the evening of November 11, 1902, which 
many students of Emerson College were 
privileged to attend. The club itself is 
a social institution founded in February, 
1899, for the purpose. of affording to 
women who are students or graduates of 
the schools of art, medicine, music, or 
other advanced schools of this city the 
opportunity of getting together and know- 
ing each other outside of thé hours, of 
routine work. Tea is served daily in the 
cosy clubroom, where all may drop in 
quite informally to enjoy:a:taste of that 
homelike ».atmosphere : that is' ‘woefully 
wanting in the arid waste of boarding- 
houses to which the student exile is con- 
demned. | | 

The ‘opening: reception of the ciah was 
well attended by representatives from 
many schools in the city. Mrs..James 
G: Mumford, the genial president, gave 
every guest .a) cordial. welcome, while a 
committee of ushers, all in white, saw to 
it that strangers, within the gates were 
made acquainted. The entertainment.of 
the evening consisted of music and read- 
ings... Miss Parker, of the Fzelten Piano- 
forte School, also.a member of the club; 
played a brilliant suite.. Mrs, Jessie El- 
dridge Southwick contributed, a, most 
effective rendering of ‘‘ Nydia, the Blind 
Flower-girl of Pompeii.”’. Mrs. Scudder 
sang a group of German arias, including 
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a quaint old r7th century melody. Ice- 
cream and cake were served during the 
latter part of the evening, which was de- 
voted to informal sociability. Quite a 
few students of E. C. O. are numbered 
in the membership of this delightful 
association. 


The Soutbwick Diterary. 


At its second meeting of the season, 
on Thursday, November 20, the South- 
wick Literary Society enjoyed the fol- 
lowing program : — 


1 “Prince Talleyrand” 
Mr. Elbert E. Foland 


2 “ Fruehlingsrauschen ” Sinding 
Miss Grace Burrage 
3 “The Letter from ’Hio” Robinson 
Mr. Elbert E. Foland 
4 “Danny Deever” Damrosch 
Mr. William H. Kenny 
5 “A Bit of Instruction” Sutherland 


Jack Despard Mr. Elbert E. Foland 
Mertoun Newbury Mr. Robert H. Burnham 


Mr. Foland (’o1) proved to be the 
star of the afternoon, and won the heart- 
iest applause of his fellow students. 
His first number brought out the great 
power which he has in distinct charac- 
terization, and Talleyrand himself was 
most vividly portrayed. The quaint 
humor of kindly homespun nature, how- 
ever, is the point from which Mr. Fo- 
land is most sure of reaching the sym- 
pathies of his audience. Nevertheless 
there is a quiet, forceful dignity latent 
within which rises promptly to the sur- 
face in his assumption of “straight”’ 
parts, and this power was well shown in 
his presentation of the character of /ack 
Despard, in “ A Bit of Instruction,” that 
delightful sketch by Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland. In this all too brief play 
Mr. Foland was most sympathetically 
supported by his fellow classman Mr. 
Burnham, whose réle furnished a clever 
foil and a distinct contrast. 


The program of the afternoon was 
rounded out on the musical side by Mr. 
William H. Kenny of the Faculty, whose 
rendering of ‘‘Danny Deever,” that 
powerfully dramatic piece of song-wri- 
ting, won him an enthusiastic recall. 
Miss Grace Burrage shared in the mu- 
sical honors of the occasion. 


Junior Reception to the Fresbmen. 


The customary Junior Reception fol- 
lowed that given by the Seniors, being 
held from eight to eleven Monday eve- 
ning, November 3. 

Mrs. Clara P. Bigelow, chairman of 
the general committee, seconded by 
able lieutenants and many volunteers 
from the class, took completely away 
the school look from rooms and corridors, 
and ensured through wisdom and taste 
the success to which receivers and re- 
ceived testified. 

The rooms for dancing were made 
especially inviting through the diffused 
half-light. Liquid refreshments were 
served in a room decorated in class col- 
ors, the ferns having been gathered in 
historic Concord; in addition to punch, 
ice-cream and cake were served. The 
ping-pong and téte-a-téte room was at- 
tractively dressed with ’o04 colors and 
All Hallowe’en suggestions; even the 
corridor was made omey in appearance, 
being hung with Japanese lanterns. 

Favors were given the Freshmen in 
the form of ribbon badges in college 
colors, inscribed “ E. C. O., 1905.” The 
Juniors were supplied with dainty ro- 
settes of ribbon in their class colors, the 
reception committee having special de- 
signs, which were cleverly artistic. 

But to the main question, Was the re- 
ception a success? The unanimous tes- 
timony of all present answers in a dis- 
tinct affirmative. H. D. B. 
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The Recital Course. 


The study of the historical phase of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic work was most 
auspiciously begun under the guidance 
of Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick on 
November 7. For some days previous to 
her appearance in “‘ King John ”’ she had 
suffered to such an extent with a violent 
cold that it was almost a question as to 
whether her voice would be in condition 
to use. But that marvelously well-trained 
servant of hers was amenable to the sit- 
uation, and with what success let the 
verdict of the Boston press contribute its 
testimony : — 


A series of dramatic readings to be given 
in Chickering Hall on successive Friday 
evenings by elocutionists of note began last 
evening with a rendition of Shakspeare’s 
“ King John,” by Mrs. Jessie Eldridge South- 
wick. 

The selections were taken from the whole 
five acts of the play, and were full enough to 
keep the thread of the story practically in- 
tact and to hold the interest of the audience 
to a remarkable degree for nearly two hours. 

Mrs. Southwick vocally impersonated fif- 
teen different characters, and did it surpris- 
ingly well, giving an individuality, always 
perceptible, to each part. 

The selections were the challenge, before 
the gates of Angiers, the woes of Constance, 
the death of Prince Arthur and that of King 
John. 

Mrs. Southwick’s reading of the lines of 
the female parts was practically beyond 
criticism, the ingenuousness of Blanche and 
the agony of the mother of Prince Arthur 
being rendered in a manner that frequently 
aroused the warmest applause. 

Her reading of the part of the boy prince 
was also full of pathos and sweetness, and 
deeply stirred the emotions of her hearers at 
crucial moments. 

It could not be expected that she would be 
as successful in delineating the characteris- 
tics of the more rugged male parts, most of 
them swaggering warriors, yet she aquitted 
herself so well, even in that direction, that 
the interest never flagged for a moment dur- 
ing the reading of their lines. 

Her simulation of the conflicting emotions 
of Hubert in the scene where he essays to 
destroy the eyes of the prince with a hot 


iron was exceedingly touching, and her rep- 
resentation of the scene between the bluff 
Faulconbridge and Hubert over the body of 
the slain Prince Arthur was characterized by 
a dramatic power which, for its kind, was 
surprising in a woman elocutionist.— Gloée. 


The first one of a course of six readings 
from Shakespeare was given at Chickering 
Hall last evening, under the direction of 
Prof. Henry Lawrence Southwick. The play 
was “King John,” and the reader was Mrs. 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick. An excellent 
audience was in attendance, and Mrs. South- 
wick’s efforts were frequently applauded. 

“ King John,” being a spectacular drama 
rather than a powerful exposition of emo- 
tions, is, possibly, not so well fitted for plat- 
form interpretation as some other of the 
Shakespearian plays. There is very little sub- 
tlety in “ King John.” The physical action is 
direct and melodramatic, and the mental 
states are usually on the surface and readily 
comprehended. Because of these conditions 
the play acts better than it reads. It requires 
the visual in order to stimulate the imagina- 
tion. With “ Hamlet” the case is almost re- 
versed. In that tragedy the action is almost 
entirely mental, and the understanding does 
not require the distractions of theatrical dis- 
play to grasp motives and purposes. 

Considering, then, the difficulties of the 
task, Mrs. Southwick is to be commended 
for her effort. Certainly she deserves com- 
mendation for giving one an opportunity to 
hear so rarely acted a work as “ King John.” 
Her handling of the verse and the mechanics 
of her reading were noticeably good, while 
her conceptions of characters and her eluci- 
dation of meanings were eminently intelli- 
gent and clear. Whatshe lacked was fire and 
dash and positive conviction. She indicated 
admirably, but she did not bulwark her in- 
tellectual grasp with the force of personality. 
Her most successful character was unques- 
tionably King John, while his scene with 
Hubert, ordering the murder of Arthur, 
stands forth as a notable bit, vivid, analytical, 
and true. 

— Lewis C. Strang, in the Boston Journal. 


The initial reading of the Southwick 
Shakespeare course was given Friday eve- 
ning, November 7, by Mrs. Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick. Chickering Hall was well filled 
with the representative Shakespeare lovers 
of Boston, to hear this gifted woman portray 
the beauties of “ King John.” 

Her text-book was freely used, but in no 
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way marred the continuity of) the. picture 
which this grandly historic play brings up to 
the creative mind. 

The parts were admirably sustained, and 
the various characters played their parts in 
a way which proved the truth of Mrs. South- 
wick’s teaching. Her Constance was_ por- 
trayed in a marvelous way: filled with pathos, 
true to the reader’s concept, and bringing 
with the picture a reality which none but an 
artist could produce. 

The scene between Arthur and Hubert 
was a masterly effort, creating intense inter- 
est, and was pronounced some of the finest 
work of the evening. 

The entire reading of Mrs. Southwick was 
scholarly, true as to rhythm, interpretation, 
and dramatic conception. Mrs. Southwick 
always pleases and this time delighted those 
who attended. These readings are on the 
list of Boston’s most educational and instruc- 
tive literary treats, and are a yearly feature 
of the Emerson College.— Boston Times. 


The second evening in the’ historical 
series was occupied by Mr. Howard Mal- 
colm Ticknor in a critical and_ scholarly 
reading of, ‘‘ Richard lI.” This play. af- 
fords its highest interest as a.character- 
study with a historical background, and 
from this view-point, Mr. Ticknor, on his 
vantage-ground of eminence as a critic 
and long-time student of the poet, was 
able to do authoritative work. , Among 
other notices of the recital is the follow- 
ing: — 

The second reading in the Southwick 
Shakespeare course was given in Chickering 
Hall on Friday evening, November 14, by 
Howard Malcolm Ticknor, and many of his 
friends were present, as well as students of 
the drama in goodly numbers, gathering, to 
hear him give his, reading, “ Richard II,” 
Mr, Ticknor’s reputation as a reader is firmly 
established throughout New England, and 
his work was of a high order. He was in ex- 
cellent voice, and he interpreted the various 
parts in a masterful manner. 

—Boston Times. 


Third, on, the) recital . program came 
“Henry LV.” andMr. Walter Bradley 
Tripp, on the evening of November 21. 
The mastery with which each single char- 


acter in thatistormy’and‘troublous drama 
was presented was satisfying to a, high 
degree, and each pupil who followed the 
interpretation with a critical eye was.con- 
vinced that if as teacher of his, art the 
man before them is at times ,a..severe 
task-master, he is none the. less severe 
with himself in his own. endeavors... What 
he demands of others that he also de- 
mands of himself, F alstaft in his hands 
was inimitable, and proved .as signal, a 
success as did Sir Toby, of the “ Twelfth 
Night” production, of a year ago. The 
critics, of the press have only arent 
approval to bestow : — cs ate 
Mr. Tripp was letter perfect i in ihe entire 
text of the play, and with an empty stage, 
save only a chair, he enacted the entire play, 
without a slip or the loss of a word, giving a 
good impersonation of every character.’ Mr. 
Tripp’s power of mimicry and his ability as 
an actor were never shown more clearly. 
His impersonation of the cowardly, good- 
natured, sack-loving Falstaff was ‘uncom- 
monly good, and the attention of his large 
and intellectual audience was held from Start 
to finish. The whole performance was a rey- 
elation and a delight. — Boston Herald.’ 


It was in every way a most satisfying ef- 
fort, the impersonation of Falstaff being spe- 
cially keen, faithful, and strong. aes 

— Boston. T ranscript. 


$n Memoriam. 


On November 8, 1902, ‘the ‘Executive 
Staff, of Emerson. College lost a valued 
member, the student) body: a sympathetic 
friend, through the death of the’ RevE. 
O. Jameson, who had for the past twelve 
years held the post of ‘Supervisor in this 
institution. . His. life-work had. previously 
been spent in the service of the ministry, 
in’ charge of the ‘First ‘Congregational 
Church in Millis, Mass., and throughout 
many years he had been a pastor to_his 
flock inthe true sense of the term;. sl 

During the last:summer vacation Dr. 
Jameson was ‘seized with wie proved’ to 


st yortasts 
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‘of ‘the nervous ' system’ weakened his 
‘physical powers to such an’ extent ‘that 
Awhen fall’ brought the opening of College 
‘around once again he found himself un- 
able to resume ‘his ‘duties. For atime he 
still hoped to return, but his health had 
-reached so low, an ebb. that rally, had, be- 
scome* impossible, and: so heart-failure 
Spal long and useful life. 

The funeral ceremony, held in the 
“Chapel of the. New Old South on Tues- 
. day morning, November 11, was impres- 

»sivein its:simplicity:, The casket was 
“surrounded by flowers sent from loving 
friends ; a sweet contralto voice opened 
‘and closed the, services. with unaccom- 
panied; song; while Rev. Dr. Gordon, a 
Harvard ‘classmate of Dr. Jameson’s 
*well-beloved ‘son Arthur, who died within 
‘the year following his graduation, paid 
‘a sincere and heartfelt tribute to the 
-worth of one,whom: he had only come to 
know well through the bereavement which 
‘drew them jess 
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eal Personals. 
Nellie. M. Barker, .’o2; has charge of 
the Department of Oratory in the Webb 


City Female College, Webb City, Mo. 


Ruiivrasd. E, Beals, Spl.,’ 04, is at, pres- 
ent: accompanying W. Hinton White, ’96, 
‘on a long lécture-tour through the South- 
west. 
ki Ina, Harriet Bacon, 95, is in. charge 
of) the: Department) of Elocution and 
Physical Trainiiig at Maryland College, 


‘Southvillé, Md. 


«sLouise H. Allyn, »’95, is condueting 
ener classes at her home in New Lon- 
don, Conn., with great ‘success, and is 


} 


“alsa. in, charge of the work in Expression 


in the is ‘adie School of that ieee 
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Personals. 


Dr. and Mrs. Emerson are absent this 
month on a brief vacation-trip to Cali- 
fornia. They accompanied Mrs. Augusta 
J. King, ’oo, as far as Denver, Col:; where 
she is to visit her old. home ‘for,some 
months,to,come. After a week’s stay in 
Denver, the Doctor,and Mrs. Emerson 
journeyed direct to San, Diego, where ;it 
is hoped, that, the, warmer, and | more 
equable climate will, act.as a direct tonic 
on the President’s health. 


Miss, Maude. Barren entertained, the 
Kappa Gamma Chi Sorority girls at din- 
ner, , Monday, evening, November, 24. 
Dinner was served, in the greenroom, of 
the Quincy House; snowy blossoms 
and green leaves were strewn the length 
of the table, where covers were laid for 
fourteen, Miss Smith and Miss Lamprell 
being the guests of honor. Bunches of 
lilies of the valley, the Sorority flower, 
were the favors. 


Hotes. 

Viola Vivian, ’o2, scored a distinct 
success in ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch” ‘and “Sombré ” ‘at the ! No- 
vember meeting of the Men’s Club/at the 
First’ Universalist Church in Somerville. 


Evelyn Lewis, ’99, has resigned her 
position, which she has held at the Wes- 
leyan Female College, Macon, Ga., for 
the past three years, to spend the winter 
at her home in, Atlanta in aie and 
public: reading. 


George Reginald Laird, ’o1, is doing 
good work in: the Department of )Ora- 
tory in the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., where he is giving, be- 
sides the elementary and advanced 
courses, special, attention to the study 
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of dialects, Scotch and Irish. On the 
evening of November 6, Mr. Laird gave 
an evening’s program before Madison’s 
most exclusive club and gained some 
flattering press notices. 


May E. Thompson, ’o2, is teaching 
in Asbury Park, N. J. Her work is di- 
vided between the grades of the elemen- 
tary schools, where she superintends the 
music and physical culture in all classes, 
and the elocution classes of the High 
School, where she is expected to put 
each pupil in her department before the 
whole school three times in the year in 
recital work. Besides, Miss Thompson 
conducts a chorus of fifty-two members 
which practises weekly. 


Alice M. Osden, ’97, has classes in 
Expression and Recital Work at the 
State Normal School, Moorhead, Minn. 
Her recital evenings are devoted to the 
study of standard authors, giving a brief 
biographical sketch of the author for the 
evening and six readings taken from his 
works. Miss Osden writes that a new 
auditorium connected with the school 
has just been completed, which seats 
about eight hundred people and is a 
miniature opera-house in its equipment. 


Emily Louise McIntosh, ’97, Director 
of the Emerson Studio, Detroit, Mich., 
announces the opening recital of the 
fourth year of her work in that city. 
That her concert entertainments have 
been an unqualified success is evidenced 
by the following letter of appreciation : — 


Allow me, in behalf of the Association, to 
thank you very heartily for the delightful 
entertainment given by yourself and the 
Beethoven Trio ... Each number of the 
program was excellent and thoroughly en- 
joyed. The readings which you gave were 
happily selected, and the manner in which 
they were rendered worthy of much com- 
mendation. The entertainment was one of 
the best ever given in our hall. 

Very truly yours, 
ROLuiFr B. SMITH, 
Secretary Y. M.C. A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Meade Holt 
(Lulu Maude Pike), both of the class 
of ’96, are doing good Emerson work 
in Minneapolis, as the following clip- 
ping from the Minneapolis /ourna/ will 
show :— 


Minneapolis is recognized as a place in 
which there is much interest in dramatic 
study, and in which excellent opportunities 
are afforded for good work. Among the 
teachers contributing largely to this condi- 
tion are Mr. and Mrs. Charles Meade Holt, 
whose joint work is very interesting, the 
combination of masculine and feminine 
ideas, qualities, and methods being very ad- 
vantageous, especially in dramatic coaching. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holt have taken up much of 
the work formerly conducted by Clayton D. 
Gilbert, who went this fall to the Emerson 
College of Oratory. As they had worked 
with Mr. Gilbert in Minneapolis and were 
graduates of the Emerson College, they were 
in a position to step into his work satisfac- 
torily. 

Since coming to Minneapolis neither has 
appeared publicly to any extent, but both 
are planning to do so this season, as both 
have a taste for platform work and an ex- 
tended experience. The first of the faculty 
recitals of the Johnson School of Music, Ora- 
tory, and Dramatic Art on Tuesday will prac- 
tically be Mrs. Holt’s introduction to Minne- 
apolis audiences. She will read “ Elaine,” 
from Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” The 
reading will be in three parts, “ Meeting of 
Launcelot and Elaine,” “Love and Death 
of Elaine,” and “ Burial of Elaine.” Between 
the parts Miss Ednah Hall will sing inci- 
dental songs, settings of Tennyson’s lyrics, 
“Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead,” 
and “ Elaine’s Song.” The closing number 
will be a little comedy, “ Married Life,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. Holt. 

The cutting of “ Elaine” which Mrs. Holt 
is to use in this program is but part of a 
more extended reading, giving in a con- 
nected narrative the story of King Arthur, 
Queen Guinevere, and Launcelot. With the 
complete reading will be given Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s incidental music for piano and 
violin, with the incidental songs. The great 
charm of this cycle is its beautiful lyric qual- 
ity. It has the fascination of a story of which 
the world never tires and the lovely lines in 
which Tennyson’s art excelled. 

The reading will be presented in its en- 
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tirety first at the new Y. W. C. A. hall at 
one of the early entertainments to be given 
there, and later is to be given at the uni- 
versity. 

Following five years of school training at 
the Emerson College, Mrs. Holt taught and 
did dramatic coaching in Cambridge and 
read for two Boston bureaus. Her experi- 
ence with amateur dramatic clubs was ex- 
tensive, and her classes included those at the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Social Union. Since 
coming to Minneapolis Mrs. Holt has taught 
in Stanley Hall two years and at the John- 
son School. She is now continuing the work 
at Stanley Hall, and has taken Mr. Gilbert’s 
class at the Y. W. C. A. With Mr. Holt she 
will coach the University Dramatic Club 
and direct two plays at Carleton College. 

In addition to his work at Emerson, Mr, 
Holt studied with Thomas Trueblood of the 
University of Michigan. His specialty is 
Shakespeare and the staging of plays. For 
two years he has had charge of the Depart- 
ment of Oratory and Elocution in the St. 
Paul Seminary, where the classes now num- 
ber two hundred. 


Another one of the daughters of E. C. 
O. has passed to the great beyond, leav- 
ing vacant a place long filled by her po- 
tent personality. Her long service in 
Albion, N. Y., has made the following 
notice of her life and work, taken from 
an Albion paper, doubly significant : — 

“ The death of Elvira L. Cousins, ’92, 
C. H.S., at Santa Barbara, Cal., July 26, 
1902, has touched the hearts of her many 
friends in Albion, as well as elsewhere, 
with sadness. She came to Albion a per- 
fect stranger, in 1894, to take charge of 
the Department of Oratory, Physical 
Culture, and Vocal Music in the High 
School, and took from the first an en- 
viable position. She was a graduate of 
the Emerson School of Oratory, Boston, 
Mass., where she stood high for her strong 
mental ability as well as for her genial 
and sympathetic personality. After leav- 
ing there she taught one year in Somer- 
ville, near Boston, before coming to 
Albion. 

“Miss Cousins quickly won the love 
and esteem of the faculty and pupils, be- 
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sides making warm and lasting friends 
outside of schoolenvironment. Highly cul- 
tivated, she was refined in manners and 
taste ; earnest and dignified, using rare 
tact and skill in her work, she was also 
gentle and sweet in her disposition. Her 
potent influence over the younger portion 
of the school was marked in regard to im- 
provement in manners and_ behavior. 
Love andesteem were won without effort, 
and her pure unselfishness and earnest 
purpose completed the conquest. Loyal 
and true to her friends, they as warmly 
reciprocated.) 01). 

‘She made strong efforts to resist en- 
croaching disease, but little by little the 
dreaded destroyer fastened itself upon 
her, and she was advised to leave Albion 
for a different climate. In October, 1898, 
after having held her position four years, 
she went to Pheenix, Ariz., and later to 
Santa Barbara, Cal., where her life was 
to end itself on earth.” 


The Alumni Association Meets. 


On Saturday afternoon, November 22, 
Room I. in the college building was 
crowded with members of the Association 
and their guests by courtesy, the gradua- 
ting class. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mr. Charles: W. 
Kidder, who spoke briefly in welcome 
before taking up the order of business. 
After the reading of the records, the 
secretary, Mrs. Puffer, presented a partial 
report in behalf of the Building Fund 
Association, to which was added a verbal 
statement from Mr. Albert Armstrong 
concerning some part of the funds which 
had been in his keeping for a time. A 
complete report upon this matter was 
promised for the following meeting, so 
no action was taken thereon, and partic- 
ulars will not be presented in these 
columns until a later date. 

The president then introduced the 
chairman of the program for the after- 
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noon, Miss Lilia E. Smith. Naturally, 
since Miss Smith is so enthusiastically 
devoted to her special subject of peda- 
gogy, the “ Discussion of Methods To Be 
Employed in School Management” was 
the topic brought forward for the con- 
sideration of the assembled company. 
Miss Smith prefaced her program with a 
few words relating to the work of her de- 
partment in the College, as follows : — 


There is an_ ever-increasing demand 
throughout the country, from the public 
schools, the private schools, the normal 
schools, and the colleges, for teachers of read- 
ing, and not only for teachers who know how 
to read, but teachers who know how to teach. 
To meet that demand the work in Emerson 
College, in the Normal Department, has 
been very much broadened. More time has 
been assigned to it, and two new courses 
have been added,—that of the History of 
Education, and that of School Management, 
In that of School Management we are at- 
tempting to bring to the classes a knowledge 
of the problems which they will have to con- 
front when they enter a classroom as a 
teacher instead of a pupil. We are attempt- 
ing also to show them how to meet these prob- 
lems, and how to cope with them success- 
fully. We are also endeavoring to help them 
to co-operate intelligently with the other 
teachers with whom they are thrown in con- 
tact. To do this we are employing various 
means. We are sending them out to visit 
other schools, to observe the work of other 
teachers. For instance, we send them out 
several at a time, to visit certain schools. 
We ask them to observe the work as care- 
fully and as intelligently as possible, and to 
bring back a report of what they have ob- 
served. Each member who is sent out reads 
his report, and then the reports are com- 
pared. In the classroom we are considering, 
first of all, the ideal teacher. We have been 
spending some little time on the considera- 
tion of this question, since the first thing in 
teaching is always the teacher. Then we 
have discussed the question of the individ- 
ual pupil, and how the interest of the class 
shall be held without sacrificing the individ- 
ual pupil, and by these stages we reach the 
question of discipline. In studying the sub- 
ject of discipline it is natural that we reach 
out to those who have had practical ex- 
perience in different lines of educational serv- 


ice for encouragement and advice. And so 
there have come to us to-day those who are 
qualified to speak “what they do know.” 
Accordingly, it is my pleasure to introduce 
to you Mr. J. Bentley Young, principal of the 
Prince Grammar School, on Newbury Street 
in this city. 


Mr. Young announced his topic as 
“Some Practical Difficulties in Public- 
School Management,” and said among 
other things : — 


There are so many things to talk about in 
this line, and so many different ways in which 
the subject can be presented, that if I should 
enumerate all the difficulties which present 
themselves in a public school it would take 
the entire afternoon. It may be that some 
of the pupils of this College are to go out 
into the public schools to teach, and if so it 
may be well for them to consider what the 
conditions are with which they will come in 
contact, what difficulties must be met, and 
how these difficulties may be overcome. The 
teacher who is to find her place in the public- 
school system must have, first of all, a very 
broad training and a definite idea of what 
she is undertaking. But underneath the 
most extensive training must lie that strength 
of personal character which is most essential 
to success. Unless character is cultivated 
the teacher will fail of reaching success in 
its highest and best sense. 

The first condition which we meet in the 
schools of Boston is overcrowding. There 
are thousands of children all of whom have 
a claim upon the school system, and the 
parents insist upon their being educated, 
whatever the conditions may be. This serious 
state of affairs exists in all large cities, and 
the teacher is expected to devise means or 
suggest methods to overcome this difficulty. 
Funds are not sufficient to provide suitable 
accommodations. To gain the best results 
a class should consist of not more than 
fifteen; but szxzy is the average number the 
public-school teacher is expected to handle. 
Not only are the muncipal funds insufficient 
to erect buildings in proper quantity, but 
they are inadequate to provide even what is 
considered necessary for the benefit of the 
teachers in schools already built; that is, 
such working apparatus as maps, charts, etc. 
This is a second serious disadvantage, and 
a serious detriment to the best work either 
for teacher or pupil. Among the sixty 
children to be found in one class of the pub- 
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lic school there is much inequality of prepa- 
ration through previous instruction. There 
is another inequality arising from the widely 
differing home influences. These different 
elements must be controlled, they must be 
harmonized, and it devolves upon the grade 
teacher to do that work.... Perhaps the 
most serious difficulty experienced by both 
the principals and the sub-teachers is the 
intense criticism which pours in from every 
supervising source. ... The wisest course to 
follow in this case is to listen respectfully 
to each piece of criticism and advice, and 
then— work out your own salvation.... 
The parents are another problem. Every 
parent believes he has a right, and of course 
he has his rights, in the government of his 
children. But the various forms in which 
this right desires to express itself are at times 
unreasonable and annoying to the over- 
worked teacher. The parent appears and 
says,“ I want my child promoted. She knows 
enough in my opinion, and I propose to have 
my opinion respected.” And this is only one 
of many practical difficulties. 

Above all, the teacher must be prepared 
to study the child carefully, to consider 
always an all-round development which shall 
prepare the child to meet life as he will find 
it. If the early training is most carefully 
looked to, then each successive piece of work 
is easily accomplished. And in relation to 
this question of the influence which the 
teacher has upon the development of the 
pupil it is well to remember that conversa- 
tion held between an anxious parent and the 
sage of Concord. “ What shall my child 
learn? What is it most necessary she should 
‘study? Shall it be English literature, shall 
it be languages, or shall it be higher mathe- 
matics?” Emerson replied, “I don’t care 
what the girl studies, but it is exceedingly 
important to know with whom she studies.” 

It is from this point of view that we should 
consider the teacher and her attainments. 
We should look for and expect to find tact, 
strength of judgment, complete understand- 
ing and love both for the subject and for the 
pupil, and an infinite stock of patience. May 
I venture then in closing to express the hope 
that those of you who are now teaching, and 
those of you who expect to teach in the time 
to come, may all be animated by an enthusi- 
asm which shall enable you to conquer each 
and all of the essential difficulties to be met 
with in a life devoted to teaching children. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Young’s re- 


marks Miss Smith announced that there 
would be opportunity given later in the 
program for questions which might have 
arisen in the minds of the audience. Then 
turning to the next speaker of the after- 
noon, she presented Mrs. Idella Seldis, 
of the Elliott School, North Bennett St. 
Mrs. Seldis said : — 


Fellow teachers and friends: After Miss 
Smith, your teacher of normal methods, 
spoke to me about this meeting, I was trying 
to think what I could say to you that would 
be of any profit or interest; for I know that 
here in your college course you have so much 
thoughtful study, advice, and inspiration that 
anything in these lines would be unneces- 
sary. So I thought perhaps I might best 
tell you a little of the experiences and condi- 
tions under which the teachers work in the 
slum districts of our own city, since my ex- 
perience has been largely in such districts, 
as public-school teacher, as mission worker 
and as special teacher. 

In the new kind of evening-school work 
which is now being set afoot, in which the 
arts and crafts hold prominent place the 
special teacher will find most interesting and 
profitable work. The conditions these teach- 
ers will meet will be those of poverty and 
dirt, ignorance and vice; and with them a 
train of lesser consequent evils, numerous 
enough to discourage at times the most en- 
thusiastic teacher. To counteract these evils 
we have the college settlements, the church 
workers, the libraries, the dispensaries, the 
moneyed philanthropists, and the public 
schools. There is one other factor that counts 
strongly for good. No matter how poor and 
dirty, ignorant, or even vicious the pupil is, 
there is generally an honest desire in his 
heart to improve his condition. If this is 
met by an honest desire. on the part of the 
teacher to help him in this improvement, the 
question of discipline is nearly settled. But 
the desire on the part of the teacher west 
be honest and earnest, for the slum pupil is 
very shrewd in detecting shams. A boy who 
almost from his cradle sells papers, shines 
shoes, sells flowers, and is on the street early 
and late, soon learns to “size up” his cus- 
tomers and his teachers. 

I would like to describe briefly one of the 
most successful teachers who has ever 
worked among us at the North End, where 
all the ends of the earth are congregated. 
She was a specialist in nature-study. After 
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she had been working a short time-it was 
noticeable that the pupils were coming to 
her constantly with specimens and collec- 
tions and questions. She had inspired them 
with a desire to search,'to find out something 
for themselves. Two of her pupils, little 
Italian boys, took prizes offered by the Horti- 
cultural Society for their collections of wild 
flowers — which meant a great deal of effort 
on their part, since we are far from all but 
Auman nature at the North End. If we ask 


the children to make the picture of a field or ~ 


landscape they always present in the compo- 
sition a little sign on which is written “ Please 
keep off the grass!” I think the inspiration 
which this teacher gave her classes came 
from the fact that she was so deeply in love 
with her subject that she herself never ceased 
to be a student in it. Although she was far 
in advance of her pupils, they always seemed 
to feel they were on the same road and going 
in the same direction, so there was always a 
delightful sense of companionship between 
them. One of her foreign pupils once said to 
her, “ You seem not like a truly teacher, but 
like a helping sister to me.” 

There is another able worker in this same 
district, one who is what is called in public- 
school parlance a hard disciplinarian, one 
whose will must be law, and who is sometimes 
rather merciless towards offenders. For a 
long time it was a mystery to me why these 
offenders showed her so much respect, even 
love, and later gratitude — until this fact de- 
veloped: that no matter how severe her dis- 
cipline or how strict her rules, she was always 
more severe and strict with erse/f than with 
her pupils. Her demands for cleanliness, 
application, poise, obedience, and self-con- 
trol were fulfilled in an unusual degree, be- 
cause she was a living example of what she 
demanded. 

The teachers whom I meet from day to 
day are very unlike one another in habits, 
views of life, and methods of teaching, yet 
nearly all are helpful to their pupils and suc- 
cessful in their work. In a little pamphlet 
called “ The Teacher’s Problem,” published 
by the Boston Metaphysical Club, is this 
statement: ‘“ The successful teacher takes 
pains to preserve at all times a Posztive 
mental attitude.” 1 think that this explains 
somewhat the reason why these different 
teachers who vary so much in their person- 
ality and methods, yet who have the same 
final goal in view, succeed in their work. 
They are positive in their teaching. If 


the teacher in the slum districts does not 
have a positive mental attitude she will find 
that the pupil is generally willing to supply 
the deficiency. 

Right at this point is where many of the 
philanthropists fail. One of them said to me 
once, “I would rather err on the side of 
mercy than of justice.” This is a poor motto 
for the slum teacher. Mr, Parker, one of the 
public-school supervisors, often says, “ Rule 
with an iron hand, but let it be in a velvet 
glove.” This is the better advice. Love and 
Mercy, those beautiful attributes of human 
nature, should always second Justice. 


The practical business turn of mind which 
the pupils of the poorer sections of the city 
possess must always be taken into account 
by the teacher. The children of the poor are 
early pushed into the battle for existence, 
and learn only too soon to measure every- 
thing by the dollar standard. A young uni- 
versity man who had a Shakespeare class in 
a slum school, after four weeks’ reading was 
waited upon by a committee of his pupils, 
ages ranging from fifteen to twenty. They 
wished to consult with him upon the advis- 
ability of staging their play. Raphael Della- 
robbia volunteered to paint the scenery, and 
Abraham Matusevitch would gladly receive 
the ducats at the door. The young university 
man, being full of resources, led them safely 
round and beyond the danger-point. 

One of the Emerson graduates, who is now 
teaching in a Pennsylvania school, came 
down to the North End two years ago to 
hear a little Hebrew boy give “ Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” When he came to the part telling 
how the man crept up the stairs to hang out 
the lantern his voice and manner were very 
expressive. She asked him afterwards what 
made him give that part so well, and he said, 
‘“‘T creeped way up to the top of the steeple, 
one awful dark night, just to see how the 
man feeled.” 

It is a pity that in spite of the earnest ef- 
forts of the public school and the public li- 
brary there is still a wonderfully well-paying 
market for the five-cent novels of the Jesse 
James variety; and in the theatre line, the 
Howard, the Bowdoin Square, and the Nick- 
elodeons are well patronized. There is a de- 
cided need in these districts for something 
in the literary and dramatic lines that is full 
of action, life, and sparkle, but which at the 
same time is clean and good. They are wait- 
ing for their “ evolution through expression,” 
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if we can only help them to the right ex- 
pression. 

Naturally there are many who come into 
the so-called “tough” districts who fail in 
their efforts. Two examples occur to me at 
present. The first was a young college man 
who, knowing that his class was of the tough 
variety, proposed to get them down and 
under. After three days’ service he was hap- 
pily taken ill and did not return to his labors. 
The other was a young woman who proposed 
to elevate not only her pupils, but her fellow 
workers, and anybody else who cared to be 
elevated; from a great height she conde- 
scended to lowera helping hand. This spirit 
of condescension has spoiled many a good 
mission worker and teacher. Our thoughts 
and desires may not be the same as the im- 
migrant’s and the street laborer’s, but if we 
wish to help them our hands and hearts must 
be offered on their own level. 

The special teacher is often obliged to 

work in connection with a regular grade 
teacher, or with a matron or superintendent, 
and there are many chances for friction; but 
the lubricant which will make things run 
smoothly is sympathy. The regular, every- 
day public-school teacher is at present labor- 
ing under such a load of enriched courses, 
expert supervision, extra demands made on 
her time and purse, and she is being advised, 
lectured, and improved to such an extent 
that she deserves universal sympathy. But 
in spite of all drawbacks, work in the slums 
is interesting, almost fascinating, to one to 
whom social and educational problems ap- 
peal or to any one who wishes to be good 
and to do good. 
! Nevertheless, at this point we meet a 
danger. Elbert Hubbard says we make a 
mistake in assuming that what is good is 
good all the time, and that if a thing is good 
we cannot get too much of it. He also ad- 
vises us not to let our work chase us. The 
business man means the same thing when he 
says, “ Don’t talk shop after the shop door is 
locked.” Any teacher needs at times to get 
far away from her work, if only to see it in 
its proper perspective. Moreover, American 
teachers need more play. We are too ter- 
ribly and continually inearnest. The grown- 
up people on the other side of the mill-pond 
know how to relax and play, and gain the re- 
flex benefit of it in their hard work. I have 
seen the teachers in the Common People 
Schools of Germany out in the schoolyards 
playing games with their pupils. 


It is good to know that the Emerson grad- 
uates are likely to work more and more, as 
time goes on, in connection with the public 
school. Your work in analyzing character 
and in grasping situations must help greatly 
in understanding the needs to be met with 
there. We are in rather a formative state 
just at present. You have something to give 
us that we need in our evolution, and be as- 
sured that for it we shall be very thankful. 


The third speaker of the afternoon 
was Mr. Alton E. Briggs, of the Chelsea 
High School. Miss Smith introduced 
him as the successor of one whose mem- 
ory held a warm corner in the heart of a 
girl who had once attended that certain 
high school in that certain city. Mr. 
Briggs spoke extemporaneously at some 
length, and we are privileged to present 
only certain portions of his speech: 


Itis because of that corner in Miss Smith’s 
heart, I suppose, that I am here this after- 
noon, and also because in her invitation she 
made the statement that it was to be an in- 
formal talk. It would seem possibly an easy 
thing for one to extract from the fifteen or 
twenty years of experience certain things to 
present to this audience, but I have found it 
a hard thing to do. ... The word “disci- 
pline” is a cold sort of word to me. It brings 
to my mind the word “ victuals” (which is a 
cold word for food!), and when you think of 
a strong disciplinarian it is of a hard look, 
close-set teeth, and a determined chin,— 
obedience, or suffer the consequences. .. . 
To produce good results is the one thing the 
teacher is striving for constantly. 

The student is too apt to flatter himself 
that the world is awaiting his advent. I 
know of one young man who fondly imag- 
ined that the world was eagerly waiting to 
recognize him. But he soon found out his 
mistake, for he was obliged to beg for work. 
Every one of us has to make a sturdy strug- 
gle before we can get the slightest foothold, 
sO we must consider the causes of possible 
failure. ... It is even likely that the new- 
comer in the world of affairs will have to 
serve a term of apprenticeship, and if so this 
is just the time when she must put forth her 
very best efforts. Perhaps at first she will 
have to be content with three dollars a week 
in compensation for her services, when she 
would prefer twenty-five or one hundred, but 
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the teacher must use the forces at her. com- 
mand just as fully and freely for three dol- 
lars as she could for one hundred; if she fail 
to do so, you may mark her as a failure in 
the future. 

The teacher must preserve the balance 
most carefully between physical needs and 
mental power. Do not allow your appear- 
ance to proclaim your profession, as too many 
pedagogues have done in the past. Realize 
that there is a plane of life other than the 
mental. It is a great mistake to overlook the 
need of relaxation. Have a hobby and ride 
it, even if it is a bicycle. 

The next thing for the teacher to remember 
is the fact that she is not the only teacher in 
the building; that her subject is not the only 
subject that is taught, and that she may have 
to set aside some of her pet theories and pet 
ideas in order to make hers a working part 
of the whole. To offer one’s service in the 
right relationships is what brings the best 
result, and to fail in this respect is to fail 
completely. .. . Then there is the right re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil to be 
considered. I have had teachers come to me 
and say, “ What shall I do with that boy? 
He annoys me by turning round in his seat. 
He does not give his attention.” Ah! that is 
the problem for the teacher. She must de- 
vote some time and thought in order to ob- 
tain right control of that boy’s physical and 
mental activities. It is possible she has not 
yet brought enough of inspiration or purpose 
into that boy’s life. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect the pupils to bring into class all the 
elements necessary for good work, as it is to 
expect the teacher to accomplish the same 
end unaided. There must be reciprocity in 
this matter of giving and taking, even though 
the pupils bring by the spoonful and take by 
the bucketful while the teacher brings by the 
bucketful and takes away by a lesser degree. 
This interchange in the right sort of school- 
life is constantly going on. . 

There is one point the “special” teacher 
must remember, and that is adjustment of 
herself and her subject to the every-day rou- 
tine of the school with which she is connected. 
Too often she comes at a time that is most 
inconvenient, rings the bell to announce that 
she is there, going gracefully out when she 
has finished, leaving the dirt she has made for 
others to clean up afterwards. This is mani- 
festly unfair to those of the regular staff who 
already have their hands more than full. If 
you are to be a special teacher, don’t do it! 


Consider your fellow workers; come in 
quietly; and if you make any dirt, clean it 
up before your departure... . 

If you have occasion to discipline a pupil, 
let your discipline be governed by common 
sense. Take the boy quietly to one side and 
tell him just what you think of him. He may 
be unaware that you have such a poor opin- 
ion of his conduct. It is quite possible to 
give a boy a good hard scolding and yet 
make him feel that you are doing it purely 
for his sake. Be all brains, but not all 
eyes. 

It is a very good plan not to make many 
rules; but if you make rules give them care- 
ful consideration in the making and be not 
too hasty in the application. If rules are 
made, they must be obeyed; for a rule made 
and not obeyed is very much worse than no 
rule at all.... But the proper application 
of a rule is what some teachers are not able 
to comprehend. Not long ago I formulated 
a certain system of action in regard to the 
whispering of children in class. I suggested 
the following method to my teachers, — 
namely, to stop class work until stillness per- 
vades the room. Then single out the of- 
fender, ask him to rise, tell him his conduct is 
annoying and you would like it improved. 
If this method failed after two or three trials 
the offender was to be sent to me. What 
was the result? The very first morning one 
teacher sent me twenty names, and her class 
only numbered thirty! A rule must be 
applied with the utmost discretion.... Re- 
member too that it is not safe to try to 
punish a whole class. The punishment may 
fail in its effect. Never keep a whole class 
after school because one or two pupils have 
been annoying. Don’t over-govern. In fact, 
as few “don’ts ” as possible would be a very 
good rule for teachers to use.... 

I never came near whipping a boy but 
once. I was teaching in a small town, ina 
class containing about twenty-five pupils. I 
had taught in that room one week and was 
exceedingly pleased to learn that I was to be 
transferred to another school. The children 
had got wind of the fact and were planning 
to give me a little soirée the last hour of the 
afternoon. I had received notice of the 
event one or two days beforehand, so on that 
morning I cut three or four good-sized willow 
rods. It is never well to have any signs of 
punishment visible, so I placed them on a 
shelf back of me where they would not be 
seen — and waited. About three o’clock the 
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pandemonium had almost begun. I carefully 


packed up my books, reached down the wil- 


low rods, and placed them on my desk. 
“ Now,” said I, “ you take your books and 
study; and I shall punish either boy or girl 
whose eyes I see before four.” The change 
from insubordination to attention was imme- 
diate. Those children learned more in that 
three-quarters of an hour than they had 
learned before in a week. It was the most in- 
terested class I had ever seen, and it was not 
necesary for me to administer the whipping. 
It was, however, a reckless threat for me to 
make, for I might have had to put itin force, 


‘and then I could not have boasted of my re- 


cord as I am able to do, having never whipped 
either boy or girl. In applying punish- 
ments, be careful how mental tasks are set. 
It is hardly wise to use as an instrument of 
discipline the same means which are in- 
tended to convey the joys of knowledge. In 
short, use common sense in discipline... . 

Now one word as to the pupil-material to 
be found in high schools. The boy is just at 
the point when he is beginning to realize 
that he is something of a man. “ Pig-headed” 
is the term that fits this age, if it fits any. 
The girl is commonly in that insipid stage 
of development known as “sweet sixteen.” 
Either condition of pupil-nature is very hard 
to control and lead in the right direction. 
But when these elements are placed side by 
side to undergo parallel development it re- 
sults in as intricate difficulties and as com- 
plex problems as perhaps is ever necessary 
for the teacher to conquer.... 

Let your motto be “Work and work 
hard.” Remember that the germ of success 
is in every individual. If the pupil does well 
it is because the elements of success are 
within him, and if he fails it is because you 
have failed to develop the germ. The future 
of the child is in your hands. Soif you are 
to enter upon the life of a teacher you must 
consecrate yourself to your task. Give all 
you have to give,— your mind, your judg- 
ment, your sympathy. 


After the close of Mr. Briggs’s remarks 
Miss Smith reminded the audience that 
the opportunity for questioning thespeak- 
ers of the afternoon was now theirs. Ac- 
cordingly the following questions were 
asked and answered : — 

Question: Do you advise compromis- 
ing with the parents; that is, if the par- 
ent wants one method and the teacher 
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advocates another, would compromise be 
best? 

Answer by Mr. Briggs: As far as pos- 
sible, but the teacher’s discipline should 
be upheld whenever it is brought into 
question, unless flagrantly wrong. For 
instance, I had a father come to me, not 
many years ago, and say, “I am going 
to take my daughter out of school.” I en- 
deavored to learn the reason, and found 
it was because she had been corrected 
for yawning in class. I knew the girl 
had been a difficult pupil to deal with, 
for she had a very peculiar disposition, 
so I said, “ Don’t you think that you 
would better wait just a short time before 
making a serious change?” But he re- 
fused to wait. Then I asked him at least 
to give me time to see the teacher, or to 
have him meet the teacher himself. This 
at last he agreed to, but his daughter 
must remain at home in the meantime. 
The matter was finally adjusted. We 
spent three or four days over it, and it 
took three hours of my time, two hours 
of the teacher’s, besides the father’s 
time. But the result was gratifying. The 
father was completely satisfied that the 
teacher was one of the best, and that his 
daughter was safe in her hands. Never 
let an angry parent get away from you. 
Keep him until you have his attention, 
and then quietly talk over the difficulty 
together. 

Question: What would you do if you 
found your pupils out of sympathy with 
you and hard to get hold of? 

Answer by Mr. Briggs: If you can’t 
break down the barrier — go elsewhere. 
But do not give up until you have made 
a brave effort to get their interest. I have 
known pupils to dislike a teacher for the 
simple reason that they had liked so well 
the teacher who had preceded her. It is 
sometimes hard to overcome this condi- 
tion, but don’t be discouraged if it takes 
a year. 

Question: Is it well for a teacher to 
confess herself in the wrong to her pupils? 
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Answer by Mr. Briggs : Most certainly, 
Such an acknowledgment, if made frankly 
and honestly, will often bring the pupil 
into closer sympathy with the teacher 
than before. 

Question: Do you think the pupils 
should be made to work in the morning 
when they come in fifteen or twenty 
minutes before regular school hours, or 
should they be allowed to play? 

Answer by Mr. Young: I find that 
work of some sort is very beneficial. Al- 
ways have some before-school work on 
the board, and give pupils credit for it. 


But never allow children to do work that 
is not corrected. 


With a few graceful words of thanks 
to those who had served her program so 
successfully, the chairman of the after- 
noon retired under well-merited praise. 

The alumni meeting for December 
will be held on the afternoon of the ninth, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Gertrude 
Chamberlin. The subject will be “ Sug- 
gestions for Literary Study, as a Help 
to Artistic Expression,” with illustrative 
readings. 


Material for Impersonators. 


In “The Real Diary of a Real Boy” we 
have a new departure in literary art; that is, 
if we may thus dignify a boy’s production 
written unconscious of the day when it 
should see the light of print, but published 
by the original author after the lapse of some 
forty years. Just how far mature invention 
may have edited or eked out the boyish ex- 
pression of truth, to supply an artistic finish, 
it is impossible to guess, since the patching, 
if patching there be, is so deftly supplied as 
to escape detection. Every word is given 
from the boy view-point and has the con- 
vincing tone of actual experience. There is 
always the statement of purely objective 
fact in unconscious, confidential narration. 
There is the natural lack of the reasoning 
activity; inconsistency of word and deed in 
his elders arouses the wonder of a mo- 
ment, but no lingering reflection. The 
irrepressible spirits of childhood act un- 
thinkingly and without distinction between 
right and wrong. In short, “The Real 
Diary ” is fitting data for the laboratory of the 
psychologist; for it supplies him with the 
intimate knowledge of a mind working with- 
out being watched, and the elements of a 
profound inquiry are embraced between 
its covers. 

Accordingly, it might be inferred that the 
book is chiefly of interest to grown-ups — 
and so it is. From his richer experience the 
man reads between the lines of the simple 
narrative of the boy’s world, and for him 
there opens up the world of related thought 
nd subjective suggestion. The delicate, 


subtle aspect of humor is only thus to be ap- 
preciated. The child enjoys his brother 
child’s “ diry” because it is written in his 
own tongue, so to speak, and he reads it in 
this objective sense only, and laughs at the 
rough-and-tumble places, where bumps and 
hard knocks, snoring fathers, and bully 
“fites” are definitely described. In short, 
the “Real Boy” found so many ways in 
which to be “tuff” that the reading of his 
chronicles unrelieved by any antidote will 
arouse his admirer to emulate his achieve- 
ments and will emphasize the natural moral 
obliquity of childhood. Yes, itis decidedly a 
book for grown-ups. 

If the work can hardly be classed as an 
actual contribution to literature in the narrow 
definition of the term, it is nevertheless an 
inexhaustible source of mirth, and a notable 
example of unforced humor. The imperson- 
ator should be able to make successful use 
of one or two of the episodes. For instance, 
the Boy tells how he tried to love his- 
enemies, and concludes as follows: “ Next 
time i try to love my ennymy i am a going 
to lick him first.” The caucus story might 
be used with good effect, also the toad 
story, or the “ scratchzoo” story. Especially 
good is the description of the time when the 
boy and his chum “sassed J. Arthur Foster. 
that is he said we did but we dident.”. More- 
over, the boy who would not have a nick- 
name “whitch wood mean something” and 
so got into trouble because he did not 
possess that useful article is worthy of con- 
sideration. 
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Our Frontispiece, 


The illustration with which we are 
able to favor our readers this month in- 
troduces a likeness of Mr. Black, one of 
the three teachers added to our Faculty 
by the terms of the new alliance, whose 
presence among us will be coincident 
with the incoming semester. Portraits 
of the two ladies, Mrs. Black and Miss 
McQuesten, will be presented in the fol- 
lowing number. We are happy to wel- 
come these co-workers from the Con- 
servatory side, and it is fitting that their 
faces greet us from the pages of our 
MaGazine that we may become well ac- 
quainted with them and so make them 
feel well acquainted with us and our col- 


lege life when they do finally stand in our 
midst and are one of us. Still further 
to complete the introduction of our new 
leaders, we present on another page of 
our journal a brief biographical sketch 
of the life and achievements of each, 
which cannot fail to be of great interest 
to those who follow the daily life of our 
Alma Mater. 


a 


Since Emerson College is to absorb 
both teachers and students of the Con- 
servatory Department of Oratory, it is 
well, perhaps, to cull from the October- 
December number of the Conservatory 
Magazine, and to reprint for the benefit 
of our readers the very able article by 
M. Elizabeth Masson, quite recently 
of the Conservatory Department, which 
gives a “ General Survey of Expression.” 
Miss Masson (now Mrs. Sydney Lanier) 
is well posted on her subject, and her 
article, rich food for thought, should go 
into the note-book of every student. 
Mrs. Lanier, as well as her husband, is an 
old student of E. C. O., as the princi- 
ples set forth in her article plainly be- 
speak her. 

Also to be found in the Conservatory 
Magazine is an editorial pertinent to the 
scope and purposes of the Oratorical 
Department of their institution, equally 
applicable to the work of our own Col- 
lege, which we quote in its entirety. 

“The introduction of the School of 
Literature and Expression into the Con- 
servatory is an important aspect of the 
widening policy based upon the univer- 
The desire to express is uni- 
More than this, 


sity ideal. 
versal and imperative. 
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it is a fundamental condition of all art. 
When used in its broadest sense the 
word ‘expression’ comprehends life in 
its entirety, and the sole object of edu- 
cation is to teach the manifold forms of 
expression. The new department that 
has been established in the Conserva- 
tory, however, limits its use of the word 
to the cultivation of the emotional na- 
ture, and to this end a harmonious and 
well-balanced course has been arranged. 

“A profound truth is expressed in the 
statement that ‘it is the beginning of 
wisdom to know; it is the culmination 
of wisdom to feel. The intellect accumu- 
lates ; the emotion assimilates. What we 
learn, we possess; but what we feel, we 
are.’ The motive of all action is feel- 
ing. Man prides himself upon being a 
creature that thinks, and delights to re- 
fer his progress to the force of his intel- 
lect. In reality mankind has never made 
one step in the direction of progress un- 
til stirred by the quickening power of 
sentiment. The intellect is the direc- 
tive agent, and unquestionably should be 
brought to bear upon human affairs 
much more extensively than has hitherto 
been the case, but the great underlying 
motive force, without which the intellect 
is all but powerless, is emotion. 

“ Tt follows that the cultivation of emo- 
tion and its adequate expression is equal 
in importance to the training of the in- 
tellect, and that it sustains a vital and 
fundamental relation to any true scheme 
of education. It is especially necessary 
in a school that has for its object the pro- 
motion of artistic education, and its in- 
troduction into a conservatory of music, 
where interpretation — which is one form 
of expression — is to be taught, is a most 
desirable supplement to the curriculum. 
The average student of music works too 
mechanically. The demands of a com- 
plete course are so exacting from the 
purely intellectual side that there is dan- 
ger that the artistic or emotional side 


will be neglected. Thus it happens that 
many a pupil who understands the mean- 
ing of execution and has excellent com- 
mand over the fingers utterly fails to 
comprehend the nature of expression or 
interpretation. 

‘The increased interest in science, 
with its strictly intellectual method and 
utilitarian aim, has had a strong ten- 
dency to relegate such studies as make 
their appeal primarily to the emotions to 
a secondary place in modern education. 
That this is a deplorable tendency no 
one who thinks deeply enough into the 
matter can doubt. Science and art, the 
intellect and the emotions, stand side by 
side and are dependent each upon the 
other. The Department of Expression, 
while it has for its object the develop- 
ment and training of the emotions, nev- 
ertheless bases its courses upon sound 
scientific principles. Combining thus the 
directive power of the intellect with the 
motive power of sentiment, it cannot fail 
to make itself felt as a vital force in the 
Conservatory curriculum.” 


ad 


HF fHappy Rew Wear, 


With the beginning of the new year 
and its proverbial accompaniment of 
good resolutions, it would seem to be in 
order to remind the members of our stu- 
dent family that not all have lived up to 
their duty on the subscription question. 
Once more we reiterate our intention to 
do our part towards making a worthy 
magazine to represent our College and 
its place in the art culture of to-day; 
but we need the help of those who 
should be equally interested with us in ac- 
complishing this purpose. So we make 
a special appeal to the non-subscribing 
students. Start the new year right. Send 
us one dollar as an evidence of good 
wishes and hearty support to this student 
enterprise. 
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Relation of Pitch to Resonance. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 
ORATORY. 


[Specially Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine.) 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


I HAVE said a great deal about the qual- 
ity of the tone corresponding with the 
pitch, that each pitch has its own qual- 
ity —a quality peculiar to itself. I want 
not only to repeat that point to-day, but 
also to pause long enough on it for you 
to grasp my meaning. Remember that 
primarily pitch is determined by the con- 
traction of the vocal chords; that is, the 
degree of the contraction determines 
the pitch. That is one of the laws of 
sound. What doI mean by contraction ? 
I mean exactly and literally what the 
word ‘‘contract’? means,—to shorten. 
When a long string vibrates throughout 
its whole length at a certain rate of 
speed, or under a certain force, it does 
not vibrate as rapidly as a short string 
does under the same force. Therefore, 
we can say in a general sense that the 
longer the string the lower the pitch, the 
force being the same. For instance, if I 
should take a string a yard long, and 
snap that string with a certain degree of 
force, it will give forth a certain pitch. 
Let me shorten that string — cut off a 
part of it, and leave it only two feet 
long — and apply the same degree of 
force to it and it will give forth a higher 
pitch, because the shorter string, under 
that same force, will vibrate more rapidly, 
and the greater the rapidity of vibration 
the higher the pitch. If I make the 
string but one foot long, and then apply 
the same force to it I get a still higher 
pitch, because it will vibrate with a still 
greater degree of rapidity or speed. 
Now, as students of voice you must 
keep those points in view and study out 
their significance. Do not stop and say, 


“T have that statement.” You have not 
the statement unless you understand it; 
therefore, you must not be content with 
a superficial knowledge 
If you want any book that will assist 
you in this study I recommend “ Tyn- 
dall on Sound ” most heartily, because 
our work on the voice is based upon 
scientific demonstrations. Tyndall bears 
me out in all my statements save one, 
in which we do not agree. He says that 
the roughness or the smoothness of the 
voice is determined by the roughness or 
smoothness of the edge of the vocal 
chords. I could prove to him in two 
minutes, if he were here studying voice 
with us, that it is a mistake —that the 
roughness or smoothness of the voice 
does not depend upon the roughness or 
smoothness of the vocal chords; z¢ de- 
pends on the way in which the tone is used 
after it leaves the vocal chords. 1 cannot 
change the edge of my vocal chords into 
being rough or smooth in a second, but 
I can change my voice, so as to make it 
rough or smooth interchangeably. Tyn- 
dall says, ‘You perceive my voice is 
harsh, because the edge of my vocal 
chords is not smooth as it is with those 
who speak with a smoother voice.”’ It is 
not so, Mr. Tyndall; it is because you 
hinder the voice after it leaves the vocal 
chords with some attitude of the throat — 
it is that which gives the roughness. 
The attitude of the throat, or the relation 
of the parts of the throat to one another, 
can be changed in an instant. Now you 
hear me [illustrates] ; you hear itis a very 
“rough voice now. Now, do you suppose 
I changed my vocal chords then? Not at 
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all. I changed the relation of the tongue 
to the pharynx, and the roughness of the 
voice had nothing whatever to do with 
the vocal chords. That is the only detail 
in which I and Tyndall do not agree ; 
but so far as principle is concerned, of 
course we agree exactly. He has made 
this subject a lifelong study under the 
best of circumstances. You will find the 
principles he lays down absolutely true. 
For example read what he has to say in 
regard to pitch. He will show and de- 
monstrate to you by the figures in that 
book how a short string vibrates more 
rapidly under the same force than a long 
one does; and if you once grasp this 
principle you can follow me very easily 
in these lectures. 

After fixing in your minds this first 
point, that the pitch primarily depends 
on the length, or degree of contraction 
of the vocal chords, then remember that 
its quality depends upon the relation of 
that pitch to the chambers of resonance. 
If you should examine a person who can 
sing a very low bass, and at the same 
time a very full one, you would find his 
larynx to be larger than ordinary larynges. 
The vocal chords, you remember, are 
stretched across the larynx, and therefore 
if the larynx be larger the vocal chords 
are longer; if the larynx is small the 
vocal chords are shorter. Thus, in the 
female the larynx is smaller than in the 
male, and therefore the pitch of a wom- 
an’s voice is higher than that of a man’s, 
for the simple physical reason that in the 
case of the man the larynx is larger and 
the vocal chords have to be longer in 
order to stretch across it. The converse 
is also true. In woman the larynx is 
smaller, and therefore the vocal chords 
that stretch across it are shorter; hence, 
her voice is, on the average, an octave 
above that of man. Of course, some 
women are capable of very much lower 
notes than some men, while some men 
can go higher than some women. There 


is no absolute standard, but as the sexes 
are related in regard to voice there is usu- 
ally about an octave difference, and that 
statement is sufficient for all practical 
purposes. 

The next point that I want you to 
consider is the relation of pitch to reso- 
nance, for it leads to something practi- 
cal in the laws of acoustics ; namely, that 
a small cavity will respond to a high 
pitch and will not respond to a low 
pitch ; that a large cavity will respond to 
a low pitch and will not respond to a high 
pitch. You need to fasten this fact 
sharply in the mind. 

But you say you want to know the 
facts positively ——to be shown that the 
large cavity will not resound to a high 
pitch. I will illustrate it with the help 
of these two bottles, one large and the 
other small, and of two tuning-forks, one 
of low or comparatively low pitch, the 
other of high pitch. When I strike this 
high-pitch tuning-fork and hold it over 
this large bottle you hear no response 
from the bottle. Why? Because the 
pitch of the fork is high, and the cavity 
of resonance is large, and their respect- 
ive rates of vibration do not agree; the 
large bottle does not resound, or rein- 
force the high tone. That large bottle 
is a chamber of resonance, but it is 
capable of answering to a low pitch 
only. Therefore when I vibrate the low- 
pitch fork over the large bottle it replies 
to its kind, and you hear a repetition or 
reinforcement of the tone; likewise you 
hear when I vibrate the high-pitch fork 
over the small bottle. Those are valua- 
ble facts to know in the science of 
sound, but they are especially valuable 
in approving our methods of training 
the voice. 

Now let us apply that principle to the 
voice. The vocal tube is not the same 
size all the way through. This vocal 
tube, as a whole, is the great chamber of 


resonance. Down in the pharynx it is 
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large, and then it grows smaller and 
smaller by degrees until it is smallest up 
as high as between the eyes. 

Let us see how many distinct cham- 
bers of resonance there are. There is 
the trachea, which is the largest and the 
lowest ; second, the pharynx, the open 
throat, which reinforces the tone; third, 
the nares ; and fourth, the mouth. These 
four are subdivided indefinitely. I cannot 
tell you how many subdivisions there are 
—an infinite number — enough to re- 
sound all the different degrees of pitch 
and all the qualities which the human 
voice is capable of producing. I repeat 
that each cavity has a quality of its own 
that comes from its individual shape. The 
trachea gives you one quality, the pharynx 
another, the nares a third, and the mouth 
a fourth. Therefore, with the voice fer- 
Jectly free each tone finds its own quality. 
Nature has fixed these things, and each 
pitch has its own particular quality, which 
comes from the shape of the different 
organs resounding the tone. With every 
degree of pitch, with every step you rise 
in the scale, there comes a new quality 
of tone, because there is a different 
shaped cavity where it is resounding. 
[Dr. Emerson here drew a conical-shaped 
figure on the blackboard.] The explana- 
tion which I am about to give will afford 
you a criterion by which you can judge 
at any time and anywhere whether or not 
your voice is being rightly trained by any 
teacher. Of course different teachers will 
adapt their methods in different ways to 
different pupils, but the fundamental 
principle that underlies the teaching 
must be based on the natural law in 
voice, and all our teachers must obey 
that law or they will do injury so far as 
the voice is concerned. 

Now suppose I were to have sixteen 
or twenty bottles of different sizes before 
me, and as many tuning-forks of as many 
different degrees of pitch. I could illus- 
trate the point I want to impress in the 


relation of pitch to resonance all the 
way up and down the scale, from the 
very tiny bottle to the very large one; 
from the highest to the lowest note of 
the human voice. I cannot make an ex- 
periment of that kind, because I have 
not the apparatus. But I can illustrate 
the point by the figure I have just drawn 
on the board. That figure, broad at the 
bottom and narrowing from below up- 
wards until it comes to about a point, is 
made to represent the vocal tube from a 
theoretical view-point. Now, this is no 
imaginary figure; it is a figure that rep- 
resents a physical fact. The vocal tube 
is similar to it in form—larger at the 
base, it gradually grows smaller upwards 
towards its highest extremity. Now turn 
your attention to the cast I showed you. 
The trachea, down in the chest, furnishes 
the base of this vocal tube, and is the 
largest part of it; then the tube grows 
gradually smaller all the way through 
until it comes up between the eyes, where 
it is narrowest, and, in fact, ends in an 
apex. Thus your highest pitch will be 
resounded high up in the nares, and your 
lowest pitch will be resounded in the 
trachea. The tone made in the trachea 
is called the chest tone, and that up 
higher is called the “falsetto,” of which 
I shall speak later at greater length. I 
have already shown you that the large 
bottle resounds to the low pitch and the 
smaller bottle to the high pitch. Now 
in this figure, representing the vocal 
tube, the high pitch will be resounded 
high up in the tube and the low pitch 
low down in it, while all the degrees of 
pitch between these two extremes will 
be resounded at different points in the 
tube, according to the comparative low- 
ness or highness of the pitch, or its rate 
of vibration. The tone cannot be pro- 
duced otherwise. Try your utmost, na- 
ture will not let you do anything else. I 
want you to fix that in your mind, and 
remember that it is an eternal law that 
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you cannot suspend. So that if you try 
to place a resonance of a high pitch in 
the trachea you will fail, and you will 
injure the voice in trying todo so. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of voices have been 
ruined by such attempts. 

To return, however, to the question of 
falsetto notes, I want to read to you what 
the dictionary declares to be the mean- 
ing of “falsetto”: “From the Latin, 
Jalsus, meaning false; the tone above 
the natural compass of the voice.” (I 
wonder where those tones are that are 
here described as ‘‘above the natural 
compass of the voice”—they must be 
artificial.) Then the dictionary goes on: 
“As it is produced by the tightening of 
the ligaments of the glottis. It is also 
called the throat or head voice” (yes, it 
may be cad/ed either very easily) “in con- 
tradistinction to the chest voice, which is 
the natural voice.” So says the diction- 
ary, and adds, “ It is but rarely pleasing ”’ 
(but could you not say that of any voice ?), 
“and its use is condemned by good mu- 
sicians,” Of course it was a musician 
who wrote the definition. For dictionary 
definitions have come to be written in 
this fashion! Somebody is supposed to 
have all the knowledge of the voice, and 
to be a teacher of the voice, and he is 
sent to and asked, “Sir, will you please 
give the meaning of ‘falsetto,’ and write 
it out so that I can put it in my diction- 
ary,” and so the definition comes to be 
written as I have read it. We are told it 
is an unnatural, a false voice. It is made 
by tightening the ligaments of the larnyx. 
The chest voice, he says, is the natural 
voice, while the falsetto voice is the un- 
natural voice. It would seem to follow, 
then, that the chest voice is zo¢ made by 
tightening the ligaments of the larnyx. 
This man has a woful lack of exact 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
on his side. Why, my dear sir, you can- 
not make amy tone without tightening 
the ligaments of the larnyx, whether it 


be a low or a high tone; because, when 
the ligaments are not tightened the vocal 
chords are about half an inch apart, as 
in breathing, when you rapidly inspire and 
expire. When the chords are perfectly re- 
laxed no sound, no voice whatever, comes. 
You must contract the larynx in a way 
to tighten up the vocal chords before 
you can make any voice at all. If you 
tighten up a little you have a low pitch; 
if you tighten more you have a little 
higher pitch ; if you tighten most of all 
you then get the highest pitch possible. 
That is the way in which it goes along 
by gradation. 

What, then, is the falsetto voice? 
There is no such voice. I defy any man 
in the world to find any anatomy that 
indicates that there is any such voice. 
So by this you can see how much this 
man that wrote in the dictionary under- 
stood of the anatomy of the hu- 
man voice. He knows just about what 
the average singing-teacher knows who 
knows nothing about it, cares nothing 
about it, and does not think it is worth 
knowing. It is vitally necessary that a 
teacher should have such knowledge of 
vocal physiology as recommends his 
theory to scientific men, and not have 
a mere haphazard understanding of it. 
Some people, without any reasoning or 
facts of science, may use the voice cor- 
rectly, but if they do they have no means 
of defending their position. 

There is, then, no such thing as “ fal- 
setto”’ in the sense in which we use that 
term. Of course, we can make a false 
tone, an unpleasant tone, either above 
or below in the scale ; but in the ordinary 
sense of the word “falsetto,” as applied 
to the voice, there is no such thing. It 
is simply voice going from its lowest 
pitch to its highest, and it should go as 
smoothly and evenly as a line can be 
drawn on the blackboard by an expert 


artist. Now, the dictionary writer, like a 


great many other teachers of voice, says 


a 
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that chest tone is the natural tone, and 
should be carried up here to the top of 
the figure, or apex of the vocal tube. 
Just think of it, O Mr. Common Sense, 
aside from all your knowledge of art. 
Think of it. If you know anything 
about acoustics you ought to know that 
the low pitch requires a large cavity to 
resound it, to reinforce it; and that cav- 
ity is in the chest, and responds natu- 
rally to the low pitch. 

That teacher is wrong who tells you 
that you want to carry a chest tone to 
the top of the scale. Nobody ever did 
it. What does he mean, then? He is 
getting some kind of a tone that is un- 
natural, forced, and false —that sounds 
to his ear like a chest tone. I can imi- 
tate that tone. First I give it without 
anything false. It is the true chest tone 
when it is on a low pitch — not because 
I say to my chest, ‘“‘ Resound!”’ It takes 
care of itself; the voice does resound in 
the chest at that pitch. Now I come up 
a little way, and you see it is a different 
quality. Now I will try to make the up- 
per tone sound like the lower one. [Here 
Dr. Emerson gave an alleged chest tone. ] 
Well, you see, that might deceive some 
ears, and make you say, “That was a 
chest tone.” There are two things upon 
_ which the true chest tone depends: first, 
that the tongue is out of the way, so as 
to give the needed aperture, perfect open- 
ness and freedom; secondly, that you 
give a low pitch of voice, which gives 
you chest resonance or chest tone, which 
is strictly the trachea tone, but also what 
is called the chest tone. 

I was told, the other day, of a teacher 
who could carry a chest tone clear to high 
C. That must be a wonderful trachea, 
indeed! What a subject for anatomy! 
If this teacher lives to be an old man, 
I hope he will leave his larnyx and 
trachea to some dissecting-room — it 
will be a wonder —a trachea that will 
be capable of becoming both small and 


large. In reality, you cannot change the 
size of the trachea — it remains the same. 
You can close your mouth or open it, but 
you cannot close the trachea and open 
it; and there are only certain notes that 
can be resounded in the trachea, and 
therefore only certain notes that can be 
sounded in the chest. If this teacher has 
a chest tone it is only capable of giving a 
few notes. To think of carrying chest 
resonance up to high C! It is absolutely 
impossible. Never was such a thing, and 
never will there be. You cannot do it 
until you have an entirely new race of 
beings — until the trachea is remodelled. 
But how does he accomplish this feat? 
He deceives himself first of all. He gives 
a tone, and then he begins to squeeze 
and rasp that tone until it sounds some- 
thing like the other. If you should learn 
the real facts of the case, you would find 
that the teacher himself never struck 
the true chest tone. Instead, he simply 
squeezed the tone from beginning to 
end, until the result was one elongated 
squeeze. And this result comes from 
pressing the tongue against the pharynx 
until the tongue rubs against it, and it is 
that rubbing which you hear —that is 
all. There is no /ove at all. If anything 
ought to be called a falsetto, that is it. 
It is false enough. Still the supporters 
of this theory insist upon it, and say, 
“ Klocution and singing are two different 
things.” They do not consider that it is 
neither elocution nor singing which is in 
question, but simply the laws of sound. 
And this has nothing to do with you 
specifically as an elocutionist, and noth- 
ing to do with you specifically as a singer. 
This is one of the eternal laws of nature, 
which if you attempt to thwart may crush 
you. 

Now, let us return to the figure again. 
Whatever pitch your tuning-fork may 
give, the resonance will come from that 
part of the tube with a corresponding 
rate of vibration. I can further illustrate 
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in this way. Suppose that one of our 
bottles was differently shaped; suppose 
it were gradually tapering from the bot- 
tom to the top like our conical figure — 
then I could get it to resound to a great 
many different tuning-forks on very many 
different keys, all on the same bottle. 
And this result would follow logically if 
this bottle tapered from the bottom to 
the top, because, whatever tuning-fork: I 
held over it, some place in the bottle 
corresponding with that pitch would re- 
sound, while the other parts would be 
silent. If the tuning-fork were of high 
pitch the upper part would resound; if 
the tuning-fork were of low pitch the 
lower part would resound, while the other 
parts would remain silent. That is ex- 
actly what occurs with our vocal tube. 
The beauty of it is that you as pupil or 
teacher need not say, “‘ Now I will have 
a chest tone, now a medium tone”; all 
you have to do, when you have the right 
pitch, provided you are forcing nothing, 
is to let your vocal mechanism act of it- 
self. I hope you have grasped the point 
of this explanation. The thing of im- 
portance is not to know how large these 
bottles are—how many ounces they 
hold; but it is to perceive the principle, 
that you may be enabled to apply that 
principle in testing any method of voice 
culture. 

My next point is that of forming tones 
—the relation that the definite form of 
the tone sustains to.its quality. I have 
given you the relation that pitch sustains 
to quality, but I have not given you the 
relation which form sustains to quality. 
For instance, in giving a vowel sound 
you have a different quality of tone from 
the quality of tone you have when giving 
a consonant, because the form is differ- 
ent. Form has much to do with quality. 
If your forms of speech are definite the 
quality is pleasing; if your forms of 
speech are indefinite the quality is not 
pleasing. The ear delights in that qual- 
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ity of tone that comes from a definite 
form; it is displeased, and instinctively 
displeased, with that quality of tone that 
comes from an indefinite form. The hu- 
man race can give only thirty-six differ- 
ent definite vowel forms, no matter what 
language is spoken; for the human or- 
gans are incapable of giving more than 
thirty-six. But, oh, the indefinite vowels! 
Why, in common usage we have billions 
of indefinite vowels; that is, sounds that 
have no definite form. Now if you have 
a vowel that is definite, then the quality, 
I repeat, is pleasing; if it is indefinite it 
is not pleasing. We often hear singers 
and pupils in singing making an un- 
pleasant sound—it is not positively 
ugly, but it is a little unpleasant. But 
the teacher who is working to try and 
get the pleasant tone tells his pupil he 
must come to the front with his tone. 
That is all well enough, so far. So he 
works with him, and finally makes up 
his mind that there is a difficulty with 
his diaphragm, and goes at his dia- 
phragm only to kill him. But he does 
not get it, and he works on this machine 
the voice, doing it as much injury as if 
I were to go to work at a steam-engine, 
which I know nothing about. And when 
such teachers fail to get a good result 
they begin to talk of the diaphragm. As 
pupils you may be often asked whether 
your teacher tells you about the dia- 
phragm, and when you reply in the neg- 
ative, the inquirer says, “ Well, you have 
n’t the right teacher. My teacher tells 
me how to contract the diaphragm — 
how to produce tone with the diaphragm 
— how to get the voice up with the dia- 
phragm.” Now the diaphragm has but 
one voluntary motion, and that is down- 
ward. It cannot push atone up. It can 
go down and draw the air in. Some 
teachers do not know the difference be- 
tween the diaphragm and the abdominal 
muscle, so far as that is concerned. You 
had better let the diaphragm alone — 
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the Lord will take care of it in his own 
mercy. The next point of attack with 
such teachers is the larynx, while all the 
time the remedy is simple and near at 
hand. If your pupil will only give de- 
nite forms to her tones all will be well. 
After such a pupil in the hands of such 
a teacher gets far enough to sing scales 
so that you can guess what she is doing, 
_ then she is put on to pieces. Then it is 
not a very long time before she is learn- 
ing an Italian song. She can sing a Ger- 
man song, but she cannot sing an Eng- 
lish song to save her soul from perdi- 
tion. The pupil is trying, when she fol- 
lows this course, to sing in a language 
not one vowel of which she can form 
definitely, and therefore she is spoiling 
her voice. Let your pupils learn to form 
definitely the vowels of our own lan- 
guage. “Why not speak of consonants?” 
some one will say. It is most important 
to get the vowels fixed ; if the consonants 
do not take care of themselves it is easy 
to help them to do so afterwards. First 
get the vowel definite — get all the vow- 
els of your language definite in form. 

All indefiniteness is distraction and 
confusion —not discord of pitch, but 
great discord of quality. I have been 
trying for a dozen or fifteen years — 
_ ever since I began learning vocal speech 
—to get into my mind the definite 
forms of vowels, and—vwill you be- 
lieve it?—I have been able to hear, 
within the last three months, sounds not 
merely in pitch, but also in form, that I 
never heard before. ‘The ear is con- 
stantly working for those definite forms, 
and you need to get started in the study 
early. Why, many and many times 
persons who have studied singing have 
come to me and asked me what the 
trouble was with their voice. I have 
one particular case in my mind. I 
listened and found the tones were 
free, not constrained, without pinch or 
squeeze at the throat, and yet there was 


something about the voice that did 
not please. I listened first for the pitch 
in relationto the resonance, and found 
that all right. I then listened for qual- 
ity in its relation to form. Ah, there 
was the trouble! No definite form there 
—no form of any particular vowel. It 
was a mixture. It was something like 
the sound made by a child before it can 
speak plainly, and when it is feeling its 
way towards the definite form of a vowel. 
There is not a language which has not 
some definite form, for it is a definite 
form that makes that language what it 
is and no other. You may speak very 
plainly. That is not enough. There is 
an ideal form of every vowel; be con- 
versant with that; getit in your mind; 
and be content with nothing less. 

I have led you through in these lectures 
quite elaborately, and if you will stop to 
think of the difficulties you will doubt- 
less be discouraged, and you will say, 
“ How do I know that the low pitch is 
resounded by the lower part of the 
trachea or chest? How do I know that 
it is resounded by that or any other 
part?’’ Now, when you come right down 
to the question of practice, it is very 
simple. You do not have to go to work 
by any scientific process to find where 
the resonance is in your particular voice. 
We are so constituted that the spirit 
and the body are closely related; the 
mind and the body are intended to live 
together in harmony throughout man’s 
mortal existence. The mind is intended 
to inform the body with its ideals, but 
not by dictation through its judgment 
—there is a wide difference between in- 
forming and dictation. The mind moves 
and affects the body by its ideals, but, I 
repeat, it does not dictate to it through 
its judgments. The body is soconstituted 
that when the mind has formed an ideal 
the body responds to that ideal and ex- 
ternalizes it, and gives it physical mani- 
festation. The body is so constituted 
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that its tendency in expression is’to give 
a physical manifestation to every ideal 
conception. I cannot word it better than 
that. Now, have I any power to ideal- 
ize a quality of tone — in other words a 
form, for I may call it a definite form 
here — when perhaps I have never heard 
it? If you have studied psychology care- 
fully enough you find that by all the best 
psychologists in the world to-day there 
is believed to be a certain power of the 
mind called intuition. Among its many 
phases there is one very practical phase, 
and it is to idealize. ~The mind, when it 
has heard the actual, leaps, as it were, to 
the ideal. You study vocal physiology or 
“« visible speech ” to get the actual form of 
the organs in giving definite form to the 
vowel. Now that is not the ideal; nor 
does it claim to give you the ideal. It 
is not the province of vocal physiology 
to give you the ideal; but it gives you 
the actual, which is an approach to the 
ideal, and in this case it approaches it so 
perfectly that the intuitive power of the 
mind guides the organ right up to its 
ideal position. There is no man living 
who can tell you the exact position as- 
sumed by the organs in giving any vowel. 
Take for example, the vowel a; no one 
can give you the exact position of that, 
but we can get it almost up to that, as 


your study is showing you from week to 
week. How is it you can get it when 
you never heard it? Nobody ever heard 
it, perhaps. But by the wonderful power 
of intuition the mind takes the actual 
and glides it up to the ideal. Now when 
the mind holds the ideal firmly fixed, the 
body is so organized in relation to the 
mind that it goes right to work to exter- 
nalize that ideal according to its capac- 
ity. 

I learned to sing the scale from prac- 
tice; I do not remember how, but I 
know now from psychological laws how 
I did learn. It was from hearing the 
pitch, and never paying any regard to 
myself, but keeping on listening to it, 
while making the sound with my voice. 
If you keep listening to the tone in your 
mind the voice will work right up to it, 
and will give it of itself. When first I 
tried to learn to sing, the teacher told 
me to listen to my voice. He had better 
have told me to listen to the grating of 
those hinges on which that gate turns 
with “harsh and grating sound.” Listen 
to anything above the earth except your 
own voice —do not listen to that. Lzsten 
to the ideal form in the mind, and by and 
by your organs of speech will form 
themselves to it. 


H General Survey of Erpression. 


M. ELIzABETH Masson. 


A scCHOOL of expression is a_ school 
wherein the expressional or individual 
powers of the student have exercise 
through the various forms of spoken 
language. The work of such schools, in 
the past, has been concerned, almost ex- 
clusively, with the preparation of stu- 
dents for the art of recitation or dec- 
lamation, or for service as teachers of 


this art. The failure of such schools, 
educationally, has been due to their treat- 
ment of expression as an art in the face 
of the fact that few of their students 
were designed by nature for artists ; that 
is to say, possessed the inherited art 
gift. As was pointed out by Cicero 
something over twenty centuries ago, in- 
dividuals possessing a gift for poetic, 
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oratorical, or even forensic declamation 
are more noticeably rare than any other 
class of individuals, by reason of “ the 
incredible magnitude of the art.” In 


' concluding a passage wherein he enu- 


merates the qualifications of the great 
orator, Cicero says: “Let us, then, 
cease to wonder what is the cause of the 
scarcity of good speakers, since elo- 
quence results from all those qualifica- 
tions in each of which singly it is a great 
merit to labor successfully; and let us, 
rather, exhort our children, and others 
whose glory and honor is dear to us, to 
contemplate in their minds the full 
magnitude of the object, and not to trust 
that they can reach the height at which 
they aim, by the aid of the precepts, 
masters, and exercises that they are all 
now following, but to understand that 
they must adopt others of a different 
character.” 

He who concludes, however, from a 
short-sighted survey of the past, that 
there is no future for the department of 
expression has not penetrated the reality 
of its possibilities. To-day the school 
of expression is a school of English, and 
the end isnot yet. We shall not anticipate 
the future, however, but deal only with the 
present possibilities. The department of 
expression is complementary to the de- 
partment of literature, while closely re- 
lated and indispensable to both are the 
departments of history, English compo- 
sition, physical culture, and voice culture. 
It is our purpose to show the relation 
that expression, considered as a comple- 
ment to these departments of study, sus- 
tains to education in general; also, to 
indicate the requirements for its suc- 
cessful pursuance as a specialty. 

In an endeavor to establish the rela- 
tionship of expression to general educa- 
tion, it is necessary to show, first, that 
there are several distinct needs to which 
such work must be adapted. First, the 
meed of students who desire the free 
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use of their agents, mind, voice, and 
body, for purposes of simple living. 
This class will not desire, necessarily, to 
make specific use of their work, but, 
merely for general uses, may wish to 
“ find the nature of the spirit they bear.” 
Next, the need of those who desire to 
prepare for professional service, as 
teachers along the specific lines of the 
school work; as classroom, home, or 
sickroom readers; or for public work 
along ethical, social, or religious lines. 
Finally, the need of those who have the 
distinct oratorical or interpretative gift. 
Of this last class there will be few, even 
if any, in a given school, for the reasons 
already stated. And so we readily see 
that the chief work of any school of 
expression must be divided between the 
first and second named classes — first, 
as has already been shown, because the 
bulk of the students are there, but also, 
as may be fittingly added, because of 
the modern ideal, the importance of the 
common man, whose “ russet-coated 
epic”? the greatest voices of the last cen- 
tury have sung. 

The first step towards establishing 
the relationship of expression, or any 
other subject for that matter, with gen- 
eral education is to acquaint one’s self 
with the predominating character of gen- 
eral education, that we may become sen- 
sible of the prevailing educational need. 
We readily perceive that the crying edu- 
cational need to-day is a spiritual need. 
The fact that our schools and colleges 
are mainly concerned with the develop- 
ment of the mind considered as a power 
whose activity produces zdeas is largely 
responsible for the type of man now in 
control of the world’s affairs, a type of 
Napoleonic selfishness and cruelty. In 
a laudable endeavor on the part of our 
institutions of learning to develop men 
of judgment for practical affairs, this 
important truth is overlooked, — that 
“judgments concerning the worth of 
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things big or little depend on the /ee/- 
ings the things arouse in us.” Hence 
little, if any, stress is laid on the impor- 
tance of surrounding every subject with 
an atmosphere of spiritual significance. 
For a connection of his daily occupa- 
tions with the great end of man, the stu- 
dent is left to chance influences outside 
the classroom, for which an overbur- 
dened mind, consequent on an over- 
loaded schedule, can have little inclina- 
tion. He may, periodically, listen to 
formal statements of the end of life from 
the pulpit or the platform, and even feel 
his spirit stir within him. But the stir- 
ring diminishes with the years, as the 
habits of life crowd out the possibilities 
for actualizing any concrete ideal. We 
fail to observe, practically, that an ideal 
jumped at once a week, and now and 
then on special occasions in the mean- 
time, will not redeem us from the re- 
sults of the steadily active, self-seeking 
processes of every-day life. In other 
words, we forget that Aadits of action un- 
der the direction of a fixed ideal, rather 
than the chance efforts of rare moments 
unsustained in their effect by a steady 
purpose, determine what we are. If we 
would have results differing from those 
now in evidence, if we would have man 
directed by his highest emotions, we 
must cultivate, deliberately, those emo- 
tions. We must reverse the present 
ratio of values in the educational scheme, 
and make the sensibility, the mind con- 
sidered as a power whose activity pro- 
duces feelings, the controlling interest. 
We must act on our asserted belief that 
soul-capacity is the chief end of educa- 
tion. We must consider the self-evident 
truth that we can never have a spiritual 
people until education is a spiritual proc- 
ess. I do not mean to say that any 
activity of the mind should be dispro- 
portionately subordinated to any other. 
“The total mental efficiency of a man 
is,’ as Professor James says, “the re- 


sultant of the working together of all his 
faculties. He is too complete a being for 
any one of them to have the casting vote. 
But, if any of them do have the casting 
vote, it is more likely to be the strength 
of his desire and passion, the strength of 
the interest he takes in what is proposed. 
Concentration, memory, reasoning pow- 
er, inventiveness, excellence of the senses — 
— all are subsidiary to this.” 

In the department of expression the 
chief end sought is the deepened inter- 
est of students in all that is highest, 
hence most beautiful, in literature. The 
success of all expressional work depends, 
first, on the degree of intensity with 
which the feelings can respond to what 
is presented. We believe that the de- 
gree of intensity can be affected by edu- 
cation, because we have faith in the po- 
tentialities of the spirit. We believe that 
truth is “lodged alikein all, the lowest 
and the highest,” awaiting only the right 
note of appeal. Did a proper develof- 
ment precede and accompany the pres- 
ent system of ¢raining, which inhibits 
much of our natural impulsive tendency, 
our nervous systems would have a habit 
of noble feeling, now lacking ; for, as Dr. 
Carpenter tells us, ‘our nervous sys- 
tems grow to the way in which they are 
exercised, just as a sheet of paper, or a 
coat, once creased or folded, tends to 
fall forever afterward into the same iden- 
tical folds.” A striking illustration of this - 
point is found in the well-known passage 
from Darwin’s autobiography. He says: 
“Up to the age of thirty or beyond it, 
poetry of many kinds gave me great 
pleasure ; and even as a schoolboy I took 
intense delight in Shakespeare, especially 
in the historical plays. I have also said 
that pictures, formerly, gave me consid- 
erable, and music very great, delight. 
But now for many years I cannot endure 
to read a line of poetry. I have tried 
lately to read Shakespeare, and found it 
so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. 
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I have also almost lost my taste for pic- 
tures or music . . . My mind seems to 
have become a kind of machine for grind- 
ing general laws out of large collections 
of facts; but why this should have caused 
the atrophy of that part of the brain alone 
on which the higher tastes depend I can- 
notconceive. . . . If I had to live my life 
again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at 
least once every week; for perhaps the 
parts of my brain now atrophied would 
thus have been left alive through use. The 
loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, 
and may possibly be injurious to the intel- 
lect, and more probably to the moral char- 
acter, by enfeebling the emotional part of 
our nature.” These words of Darwin offer 
striking illustration of the fact that “ ac- 
cording as a function receives daily exer- 
cise or not, the man becomes a different 
kind of being in later life.” 

This truth established, the next step is to 
show that the highest exercise of the emo- 
tional faculty depends on efforts of a much 
more genial character than are demanded 
by the cut-and-dried classroom methodsof 
to-day —efforts that bespeak some genius 
on the part of the teacher. The teacher’s 
work in the emotional realm consists, 
mainly, in his ability to supply condi- 
tions to which the emotions will respond. 
Before going on to suggest some of these 
conditions, it will be well to quote some 
passages from Herbert Spencer’s “ Data 
of Ethics,” which point out plainly the 

‘first causes of our present undeveloped 
and stunted emotional state, and which 
also bear out the claim that is advanced 
throughout this article, — that expression 
being but an effect, of which the inform- 
ing spirit of the individual is the cause, 
our main work, first, last, and all the way 
between, should be with the spirit, the 
essential being, of the individual. 

Spencer says: “ The extent to which 
sympathy may develop when the hin- 
drances are removed will be better con- 


ceived after observing theagencies through 
which it is excited and setting down the 
reasons for expecting those agencies to be- 
come more efficient. Two factors have to 
be considered, — the natural language of 
feeling in the being sympathized with, and 
the power of interpreting that language 
in the being who sympathizes. We may 
anticipate development of both. 
“Movements of the body and facial 
changes are visible effects of feeling which, 
when the feeling is strong, are uncon- 
trollable. When the feeling is less strong, 
however, be it sensational or emotional, 
they may be wholly or partially repressed, 
and there is a habit, more or less con- 
stant, of repressing them; this habit be- 
ing the concomitant ofa nature such that 
it is often undesirable that others should 
see what is felt. So necessary with our 
existing characters and conditions are 
concealments thus prompted, that they 
have come to form a part of moral duty ; 
and concealmeut for its own sake is often 
insisted upon as an element in good man- 
ners. All this is caused by the preva- 
lence of feelings at variance with social 
good — feelings which cannot be shown 
without producing discords or estrange- 
ments. But in proportion as the egois- 
tic desires fall more under control of the 
altruistic, and there come fewer and 
slighter impulses of a kind to be repro- 
bated, the need for keeping guard over 
facial expression and bodily movement 
will decrease, and these will with increas- 
ing clearness convey to spectators the 
mental state. Nor is this all. Restrained 
as its use is, this language of the emotions 
is at present prevented from growing. 
But as fast as the emotions become such 
that they may be more candidly displayed, 
there will go, along with the habit of 
display, development of the means of dis- 
play; sothat besides the stronger emo- 
tions, the more delicate shades and 
smaller degrees of emotion will visibly 
exhibit themselves; the emotional lan- 
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guage will become at once more copious, 
more varied, more definite. And obvi- 
ously sympathy will be proportionately 
facilitated. 

“An equally important, if not a more 
important, advance of kindred nature is 
to be anticipated. The vocal signs of sen- 
tient states will simultaneously evolve fur- 
ther. Loudness of tone, pitch of tone, 
quality of tone, and change of tone are 
severally marks of feeling; and, com- 
bined in different ways and propositions, 
serve to express different amounts and 
kinds of feelings. As elsewhere pointed 
out, cadences are the comments of the 
emotions on the propositions of the in- 
tellect. Not in excited speech only, but 
in ordinary speech, we show by ascend- 
ing and descending intervals, by degrees 
of deviation from the medium tone, as 
well as by place and strength of empha- 
sis, the kind of sentiency which accom- 
panies the thought expressed. Now the 
manifestation of feeling by cadence, like 
its manifestation by visible changes, is at 
present under restraint ; the motives for 
expression act in one case as they act in 
the other. A double effect is produced. 
This audible language of feeling is not 
used up to the limit of its existing capac- 
ity; and it is to a considerable degree 
misused, so as to convey other feelings 
than those which are felt. The result of 
this disuse and misuse is to check that 
revolution which normal use would cause. 
We must infer, then, that as moral adap- 
tation progresses, and there is decreas- 
ing need for concealment of the feelings, 
their vocal signs will develop much fur- 
ther. Though it is not to be supposed 
that cadences will ever convey emotions 
as exactly as words convey thoughts, yet 
it is quite possible that the emotional 
language of the future may rise as much 
above our present emotional language as 
our intellectual language has already 
risen above the intellectual language 
of the lowest races.” 


In the hint conveyed by these lines of 
Spencer’s we have the corner-stone of 
our plan for the development of the ex- 
pressional power. We quickly perceive 
that any plan constructed or used with- 
out a knowledge of its relation to the 
evolution of the human being is, for far- 
reaching purposes, vain. What we have 
quoted goes to support our claim that 
the development of the higher emotions 
is, to-day, the chief concern of educa- 
tion. In establishing our other claim, 
that true work in expression aims at the 
development of the higher emotions, we 
establish, as we believe, the relation of 
expression to general education. 

Let us now consider some of the con- 
ditions necessary for the fullest emo- 
tional growth. The first essentialis a 
sound and well-adjusted physical being. 
Therefore our first care should be given 
to the body. Professor Bain, in his work 
on “ The Emotions and the Will,” says : 

“ First in the emotional growths, spe- 
cial importance attaches to the physical 
framework. 

“In intellectual education, physical 
conditions, as commonly understood, 
namely, robustness of the system gener- 
ally and of the brain especially, are 
essential. Both in the laying up of im- 
ages and in their recall for the ends of 
thinking we require a certain energy and 
freshness of the system; the apparent 
exception of morbid activity is no real 
exception. 

“ But the effective maintenance of a 
strong emotion, the cementing of a dura- 
ble bond between an emotional state 
and the conjoined situation, the resusci- 
tating of that emotion by mental links, — 
although the same processes at bottom, 
demand a tenfold physical support. 
The aroused and sustained energy of the 
nervous system must be far greater than 
what is required in the currents of ordi- 
nary thinking. Hence we must look 
still more to the nutritive and other sup- 
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ports that uphold the flow of nervous 
energy. 

“‘Itis therefore with reason that Mr. 
Spencer lays down as one of the condi- 
tions of the growth of emotion, the 
goodness of the nervous centres at the 
time when the emotions are experienced 
in the actual. . . . Every physical condi- 
tion that favors the feeling when it arises 
in the actual — whether referring to the 
nervous substance or to the general state 
of nutriment of the body —is favorable 
to the association of the feeling with its 
accompanying circumstances, and to its 
subsequent revival through the mental 
resuscitation of those accompaniments. 
Hence the causes and occasions of bod- 
ily vigor in general, and of nervous vigor 
in particular, —robustness of frame, 
youth, times of relaxation and refresh- 
ment, — are causes and occasions for lay- 
ing up pleasurable memories; in other 
words, ideal emotions in the best ac- 
ceptation of the name.” 

The fact that our schools have given to 
every other subject a place superior to 
that of simple living proves an intellec- 
tual short-sightedness — a failure to real- 
ize, first, that simple living is moral liv- 
ing, and follows, as Professor Bain has 
said, an advancement in sympathy, no 
other factor being essential, though in- 
creased intelligence or knowledge is 
an extremely valuable adjunct; second, 
that this advancement in sympathy de 
pends on the vigor of the emotional na- 
ture, which vigor depends primarily on 
“the nutritive and other supports that 
uphold the flow of nervous energy.” 

Right physical conditions ensured, it 
is necessary to secure right intellectual 
conditions, as every emotion is induced 
in connection with something articulate, 
or intellectual ; moreover, the vividness of 
the emotion is much affected —height- 
ened or modified — by the intellectual 
accompaniments. ‘The thing of first im- 
portance is to avoid intellectual dissipa- 


tion. Children to-day have too many 
toys, young persons too many books. In 
all lines of study there is an attempt to 
acquire so much that no chance is al- 
lowed for any strong emotion in connec- 
tion with any one study. “ Perhaps the 
greatest danger to which education prop- 
er will be more and more exposed in the 
future,” wrote Professor Corson a few 
years ago, “will be the great increase 
of knowledge in every department of 
thought. This may sound paradoxical, 
but with the increase of knowledge the 
temptation will correspondingly increase 
to make the acquisition of the greatest 
possible amount of it, in schools, colleges, 
and universities, the leading aim.” It is 
a psychological fact that “ intellectual 
exercise, if intense, greatly attenuates 
present emotion, and still more effectu- 
ally interferes with the process of asso- 
clative growth that makes it subsist after- 
wards as an ideal enjoyment.” For proof 
of this fact witness the statement of Dar- 
win, already quoted. 

To-day almost all our study — study of 
the arts included —demands, continually, 
intense intellectual exercise, consisting, 
as it does, of the acquisition of informa- 
tion, or of technical skill. No time is al- 
lowed for waiting on impressions — for 
cultivating a ‘‘ wise passiveness”’ of mind. 
In our study of the great masters we are 
interested in everything but the burden 
of their song. We submit ourselves to 
all tricks of method, never to those in- 
fluences whose genial rays would nour- 
ish in us a spirit that would fling itself 
forth through a method of its own. Our 
endeavor is given to appreciation rather 
than assimilation. 

Not only is the emotional power weak- 
ened by spreading the intellectual activi- 
ties over too much ground, or by exag- 
gerating their normal degree of intensity, 
as the case may be, but equally does it 
suffer from any misuse of its own activ- 
ity. In the emotional realm we must, as 
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it were, continue always to earn our joys, 
if we would keep them. Too frequent 
excitements of any kind — attendance at 
theatres, operas, concerts — is unwhole- 
some, a constant weltering in sensibility 
to no end, hence tending toward impov- 
erishment. The present dissipations in 
social life are fatal to the true emotions. 
Young persons are suffering from an in- 
discriminate exercise of their feelings on 
such objects as society carelessly pre- 
sents. ‘The result is a growing inability 
among the young of both sexes to expe- 
rience any deep and lasting passion. It 
must therefore be remembered that dis- 
tractions of any kind, where we would 
experience an intense emotion, are disas- 
trous, preventing a full surrender to the 
indulgence of the feeling. This fact ex- 
plains why the majority of intense and 
concentrated natures are to be found 
among those who have spent much of 
their lives in the country. 

Very necessary to emotional develop- 
ment are happy associations during the 


years of education. The associations of a 
student’s college life are a much more de- 
termining influence than the acquisitions. 
Everybody says this. Few 4zow it and 
know why. Hence the carelessness in 
this respect. Most important of all is 
it that students be placed within reach 
of such influences as will tend to keep 
them open at the most pores. “ Other 
things being the same, emotional growths 
proceed most rapidly in well-appointed 
homes, in rich and varied scenes, in 
bright and sunny lands, in plenty of 
companionship,” providing, it might be 
added, that all that has been said about 
physical well-being, distractions, and dis- 
sipations, intellectual and emotional, be 
observed. Naturally he who is open 
at the most pores will possess the broad- 
est sympathies. So it is necessary to 
stimulate a love for the country, a love 
for the city, a love of work, a love of 
play, and above all, a love of man and 
God.—Mew England Conservatory Maga- 


gine. 


Two kinds of Special Students. 


HENRY VAN DYKE, OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


TuE problem of the special student is the 
perplexity of American colleges. So dif- 
ficult is it, so complicated with other 
questions, that a teacher who has any 
prudence in his disposition may well 
shrink from taking part in the public dis- 
cussion of the problem in its present 
stage. But the unfortunate publication, 
under my name, of an article which was 
not mine and which did not represent my 
views forces me to choose between pru- 
dence and candor. Believing that, after 
all, frankness is the better part of discre- 
tion, I have accepted the invitation to say 
a few plain words, as practical as pos- 


sible, about the problem of the special 
student. 

The important fact to be noted is that 
our colleges have to deal with two kinds 
of special students. They may be classi- 
fied, using a terminology which is famil- 
iar in medicine, as benignant and malig- 
nant. Special students of the latter type 
represent a growth which is positively 
hostile and dangerous to the health, and 
to the very life, of the college. Special 
students of the former type represent a 
growth which may be in some respects 
abnormal, but which, at the same time, is 
the expression of certain real needs and 
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the result of certain actual and inevitable 
conditions, and is therefore to be re- 
garded as benign, in a far more literal 
sense than that which physicians tech- 
nically attach to the word. 

Let us suppose that a youth comes to 
college and demands a special course. 
The first question to be put to him is, 
“Why ? The regular course is the normal 
thing. It has every presumption in favor 
of its being the best thing. It has been 
wrought out by the practical experience 
of teachers and scholars through hun- 
dreds of years. It has been expanded and 
liberalized to embrace within its general 
scheme a great many different provisions 
for various temperaments and needs. It 
stands for what wise men have found to 
be desirable, if not actually necessary, in 
a full, well-rounded education. You do not 
come to college merely to fit yourself for 
making money, nor even to get a train- 
ing for some particular profession. You 
come to lay the foundation for a profes- 
sional training, or for a broad, intelligent 
business life. You come to get into touch 
with the best thought of other men and 
other ages. You come to learn some- 
thing about the relations of the various 
kinds of knowledge: what physics has to 
do with philosophy ; what chemistry has 
to do with biology ; what modern civiliza- 
tion owes to Greece and Rome and Judea; 
what experiments have already been 
tried in economics and sociology, and 
with what results; what literature means 
as an interpreter and a guide of life. 
You come to discipline your mind, so that 
you will be better able to study anything 
that you may need, more finely fitted to 
understand any problem that you may 
meet, when you get into your own spe- 
cial line of work in the world. Is four 
years too much for this studium generale ? 
Are you qualified to make out a better 
plan of liberal intellectual discipline 
than that which is embraced in the nor- 
mal course? Just why do you ask fora 


place outside of the regular lines of aca- 
demic training as a special student?” 
Now the answer to this question will 
probably show in which class of special 
students the youth belongs. 

Suppose it becomes clear that the real 
reason why he does not take his place 
in the regular course is simply because, 
in spite of fair opportunities, he has neg- 
lected the preparation necessary to get 
into it and go on with it. Then the 
chances are ten to one that, since he has 
been too lazy to get ready for college, he 
will be too lazy to do good work in college. 
He may possibly absorb some little ben- 
efit from his residence in what is vaguely 
called “an academic atmosphere,” but 
he is far more likely to infect the atmos- 
phere with the microbes of indolence 
and folly. 

It would be much better for him, and 
for the college, that he should turn back 
and “dig” hard for a year until he can 
meet the conditions of a regular en- 
trance. A habit of vigorous mental work 
is one of the best things that a boy can 
bring to college. No man can be edu- 
cated unless he learns, first of all, that 
education means effort steadily directed 
to a distant end. There may be “ read- 
ing without tears,” but not without 
toil. 

But suppose that the special student 
avers that he has not been lazy; he has 
only been independent. The reason why 
he has not studied certain things that 
are required is because he does not like 
them. The reason why he wishes to take 
a special course is because he intends to 
pursue only the studies which attract 
him, or which he thinks he can “use in 
his business.” In this case the proba- 
bility is that he is the very man who needs 
the regular course in order to give him 
some notion of the difference between 
eccentricity and originality. The studies 
which he does not like may be the very 
ones that would do him the most good. 
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The object of education is not merely to 
develop a man’s natural gifts, but also 
to remedy his defects. A college course 
is not necessary for everybody. Some 
first-rate men have succeeded in life with- 
out it. But, to paraphrase a saying of 
Lincoln’s, if a man needs that kind of 
thing, that is just the kind of thing that 
he needs, 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts has 
stood, hitherto, for a certain method of 
discipline, a certain measure of scholar- 
ship. To change its significance is to de- 
preciate its value. A man who wants it 
ought to be willing to pay the intellectual 
price for it. Part of this price is submis- 
sion to guidance in the choice of studies, 
as well as in the pursuit of them. The 
special student, whose self-directed course 
is a virtual criticism of the whole idea of 
collegiate education, is certainly a hostile, 
confusing, disintegrating factor in col- 
lege life. 

To both of these men of whom we 
have been speaking — the lazy man and 
the capricious man — it seems to me that 
we should give counsel somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Do not confirm your faults by 
taking a special course. Try to correct 
them by working your way into the reg- 
ular course.” 

Nothing better has been said on this 
subject than an observation of Dr. Mar- 
den: “ Remember that success may be 
purchased too dearly.” 

But there is another type of man who 
comes to the college and asks to be ad- 
mitted as a special student. He is usu- 
ally an older man, and one who has 
known something of life’s hardships. 
Poverty, or sickness, or the pressure of 
some inevitable duty has hindered him 
from going through a normal course of 
preparation for college. He has not 
money enough or time enough to go back 
and begin over again. Yet he appre- 
ciates the value of a liberal education, 
and wants to get as much of it as he can, 


not merely to help him in his work as 
journalist, teacher, lawyer, engineer, 
writer, or what-not, but also, and more 
especially, to broaden his life as a man. 
It is not the degree that he cares for, 
but the culture. 

Such a man, if he comes to the college 
with at least enough preparation to en- 
able him to sympathize with its aims and 
ideals, is likely to be a special student of 
the benignant kind. He will probably 
work hard, follow guidance, and give, as 
well as receive, inspiration. Sometimes 
he will come out, at the end of two or 
three years of diligent study, with a 
stronger mind and a better basis for 
further work than some of the well-pre- 
pared fellows who have dawdled through 
the whole curriculum. 

Colleges ought to make room for such 
special students, and give them a chance 
to get what they need, so far as this can 
be done without deranging and confus- 
ing their normal plan of education. 

But what course of study is to be rec- 
ommended to a special student of this 
exceptional and welcome type? 

That is a question which cannot be 
answered for the class, but only for the 
individual. It cannot properly be an- 
swered through correspondence, but only 
through personal investigation. Every- 
thing depends on the quality of the man, 
the precise stage of growth which he has 
reached, and the end which he has in 
view in seeking a broader education. 
An engineer does not always need more 
mathematics. A lawer does not always 
need more jurisprudence. A writer does 
not always need more literature. Special 
students are special cases. 

The best thing for a man to do when 
he wants to get as much as possible of 
the benefit of a college education and 
yet finds himself actually unable to take 
the regular four years’ course is this: 
Go to a first-rate teacher, preferably to 
one who knows you personally. Talk 
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with him frankly about the whole case. 
Take his advice about the studies that 
will be most likely to liberate, clarify, 
and strengthen your mind. Then go to 


any college where you can get these 
studies, under living teachers, in a dem- 
ocratic atmosphere, and with healthful 
physical surroundings. — Success. 


Hews. 


College 


Stems Biographical. 

With the advent of the new term we 
shall number three new names upon 
the Faculty of Emerson College. What 
these names signify in the world of art 
and letters may be unknown to some of 
our readers, so that a brief outline of 
the individual achievements of each may 
not be out of place among our items of 
college news. Professor Black, Mrs. 
Black, and Miss McQuesten bring to 
their new positions great strength of 
character and purposeful endeavor. 

Prof. E. Charlton Black is the son of 
a Scottish clergyman, and was educated 
at Edinburgh University. His college 
career was an unusually brilliant one, 
and he gained first-class honors in Clas- 
sics, Philosophy, and Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature. He was the first man in 
the now famous class of 1882, which 
had as members Mr. S. R. Crockett and 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, gaining the University 
medals for Poetry, for Essay-writing, and 
for Anglo-Saxon. 

After being in connection with Edin- 
burgh University for seven years, Pro- 
fessor Black went to France and Ger- 
many and then settled in London, be- 
coming a contributor to the Ldinburgh 
Review and other literary journals, and 
extending his reputation as a lecturer on 
subjects connected with literature and 
education. 

In 1891 he was called to Harvard 
College as lecturer on English literature, 
and the lectures which he delivered were 
afterwards repeated before the other lead- 
ing American universities. Two years 


later he was made Principal of the 
School of Language and Literature in 
connection with the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. In 1900 he was 
called to be head of the English De- 
partment in Boston University, and his 
services to literature and education were 
crowned last April by the University of 
Glasgow conferring upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws—the highest 
honor in the gift of the universities of 
Scotland. 

‘“‘It is a great pleasure to note the ac- 
quisition of Mrs. Black (Agnes Knox),”’ 
says the VV. £. Conservatory Magazine, 
‘“¢as one of the teachers in the new School 
of Literature and Expression. A daugh- 
ter of Canada, born in St. Mary’s, On- 
tario, Mrs. Black’s early life was spent 
in the country amid surroundings hap- 
pily fitted to nurture a poetic tempera- 
ment. As a tiny girl of three or four 
years she used to ‘commit to memory 
long poems and bits of prose,’ and the 
time when she did not love a dramatic 
situation antedates her memory. 

“From her father, who was a fine 
reader, Mrs. Black learned much; her 
school training began at the Collegiate 
Institute in St. Mary’s. From there she 
went to Toronto, attending the Univer- 
sity classes as a special student and 
taking the full course at the Normal 
School. Her work in voice culture was 
done in the Philadelphia School of Elo- 
cution, of which she is a distinguished 
graduate. Afterwards she went to Lon- 
don, England, where she studied with 
the best masters. 
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“To her natural gifts of unusual dra- 
matic power, a stately presence, a mag- 
netic personality, and a beautiful voice, 
Mrs. Black adds a finely cultivated mind 
and a lofty ideal for a profession that 
has suffered from widely prevalent mis- 
conceptions of its true object. As a 
public reader she has never deviated 
from her purpose to interpret only the 
noblest thought of the world’s best liter- 
ature. In her own words, ‘ Every elocu- 
tionist should be a moral teacher,’ and 
‘pleasing an audience should be only a 
means, never an end’; and such is the 
strength and beauty of her artistic inter- 
pretation that she has always captivated 
her hearers, whether measured by the 
cultivated taste of London drawing- 
rooms, the coldly critical discrimination 
of a Boston audience, or the no less ex- 
acting requirements of the rough miners 
of the Pacific coast. That the honor of 
an invitation to read before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Society — previous- 
ly conferred and accepted—has been 
renewed for the present season is an 
eloquent tribute to her artistry. 

“As a teacher Mrs. Black unites to 
sound pedagogical principles faultless 
taste and the rare gift of inspiring stu- 
dents to surpass themselves, and her 
presence in the Conservatory Faculty is 
distinctively an addition to its strength.” 

Miss Gertrude I. McQuesten is a 
daughter of the Granite State, her birth- 
place being the town that bears the good 
old name of Plymouth. Here she re- 
ceived her early education and also laid 
the foundation for her future success as 
a teacher by completing the course of 
study in the State Normal School. Gifted 
by nature with the temperament of an 
artist and possessing an inborn love for 
that fundamental form of expression, the 
spoken word, she determined to make 
elocution —in the highest sense of the 
term — her life-work. Coming to Bos- 
ton for specific training, she entered the 


Boston School of Oratory, which was 
then being conducted under the sound 
guidance of Prof. Moses True Brown, its 
Principal. She completed with high 
honor both regular and postgraduate 
courses, and her ability having won the 
special approval of Professor Brown, she 
was invited to become a member of his . 
Faculty. This position she filled most 
acceptably until the school passed into 
the hands of Prof. Henry Lawrence 
Southwick, of the Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music then secured the services of Miss 
McQuesten and she has been a member 
of its Faculty up to the present time. 
Her teaching has ever been of a high 
order of merit, combining soundness of 
method and the personal magnetism that 
is every true teacher’s gift. Her special 
courses designed to assist musical stu- 
dents preparing for the concert stage 
are unique in their practical helpfulness. 
In the field of interpretation Miss Mc- 
Questen has developed her work in har- 
mony with the highest literary and ar- 
tistic standards, and her recitals, in which 
she has represented the Conservatory De- 
partment of Oratory, have been notable 
events in the Faculty courses. 

Miss McQuesten is known to the gen- 
eral public as a reader and impersonator 
of rare gifts and accomplishment. In 
the realm of pure comedy, of playful wit 
and delicate fancy, her work is charac- 
terized by unusual grace and fidelity to 
truth, while the more serious side of her 
art — whose perfection requires a life- 
time of effort — she is constantly devel- 
oping along lines of strength and beauty. 


The Soutbwick Literary. 

At the December meeting of the South- 
wick Literary Society the students of the 
College and their friends had their first 
opportunity to welcome Mrs. Agnes 
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Knox Black within the fold. With her 
winning presence and earnest, sincere 
work, she made immediate friends of 
her audience, and delighted all who 
heard her graceful and sympathetic ren- 
dering of lines from Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Jerome, Kipling, and Shakespeare. Her 
program was taken entirely from the 
works of standard authors, and it is 
needless to say was presented with artis- 
tic literary finish. The Literary Society 
was fortunate to have the honor of pre- 
senting Mrs. Black and her work for the 
first time to an Emerson gathering. 


The Recital Course. 


The third annual course of interpre- 
tative recitals is now an event of the 
past, and those who were privileged to 
attend each evening’s presentation of the 
historical phase of Shakespeare’s genius 
find themselves enriched and inspired by 
the memory of it all. Especially grateful 
are they to Mr. George Riddle, who 
aroused their very souls with his awe-in- 
spiring reading of “King Henry the 
Fifth.” The air was fairly vibrant from 
beginning to end of the play, quivering 
with the intense emotion of the events 
which Mr. Riddle made to live again in 
the hearts of his hearers. The main 
force of his appeal lay, of course, in his 
masterful handling of the character of 
King Hal, “the manliest king and king- 
liest man England ever knew,” but hardly 
less forceful was his inimitable skill of 
treatment in Captain Fluellyn and Mr. 
Pistol. Among the flattering comments 
of the press are the following : — 


The fourth evening with Shakespeare in 
the regular Southwick course was given in 
its usual order by Mr. George Riddle, and 
held alarge and delighted audience. “ Henry 
V.” was the play, and it received at the 
hands of Boston’s favorite a just interpreta- 
tion, which met with the general approbation, 
as there are held divers opinions as to this 
splendid composition as a whole. 

Henry V. is a character which requires 


much study, for his ambition, his warlike 
aggressiveness, his soldierly instincts, his al- 
most and yet quite asperity, all added to his 
heroic nature as a lover, make the whole 
man a most versatile one, and one not por- 
trayed by any but a genuine student of 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. Riddle did good work, and was espe- 
cially effective in the strong speeches of the 
king to his men. 

But the always attractive scene of his 
wooing of the pretty Kate lacked none of 
the artist’s coloring and effectiveness. 

The verdict of “splendid” was heard by 
old lovers of Shakespeare, and a pronounced 
and distinct spirit of approval was mani- 
fested by the audience throughout Mr. Rid- 
dle’s conscientious effort in this popular play. 
— Boston Times. 


When it is announced that Mr. George 
Riddle is to read there is sure to be a large 
and thoroughly appreciative audience. Such 
was the case last evening at Chickering 
Hall, where he appeared, reading “ Henry 
V.” Few public men possess the charm of 
personality of Mr. Riddle, and his versatility 
is unquestioned. He held his audience firmly 
and was the recipient of generous applause. 
— Boston Fournal. 


Nor less gratitude is due Dean South- 
wick for the meed of inspiration given 
by his most satisfying presentation of 
King Richard III. As has been said, 
and well said, his presentation of Shake- 
spearian drama is equal to having every 
part performed by a star, and in no 
other way is the true literary appreciation 
of every line to be so fully conveyed to 
the hearer. But the enthusiastic com- 
ments of the Boston press have not left 
much room for anything new to be said 
by us, and so we must let the verdict of 
the critics speak for itself : — 


A good audience greeted Mr. Henry Law- 
rence Southwick last night at Chickering 
Hall, to listen to his reading of “ Richard 
III.,” and those who braved the first bit of 
winter to go were well repaid. ‘The real 
Richard,” Mr. Southwick called it in his 
brief prologue, in which he referred to the 
iconoclasts who would fain spoil the story we 
have long believed in order to shrive the 
misshapen king of his sins, even in the 
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process eliminating his distinctive hump. 
But for readers of Shakespeare his Richard 
will always be the real one, let the cold facts 
of history be what they may. Mr. South- 
wick’s well-known ability as a reader led his 
hearers to expect something notable, and 
they were not disappointed. The various 
characters were clearly interpreted, the minor 
passages marked with due restraint, and the 
more dramatic portions with force and vigor. 
The crafty king’s soliloquies, Clarence’s 
dream, and the still more famous one of 
Richard, his address to his troops, were all 
given with splendid effect, eliciting rounds of 
applause. The connecting links were neatly 
supplied by Mr. Southwick, giving symmetry 
to the whole and adding not a little to the 
charm of the reading.— Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Henry Lawrence Southwick gave the 
fifth in his course of recitals at Chickering 
Hall, last night, reading “ Richard III.” In 
spite of the weather the hall was filled. Pref- 
acing his reading of the play, the speaker 
said that this was an age of iconoclasts, the 
favorite tradition of George Washington suf- 
fering, and even the hump upon Richard’s 
back being taken off. Though we detest the 
real Richard, we cannot help but admire him 
in certain ways. 

Mr. Southwick had hardly finished the 
opening speech from Richard’s lips before 
all present realized that the reader had a firm 
grasp upon one of the master poet’s finest 
creations. In that strangest wooing in all 
fiction, when Richard, the murderer of hus- 
band and son, pleads with Anne, even at the 
dead king’s bier, Mr. Southwick showed un- 
usual power, handling both characters with 
uncommon skill; through the intensity of the 
compassioned plea he still hinted at the hol- 
low mockery of it all. 

In Clarence’s recital of his dream, in act 
two, Mr. Southwick again won well-deserved 
applause. In the final scene, in which the 
king, persecuted by visions, yet still con- 
trolled by his indomitable will, fights against 
his fate to the end, the reciter showed genius. 
— Boston Herald. 


It is but rarely that lovers of Shakespeare 
have an opportunity of hearing an interpre- 
tation of his work from the reader’s desk of 
such a high order as that given last evening 
in Chickering Hall, by Henry Lawrence 
Southwick, in the shape of the tragedy of 
“ Richard III.” 

The large audience was evidently made 
up in no small degree of students, and ex- 


ceedingly cultured and appreciative ones at 
that. While not demonstrative in the main, 
they paid the higher tribute implied by the 
most absorbing interest; and when the au- 
ditors did applaud 1t was with practical una- 
nimity, and because of some especially fine 
bit of work by the reader that stirred enthu- 
siasm beyond the point that allowed of its 
being longer repressed. 

In beginning, Mr. Southwick stated that 
the iconoclast, having sought to demolish the 
story of Pocohontas and that of Washing- 
ton’s hatchet, now insists that our views of 
Richard III. are but the product of the 
poet’s fancy, and that Richard was really a 
well-shaped, well-intentioned, and compar- 
atively innocent and inoffensive character. 

Nevertheless, said the reader, the mass of 
the people will never cease to regard Shake- 
spear’s creation as the real Richard III. 

It is perhaps needless to state that Mr. 
Southwick presented not the usual stage 
version of Shakespeare’s Richard, mangled 
almost beyond recognition by Colley Cibber 
two hundred years ago, but that he gave the 
pure, undiluted Shakespearian text, which 
has been seen but few times in Boston in the 
entire history of our stage. 

After hearing Mr. Southwick’s interpreta- 
tion of the original Shakespearian text one 
can only wonder that in these days of so- 
called modern culture an audience will toler- 
ate in preference such cheap melodramatic 
claptrap as that which gained popularity for 
the Cibber play. 

Mr. Southwick practically recited the en- 
tire play from memory, which enabled him 
to act it also, in a modified sense, and it must 
be confessed that he did it so well that it 
afforded an amount of enjoyment to the au- 
dience such as few stage productions of the 
play afford. 

The various characters were drawn with 
remarkable force, each being given an indi- 
viduality all its own, save in the scene be- 
tween Queen Elizabeth and Gloucester, 
where there was not sufficient distinction 
between the quality of the voices to enable 
the listener to always comprehend which was 
speaking. , 

Mr. Southwick was at his best in the cru- 
cial moments of the play; namely, Clarence’s 
dream. The sinister soliloquies of Richard, 
and the famous dream in the tent the night 
before the battle of Bosworth Field, in those 
scenes displaying a discrimination and a 
power that would have been creditable to a 
star actor in the rdle.— Boston Globe. 
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Friday evening witnessed one of the great- 
est artistic triumphs which the season of 
good things has afforded, it being the pres- 
entation of “ Richard III.” by Dean Henry 
Lawrence Southwick, of the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory. This was the fifth number 
in the regular series of the literary course 
being offered lovers of Shakespeare, and it 
scored a tremendous success, 

True art subtly suggests rather than does 
the thing, and in this fine point of greatness 
the reader’s work was splendidly effective. 
The largeness of the characters stood out 
with softer effects, which Mr. Southwick 
presented most admirably. The strength 
and weakness of Richard’s character were 
portrayed in a way that made him not the 
Richard of the amateur reader, but the cre- 
ation of a masterful genius. In Richard’s 
terrible dream the dramatic effort of Mr. 
Southwick was the triumph of all his great 
work, it being a tenderness and powerful 
combination of dramatic instinct and vivid- 
ness of detail which brought the audience 
spellbound to his feet. Spontaneous out- 
bursts of applause prevented Mr. South- 
wick’s proceeding. 

The conception of “ Richard III.” to many 
is vague, to few a reality made feasible by 
authentic historic accounts, and touched by 
the magic paint-brush of Shakespeare but to 
stand as an appalling example of bloody 
treachery. Mr. Southwick kept the “ touch ” 
there in all of its coloring, and yet added his 
own careful and well-balanced judgment to 
the picture, making us a Richard to remem- 
ber. 

The queen’s character was a conscientious 
portrayal, and each one of the players, seri- 
ous or comic, came and went in harmonious 
accord, Clarence’s dream was some of Mr. 
Southwick’s best work. Chickering Hall was 
well filled with another very appreciative 
audience, for Dean Southwick’s fame had 
preceded him, it being fully understood 
that in “ Richard III.” he stood compara- 


* The orator that does not persuade 
men that righteousness is on his side 
will seldom persuade them to think or 
act as he desires... . 

The great orator must be a man of 


tively alone among readers as an interpreter. 
The evening seemed one well spent, and the 
next in this course is most pleasantly antic- 
ipated.— Boston Times. 


The course reached its close with the 
reading of ‘‘ King Henry VIII.” by Miss 
Katherine Oliver. The range of Eng- 
lish history covered by the historical 
dramas of Shakespeare is graphic and dis- 
tinct, if not always strictly true in detail, 
and the essential spirit of English patriot- 
ism is embodied therein, to be found of 
all earnest students. Indeed, that great 
patriot the Duke of Marlborough often 
boasted that his knowledge of English 
history was all due to Shakespeare. 

Miss Oliver’s work won the following 
graceful notice from the Zimes : — 


The sixth and last in the delightful series 
of Shakespearian recitals given in Chicker- 
ing Hall under the auspices of Dean South- 
wick, of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
took place on Friday evening, December 12, 
and was given by Miss Katherine Oliver, who 
was formerly a resident in this city and at 
that time a reader of prominence. That she 
has not been forgotten was very evident by 
the cordial reception tendered her upon her 
appearance. She read “ Henry VIII.,” and 
prefaced her cullings by giving her audience 
an understanding of the character of the 
king. Her cullings were quite wide in their 
scope and embraced seven scenes from three 
acts, and served to hold the keenest atten- 
tion of the audience from first to last. Miss _ 
Oliver is a fine reader and possesses a good 
voice, distinct articulation, and her gestures 
are always well in keeping with the senti- 
ment of her subject. Her efforts were 
heartily applauded, and she made many 
new friends by her artistic work.— Boston 
Times. 


absolute sincerity. . . . No skill or acting 
will cover up the want of earnestness. 
It is like the ointment of the hand which 
bewrayeth itself.... 

— Senator Hoar. 
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Tbe Alumni Association Mecting. 

On the afternoon of December g the 
second regular alumni meeting of the 
season was held in the college building. 
The special program of the afternoon 
was preceded by a brief business session 
devoted to the reading of the secretary’s 
and treasurer’s reports. Owing to the 
absence of Dr. and Mrs. Emerson in 
California, the full report of the Building 
Fund Association was again deferred 
until the following meeting. Then with- 
out further delay, the president intro- 
duced the chairman of the afternoon, 
Miss Gertrude Chamberlin, who had 
chosen as the topic for discussion “ Sug- 
gestions for Literary Study, as a Help to 
Artistic Expression.” From the wide 
range of her own study and experience 
Miss Chamberlin embodied her “ Sug- 
gestions” in a scholarly paper, and 
pointed her counsel with illustrative 
readings drawn from standard literature 
and presented by members of the Senior 
class. Miss Chamberlin said : — 

Had I realized when Professor Kidder 
asked me to make a few suggestions on this 
subject to-day that my audience would be 
composed chiefly of the Senior class I should 
certainly have hesitated. It seems a bit like 
delivering a lecture in public to one’s own 
child — with the added objection that, to the 
child, the subject-matter is liable to prove a 
twice-told tale. 

In the limited time at our disposal this 
afternoon I wish to advocate a closer study 
—for the purposes of public presentation — 
of such prose and poetry as attain to the 
rank of literature; in other words, a study 
of the classics. To the mind of the average 
reader there seems to be something alarming 
about this word “classics.” He or she will 
fight shy of any selection which falls under 
that head. The young aspirant for platform 
honors is in search of “something new,” 
something startling, peculiar, extravagant, 
unique; something touching the uxusual 
experience, forgetting that power dwells in 
the appeal to the universal. 
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Something new —that is the quest. Why 
not search for something new among the 
old? The literature which has stood the test 
of time, which has lived and been loved 
scores, even hundreds, of years, certainly 
stands a better chance of being effective to- 
day than the trash of the hour. De Quincey 
uses a homely metaphor which is rather 
illustrative: “Why search for a jewel in a 
dung-hill?” says he. “ You may find a jewel 
there, but it is not likely.” 

Then, too, the ¢aste of the public — not to 
be outdone —is having its own little evolu- 
tion. The demand to-day is not for the old- 
time elocution, but sets steadily towards the 
interpretation of standard literature. Nor is 
the change difficult to understand. The 
study of literature as such was unknown to 
our grandparents. /Vow our young men and 
maidens begin to form a taste for good 
reading while in the High School in their 
study of Required English. Even little chil- 
dren in the nursery are no longer told im- 
possible tales, but stories from the classics. 
These children are to be a part of our au- 
diences in a few years. There is no dodging 
the issue,— good literature must be the 
bases of our public work. Run over in your 
minds the names of the men and women at 
the fof of the profession. They all get “ big 
money” for reading the great things. To 
some people money is the measure of suc- 
cess. The only ones who command large 
fees are those who interpret classics or else 
those who have some great gift in either the 
line of impersonation or of original work. 
These people are geniuses. Genius makes 
its own ‘laws—we have no quarrel with 
genius! 

One great trouble is the misapprehension 
as to what constitutes a classic. To the ma- 
jority of young students it means something 
dry, stale; something written so long ago 
that it has become fossilized. That there is 
a classic of this type no one will deny, but 
our 19th century, rich in inventions, is not be- 
hind with a modern scientific definition of a 
classic, which we owe to the French master- 
critic Sainte-Beuve. There are three types 
of classic: the ancient classic, Greek and 
Roman, “coming to us out of the cool and 
quiet of other times; ” the classic of the 18th 
century, “the trim and formal literature of 
the age of Queen Anne;” and lastly, the 
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broader, more inclusive criterion of Sainte- 
Beuve: “ A classic is an author who has en- 
riched the human mind, who has really 
added to its treasure, who has got it to take 
a step farther; who has discovered some 
unequivocal moral truth, or penetrated to 
some eternal passion in that heart of man 
where it seemed as though all were known 
and explored; who has produced his thought, 
or his observation, or his invention, under 
some form, no matter what so it be great, 
large, acute, and reasonable, sane and beau- 
tiful, in itself; who has spoken to all in a 
style of his own, yet a style which finds itself 
a style of everybody, —in a style which is at 
once new and antique, and is the contempo- 
rary of all the ages.” You see it is great 
thought, or great emotion, or great imagina- 
tion, produced in a style that appeals to 
everybody. How broadly inclusive, covering 
the range from Homer to “Rab and His 
Friends,” — the story of a dog,— or, later still, 
to “A Doctor of the Old School.” A true 
classic seems to have a soul which keeps it 
alive forever. 

“ How shall I £zow a classic?” asks the 
young student. Aye, there’s the rub. Who’d 
select trash if he knew it to be trash? In 
Dickens’s “ Bleak House” the oily Mr. Chad- 
band inquires, “Why can we not fly, my 
friends?” “And Mr. Snagsby ventures to 
suggest, in a cheerful and rather knowing 
tone, ‘ No wings.’” We must grow our liter- 
ary wings. I do not wish to narrow your 
field, but to extend it. There are modern-day 
classics, and the classic is a thing of infinite 
variety. A bit of literature has only to be 
true, absolutely true, Zo zts type — to its genre 
—to take its place among the immortals. 
“Yankee Doodle” and “ The Swanee River ” 
are as much classics, in their field, as Schu- 
bert’s music to “‘ The Erl King” or Beetho- 
ven’s “Adelaide.” So much by way of intro- 
duction to my subject proper, “ Suggestions 
for Literary Study,” of which there is only 
time to develop two or three phases: the 
ballad, a bit of biography, and the romance. 

A great interest was aroused in ballad lit- 
erature by the appearance in 1765 of a col- 
lection made by Bishop Percy, an antiquarian 
scholar. This collection, popularly known 
as “Percy’s Reliques,” gave an impulse to 
the romantic spirit then awakening in Eng- 
land. The ballad offers a rich field, being a 
form of literary art finely adapted to our 
needs. It is really an “epic in miniature.” 
The epic, the ballad, and the novel have 
much in common,—each is strong in the 


story-telling quality. The ballad was written 
by the people, for the people, and was orig- 
inally sung, or sung and danced. The late 
Professor Child, of Harvard University, 
made a vast collection of all the English and 
Scotch ballads known to tradition,—a work 
of research which has reflected high credit 
on American scholarship. The volumes may 
be found at the Public Library. Walter Scott 
had already collected and published the best 
of the Scotch ballads under the title of 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” (in- 
cluded in “ Scott’s Complete Works”). 

In a general way ballads are divided into 
two classes: historical and romantic, the his- 
torical ballad having a basis of fact, while 
the romantic is founded on some popular 
superstition, such as the returning ghost, the 
witch’s charm, the idea of fairies stealing 
children to transform them into elves, and 
the ordinary romantic themes. The famous 
ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” the prince of bal- 
lads, sometimes called “‘ The Hunting of the 
Cheviot,” was written probably in the 15th 
century. Doubtless most of you are familiar 
with this stirring recital of the conflict be- 
tween the Percys and the Douglas family — 
and the ballad may well stand as the epic of 
the perpetual warfare waged for centuries 
between the English and Scotch on the 
Borderland. Addison praised this ballad in 
“The Spectator,” and even two centuries 
earlier Sir Philip Sidney said, “I never 
heard the old story of Percy and Douglas 
that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet.” Another superb historical 
ballad is “The Battle of Agincourt,” by 
Drayton. After Mr. Riddle’s masterly ren- 
dering of Henry V., one reads: 


“ O when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry!” 


“Rob Roy” and the “ Robin Hood” series 
must have mention. I have heard recited 
with good effect “ Robin Hood Rescuing the 
Widow’s Three Sons,” and “ Robin Hood 
and Allan-a-Dale.” 

First among the romantic ballads comes 
“The Nut-brown Maid,” date 1400 or ear- 
lier. The faithful maid’s love stands every 
test the ingenuity of her lover can devise; 
and after telling her in ten stanzas of the 


dialogue: 
’ ) ) 
“For ] must to the greenwood go, 
Alone, a banished man,” 


he announces in the eleventh stanza: 
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‘Thus have you won an Earl’s son, 
And ot a banished man.” 

“The Young Tamlane” belongs to’ the 
fairy transformation type. That too I have 
heard read in public when it was followed 
with breathless interest. Many of these old 
ballads, like most writing of earlier times, 
require expurgation. Such a version of Tam- 
lane may be found in “ A Ballad Book,” ed- 
ited by Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley 
College. Something of strength is always 
lost, however, in these changes, and it is well 
for the student to read the original in either 
Child’s collection or Scott’s “ Minstrelsy.” 
The Scotch ballads are finer than the Eng- 
lish. 

Though it is fascinating to pursue the 
subject, I can only take time to mention by 
name a few other ballads to which I call 
your attention. Among the old ones: “ Sir 
Patrick Spens,” “ Lord Bateman,” “ Johnny 
Armstrong,” “ Helen of Kirconnell,” “ Mary 
Hamilton,” “The Demon Lover,” and “ Bon- 
ny Barbara Allen.” The last is set to music, 
as are also “ The Maid of Islington,” “ Come, 
Lasses and Lads,” “ Sally in Our Alley,” and 
many others. The music may be found in 
Special Department at Public Library. 

Among more modern ballads are Gold- 
smith’s “ The Hermit,” Percy’s “The Friar 
of Orders Gray,” Burns’s “ John Barleycorn,” 
scott's “Eve of St. John” ‘and “To the 
Memory of the Black Prince” (with its stanza 
on Roland’s horn), Coleridge’s “ Christabel,” 
Keats’s “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Romance of the Page,” Brown- 
ing’s “‘ How They Brought the Good News,” 
Kingsley’s “ Loraine,” Kipling’s “ Soldier, 
Soldier,” and “ Ballad of East and West,” 
and Rossetti’s fine group: “ Sister Helen,” 
“ Rose Mary,” “The White Ship,” and “ The 
King’s Tragedy.” “The White Ship” is the 
story of the loss at sea of the son and 
daughter of Henry I. of England. They 
sailed in the White Ship from Harfleur; all 
were lost; King Henry never smiled again. 
You know your English history. “The 
King’s Tragedy” is ranked by some as the 
best ballad of our era. It deals with the 
romance of James I. of Scotland and of his 
heroic death, through treachery, in the Char- 
ter-house of Perth. The supernatural is su- 
perbly handled in the poem; indeed, the ro- 
mantic and dramatic qualities of Rossetti’s 
genius attain their highest expression in 
these ballads (if we except the remarkable 
mystical poem “ The Blessed Damosel”’). 

Burger, a German, was the founder of the 


modern ballad. His ‘“ Lenore,” Goethe’s 
“ Erl King,” and Coleridge’s “Ancient Mari- 
ner” rank as the three greatest and most 
characteristic specimens of the modern bal- 
lad. Scott translated Biirger’s “‘ Lenore,” the 
story of the goblin lover, with its marvelous 
refrain: 
‘“Tramp, tramp across the land they go, 
Splash, splash across the sea.” 

We must add a bit of humor, even if it 
stand for anti-climax, and suggest Thack- 
eray’s ballads, Gilbert’s ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” and 
a delicious burlesque, “ The Spectre Pig,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

In leaving the subject I will mention a few 
other books for reference: a collection of 
ballads made by Andrew Lang; “ Ballades 
and Rondeaux,” edited by Gleeson White; 
Irish ballads; and “ Ballads of the Street.” 

Now it is not always necessary to tell a 
story; it is not essential that we shall always 
find our material in romantic fiction. Try 
romantic fact occasionally. Biography would 
prove a good field. To experiment, — take 
the story of Stevenson’s life, for instance: 
picture his struggle for health, and introduce 
a few bits from his “ Travels with a Don- 
key.” Draw the picture of that most charm- 
ing donkey in all fiction “ Modestine.” Then 
sketch his life in Samoa — add a few of his 
letters from the delightful volume edited by 
his step-daughter. Tell of that lonely grave, 
high on the mountain in Samoa, with the in- 
scription on one end of the tomb in the Sa- 
moan language, “Entreat me not to leave 
thee,” and on the other, the epitaph, written 
by Stevenson himself, with the closing lines: 

“* Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 
Follow with the love of the Samoans for this 
man who had dwelt among them, shown so 
touchingly in the farewell accorded to Mrs. 
Stevenson when she left the island after h er 
husband’s death. Countless small boats, 
filled with Samoans, accompanied the 
steamer to the bar, and when the parting 
moment came the natives, as with a common 
impulse, rose to their feet and chanted the 
Samoan hymn of farewell. 

After rousing this interest in Stevenson’s 
life and story, give some reading from his 
works, — say, the duel scene from “ The Mas- 
ter of Ballantrz,” a scene painted with the 
stroke of a Rembrandt, — and if the average 
audience is not more interested in this than 
in the hypothetical story of the dirty little 
newsboy, or how some heroic maiden. of the 
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West seized a red bandana and flagged the 
approaching train, then we will no longer 
prophesy. The newsboy is all right, you 
understand, if he is handled by a master, but 
mock heroics and sentimental twaddle will 
not do. It’s quite a stretch of the imagina- 
tion, but I can fancy a Bret Hart making 
even that bandana picturesque and convin- 
cing !— but in that case the story would have 
those qualities of sanity, temperance, and 
style which belong to a classic. 

Goldsmith is another interesting person- 
ality. We have that inimitable account of 
him in Thackeray’s “ English Humorists:” 
Goldsmith’s imprisonment for debt,— the 
scene in the sponging-house when rescued 
by Dr. Johnson; that touching later scene in 
Brick Court, when the poor nameless women 
gathered and lamented the dead man who 
had been kind to them;—these incidents 
are none the less interesting because true, 
and at this point your audience will be ready 
for a reading from “The Jessamy Bride,” 
by F. Frankfort Moore. The book, if not a 
classic, has the merit of dealing with makers 
of classics, Dr. Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, 
Garrick, and more especially with Goldsmith 
and his love for beautiful Mary Horneck, 
the Jessamy bride. 

Work out Marlowe’s life in the same way, 
using Miss Peabody’s “ Marlowe” for the 
reading. 

This biographical treatment need not be 
confined altogether to real persons. Take 
“ Guinevere,” for instance. Present that first 
Guinevere of the old epic, “ Morte d’Arthur;” 
then give a selection from William Morris’s 
“ Defence of Guinevere,” closing with Ten- 
nyson’s noble Idyll. From Malory’s “ Guin- 
evere” to Stevenson — quite a seven-league- 
boot’s stride. Perhaps this is not practical, 
but it seems to me such work might create 
a demand for itself, especially in women’s 
clubs. I present the suggestion in the crude, 
leaving it to some of the geniuses before me 
to work it out. 

I should like to have spoken of the Lyric, 
but time forbids. I will suggest in passing, 
however, the use of groups of lyrics on your 
programs, in the way Mrs. Southwick has 
introduced groups of nature-sketches. Run 
through Shakespeare’s plays and cull the 
lyrics: “ Hark the Lark,” “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” “Come Unto These Yellow 
Sands,” and many, many others. With the 
added mention of the lyrics from Tennyson’s 
“ Princess,” we will pass to the third field of 
suggestion, Romance. 


My plea for the classics in romance must 
be made to you through the readings to 
be presented to-day. I wish these readings 
might include the complete series as given 
last year in our Victorian Prose entertain- 
ment, to illustrate the development of the 
novel. Time forbids, however; so from 
among that series I have chosen four spec- 
imens: two from medieval romance, “ Chan- 
son de Roland” and “ Aucassin and Nico- 
lette;” one from Spain in the time of Charles 
V.,“ Lazarillo de Tormes;” and the last from 
Elizabethan romance, “ Rosalynde.” A brief 
word with regard to each selection will serve 
to introduce the readers of the afternoon. 

Side by side with the Arthurian cycle of 
romance are the stories of the Charlemagne 
cycle — romances of chivalry, of adventure 
and love. The glory of the French cycle is 
the heroic poem, the “ Chanson de Roland,” 
or “Song of Roland.” It is told in the old 
chronicle that at the battle of Hastings 
Taillefer, a minstrel, led the Norman host, 
singing of Charlemagne, and Roland the 
Knight, and the battle of Roncesvalles. 

The chanson turns upon the events of 
Charlemagne’s expedition to Spain to con- 
quer the Saracens. Through treachery, Ro- 
land, his nephew, with the rear-guard, is sur- 
prised in a narrow defile of the Pyrenees, and 
the famous battle of Roncesvalles takes 
place. Roland and his little band are cut to 
pieces. The reading touches on the two 
friends, Roland and Oliver; the blessing be- 
stowed upon the little band of heroes by the 
warrior-priest, Archbishop Turpin; Roland’s 
address to his sword, Durendal, and his 
death. 

[Mr. Frederick H. Koch, being thus intro- 
duced, read the lines of the old chanson with 
telling effect. ] 

We will now listen to another medizval 
story from the French —that of the faithful 
lovers, Aucassin and Nicolette. This ro- 
mance dates back to the 13th century, and 
was written in parts, half of which were re- 
cited, and half were sung. 

{Here a condensation of the quaint old 
tale was read by Miss Bertha Whitmore most 
sympathetically.] 

The next number has a special interest 
from the fact that it is taken from the 
first Spanish picaresque tale, “ Lazarillo de 
Tormes.” This is a little story of only fifty 
pages, but it is the parent of the modern 
realistic novel. It is no longer of king, brave 
knights, or fair lady that we read, but of the 
doings of the Spanish rogue, or picaro,; and 
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instead of impossible romantic adventure, 
there are literal scenes from homely every- 
day life. In the little story there is not only 
definite character-sketching, but the first pic- 
turing of the manners of the time,— the time 
of Charles V. of Spain, Francis I. of France, 
Henry VIII. of England, and the days of 
Cloth of Gold. 

[Then followed the reading of a short ex- 
tract from the story of “ Lazaro” by Miss 
Helena Richardson, which set forth the great 
dread of hunger that ever beset the luckless 
hero. ] 

In “ Rosalynde,” Thomas Lodge is at his 
best. This pastoral, the very flower of Eliza- 
bethan romance, was the source of Shake- 
speare’s “ As You Like It.” We have chosen 
from its pages the soliloquy in which Rosa- 
lynde owns her love for Rosader, and the 
charming madrigal which follows. 

[Miss Jessie Stevens then rendered the 
soliloquy with bewitching abandon, and half 
chanted the madrigal with easy lilting grace.] 

All the world loves a good story, and the 
novel, from Richardson to Meredith, is a 
rich field for the interpreter of literature. 
For to-day, however, we must content our- 
selves as best we may with these imperfect 
suggestions as to the ballad, things bio- 
graphical, and the romance. 


In bringing her remarks to a conclu- 
sion, Miss Chamberlin spoke of the 
group of books which she had placed 
upon the table as samples of interesting 
material for literary interpretation, and 
invited all who wished to do so to ex- 
amine them. The list included the fol- 
lowing titles and authors: 


“Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” 
Bishop Percy. 

“Ballads. nhVol. i, 
lection. 

“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” Scott. 
(Author’s favorite edition, illustrated 
by Turner.) 

“ Popular British Ballads, Ancient and Mod- 
ern.” Chosen by R. Brimley Johnson. 

“A Collection of Ballads.” Andrew Lang. 

“ Ballades and Rondeaux, Chants Royal, 
Villanelles, etc.” Selected by Gleeson 
White. 

“ Ballads.” 


Professor Child’s Col- 


Rossetti. 


' “A Ballad Book.” Katharine Lee Bates. 


“ Ballads.” Thackeray. 
“* Ballads of the Street.” 


“ Morte d’Arthur.” Temple Classics edition. 

“ Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.” A 
Middle-English Arthurian Romance, 
Retold in Modern Prose by Jessie L. 
Weston. 

“ Guingamor,” “ Launfal,” “Tyolet,” “The 
Were-Wolf.” Four Lais rendered into 
English Prose from the French of Marie 
de France and others. 

“ Chanson de Roland,” “Aucassin and Nico- 
lette.” Translated by Andrew Lang. 
“The Unfortunate Traveller; or, The Life 
of Jack Wilton.” By Thomas Nash. 
(No. 410 of a limited reprint of the 1594 

edition.) 

The next meeting of the association 
will fall on Thursday, January 15, and 
will be devoted to an illustrated lecture 
on “Gothic Architecture” by Miss Annie 
Blalock. 


Tbe Partial Report on the Building 
Fund. 


[Owing to inquiries which have been made concern- 
ing the Building Fund, the reports already in hand 
and presented to the Alumni Association for their 
consideration are given forthwith. Further informa- 
tion as to the antecedent history of this fund will 
form the subject of a magazine article at an early 
date.— Ep.] 


At the meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation held in November, after the 
reading of the secretary and treasurer’s 
reports, the president said : — 

“Tt is the hope of some of the alumni 
that the Association may become so 
strong and so active that it can help to 
push the Building Fund successfully for- 
ward. This fund was started some years 
ago with the belief that sometime the 
College might have a home of its own. 
So many questions have been asked as 
to the present condition of this fund 
that it was voted at the last meeting of 
the Executive Committee to request of 
the Trustees a statement for the benefit — 
of the Association. 

“Knowing that Dean Southwick and 
Dr. and Mrs. Emerson held these mon- 
eys, we called upon them for a state- 
ment. Dr. and Mrs. Emerson said that 
the fund was divided a few years ago, 
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they (the Emersons) retaining one-half, 
principal and interest, of all contribu- 
tions to date and passing to Dean South- 
wick the other half. Exact figures nat- 
urally could not be given without refer- 
ence to the books. We expected to have 
had their report for this meeting, but 
their sudden departure for a short vaca- 
tion in California has delayed it. We 
will present it on their return, or before 
if it is received. 

“Dean Southwick gave, in response 
to our request, as full a statement as he 
could at the time, saying that he would 
have a full report for the first regular 
meeting of the Association. That re- 
port has been received, and I will now 
call for its reading.” 


To the Executive Committee of the Emer- 
son College Alumni Association : — 


In answer to the question of your 
committee as to the disposition of the 
funds raised from time to time, for the 
purpose of securing a College Building, 
I will say that my personal knowledge 
of the matter is this: I think a small 
amount — in the vicinity of two hundred 
dollars ($200.00) — was contributed by 
the students of the school in 1886 or 
1887, as a nucleus of a building fund. 
It is probable that the President can 
give more exact information on this 
point. But in 1890 a circular was issued 
by Mr. F. A. Metcalf, secretary and 
treasurer of the newly organized Alumni 
Association, announcing that ‘‘The Ex- 
ecutive Committee have deemed it wise 
to start a Building Fund Endowment for 
the College,” and that a Grand Benefit to 
that end had been arranged, and Prof. 
James E. Murdock, Mrs. Nella Brown 
Pond, Mr. Leland T. Powers, Mrs. Jessie 
Eldridge Southwick, and The Lotos 
Glee Club had been engaged. The en- 
tertainment was given at Tremont Tem- 
ple, and the sum of something between 
eight hundred and one thousand dollars 


was realized. As I never handled it, I 
cannot state the precise amount that 
was raised. 

During the same year another effort 
to secure money, by the issuing of shares, 
for the fund resulted in the pledging of 
a considerable number of shares and the 
paying-in of a portion of the amount 
pledged; but these sums, like the re- 
ceipts, were placed in the hands of Mrs. 
Susie Rogers Emerson, who then acted 
as general treasurer for the fund. 

In November, 1895, President Emer- 
son handed to me the sum of one thou- 
sand and twelve dollars and fifty-two 
cents ($1,012.52), which he told me 
represented one-half of the total princi- 
pal and interest of the sums raised from 
all sources for the Building Fund, say- 
ing that he thought it wise for me to act 
as trustee for one-half the total amount, 
while he would act as trustee for the 
other half. 

The $1,012.52 was at once placed 
by me as follows: Nov. 19, 1895, five 
hundred dollars ($500.00) in the North 
End Savings Bank — book number 14,- 
308 —and Nov. 23, 1895, five hundred 
and twelve dollars and fifty-two cents 
($512.52) in the Home Savings Bank — 
book number 77,638. They were de- 
posited in the name of Henry L. South- 
wick, Trustee, where they have since 
remained undisturbed—and accumu- 
lating interest at the regular bank rates. 
Since receiving your inquiry I have had 
the books balanced, and would report 
that the sum intrusted to my care 
amounts at this time to one thousand, 
two hundred and ninety-five dollars and 
thirty-two cents ($1,295.32). The other 
half of the total is now in the hands of 
President and Mrs. Emerson. 

In February of 1896, somewhat more 
than a year after the division of the 
sum into the two parts in 1895, in order 
“to increase the fund in process of ac- 
cumulation for the erection of a Building 
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for the College,” the plays of “ Othello” 
and “ Richelieu” were given, under my 
direction and by my initiative, at the 
Boston Museum. The receipts of this 
series of two entertainments amounted 
to about six hundred dollars ($600.00). 
Mr. Albert Armstrong acted as tem- 
porary treasurer for that fund, and of 
this and other amounts since raised I 
have no knowledge, for I have not at 
any time had possession of them. 
Henry L. SOUTHWICK. 


Mr. Armstrong’s report is as follows : — 


With reference to the moneys received 
by me in behalf of the Temple of Oratory 
Building Fund, I have the following to 
report: 

In the spring of 1895 a movement was 
started among the students of E. C. O. 
to raise money for a new building to be 
called the Temple of Oratory. A sub- 
scription paper was circulated, to which 
one hundred and thirty-one (131) stu- 
dents and teachers signed their names, 
signifying their willingness to contribute 
to the above building /fuzd, known as the 
Temple of Oratory Building Fund. 

By June 30, 1896, nine persons had 
handed to me $122.70 toward this fund. 

In the spring of 1896 the plays 
“ Othello”” and “ Richelieu” were pre- 
sented in the Boston Museum by mem- 
bers of the Faculty and students to in- 
crease this Building Fund. The pro- 
ceeds of these two plays amounted to 
$598.42. This amount added to the 
$122.70 received from individual con- 
tributors makes the total moneys received 
by me $721.12. 

At the time of the movement among 
the students (referred to above) articles 
of agreement of Association were drawn 
up on which lawyer H. G. Allan, of 
Boston, was consulted at an expense of 
$40. 

On June 12, 1896, under instructions 
from Dr. and Mrs. Emerson, I paid to 


Mr. Sherman, then in the college office, 
$77.70 from the contributors, and the 
$598.42 from the plays. Total, $676.12. 

Between June 12 and 30, 1896, after 
I had paid the above sum to Mr. Sher- 
man, one contributor gave me $5, which 
I still hold. 


Lawyer’s fees $ 40.00 
From contributors 77.70 
From plays 598.42 
From single contributor 5.00 

$721.12 
Interest on $5 6% yrs. at 5 per cent 1.63 

$722.75 


Respectfully submitted 


ALBERT ARMSTRONG. 
LVov. 24, 1902. 


Personals. 


Emily Louise McIntosh, ’97, read re- 
cently before the Michigan State Feder- 
ation of Clubs, winning great praise and 
further recognition of Emerson work. 


Mrs. George Clark, ’o1 (Amelia Me- 
serve) passed away with the old year. The 
funeral services were held at 2 o’clock 
on Friday, Jan. 2, 1903, in old King’s 
Chapel. 


Frederick Henry Cox, ’99, having put 
his oratory to use in the practice of law 
in New York City, announces the forma- 
tion of the law firm of Bohannan, Hon- 
necker, and Cox. 


Edwin M. Whitney, ’o2, ismeeting with 
unbounded success as reader and tenor 
singer with the concert company com- 
posed of himself and three brothers, 
known as the Whitney Brothers Quar- 
tette. Their season has been crowded 
with engagements of a most satisfactory 
nature. 


Margaret A. Klein, ’oo, has just com- 
pleted a course of most successful read- 
ings from the English and American 
poets, which was given during Novem- 
ber and December in New York City. 
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Miss Klein has made a special study of 
Chaucer, with the result that her rendi- 
tion of Chaucer programs has won high 
praise from Commissioner Harris of our 
Bureau of Education. 


Winchie Lee Collom, ’96, and Helen 
M. Sanborn, ’89, of the Oneota State 
Normal School, have recently arranged 
a “Robin Hood” recital which was 
given by pupils under their charge on 
December 22, with great success. Musi- 
cal numbers from the famous opera of 
“Robin Hood” alternated with selec- 
tions specially arranged from Howard 
Pyle’s quaint tale of the men of Lincoln 
Green. 


Frederic Blanchard, graduate of Ober- 
lin and graduate of Emerson, class of 
’96, afterwards instructor at Emerson till 
1897, and for the past five years Professor 
of Public Speaking at the University of 
Chicago, has arranged a course of Shake- 
spearian recitals which embraces the gen- 
eral favorites among the master poet’s 
plays, and which he is presenting to au- 
diences of the Middle West with notable 
success. “ Mr. Blanchard believes in the 
educational value of Shakespearian 
dramas. He believes in their moral 
power. He wishes that they might con- 
stantly grace our stage. But since this 
is impracticable, owing to the great cost 
of such productions, the inadequate abil- 
ity of most actors, and the objectionable 
features connected with the stage, he 
trusts that a worthy substitute has come 
forward in the Shakespearian recital, in 
which a great drama is given with a defi- 
niteness of purpose, an artistic unity, and 
a breadth of treatment such as are man- 
ifestly impossible in any presentation on 
the stage.” As Mr. Blanchard himself 
says: “For unknown years to come 
Shakespeare will remain the master in- 
terpreter of human life. The more he is 
studied, the more he will be loved. He 
does not preach, he does not rail, he does 


not consciously try to teach; but his 
subtle thought enters the brain, trans- 
forming the heart and purpose of the 
man. In Shakespeare’s mirror we catch 
a vision of the truth that helps to make 
us free.” 


Benjamin Chapin, Spl. ’95, has just 
made a daring effort in the realms of im- 
personation. On November 1g Mr. Chapin 
appeared in the First Trinitarian Church 
of Lowell, Mass., in an entertainment 
which dealt solely with the presentation 
of scenes from the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, our martyred war President. 
The preparation for such a powerful 
piece of dramatic work must have been 
unending, for Lincoln is one of the peo- 
ple’s idols, and to approach his memory 
for the purpose of artistic interpretation 
and living embodiment would almost be 
regarded as sacrilege by some and hope- 
less of accomplishment by many; there- 
fore Mr. Chapin is to be congratulated 
that he has succeeded in giving a rever- 
ential presentation of an ideal man. 

The Lowell Daily Mail says of Mr. 
Chapin’s work : — 

The large audience present, among which 
were several old soldiers, was afforded a 
treat not only from an entertaining stand- 
point, but also from an instructive view. To 
the members of the older generation it was 
a retrospective reminder of the days of ’61, 
while to the younger generation it served as 
a revelation as to the real character of the 
men that engineered this country to its real 
freedom. Mr. Chapin is a wonderful man. 
Besides being naturally fitted to portray the 
character of Mr. Lincoln, he has made it a 
study, being extensively informed on all sub- 
jects concerning Mr. Lincoln’s life. He is 
considerably over six feet in height, and has 
a remarkable manner of speech, well suited 
to impress upon the listener the real sincer- 
ity, the deep pathos, the sympathy and ear- 
nestness of the man that was and is beloved 
by all Americans. 


Another Lowell paper says, after a 
most complimentary analysis of the im- 
personation : “ All in all, Mr. Chapin’s 
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entertainment is educational, and valua- 
ble as an inspiration to true patriotic 
sentiment.” 

For the benefit of students who are 
interested to know how such subject- 
matter may be handled, the program of 
the entertainment is subjoined : — 


PaRT ONE.—The kind of man he was. 
Farewell to old neighbors (Time, Feb. 11, 
1861. Place, Springfield, Ill). A domestic 
scene at the White House (Time, a few 
spare moments. Place, private rooms). Turn 
of the tide (Time, early morning, July 4. 
1863. Place, the cabinet room). Gettysburg 
address (Time, Nov. 19, 1863. Place, battle- 
field of Gettysburg). The last day of a sin- 
gular life (Time, evening, April 14, 1865. 
Place, President’s room, White House; re- 
calling old memories to Mrs. Lincoln; ar- 
rangements to attend Ford’s Theatre; Lin- 
coln’s strange dream of assassination). 

Part Two.—A day with a master of 
men,—a dramatic sketch in three scenes, 
The characters involved in the action are: 
Abraham Lincoln, President; William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State; Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War; Charles A. Dana, 
Assistant Secretary of War; Benj. F. Butler, 
Major-general of Volunteers; Edward (“ Old 
Fidelity ”), doorkeeper at the White House; 
Sambo Jones, a negro in the Union Secret 
Service; Walter Flood, a Confederate spy; 
and a few minor characters. This sketch de- 
picts Lincoln in mental duels with the strong 
men about him, and shows how he mastered 
emotional and intellectual situations. Mr. 


Exercise is not optional with the student. 
He will find it a necessity to the getting the 
most out of himself. It must not be careless 
and haphazard either, — an occasional walk 
or row; confined as we are in practice-room 
and studio, nothing will do but persistent 
scientific system. What we need is balance, 
—the harmonious development of the whole 
organism and every function, and adjust- 
ment to perfect, co-operative activity. 

Show the world how beautiful and whole- 
some a thing a healthy, athletic, symmetrical 
artist can be. Do not press too far the ath- 
letic; you do not need the physical develop- 


Chapin appears in evening dress and gives 
a dramatic interpretation of the various 
characters. 

Scene 1— At the War Department. Time 
— Morning. The unique personality of Lin- 
coln, his caution, gentleness, firmness, gener- 
osity, humor, and tact. A President above 
the fling of insult or misunderstanding. 

Scene 2— The President’s Room, White 
House. Time—Noon. Lincoln’s literary 
taste. His infinite patience and great per- 
sonal power over all sorts of people; intro- 
ducing his peculiar vein of humorous sally, 
retort, and illustration by anecdote. 

Scene 3— The War Department. Time 
— Evening. Lincoln’s power to reconcile 
antagonistic forces. “ And we ’ll all pull to- 
gether, for in union there is strength.” 


Married. 


Harriet May Piper, ’99, to Fred Elmer 
Pomeroy, Dec. 18, 1902, at Parsonfield, 
Me. 

Edna Mills, ’98, to John Yates Gibson, 
Dec. 26, 1902, at Saratoga Springs, 
Nave 

Alice Brownell, ’02, to John Edgar 
Mowatt, Nov. 26, 1902, at Denver, Col. 

Florence Blackwell to Albert Mason 
Harris, ’93, Dec. 31, 1902, Mount Ver- 
non, lo. 

Mabel Clare Millison, ’o2, to Eugene 
Arnett, Dec. 25, 1902, at Wichita, 
Kan. 


ment of a prize-fighter to do the best work 
in art. You need that balance spoken of 
above, in which any one function is at its 
best because all are; and because, also, 
no one is cherished at the expense of 
others. Such is the design of exercise. The 
Pedagogue asked the representative of the 
chief system of physical culture in America 
what the purpose of that system is. In reply 
he pointed out the obvious but much blinked 
at fact that a singer or player needs a fully 
and exquisitely developed organism as the 
primary condition of successful performance. 
—. E. Conservatory Magazine. 
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Music vs. Oratory. 
THE expressive arts of music and ora- 
tory are so closely allied that study of 
the one has reflective benefits upon the 
pursuit of the other. The significance 
of this truth, however, is little realized 
by the average student. 

Recently, a student of music who had 
not an overabundance of health or vital- 
ity, and consequently a lack in the power 
of execution, was advised to enter Emer- 
son College for a year or so of personal 
development and improvement. The ad- 
vice was set aside on the ground that 
her whole attention heretofore had been 
given to music, and time would be wasted 
that was not applied directly to her “ life- 


work,” therefore why should she study 
oratory ? 

To all such hesitants it might be said 
that it is worth a great deal to be able to 
step out of the routine in a single line of 
progress, to be able to get a new point of 
view of one’s self and one’s work, to see 
by the swift revelation of inspection from 
a different angle the true nature of the 
obstacle which blocks the pathway. For 
example, if one is studying music it is 
well to realize that since music is expres- 
sion in its most volatile and difficult form, 
a year or more spent in studying expres- 
sion in its elemental and personal aspect 
would be time not lost, but gained. To 
gain command of the agents of expres- 
sion in their most every-day use would be 
to gain greater command of the powers 
of musical expression. The laws of ex- 
pression are universal in their applica- 
tion to every phase of life. 

All arts are akin; consequently, there 
is all the more reason why a person who 
intends to make music, art, literature, or 
oratory his or her life-work should study 
and understand the principles of art de- 
velopment and the highest standard of 
art criticism which are universally ap- 
plicable. It is only as we measure our- 
selves according to the highest stand- 
ard of criteria and learn to analyze the 
elements of which art is composed that 
our work becomes truly worth while. 
And if our work is not truly worth while 
it is not worth the doing. Moreover, if 
we would progress far let us lose no op- 
portunity to broaden the scope of our 
mental horizon in all that touches upon 
our work. Let us entertain a noble hos- 
pitality to every allied activity of mind, 
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and freely acknowledge the interdepend- 
ence and possibility of helpfulness con- 
tributed by each to each. 


ad 


Elsewhere in the Macazine will be 
found a goodly list of paragraphs ex- 
tracted from personal letters of the 
alumni to the Dean, extending congratu- 
lations on the new alliance between 
music and oratory. And yet though the 
number of extracts be large, it presents 
only a small proportion of the continuous 
stream of enthusiasm which pours in 
with every mail. The verdict is bound 
to be unanimous in favor of this new 
step forward, and the alumni and all the 
friends of the institution feel assured of 
its steady growth in usefulness. 

ag 

It gives us pleasure to present with this 
number of the MaGazINE such an excel- 
lent likeness of Mrs. Agnes Knox Black, 
one of the new teachers who came among 
us with the beginning of the second 
semester. Her presence in the College 
is an inspiration and a help to all those 
who are privileged to attend her classes. 
No less interesting are the courses of 
work presented by Miss McQuesten, 
while the large numbers composing the 
audiences of Dr. Black attest to the 
popularity of his subjects and methods. 
Next month we shall offer the third 
in the set of portrait series, Miss 


McQuesten. 
+ 


In a former issue of the MAGAZINE 
there appeared an interesting study by 
one of our undergraduates, entitled 
“The Ethics of the Histrionic; In 
Actor and Audience,” which as Part I. 
dealt with that phase of the subject 
which related to the actor exclusively. 
The second part of the same essay will 
be found in another column of this 
number, wherein is set forth the more 
complex phase of theatrical influence 
upon the race. The double essay shows 


evidence of careful thinking on the part 
of the writer, and the problem is one 
which is fascinating to all dwellers in 
modern civilization. 


ad 


Among the many good things afforded 
on the program of Saturday lectures this 
year have been the four lectures delivered 
by Dr. Richard Burton, of the University 
of Minnesota. His course was upon the 
ever-interesting topic of the drama, sub- 
divided under the several heads of “ The 
Drama as a Social Force,” “‘ The Drama 
as Literature,” “The Drama of the 
Past,” “* The Drama of To-day.” Since 
it was neither possible nor advisable to 
present these addresses to our readers 
in the stenographic form of their delivery, 
we have taken the method instead of 
preparing careful outlines of Dr. Burton’s 
remarks, thereby preserving all the main 
points of his arguments for the benefit 
of the students’ note-book. The first of 
the course was published in the November 
issue, the second in the present issue, 
and the two remaining will appear in the 
numbers immediately following. 

Another course of lectures falling 
upon alternate Saturdays is the one now 
in process of being delivered by Prof. 
William G. Ward, which takes up “ The 
Development of Art,” illustrating the 
different steps of growth with lantern- 
slides. Owing to the nature of these art 
picture talks it is not practicable to give 
any adequate report or even outline of 
them in the MaGazinre. Nevertheless, 
the course has awakened a great deal of 
interest, and many requests have been 
received for some kind of a report 
upon it. Therefore, in an early number 
of the MaGazInE the Study Outline de- 
partment will contain a complete syllabus 
of the principles involved in the series 
of talks, which will doubtless serve the 
purpose of students who desire such 
memoranda for reference and further 
thought. 
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Ir may possibly be to some minds a new 
phase of the subject of voice to look at 
it in its relation to health, but it is cer- 
tainly a very interesting and important 
phase. The great London medical or- 
gan called Zhe Lancet once made this 
remark without comment—that in St. 
Petersburg no singer had died of con- 
sumption during the past quarter of a 
century; and yet in St. Petersburg con- 
sumption prevails more than any other 
form of chronic disease. Is not that 
statement worth stopping a moment to 
think about? Here is consumption at- 
tacking every class except the singing 
class. Now, there must be some special 
physiological reasons for this result, and 
it is a few of these reasons that I wish 
you to consider at this time. In consid- 
ering them we shall study the vocal or- 
_gans in regard to their natural and ab- 
normal uses. I am going to start with 
an affirmation from Scripture — that the 
voice is either a savior of life unto life, 
vocally considered, or of death unto 
death. Its right use builds up and de- 
velops the vital powers more than any 
other kind of gymnastics. It enables 
the body to resist disease as no other 
form of gymnastics does. It is a power 
greater than we can describe in enabling 
a person, not only to resist disease, but 
also to stop it when it already exists. 
Persons who knew me years ago have 
asked me what I have done that has 
made me so much stronger than I used 
to be, and I have said, “It is physical 
culture.” And I mean by that phrase to 
include vocal culture. For instance, this 
lecture might logically be included among 
my lectures on physical culture, although 


I have not so nominated it. I have called 
it vocal culture, and by way of confirm- 
ing what I say, I will tell you my per- 
sonal experiences in the matter of health 
in relation to the voice. Before I made 
voice culture and physical culture studies, 
I had been in public for some years, and 
had become, to put it mildly, dyspeptic. 
I had had chronic dyspepsia for twelve 
years. If there ’s a dyspeptic in the 
room, I am sure I have his sympathy. 
Finally, my lungs had begun to give 
way, so that I had two ulcers on the 
left lung, and tubercles were said to have 
formed upon the right lung. Well, when 
you look at me to-day, and see a person 
in perfect health before you, you would 
ask what has built me up, and brought 
this great change — what has given me 
this large chest in comparison with the 
one I had then. My chest then was so 
narrow that I could easily put my thumb 
against one shoulder and my middle fin- 
ger against the other. My chest since 
that time has grown out of due propor- 
tion to my hands, and so far as dys- 
pepsia is concerned, I do not think I 
need to say anything about that to-day. 
What has done all this? I can —use- 
ing the terms in their largest meaning — 
say that it was physical culture and 
voice culture. That is a mere affirmation 
on my part, and in order to illustrate to 
you what principles must be involved in 
order to make voice culture a promoter 
of health, and since we shall be obliged 
to some extent to trace the vocal action 
in its relation to the vital organs, I will 
begin with the voice as it starts from the 
vibration of the vocal cords. 

As I have told you in previous lec- 
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tures, the voice begins with the vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords and is resounded 
by chambers above or below, according 
to the rate of vibration. If the voice is 
used properly, there is no irritation of 
the mucous membrane that lines these 
resounding cavities. If the voice is used 
properly, the tendency is to toughen, to 
strengthen, the mucous membranes; if 
improperly, the tendency is to irritate 
the mucous membranes and cause dis- 
ease. The mucous membrane begins 
with the lips and with the nostrils, and 
it continues in one unbroken whole, as it 
goes through the nares, the mouth, the 
throat, the larynx, the trachea, the bron- 
chial tubes, the air cells; also down the 
cesophagus, stomach, and throughout 
the whole of the alimentary canal. 
This membranous lining is continuous 
throughout, and the different parts of it 
are so in sympathy with each other that 
if you irritate it at one point the result 
of that irritation may be felt in any part 
of it. For instance, if you irritate the 
mucous membrane in the pharynx or 
throat, the result may be felt in the nares 
in the form of catarrh, or in the bron- 
chial tubes, when it is called bronchitis ; 
it may even be in the stomach, and there 
may be catarrh of the stomach —all 
proceeding from the irritation at some 
one point; perhaps, we will say for illus- 
tration, the pharynx. On the other hand, 
an irritation in the mucous membrane of 
the stomach may be reflected upon the 
pharynx, upon the nares; and catarrh, 
or what is commonly called catarrh of 
the nares, may be produced by an irrita- 
tion of the stomach. I knew a person 
whose stomach was so sensitive to cheese 
that if you stuck a fork in a piece of 
cheese, and then let him put the fork in 
his mouth, the mucous membrane was ir- 
ritated — at least, he said so. How much 
his mind had to do with it I do not 
know. But this much was certain — 
very soon after he had eaten a piece of 
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cheese he had the appearance of one 
who had taken a violent cold. The 
cheese was not suited to his particular 
stomach, and caused irritation there; 
that irritation was reflected upon the 
nares, and the result was acute catarrh. 
He did not suffer from this trouble ex- 
cept as it was brought on by some indis- 
cretion in the use of the stomach. This 
gives us a little idea how sensitive the 
mucous membrane is, and how needful 
it is to care for it. 

Now some people speak so as to irri- 
tate that mucous membrane in the phar- 
ynx. This is a very common fault, and 
is often noticeable among clergymen; 
and when this irritation has gone on 
until there is chronic congestion of the 
tissues ulceration frequently follows, and 
then it is denominated clergyman’s sore 
throat. This kind of sore throat often 
takes clergymen permanently out of the 
pulpit, if it has gone on until the person 
is hopelessly diseased. But the disease 
called clergyman’s sore throat is not 
confined to clergymen; school-teachers 
have it, sometimes singers, auctioneers, 
and generally speaking, all classes of 
persons who talk a great deal are sub- 
ject to it, except the scolds. I am seri- 
ous in this statement,—a scold never 
has it. Why? Because the scold always 
means what she says at the time. She 
means it before, but not after. But that 
which this point suggests we will reserve 
for discussion under another topic. 

Now the voice evidently must be so 
used as to prevent this irritation in the 
pharynx, because irritation there may 
spread to any other point —it may cause 
derangement of the stomach through 
this sympathy between the different 
parts of the mucous membrane; it may 
cause irritation of the bronchial tubes, 
and bring on coughing; it may continue 
until the lungs themselves are involved, 
and may finally result in consumption. 
I will not attempt to tell how far it may 
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extend its influence, or how detrimental 
it isto the whole body. But I say enough 
when I say the disease is something to 
be dreaded, and it is also something 
that can be avoided by a proper use of 
the voice. 

Let us seek the cause of the pharynx 
becoming irritated by the use of the 
voice. Look at this cast a moment, and 
you will see the tongue, the mouth, and 
the pharynx there right at the back of 
the throat. Many persons in speaking 
allow the tongue to come too near the 
pharynx; the consequence is that there 
is not room for the voice to properly 
form itself there. As the vibrating col- 
umn of air attempts to reach the outer 
world, it has to pass through this nar- 
row aperture; the consequence is that it 
rubs, chafes, and irritates the mucous 
membrane right at that point. It would 
irritate the tongue just as much as it does 
the back of the throat, because it rubs 
just as hard against the back of the 
tongue as against the throat, only the 
mucous membrane on the tongue is 
tougher than the mucous membrane on 
the pharynx. I think the tongue has 
perhaps a kind of hereditary toughness. 
How many persons have been to me to 
have their throats examined, and I have 
found they were actually bringing on 
chronic congestion in the pharynx by 
holding the tongue too far back in speak- 
ing and singing. People are more apt to 
do this in speech than in song, though 
some singers do it. 

What, then, will relieve this condition 
of clergyman’s sore throat? Why, speak- 
ing habitually with the back of the tongue, 
the roots of the tongue, further away 
from the pharynx, and allowing a larger 
space there. If a person has clergyman’s 
sore throat, even until ulceration has 
taken place, it will get well without med- 
icine of any kind if he will prevent the 
cause. Now it seems a very easy thing 
to prevent the tongue from coming too 
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near the pharynx, and yet it is a point 
that I must dwell upon. The back of 
the tongue directs the tone — tells it, so 
to speak, in what direction it shall go. 
It may direct it forward; it may direct it 
at any angle between directly forward 
and directly up. A line directly forward 
and a line directly up would constitute a 
right angle. Now the tongue can direct 
the voice to a point between these two 
lines, and it is one of its offices to do so. 
We hear more or less said about the tone 
being brought to the front. If the tone 
is brought to the front, what is it that 
directs it to the front? Why, it is the 
back part of the tongue that gives the 
forward impulse. That expression of 
bringing tone to the front is not, per- 
haps, a very distinct term, yet it is used 
very much. We all have a kind of gen- 
eral idea of what it means; but though I 
do not define it at this time I want to 
have you understand what it is that 
brings it forward —to understand that 
the result depends entirely upon the an- 
gle the back of the tongue takes habit- 
ually. If it is habitually in one direction, 
it aims upward; if habitually in another, 
it aims forward; if habitually in another, 
it aims between the two, in the front and 
upwards. If I direct the tone above the 
vocal cords, it is by this agency of the 
back of the tongue that I do it; I do 
not say the sides do not sympathize 
somewhat, but it is chiefly the back of 
the tongue. If the tongue be held suffi- 
ciently back, it aims it against the phar- 
ynx, causing an irritation there; if it is 
not drawn back quite as far, it may aim 
the tone directly above it into that higher 
region. 

Now we should notice,* though not all 
of you can see this cast, how rough the 
back part of the vocal tube is — how full 
of sharp, ugly angles. Back of this line 


*As suggested in an earlier number, the student 
should refer to the diagram of the vocal organs to be 
found on page 32 of ‘‘ Psycho Vox.” 
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where I draw my finger now you see 
how rough the cavities are. You know 
by previous lectures I have given that 
the shape of the resonant chamber gives 
the quality of the tone. Therefore you 
can see at once that the tone resounded 
in that region, shaped by those rough 
angles, would necessarily be rough, and 
would have harshness about it. I can 
still further say that the tones which are 
formed back of this central line are in 
common with those of the brute cre- 
ation; the tones in front are the humane 
tones — the tones that belong to human- 
ity, as distinct and separate from the 
animal. If I confine my voice to that 
part back of my hand, my tone will be 
brutal; if it has freedom to go forward 
towards the front of my hand, the voice 
is humane — belongs to the human; be- 
longs to the noblest sentiments, to be- 
nevolence, reverence, integrity, sympa- 
thy ; to all those high and noble senti- 
ments of human nature that Christianity 
develops. You may ask the question, Is 
not man animal as well as human? Cer- 
tainly, he may be animal, but he ought 
to have more than the animal character- 
istics. We should all have a strong ani- 
mal power within us, but woe is he in 
whom that animal power is confined to 
the animal. The animal should serve 
the human, and that character in man 
that rises no higher than the brute is 
even worse than the brute creation. The 
lower animal is simply a limited form of 
creation, but a man becomes something 
lower than the animal when he holds his 
animal propensities, his animal forces, 
solely within the realm of the animal. 
The animal is to serve the human, the 
brute is to serve the divine, that by this 
clue you may recognize the ‘character of 
men; for what is voice but the expres- 
sion of character? So the voice, when 
confined to this part, which is the brute 
part of the vocal organs, has something 
worse than the brute in its tone — there 
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is something fiendish, something devil- 
ish, in it, both in the sound and in the 
way in which it affects you. But if there 
is no limitation in the production of tone 
at this point, even though it does not 
travel forward to reach these beautiful 
upper chambers of resonance, there is 
nothing offensive in it. The evil then 
comes from the fact that the voice is 
confined to these parts alone — not from 
the fact that it does resound from those 
parts. The resonance of the human in 
the pharynx is very similar to the reso- 
nance in the pharynx of the animal, and 
in neither is it unpleasant, providing it 
is not confined there. Man’s voice is to 
have all the strength of the brute ele- 
ments in it, and it is to have something 
more; and if you cut off the something 
more, you may obtain worse still, be- 
cause you have prostituted it— brought 
it below its natural sphere of use. These 
organs must be held in such a free posi- 
tion that the tone could travel to the 
front if it were on sufficiently high a 
pitch. If there be any dominion of evil 
in your voice, examine the position of 
the tongue to find the cause. 

When the tongue is held at an angle 
well forward the tone is directed into the 
human part of the voice, or, as we say, 
in front, thus giving the beautiful tones ; 
and those tones do not harm the throat, 
and never bring on these diseases. That 
tone which is beautiful to the ear is not 
harmful to the throat, but helpful. The 
person who punishes you by giving you 
a voice which is confined in the throat 
by the tongue reaps the measure of his 
misdeeds. ‘‘ With that which ye measure 
it shall be meted to you again.” So you 
can always have this satisfaction — if it 
is a Satisfaction: that when the person 
is pouring out his tones on you so hard 
and harsh, hurting you and your feelings, 
it is hurting him worse; that you are 
having vengeance on the spot, for he is 
tearing his throat to pieces. 
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My next question is to ask how the 
voice is related to the stomach other 
than through the sympathy of the mu- 
cous membrane. Here we wish to say of 
the stomach, although its office is to se- 
crete gastric juice, which digests the food 
taken into it, that this function of diges- 
tion is much quickened by the movement 
of the stomach asa whole. The stomach 
is so situated in the body that when a 
person is using his voice rightly during 
the production of a tone his stomach is 
taken right between the diaphragm and 
the abdominal muscles, and there pressed 
firmly between them. Not only the 
stomach but the liver is held in this 
manner between the abdominal muscles 
and the diaphragm. Now, during the 
production of a tone the diaphragm is 
lowered, the abdominal muscles brought 
up towards it—seizing between them 
the liver and the stomach, pressing them 
hard. Then when you let go, when you 
stop your tone, the stomach and the 
liver are released. It is the alternate 
pressure and relaxation of these muscles 
upon the stomach and liver which pro- 
motes the health and vigor of those or- 
gans. If they are never pressed at all, 
they would become inoperative; if they 
should be under pressure con inually 
and never relieved, they would become 
inoperative. Itis a physiological law that 
all the functions of the body operate by 
pressure and relaxation alternating. All 
through the arterial system the same 
law obtains: the arteries are alternately 
pressed and relieved by the action of 
muscles which perpetuate the circula- 
tion. It is thought by some modern 
writers on consumption that the disease 
begins in the stomach. This we will not 
touch upon at present, since we must 
consider that terrible disease called dys- 
pepsia. It is a terrible disease, yet we 
sometimes laugh, as if there was some- 
thing absurd about it. What of its cure? 
First, give food and enough of it. A 
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great many people think they will starve 
dyspepsia to death, and so they won’t 
eat, because the stomach is too weak. 
Well, now, you might perhaps starve 
dyspepsia to death, only you may meet 
with death before dyspepsia is starved 
out. You may have heard the story 
about the Dutchman who was troubled 
by visitations from a certain great dog 
that used to come into the shop to eat 
his sausages. One January night his 
wife missed him from the warm bed, and 
on going to find him, discovered him 
outside in his night clothes, holding the 
dog up by the paws. “What in the 
world are you doing?” she asked. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘I’m going to freeze 
the beast to death.” Now there was 
just as much sense in the Dutchman’s 
logic as there is in trying to starve 
dyspepsia. Feed, feed, feed. Take a 
good meal—then take some voice ex- 
ercise. Any part of the human econ- 
omy will waste from either over-use or 
under-use. Constant pressure upon it 
causes it to weaken and diminish in 
strength and size. A constant letting 
alone produces the same effect. Work 
and rest, work and rest—that is the 
nature of the human economy. 

I can show you more clearly how the 
stomach is aided by describing the exer- 
cises from which I derived benefit. 
Right in the midst of my worst condi- 
tion, so far as my lungs and stomach 
were concerned, I applied to Professor 
Parkerson (no longer living), who had 
been a teacher in Italy for twenty years. 
The Italians have the best voices in 
Europe, and better voices than the 
voices of America. If you want to find 
the best voices this side of Asia, go 
to Italy and hear the native Italian 
speak in his own language. The Italian 
method of voice is native to them. 
They do not speak or sing in a way 
to hurt their vocal organs. It is not 
something they have taught each 
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other scientifically —it has come down 
to them through the influence of their 
environment. This Professor Parkerson 
had made long and special observations 
of the Italian voice. Whether what I 
am going to speak of was one of their 
exercises was not the question — he did 
not claim it was; but he claimed it was 
something that helped to bring about the 
right results. I do not teach it to you, 
because I think there are other exercises 
we do that involve this same principle 
while involving many other things be- 
sides. That is the reason I do not give 
it as a separate exercise. But | will 
mention it to illustrate a point. The 
professor wanted me to exercise what he 
called the diaphragm, but what I will 
call more truly the abdominal muscles; 
he wanted me to take this exercise. 
[Here Dr. Emerson gave an illustration. ] 
I kept at work on that exercise months 
afterwards. I was paying my $5 a lesson 
for private lessons, and I thought best 
to get all the benefit out of the exercise 
that I could. I asked Professor Parker- 
son, as almost every pupil asks a teacher, 
how soon after eating I should practise, 
and he said one and a half or two hours 
after meals. I reckoned it up—two 
hours after breakfast, two hours after 
dinner, two hours after supper. I said I 
could not afford to lose all this time, 
since I wanted to get in ten hours’ prac- 
tise a day. As I had the dyspepsia I 
thought I could not be much worse off, 
so I began immediately after dinner, de- 
spite my teacher’s advice. I found 
pretty soon that I was hungry before 
supper! I did not for some time think 
that anything vital was coming of the 
matter. The dyspepsia went as the 
hunger grew, and by and by the trouble 
was to get enough to eat—that has 
been my difficulty ever since. In taking 
my voice exercise so soon after eating I 
was fulfilling the great law of the exer- 
cise of the digestive organs, a great law 
of nature, and I did not know it. 
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Now that is just what you are doing 
in singing or speaking, or using the voice. 
The muscles which produce tone act 
upon the stomach, upon the vital organs, 
upon the whole alimentary canal, be- 
cause the abdominal muscles not only 
take up between them the stomach and 
the liver and the diaphragm, but they 
also take up the contents of the viscera, 
so that they all get that repeated pres- 
sure and relaxation they need. There is 
no use in any mortal’s having dyspep- 
sia — it is something to be ashamed of. 
But still I would speak with charity. If 
you have it now you need not keep it 
long. You can get rid of it by setting 
the stomach into activity. Lazy, good- 
for-nothing stomach! Put on the whip 
of the muscles; it will begin to secrete 
gastric juice —it will secrete more of it, 
and better by that action. 

One word in regard to the lungs. Dis- 
ease of the lungs, unless it be from 
traumatic causes, thatis, external, always 
begins in the apex or top of the lungs. 
This matter came to my notice some 
years ago while I was in the medical 
college — in this way. The lecturer was 
lecturing on consumption—it was no 
other than Dr. Polk, who has perhaps 
written the best things ever written on 
pulmonary diseases — he was associated 
with the great Church, of Paris. He said 
that when the air entered the lungs in a 
healthy person it went immediately to 
the base of the lungs and afterwards 
filled the apex, and that for some time 
before consumption began the apexes 
were not filled, consequently were in a 
collapsed state. He went on to say how 
disease and disintegration came in con- 
sequence. I went to him after the lec- 
ture, and had long conversations with 
him at various times. I was especially 
interested in any question of consump- 
tion, because it was hereditary in my fam- 
ily. For many generations my people had 
died from pneumonia or something akin 
to it, and this last generation the Emer- 
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sons have been swept off to an alarm- 
ing extent by the dread disease of con- 
sumption. But how to defend myself 
against it? I asked Dr. Polk whether 
there was no way by which we could 
continue to fill the apex of the lungs, so 
that consumption could not set in. 
“ None that we know of,” was the reply. 
“Could we prevent it if we could con- 
tinue to fill the apex of the lungs with 
every inspiration?” He believed, as all 
other great writers have believed, that it 
could not be prevented. I said, ‘Is 
there no possible mechanical means by 
which we can do it? What is the 
trouble?” He said, “The nervous sys- 
tem has gone down so low that it will not 
give you proper respiration.” My very 
agony of fear drove me to investigate 
this subject. I came finally to the con- 
clusion, by careful observation, that air 
did go to the base of the lungs when 
taken in, and did not fill the top. Our 
casual consciousness on that matter is 
not correct. How can we force air into 
the apex? The apex comes above the 
opening where the trachea divides into 
the bronchial tubes. Therefore when 
the air tries to come out I must stop it 
for the brief space of a second, and then 
it will be pressed into the apex of the 
lungs. What means shall I use to ac- 
complish this purpose? Obviously there 
seems to be nothing but the vocal 
cords. Therefore I decided that the 
vocal cords would act in the necessary 
manner. Upon examination it was found 
that the apex in my lungs did not fill, at 
this time to which I refer. This was 
alarming. I was bound to have them 
fill. At last I discovered that by closing 
the vocal cords here in the larynx the 
air would press into the apexes, and fill 
them. So for years since then I have 
taught that we must learn to use the 
vocal cords in expiration. The best il- 
lustration of this principle you can find 
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in the animal kingdom is afforded by the 
puppy. Take a puppy and listen to its 
breathing ; you will find that after he has 
taken his breath in, and after it starts to 
go out, there is a little snap, and if you 
listen carefully you can trace that snap 
to the larynx. In a healthy puppy the 
vocal cords shut for an instant after 
inhalation, and that keeps the air in 
the lungs until it is pressed into the 
apex. 

With this hint I went to work with 
myself and others, and the results have 
been most delightful, more than I could 
expect — and this too in cases where the 
nerve tone had gone down sufficiently to 
prevent the apexes from filling. Much 
has been said about the uses of the vocal 
cords. That point I shall have to touch 
upon and then leave the subject. I once 
wrote an article and sent it to one of the 
medical journals on this point, showing 
that the vocal cords had two uses— 
one for the voice and the other for res- 
piration; that the vocal cords were 
used in the production of vocal tone, 
and also to hold the breath for full ex- 
pansion in the lungs. I was puzzled to 
know whether it was the lower voice 
cords or the superior, the false cords, 
which performed this office, and was 
never able to determine this until after 
much experimentation I was able to per- 
ceive the strength and activity of the 
false vocal cords in this respect; then 
I came to the conclusion beyond ques- 
tion that it was the false vocal cords 
that held the air in the lungs. There- 
fore that solved to my satisfaction the 
use of these upper or false vocal cords. 
It has been thought by physiologists 
that they have no use —that they have 
perhaps belonged to some period of 
evolution, but are without use in the 
present day. I believe, however, that 
their use is to prevent consumption by 
filling the apex of the lungs. 
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The Drama as Literature.* 


RICHARD BURTON. 


To emphasize the statement already made 
that the endowed theatre will surely come 
to pass, and that we are on the eve of 
the event, it is interesting to note what 
has recently been said touching this 
thought by E. S. Willard, the English 
actor, in an interview published in a 
Boston paper: ‘I realize the difficulties 
of establishing a national theatre in Eng- 
land, but nevertheless I believe it to be 
a thing of short time. On my return I 
intend to establish a stock company with 
a fund for pensions. An actor feeling 
that he is established for life will strive 
for artistic excellence. . . . I am willing 
to give my life to the furtherance of this 
plan.” 

The majority of actors express them- 
selves in favor of the national-theatre 
idea, but there are one or two like Jo 
Jefferson who are pessimistic on the sub- 
ject. His reply, however, is somewhat 
humorous and evasive, begging the ques- 
tion. Charles Hawtrey, another English 
actor, thinks things are good enough as 
they are. We can but deprecate the an- 
tagonistic attitude wherever we may find 
it, for the holders are quite behind the 
times. But is not dignity added to the 
man and to the profession when such a 
statement is made by an actor of the 
rank of Willard? 

However, we are to consider to-day 
the question, Is the drama literature? 
Is a play, as such, literature? The ques- 
tion may seem ridiculous upon the first 
asking, since the finest literature in the 
English tongue has the dramatic form, 
and to-day literature has its place upon 
the stage. Nevertheless, we must make 
answer, Not at all. What is a play any- 
way? Surely, to tell a human story by 
the literal action of human bodies within 
a limited space called a stage. 


No novel, strictly speaking, can be 
constructed of pure dialogue. No matter 
how dramatic the plot may be, there 
must be employed the narrative form, or 
the descriptive method of telling the 
story by indirection. Therefore we come 
to see that again, strictly speaking, the 
play need not be considered as liter- 
ature. One has only to see a pantomi- 
mist company perform to perceive that 
there need not a word be spoken to move 
an audience both to laughter and tears. 
And true it is that these elemental dumb- 
shows will be a success financially, while 
the drama involving the higher emotions, 
Shakespeare for instance, will lose money. 
And even Shakespeare is never acted as 
written. The Booth prompt-books are 
adaptations of older forms used by Gar- 
rick. Mr. Booth was perhaps the most 
reverential student of Shakespeare of the 
English-speaking theatre, but we find 
that in his acting-versions again and 
again he cuts out ruthlessly all passages 
not directly contributing to the dramatic 
action. Take ‘ Hamlet,” for instance, 
and note the Queen’s speech descriptive 
of the drowning of Ophelia. In the Booth 
version you will find it cut in the mid- 
dle, and eight or ten lines of the purest 
poetry are rejected for the reason that 
their narrative form takes an appreciable 
amount of time from the movement of 
the scene. 

It is intensely true that the older drama 
contained too much narrative and sub- 
sidiary material. We have to-day one 
hundred years’ improvement on the ¢ech- 
nigue of Shakespeare. Indeed, skill in 
mere mechanical construction has be- 
come so common that it is now the fash- 
ion to sneer at stage-carpenter work and 
the wzliterary drama. Yet in a sense the 
mechanical craftsman is not so far wrong. 


* Brief outline of lecture delivered before the students of Emerson College. 
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The underlying object of any play is to 
tell a story by certain means other than 
language. 

Why demand a drama that has a liter- 
ary quality, that depends on the adven- 
titious aid of speech? Because there is 
such a thing as a true and legitimate 
marriage of poetry and the stage, and 
the consummation of this union is near 
at hand. Then there will be all the dif- 
ference in the world between a drama 
and a spectacle, between a literary 
draughtsman and a stage craftsman; 
then there will be dramatic literature, 
fine languaged and permanent. The 
courtship is rapidly progressing, and 
much is being done that is more impor- 
tant and more permanent than ever in 
establishing this literary atmosphere in 
the purlieus of the theatre. 

First, current plays are being pub- 
lished as not before for the past six or 
eight years, in the belief that such are, 
in a sense, pieces of literature. Among 
the American play-writers who have at- 
tained this dignity are Clyde Fitch, Au- 
gustus Thomas, and Bronson Howard. 
But the claim for literary distinction is 
truer of the English authors than the 
American. Pinero and Jones both make 
the double appeal of book and stage. 
The public are aroused to take some in- 
terest in the new form of dramatic liter- 
ature. R.H. Russell now publishes beau- 
tiful editions of modern drama and act- 
ing editions of Shakespeare. All of these 
facts are straws upon the current of the 
times. It is significant to remember that 
there was not a play a few years ago 
making a literary appeal. To-day we 
find the “book of the play” on sale at 
each performance in some theatres, and 
this fact signifies in some sense the dawn 
of the literary drama. 

Then the constant and irritating dram- 
atization of novels means more than 
mere co-operation of success. It means 
that authors are awake to the possible 
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retroactive influence of book-plays, and 
this means a drawing-together of fiction- 
writers and dramatists. Yet the methods 
employed by either are necessarily dif- 
ferent, and always must be so. To the 
student it is a most interesting study to 
note the difference in the quality and 
point of appeal of the dramatic element 
in play and novel. That which is most 
dramatic in the reading is not the most 
dramatic in performance. For instance, 
take Rostand’s “Cyrano,” one of the 
great dramatic efforts of our time, in 
which a true poet makes visual and con- 
crete his mental conception. Now, in 
the reading of it, the most peerless mo- 
ment in the whole play is when Chris- 
tian, the feeble lover, being stricken down 
in battle, mortally wounded, begs Cyrano 
to tell Roxane who had really written the 
partnership love-letters, fearing the loss 
of her love as a result, and Cyrano, after 
searching for Roxane and unable to find 
and tell her, rushes back to the dying 
Christian, bends over and whispers, “I 
told her all, and she loves you still.” 
This is the finest point in the psycholog- 
ical drama. But see it acted, and the 
psychological moment is snowed under 
in the storm of noise and uproar of a 
fresh attack of the enemy. The only ap- 
peal to the spectator is the coarse, ob- 
jective one of a military onslaught. This 
example fully proves the value of hav- 
ing a play in literary form, for unless 
read beforehand this moment of psycho- 
logical climax would never be recognized 
in the midst of distracting din. So let 
us find two kinds of enjoyment in every 
good play: first, the reading, and then 
the seeing. 

There is a general agitation of the 
question of an endowed theatre and the 
literary drama throughout the land. The 
editorial writers are devoting space to 
the consideration of these subjects, one 
of such editorial comments appearing on 
November 28 in the Boston Zranscript, 
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All of which treatment may be likened 
to a certain amount of sharpshooting be- 
fore the actual war. 

To contrast the literary drama with 
the unliterary, let us ask, What are the 
qualities necessary to constitute a liter- 
ary play? First, the play to have per- 
manent value, to come within the do- 
main of literature, must have e/emental 
interests. Elemental interests may be di- 
vided into two general classes; namely, 
the self-regarding and the altruistic in- 
stincts. Then again, the full range of 
elemental interests is dominated mainly 
by love, with a dash of ambition. This 
statement of course applies to the classi- 
fication made above, as well as giving a 
different means of classification. We 
must be careful, however, to use a defi- 
nition broad enough to cover all varia- 
tions from a common type, which are in- 
finite in possibility. Of course there are 
plays to-day upon the boards which do 
not pretend to make this appeal of ele- 
mental interest. For example, the con- 
coction which is called farce-comedy, for 
the reason that we have to call it some- 
thing, though it might as well be styled 
hasty pudding! With the evolution of 
theatric ideals this abomination will be 
eliminated from our playhouses, and so 
also will much that is now tolerated of 
morbid, subtle, and degenerate interest. 
To place artistic emphasis on that which 
life does not emphasize is a sin. 

Second, truthfulness must be an ele- 
ment of presentation in the literary play. 
This is an age of truth-seeking and truth- 
getting, and dramatic writers as well as 
actors are criticised from this point of 
view. Especially is this true of eccentric 
character-work. Take, for instance, the 
two Irish parts in “ A Bird in a Cage,” 
which, by the way, has three good acts 
and a fourth of the coarsest melodrama, 
a result almost inconceivable in a man 
of such artistic possibilities as Clyde 
Fitch. The critics reverse this verdict, 
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however. But to return to the Irish 
parts; Harrigan is true to life, while the 
woman who plays with him presents a 
Bowery affectation, a caricature. In her 
case there is a lack of truth for the sake 
of effect, and we see only an actress try- 
ing to give her impression of an Irish 
woman, instead of the Irish woman her- 
self. 

Truth is an expression of art, and dia- 
logue is an expression of literature, and 
the expression of the words of the dia- 
logue in the mouths of players should, 
by right, add value to the thought of the 
author. Many managers (who of course 
blame the public) insist they must do 
away with blank verse. The desire for 
prose is the outcome of the age’s desire 
for truth. It is very true that verse is 
not natural to every-day life. Even in 
the most romantic moment of a man’s 
existence he does not rise to the heights 
of expressing his feelings in poetry, and 
in real life all love scenes are inarticulate. 
Nevertheless, it is not at all incongruous 
to represent love scenes upon the stage 
with all poetic accessories of environment 
and language. And why? Because every 
true lover thinks poetry, even though he 
is powerless to phrase his thoughts in 
appropriate words. Not only that, but 
when his inmost being is swaying to the 
rhythm of poetic feeling he is apt to be 
absurdly ashamed of his better self and 
hide it from sight under cover of the 
dreariest commonplace. It is therefore 
perfectly legitimate for the drama to re- 
veal the world of true romance. 

Men of the dominant position of Ros- 
tand and Hauptman believe in the evolu- 
tion of the literary drama, and that we 
need poetry in this most democratic form 
of literature. It must be remembered, 
however, that poetry does not signify 
mere adornment. There is poetry of mo- 
tion and poetry of action. And above 
all there is poetry of-simplicity as against 
ornament overlaid on a body of thought. 
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Thus a play to make permanent liter- 
ature must be sane, and moral, in its 
largest untheological sense. One is puz- 
zled, however, in these days to draw the 
line between normality and abnormality ; 
for if we pause at D’Annunzio, what shall 
we say of Pinero? To choose between 
plays we must have regard to their mo- 
tives, and discard any with a motive out- 
side the straight line of progress. It is 
comparatively safe to judge the drama 
by this standard. 

The literary play, also, will make use 
of language to enhance action. As an il- 
lustration of what is meant by this take 
one scene from the fourth act of that 
beautiful play “ Rosemary.” Concerned 
in the story are an English country 
squire of forty, a silly couple in a run- 
away marriage, followed by the irate 
parents. There is a breakdown. The 
young couple remain with the country 
squire for a day or two. They are so 
young as to be in love only with love, 
rather than with each other. The squire 
admires the sweet girl and she is at- 
tracted to the squire. There is an un- 
conscious yet an obvious falling in love. 
Then comes the wedding breakfast, and 
when the young pair are about to set 
forth she hands to the squire, dumb in 
his grief, a sprig of rosemary, with the 
words: “ Rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance.” Then at their departure he 
stations himself at the window and bows 
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his head on his arm. The situation ex- 
plains itself without any words— but 
note how the words add just the neces- 
sary touch and give a literary enhance- 
ment of the scene, 

Then in “ Paolo and Francesca,” by 
Phillips, we have another illustration of 
the same thing. Phillips’s ‘“‘ Paolo” is 
great poetry, but not so effective on the 
stage as Barker’s, nor D’Annunzio’s 
‘“‘ Francesca da Rimini.” Nevertheless, it 
has some fine dramatic moments in it 
which are wrought up to the utmost by this 
literary enhancement referred to. In that 
great situation where the husband strikes 
the lovers to death, and they are brought 
forth still and cold, the scenic effect in 
itself is all that need be asked, yet the 
poet adds words, two lines that give 
poignancy to the picture of rage and 
despair : — 

‘* She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have such hair! 
Cover her face. She dazzles my eyes, She died 
young.” 

It is not to be denied that the words 
add to a situation, intense enough in it- 
self, that subtle inference which ampli- 
fies unconsciously the meaning of the 
thing seen. Therefore, when we find 
in a dramatic creation the imaginative 
interpretation of human life robed in 
symbolic word-suggestion, we may say 
that the play has attained the rank of 
literature. 


Pbysical Culture for Wurses. 


Miss Lena D. Harris, ’oo, who is at 
present in the University of Chicago, 
sends the following tribute to physical 
training, written by a cultured woman, a 
graduate of the Boston City Hospital. 
Miss Gross is principal of the Grace 
Hospital Training-School, in Detroit. 


where Miss Harris successfully taught 
the Emerson system of physical culture 
last season. Miss Harris says, ‘‘I hope 
that every training-school for nurses will 
have a course in physical culture.... I 
send it [Miss Gross’s testimonial], think- 
ing it may be of value as a new sugges- 
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tion in extending the introduction of our 
work.” 


I am convinced that physical culture is of 
the greatest importance for nurses, both dur- 
ing the years of training and, later, during 
the equally arduous life of private nursing. 

The benefits to be derived are both phys- 
ical and mental. The nurse, above all other 
workers, requires a strong, well-developed 
body, together with a sound, well-balanced, 
cheerful mind. Given a sound mind in a 
sound body, I know of no better way for pre- 
serving and developing the body and pro- 
moting cheerfulness of mind than in the sys- 
tematic practice of the various exercises of 
a good course in physical culture. 

Of the many benefits to be derived I will 
content myself with outlining the follow- 
ing: — 

First, the general development of the mus- 
cles. The tendency is to the over-exercise 
of some muscles and the under-exercise and 
consequent degeneration of others. This 
general exercise, combined with the mental 
training involved, gives the sense of control 
of the body, which, in turn, reacts upon the 
mind, and develops mental as well as phys- 
ical poise. 

Second, the correction of faulty habits of 
standing, walking, etc. All teachers of nurses 
are familiar with the tendency among nurses 
to become stoop-shouldered and narrow- 
chested. This is due to the necessities of the 
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work, but may be overcome, the shoulders and 
back straightened, and the lungs strength- 
ened, by the proper exercises. 

Third, the improvement in the circulation 
from the general exercises, and especially 
the breathing exercises, is perhaps of the 
most vital importance, all the organs of the 
body being thereby benefited. We have the 
brain cleared, the mind quickened, the whole 
body trained to do its bidding, in a way that 
brings joy to mere living. 

Fourth, rest for the tired nerves. What 
nurse is not familiar at times with the condi- 
tion of tired, strained nerves? The habit of 
physical culture will do wonders to rest and 
soothe, to promote sleep, to renew the vital 
force. 

Lastly, I shall speak of the added charm 
of grace which comes to those who know 
how to control the body, doing away with 
self-consciousness or any suggestion of awk- 
wardness. But above all comes the abound- 
ing joy, the life more abundant, growing out 
of the harmonious relation of the glad mind 
and the well-trained body. 

I would urge upon all superintendents of 
training-schools for nurses to make physical 
culture a part of the regular curriculum, and 
in this way teach nurses how to acquire and 
maintain the perfect physical condition so 
necessary to the highest success. 


LUCETTA J. Gross, 
Prin. Training School, Grace Hospital, 
Detroit, Mich. 


In Hector and Hudience. 


II — Aundtence. 


FREDERICK H. Kocu, ’03. 


IN a previous article we endeavored to 
determine the ethical influence of the 
histrionic art upon the personal charac- 
ter of the actor—an dividual prob- 
lem; in the present discussion we will 
seek to discover the ethical significance 
of the histrionic with respect to the audi- 
ence — a race problem. 

The theatre is probably the most pop- 
ular institution in our social system of 


to-day; it costs our people millions of 
dollars annually for its support ; it affects 
vitally all classes of society, and is more 
potent in its influence to-day than ever 
before ; it is fascinating, irresistible. And 
what may be the potency of the theatre 
in the ethical culture of the race; what 
the value received for this great expen- 
diture; what is the real ethical signifi- 
cance of the play to the people, the ua- 
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derlying motive of the audience in wit- 
nessing such a dramatic presentation of 
human life? That is our problem. 

The fundamental element in the pop- 
ularity and potency of the histrionic (in 
that it differs from the other fine arts) is 
its actuality. Its power over the human 
mind is by means of incidents from life 
actually enacted before the audience by 
human agents. In other words, the power 
of the stage lies in its presentation of 
human life in action; the direct and nat- 
ural result of the innate desire of the hu- 
man mind to comprehend itself, to solve 
its own mystery, to see itself from out- 
side itself. The problem of the play, 
then, is essentially the problem of the 
ethical life of the people ; and the stage 
may well be taken as an index of the 
“ethos” of the people who support it, mir- 
roring asit does the ideals of their own 
conduct, whether it be in the lower plane 
of mere material sense-gratification or in 
the higher plane of the soul’s quest for 
truth, goodness, and beauty. 

So we find all stages of development in 
histrionic art, even as we find all stages 
of appreciation corresponding to the dif- 
ferent steps in the ethical evolution of 
the race. Hence the very wide variety of 
stage presentations, from the primitive 
museum, circus, and vaudeville type, 
through the varying stages of the spec- 
tacular, sensational, and melodramatic 
forms, before we reach the “ legitimate ” 
drama as consummated by Shakespeare ; 
and finally the mighty strains and sym- 
phonies of the Wagnerian grand opera, 
where the histrionic merges itself with 
music to produce a composite art of tre- 
mendous power in its appeal to the im- 
agination and the emotions. When we 
consider these many diverse forms and 
offshoots of the “legitimate ” histrionic 
art, and its far-reaching scope, we are at 
first well-nigh overwhelmed in our at- 
tempt to explain its ethical philosophy. 
But as in other great social institutions, 
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so here, the problem of the theatre be- 
comes a comparatively simple one when 
we go back to an analysis of the funda- 
mental motives of its individual constit- 
uency,— the audience. 

As above stated, the stage but reflects 
the ideals of the individuals who sup- 
port it; and as we find all planes of in- 
dividual ideals and all stages of ethical 
development in the individual, so we 
find all forms of theatric productions to 
meet the various demands of different 
classes of society. In briefly tracing, 
then, the development of the inborn dra- 
matic instinct in the ethical evolution of 
the zndividual, we may arrive at a clearer 
perception of the problem of the histri- 
onic with reference to its influence upon 
the “ ethos ” of the race. For by Heckel’s 
Biogenetic Law (nowuniversally accepted 
as fundamental in the science of life-de- 
velopment) “the individual repeats within 
himself the history of the race.”” To apply 
this to the development of the histrionic 
art in the race, let us consider the relation 
of the different forms of theatric presen- 
tation to the different stages of develop- 
ment in the individual, and hence, by 
Heckel’s law, in the race. 

The small boy is wild with delight at 
the prospect of a circus coming to town 
—a circus with its big gilded wagons, its 
gay-colored trappings, its wild animals 
of every description, from the mammoth 
“Jumbo ” elephant to the den of writh- 
ing boas, its livid-painted clowns, and 
the aggregation of natural wonders and 
monstrosities in the “side-show.” This 
is the zenith of his universe of desire 
and histrionic appreciation, and his little 
soul is overflowing with happiness. But 
we must consider that he is as yet only 
in the “smadll-boy stage” of his ethical 
evolution. . . . As he develops and his 
mental universe widens on every side, 
his ideals gradually change — very slowly 
at first, but certainly. Now he has at- 
tained his ‘“‘teens”’ and he begins to as- 
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similate in a measure the ethical stand- 
ards of the society of which he is a 
member, and his vigorous boy-life and 
the enthusiasm of his rapidly developing 
youth begin to assert themselves. He 
takes up the stories of travel and adven- 
ture, reads the wild tales of Henty and 
Oliver Optic and Trowbridge with great 
avidity in his endeavor to satisfy his 
craving for the heroic in life. He likes 
the plays where many people are shot on 
the stage, but always does he demand a 
certain right order of things by reason 
of his new-developed ethical standards. 
The hero must always defend the inno- 
cent girl and kill the villain; the villain 
cannot escape and satisfy his sense of 
the fitness of things. He has now ad- 
vanced to a higher ethical universe and 
is forming very definite ideas of the 
“rightness ” and conviction of truth and 
honor and the “‘ wrongness”’ and neme- 
sis of falsehood and dishonor — though 
he scarcely realizes it as yet. He wor- 
ships power — physical supremacy to be 
sure, yet not wholly this. There is in the 
average youth a deep moral undercurrent 
which recognizes right as well as might. 
This, then, is the “ youth stage” in the 
ethical evolution of the individual. 

As in the individual, so also in the 
race we have all stages of development, 
and hence all stages of histrionic appre- 
ciation. In considering, then, the dif- 
ferent forms of theatric presentations 
with reference to their ethical efficiency 
in the culture of the race, we must always 
consider them, not absolutely but relative 
to the ethical status of the audiences 
for which they are presented. The popu- 
lar-price play-house, for instance, with 
its dramas of intense situation, of ex- 
travagant burlesque, of highly 
colored melodrama, is not to be set down 
as unethical and untrue in its influence. 
Far from that, it is fulfilling a very nec- 
essary mission in our social system, by 
providing a good, wholesome histrionic 


and 
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bill of fare to the audiences in “ doy and 
youth stages” of the ethical evolution of 
the race. They will doubtless grow to a 
higher sense of appreciation as the race 
advances its ideals. We cannot expect 
them all to be ideal “ grown-ups” in 
taste, in the present order of things, but 
we should respect and encourage their 
ethical sense of right and truth inso- 
much as it has been evolved. The spirit- 
ual ideals of the race are not attained by 
a sudden bound, but by slow and labored 
stages. 

So we find all forms and stages of 
histrionic art, and must judge their 
various effects upon the audiences not 
absolutely but relatively, always bearing 
in mind that different degrees of ethical 
and esthetic appreciation must of neces- 
sity call forth corresponding phases of 
histrionic production. And though, as 
we hold, the problem of the theatre is 
not a problem of the histrionic intrinsic- 
ally, but a problem intimately inter- 
woven in the “ethos” of the race, we 
do believe the histrionic art of and in 
itself does cherish a great motive for 
ethical progress. For does it not present 
the ethical ideals of life in most attrac- 
tive and potent form, by means of life 
itself? Does it not idealize the true, the 
good, and the beautiful by setting forth 
the conviction of truth, the fallacy of 
error; the reward of goodness, the 
nemesis of unrighteousness; the har- 
mony of beauty, the incapacity of de- 
formity; thus inculcating higher stand- 
ards of conduct in the race ideals ? 

On the stage of the theatre we are 
afforded a remarkable opportunity for 
the study of human nature in its most 
intimate social and personal relations. 
We are shown a page torn from the book 
of life, re-enacted for us by living, human 
agents — not the imaginary characters of 
books and pictures, efficient as they are 
in themselves. Human life is enacted 
for us in its right relationship and proper 
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perspective, showing “virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form.” 
The people on the stage before us speak 
here as if quite alone; they act their 
real selves; their innermost motives are 
truly revealed to us, and it is given us 
to study the vital human _ problems 
both individual and social in all their 
emotional complexes and volitional ac- 
tivities. The lesson of the footlights is 
presented to us simply and truly without 
any of the dogmatic theories of philoso- 
phy or “ wooden ” theology of religion. 
We are shown the inevitable nemesis 
of an unethical career and the reward of 
the ethical life —by a concrete illustra- 
tion of the great law of cause and effect 
as applied to human conduct. Because 
of this /z/e-study is the theatre fascinating, 
dealing, as it does, with human issues in 
terms of humanity itself. 

Again, by means of the histrionic art 
we can study not alone the individual 
and social ethics of the present day, but 
we can live sympathetically in all cen- 
turies, in all climes, feel sympathetically 
the emotions of all ages, and study the 
ethical progress of all peoples that have 
patiently or restlessly played their part 
in the mighty drama of the evolution of 
the human race. Before us is enacted 
the pageant of the past; the life of cen- 
turies long dead is brought back once 
more in all the reality of its own period, 
to throb again in its slumbering pulses. 


And what a valuable means this in the 


study of the development of races whose 
footsteps have now forever ceased to 
leave their impression on the history of 
the present! So with equal facility the 
histrionic presents to us the ethics of the 
past as well as the present, and we may 
form a vivid idea of the desires and 
pleasures, of the passions and pains, of 
peoples long since passed away, and 
whose only records are now found in the 
musty manuscripts of dusty archives and 
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crumbling bones of cathedral tombs. 
And by thus coming into an intimate 
study of the ethical conditions of the 
past we should be the better able to 
cope with our own race-problems as they 
shall present themselves in the future, 
as well as get a broader perspective in 
our own individual conduct. 

It is now our purpose to direct our 
attention briefly to some of the less favor- 
able aspects of the “theatrics ” of to-day, 
and to investigate the influence of certain 
abnormal, and we feel tempted to say 
degenerate offshoots of what we hold to 
be the true histrionic art. We consider 
the criterion of efficiency of the histri- 
onic, as of the other fine arts, to be 
judged by its capacity to serve the human 
race. This is the final test of all art: 
Does it serve the highest interests of hu- 
manity? Does it inculcate higher ideals 
in the race? We believe, as we have be- 
fore stated, that the true spirit of the his- 
trionic art is educationa/, and that it does 
cherish the culture of higher ideals of 
conduct. 

But this claim is not to be sustained 
for all forms of stage productions that 
appear to-day under the guise of the his- 
trionic form; and here we desire to dis- 
criminate against those forms which we 
are led to believe not true, because they 
do not truly serve human interests, but 
rather cater to the lower plane of the 
‘“‘race-ethos.”’ We refer to such presenta- 
tions as are intended primarily to excite 
the sense-feelings of the audience, 
whether by the brilliant tinsel and whirl- 
ing maze of the comic opera chorus- 
girls, in the assumed gaiety of their arti- 
ficial hothouse lives, or by the morbid 
“ problem-plays’’ which tend to induce 
hyper-emotional states of mind in the 
audience and result in abnormal sense- 
dissipation, not only unethical but “ un- 
hygienic” and destructive in effect. 

William Winter, Dean of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, and our 
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foremost dramatic critic in this coun- 
try, writes very positively concerning the 
above-mentioned “ problem-plays,” in a 
recent magazine article: ‘Their only 
practical effect is to fill the mind of the 
observer with images of immoral charac- 
ter, pictures of licentious life; to set the 
imagination brooding upon iniquities, 
and to sadden the heart with an almost 
despairing sense of human frailty.” 

Again, the influence of the inferior 
vaudeville attractions (and often of the 
so-called “‘ high-class’’) is upon the whole, 
we believe, unethical and very often pos- 
itively immoral in character. It is often 
claimed by patrons of these vaudeville 
variety-shows that they receive beneficial 
relaxation when tired in nerves and 
body. These performances certainly do 
effect a change in the state of mind of 
the spectator for the time, but whether 
by constructive or destructive means is 
to be questioned. We believe such sense- 
excitement decidedly doubtful in its re- 
storative effect upon spent nerve and 
muscle, and that such sense-stimulation 
affords no real hygienic results. 

Certain it is that greater permanent 
relaxation would be found in a simple 
pastoral play, bright with the sunshine 
of fields and flowers, warming the heart 
with the wholesome atmosphere of its 
simple home-life, and making us to for- 
get our petty troubles in the wooing sym- 
pathy and freedom of God’s outdoor life. 
After all, how many of our cares and 
troubles spring directly from the arti- 
ficial social ramparts with which we 
folk of the great city have walled in our 
compacted strenuous lives? 

Even in relaxation does the stern law 
of cause and effect hold its fixed course, 
and as we sow in the higher planes of 
conduct we reap in the higher world of 
ethical culture; but if we sow in the 
lower plane, can we expect to reap in the 
higher? So we are led to conclude that 
in the sense-exciting spectacular visions 
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of the comic opera, in the morbid plays 
of passion, and surely in the coarse sug- 
gestions of the low vaudeville (with an 
emphatic question-mark too after many 
things in the so-called “ high-class”’), we 
have an influence upon the audience 
which is at best dangerous, and which 
we believe tends to destruction rather 
than construction of ethical ideals, and 
may be placed on a par with the influ- 
ence of “yellow-back” literature, as 
breeding unsound standards of conduct. 

We have space in this discussion for 
but a brief analysis of the psychological 
relation of comedy and tragedy, and their 
relative ethical effects upon the audience. 
Extreme and opposite in their nature as 
they appear, we will find upon careful 
analysis that their influence upon the 
audience is not so widely different after 
all. In comedy the motive that prompts 
the smile or laughter from the audience 
is the sympathetic appreciation of the 
humor of the situation evolved by the 
actors in the play. We smile with Rosa- 
lind in her “ make-believe” method of 
instructing Orlando in the art of wooing ; 
we chuckle with Petruchio in his “tam- 
ing of the shrew’’; and laugh as heartily 
as Sir Toby himself in his revel scenes. 
In tragedy, on the other hand, we are 
deeply impressed by the fatal nemesis of 
a course of unethical conduct ; moved to 
deepest sympathy by the inevitable results 
of the law of moral retribution; to hatred 
of the perverse powers of evil. We are 
touched to the heart by the pangs of 
Lady Macbeth’s guilty conscience in the 
sleep-walking scene; moved to infinite 
sadness for the melancholy Prince Ham- 
let as we follow his fatal course to its 
forced catastrophy ; we are incensed to 
bitter hatred for the villain Iago, and 
our eyes are filled with tears at the death- 
bed of the sweet and innocent Desde- 
mona. Surely this is the response of sym- 
pathy aroused in our human hearts by 
the suffering of a human fellow-soul. 
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So we find the underlying emotion es- 
tablished in the audience by the true his- 
trionic art, whether in comedy or trag- 
edy, a genuine sympathy for the human 
life presented ; a response to the spirit 
of ethical fellowship that makes all hu- 
mankind kin, and is the key-note of all 
our human affections and social relations, 
— the sympathy that is fundamental in 
the evolution of the ethical ideals of the 
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race. And in cherishing and educating 
this spirit of universal sympathy the his- 
trionic art has a most important mission. 
By its vivid presentation of human life, 
— in terms of life itself,— of truth,— not 
realism, but /¢ruth idealized,—it be- 
comes a vital factor in the perfection of 
ethical ideals; in the realization of that 
which tends to the consummation of the 
summum bonum of the race. 


Student helps and Study Outlines. 


OUTLINE OF Topics AS AN AID TO THE STUDY OF BROWNING’s “ SAUL.” 


GERTRUDE CHAMBERLIN. 


In many of Robert Browning’s more com- 
plex poems the main idea is susceptible 
of more than one interpretation. This is 
the case in “ Saul.” 

The various versions of the main idea: 
power of prayer; power of music; 
power of love ; argument for immortality; 
influence of a great personality. 

It will readily be seen that these ap- 
parent differences resolve themselves in 
the point of view. The consensus of 
scholarship determines the accepted ver- 
sion. 

The poem is a dramatic lyric. 

Lyric poetry concerns itself chiefly 
with emotions of the composer’s own 
mind (originally sung to the lyre); char- 
acterized as subjective in contradistinc- 
tion to epic. 

The dramatic element, —confict of 

ideas or emotions. 
Bible story. 1 Samuel xv. 23. 

Dramatis persone presented in stanzas 
I.-V. 

The main outline of the poem may be 
considered under : — 

I. Music (instrumental and song). 
II. Improvisation. 

III. Oratory. 

Three factors to be considered in the 
study of a work of genius, — the age, the 


personality of the author, the story or 
situation. 

Browning the poet of situation (Walter 
Pater). 

Beneficence of evil. 


I. Music. 


1. Instrumental. Stanzas V., VI., VII. 
(2) Nature music (Orpheus). 
(6) Help tunes — epoch-making 
tunes. 
2. Songs. Stanza IX. 
(2) The physical joys of life. 
(6) Joys of human relationship. 


II. IMPROVISATION. 


Beginning of improvisation. Stanza 
XIII. 

The pause for prayer. Stanza XIV. 

The great situation of the poem. 
Stanza XV. 

The hinge of the poem. Stanza XVI. 
(of one line). 


III. ORatTory. 


Beginning of oratory. Stanza XVII. 

The argument for immortality. Stanzas 
XVII. and XVIII. 

The prophecy. Stanza XVIII. 

David finds his way home after the 
conflict. Stanza XIX. 
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College Hews. 


Auf Wicderseben. 


On the morning of January 24 Miss 
Anne Blalock stood upon the platform in 
Chickering Hall to conduct the physical 
exercises for the last time. The school 
gave her a farewell greeting, hearty and 
long, so that when the Dean came for- 
ward to make his announcement to the 
school regarding Miss Blalock’s depart- 
ure for the South he said that we evi- 
dently knew about it already. Then ina 
few well-chosen words he paid tribute to 
her as a faithful worker, as one who had 
seen long service in the College, but who 
retires at this time from the teaching 
profession to take up an industrial mis- 
sion in her old Georgia home. Further- 
more, he said that he could but see a 
breaking of the ranks with regret; for 
aside from mere sentimental considera- 
tions, an institution owes its teachers 
other than money value. A school is 
made by the work of its teachers, and to 


their earnest personal effort owes its up-' 


lifting. Miss Blalock, he said, however, 
had received such a brilliant opportunity 
to further an interest which had long lain 
near to her heart in connection with the 
industrial school founded by her for the 
colored race that she had asked to be 
released from her contract to the Col- 
lege, and not wishing to stand in her 
way he had consented, being able to 
do so more easily than otherwise because 
of the new workers joining the teaching 
force at this time. Then with the wish 
for the heartiest God-speed in her new 
work, the Dean concluded, and the school 
responded with a long amen of applause. 
Miss Blalock spoke briefly in farewell, 
assuring the students of the host of 
treasured loving memories which she 
should bear away with her, to which they 
had contributed not a little. 


Tbe Gymnasium Work. 


During the week following the Christ- 
mas holidays the Seniors and Postgrad- 
uates who are taking gymnasium work 
were delighted by the announcement of 
Dean Southwick that he was going to 
make them something in the nature of a 
New Year’s gift, if they did not think it 
was too far past the season for that sort 
of thing. Thereupon, he said that for the 
remainder of the college year he had 
made arrangements for the use of the 
Posse Gymnasium for all of the drill 
work, in place of St. Agnes Hall, in 
which the classes had been held hitherto. 
Shouts of rejoicing greeted the glad ti- 
dings, for while the hall had served its 
purpose very well, still there were some 
details which left much to be desired. 

The work has gained a new impetus of 
interest since its transplantation, and the 
different sections of the practice classes 
are attaining energy and precision in the 
drills and evolutions. The dressing-rooms 
and the shower-baths are greatly appre- 
ciated, the proximity of gymnasium and 
college is a factor in saving time, and 
above all the “strenuous” atmosphere 
of a fully and finely equipped gymnasium 
is a tonic in itself, while the strict neces- 
sity of being on time demands prompt- 
itude and exactitude of all who would 
get the most good out of their drill pe- 
riods. In short, the Dean’s New Year’s 
gift is highly acceptable. 


The Emerson College Congress. 


With the end of the first semester, the 
‘congressional year ” came to its close, 
and accordingly the election of officers 
for the ensuing term was held at the 
opening session of Congress on Thurs- 
day evening, January 29. The ticket pre- 
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pared by the Nominating Committee was 
unanimously elected, and upon adminis- 
tration of the oath of office by the retir- 
ing Vice-President the candidates were 
duly qualified to serve. Since it was nec- 
essary to devote the entire evening to the 
transaction of miscellaneous business, 
the further discussion of the very inter- 
esting bill on Criminal Reform presented 
by the Senator from Indiana was post- 
poned until the following meeting. 

The new list of officers is as follows: 
President, Mr. Paul; Vice-President, Mr. 
Lambert; Speaker of the House, Mr. 
Beecroft ; Clerk, Miss Anderson; Treas- 
_ urer, Miss Perssons. 

Any student of the College desiring to 


join the Congress should hand his name. 


to the Clerk of the Congress, or to any 
member of the Senate or House whom 
he may desire to present his name for 
membership. 


The Southwick Literary, 

At one of the early meetings of the 
Southwick Literary Society a year ago 
Miss Edith Coburn Noyes delighted all 
who heard her in a most inimitable 
rendering of ‘“‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Consequently, when Miss Tatem, presi- 
dent of the Southwick Literary, appeared 
before the school one morning recently 
to announce the next entertainment of 
the society, Miss Noyes’s name blending 
with that of “ Peg Woffington” was the 
signal for round upon round of hearty 
applause. 

With happiest anticipations, a large 
audience gathered to greet Miss Noyes 
on the afternoon of January 30. Nor 
were these anticipations disappointed, 
for again were time, place, and self for- 
gotten by every auditor while the scenes, 
the action, and the people evoked by the 
witchery of her art held sway upon the 
boards. Miss Noyes is unparalleled for 
directness and simplicity in expression ; 
not a moment of self-consciousness mars 
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the perfection of effect in her work. 
Indeed, her effects are so simply and 
easily achieved that we do not always 
realize what marvels of art they are. 
We must remember, however, that it is 
really great art which successfully con- 
ceals art and seems only to hold the 
mirror up to nature. The society is 
fortunate to be able to present entertain- 
ments of such rare merit. The music of 
the afternoon was the first fruit from our 
newly made alliance with the New 
England Conservatory. The Ladies’ 
String Quartette gave three numbers 
with skill and exquisite tone color, and 
responded with an encore to the apprecia- 
tion of the Allegro Vivace. 

The program of the afternoon was as 
follows :— 


Andante Cantabile, op. 11 Tschaikowsky 
Ladies’ String Quartette 


Act I. Scene I.— Peg and her acquaintances of 
the green-room. 

a. Morris Dance 
6, Touch Dance ' 
Ladies’ String Quartette 


Act I. Scene II.— Hebe or Thalia, the old or the 
new love. 
Allegro Vivace flerman Mohr 
Ladies’ String Quartette 


Act II. Villany exposed and wrong made right. 


Edw. German 


DRAMATIS PERSONAZ: 


Sir Charles Pomander 
Who husbands everything except his soul 
Ernest Vane 
An admirer with whom Mrs. Woffington is in love 
Colly Cibber 
Poet-laureate, and retired actor and dramatist 
James Quin 
A humorist, a glutton, and an honest man 
James Triplet A poor painter, actor, and dramatist 
Shai Ede \ Critics of the day 
James Burdock Mrs.Vane’s old country servant 
Colander 
Head domestic of Vane’s London establishment 


Hunsdon Sir Charles’s servant 
Call-boy Of Theatre Royal, Covent Garden 
Lysimachus Triplet’s little son 


Peg Woffington 
A great actress and a noble woman 
Mabel Vane A devoted wife 
Mrs. Triplet 
Once a poor actress, now poor in health, and 
sharing Triplet’s poverty 
Kitty Clive 
An actress with whom Mrs. Woffington always 
exchanges stinging satire 
Roxalana Tr iplet’s little daughte 
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The Rappa Gamma Dance. 

The dance given by the Kappa Gamma 
Chi Sorority on the evening of January 
8, with Pierce Hall as the scene of 
festivities, was a charming affair. The 
members of the sorority proved to be 
model hostesses, and no detail was 
omitted which would conduce to the 
pleasure of their guests. The evening 
was matronized by Mrs. Southwick, Mrs. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Barron, and Mrs. Hicks, 
and Dean Southwick honored the 
occasion with his presence. 


A Sorority Spread. 

Young’s Hotel was the scene of a most 
pleasant occasion on the evening of Jan- 
uary 31, when Miss Margaret Lindsey 
entertained the Kappa Gamma Chi So- 
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Great bunches of La 
France roses were placed about the re- 
ception-rooms, while palms and ferns 
were artistically grouped around the din- 
ing-room. Ata round table covers were 
laid for eighteen, and at each place was 
a spray of lilies-of-the-valley, that flower 
dearest to the heart of every Kappa girl. 
The table was almost entirely covered 
with pink carnations and maiden-hair 
fern, and the color scheme was further 
carried out by the pink shaded candles 
which shed a soft light upon the happy 
company. A white cake, upon which 
Father Time told a tale in tiny pink 
candles, formed the centre piece. When 
the candles were lighted the girls sang a 
sorority song written for the occasion by 
one of the members. 


rority at dinner. 


Alumni 


Alumnt Assoctation Meeting. 


The third of the series of alumni 
meetings arranged for the season of 
1902-03 was held in Room I. of the 
college building on January 15. Miss 
Anne Blalock was chairman of the pro- 
gram for the afternoon, and had taken 
for her subject ‘Gothic Architecture,” 
upon which she talked for some length, 
illustrating her charming discourse with 
fully eighty lantern-slides. Owing to the 
nature of the program and the ensuing 
dim, religious light, the reading of the 
records and report of the treasurer was 
dispensed with, and President Kidder 
introduced at once the speaker of the 
afternoon, who was already well known 
to her audience. 

While it is to be regretted that some 
reproductions of the beautiful pictures 
illustrative of Gothic art could not be 
given in these pages, yet the sum and 
substance of the lecture makes a valu- 
able addition to the note-book of the 
student, even though the parts merely 
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descriptive of the numerous slides are 
necessarily omitted. With the exception 
of these excerpts, Miss Blalock’s re- 
marks were as follows : — 


Our interest in the study of architecture 
lies chiefly in the fact that it is a history of 
influences which moved upon and domina- 
ted masses of men, thereby making their 
work interpretative of the spirit of the age. 
In all art products there is the trace of the 
thoughts amid which they grew. That ele- 
ment which is inevitable in art and architec- 
ture gives it its charm; for the “artist’s pen 
or chisel seems to have been held and guided 
by a gigantic hand to inscribe a line in the 
history of the human race.” 

Art, being the natural servant of religion, 
necessarily expresses the height of the 
human soul in a given hour, and thus it 
springs from a necessity as wide as the 
world. The dramatic, concrete expression 
of human life always has charmed the world 
and always will. Art is the externalizing of 
inward, invisible impulses. It is thought 
fixed, not fluid. It calls a halt to wild, un- 
tamed imagination and makes it pause be- 
fore the mystery of form. What so per- 
fectly expresses the majesty and sublimity 
of Egyptian thought as the Pyramids, the 
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temple at Karnak, or the vocal figures of 
Memnon? Where is the symmetry, the 
balance, the perfection of Greek ideals better 
revealed than in the matchless beauty of the 
Parthenon, which lifts its marble pediments 
into the azure sky? Again, what more truth- 
fully interprets the utilitarian spirit of 
the Roman than those mighty aqueducts; 
what better tells of cruelty and corruption 
than the Colosseum? In like manner, Roman 
Christian Byzantine and Romanesque archi- 
tecture tells of the mighty influence which 
dominated the Roman Empire after it had 
passed under the control of the Christian 
Church. But the stupendous problems of the 
Middle Ages find their best interpretation in 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy” and in Gothic 
architecture. 

The superficial student of history passes 
by the medizval period with slight interest, 
thinking it unfruitful and uninteresting be- 
cause it has been called the “ Dark Ages.” 
The period following the fall of Rome (476 
A.D.) to the accession of Charlemagne (800 
A.D.) is dark only as all periods of germina- 
tion are dark. Gigantic forces were taking 
root; how well, is illustrated in the mar- 
vellous art triumphs of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

It is a notable fact that history follows the 
same organic laws as the plant. There are 
long periods of germination, followed by 
slow, patient, steady growth, —the flower, 
the fruit, the withering, and final decay. 
But the force which a mighty growth of 
civilization has engendered can never be 
lost. As the decaying tree returns its ele- 
ments to the soil to enrich other germinating 
seeds, so one form of civilization or art en- 
riches and reinforces subsequent forms. 
Rome built itself upon Greece, and in turn 
the Germanic races invaded Italy, robbing, 
plundering, breaking up old decadent forms 
of classical civilization, but in turn mastered 
_ by the art, language, and literature of Italy. 
A new, virile stream from the north poured 
down upon the south; a new stratum of 
population was deposited, forming a new 
soil capable of nourishing a better civiliza- 
tion than the world had yet seen. 

The North and the South met, and from 
the union arose a new light which finds its 
most adequate interpretation in the type of 
architecture which we are to study to-day. 
In the midst of the blind, destructive forces 
working during the so-called Dark Ages, 
there were constructive forces also, which we 
must consider for a moment: 
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I, The organized Christian Church, that 
part of it which recognized the supremacy 
of papacy. 

II. The Germanic races, subjecting the 
Roman population to political control, but 
in turn taking up the religion, the language, 
and the customs of the conquered. 

III. The dominion of the Frankish race 
over the other Germanic nations of the con- 
tinent. 

The Teutons were poor in those things in 
which the Romans were rich. They had 
neither arts, nor sciences, nor philosophies, 
nor literature; but they had something better 
than all these,— personal worth. Three 
prominent traits in the Teutonic character 
we must notice. First, capacity for civiliza- 
tion; second, the love of personal freedom; 
and third, a reverence for womanhood. The 
Teutons were of a royal race; they were 
Aryans, and in the Teuton’s love of personal 
freedom lay the germ of representative 
government and Protestant Christianity. 
From his reverence for women grew our 
sacred word “home” and all that it rep- 
resents. 

In order that we may understand the 
essential nature of Gothic art, it will be 
necessary to take at least a cursory glance 
at some of the organized movements of the 
medizval period; namely, monasticism and 
the Crusades. The persecutions which arose 
under the Roman emperors drove thousands 
into the deserts, and they naturally de- 
veloped an organization suited to their needs. 
Monasteries arose on every side which re- 
sulted in great advantages to the new world 
just shaping itself out of the ruins of the 
old. The monks became missionaries and 
hastened the conversion of the barbarians, 
They were the teachers of the day, and 
copyists of ancient manuscripts. In short, 
the monasteries were the conservatories of 
learning during this period. They were the 
chief influence which drew European peoples 
together in a common faith, and made 
possible the Gothic architectural impulse, 
an impulse which represented the combined 
influence of the Christian world. 

The religious zeal, yes, fanaticism, of this 
period is strikingly illustrated in the Cru- 
sades, which swept all Europe like a mighty 
tidal wave. Inspired by the burning words 
of Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard, the 
rich, the poor, the feudal lord, the rude re- 
tainer, rushed into the Holy Land to free the 
sacred places from the profanation of the 
infidel. 
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It was an age of overwhelming vitality. 
Gigantic forces were organizing themsélves, 
and working themselves out in every direc- 
tion. The dominant spirit of the age was 
one of awe and majesty. The individual 
counted for but little. He seemed but the 
child of fate, a puppet in the hands of 
destiny. How unlike the Greek! Free, 
happy children they seem, when compared 
to the medizval men and women constantly 
facing the eternal verities and struggling 
with the overwhelming, woe-inspiring prob- 
lems of human life. On the one hand, the 
Greek revelled in the sensuous beauty of the 
sunset, or whiled away the hours in mental 
and physical exercises of the gymnasia, or 
met his fellow Greek in the proud Olympic 
games, or joined the stately procession in 
honor of their loved goddess Athena. On 
the other hand, the medizval saint sought 
to crush forever the happy, glad life of the 
senses, to put away the world with its snares 
and temptations, to accentuate the soul life 
and humiliate the flesh. 

The Greek youth and the medieval saint 
were both right and both wrong. Our 
modern civilization is an attempt to har- 
monize these two widely different aspects of 
life; but not yet have we struck the golden 
mean. The monks, however, were enthusias- 
tic students of art, and there are few things 
more interesting in human history than the 
spectacle of these cowled builders, struggling 
against all difficulties, laying the foundation 
of that wonderful new system of architec- 
ture which culminated in the matchless 
beauty of Chartres and Amiens. 

[A series of views illustrating the evolution 
of Gothic architecture were thrown upon the 
screen. Notes are presented here of only the 
three principal examples of the Gothic. ] 


Z. Chartres. 


Out of the plain rise two dark and lofty 
spires and an immense grey church. The 
church stands on a long, low hill surrounded 
by a pretty burg. The listless leisure of the 
river suits the quiet place. Its western front 
has not the kingly crowning and the ranks 
of sculptured souls which glorify the mighty 
portals found at Amiens and Rheims. Portals 
are placed together in the centre of the 
front. The building was begun about the 
middle of the eleventh century. Artis the 
expression of man’s pleasure in labor, and 
this fagade is the result of patient labors of 
many generations. In 1507 the northern 
spire was built. Afterwards it was destroyed 


by fire, rebuilt, and then struck by lightning. 
In the enthusiasm of a second rebuilding, 
pilgrims came from all parts of Normandy. 
The duties were directed by a chief. At 
night, the workers formed a procession, 
chanting hymns and bearing candles while 
they moved around the edifice. 

The interior impresses by its sympathy, 
breadth, and grandeur. The great glory is 
in its stained-glass windows, the work of the 
thirteenth century. The providence of heaven 
and the piety of men have saved it through 
the furies of the Revolution. The tones are 
deep and rich and transmit a solemn, sub- 
dued, and mellow light through the vast 
space. It is said to have been the first great 
church devoted to the Virgin, and thus it 
became the shrine to which great multitudes 
made pilgrimages. 


2. Votre Dame. 


Here in the west front we find three mag- 
nificent portals. The sweeping arcade shel- 
ters twenty colossal statues. The church is 
situated upon a little island in the Seine. 
During the French Revolution it was con- 
verted into a Temple of Rationalism, and a 
ballet dancer sat enthroned upon the high 
altar as Goddess of Reason. In 1871 it 
was again desecrated by Communists, who 
set fire to it when obliged to fly. It 
was restored by M. Viollet-le-duc. 

In the great cathedrals of the Gothic 
era, the creators are unknown, individual- 
ity is lost, and the sum of human intelli- 
gence of that day is garnered up. The 
mason was the poet, painter, and sculp- 
tor all in one. Victor Hugo says: “ Notre 
Dame is an overwhelming, yet not per- 
plexing mass, pervaded by a calm gran- 
deur. It is a vast symphony in stone, so 
to speak; the colossal work of man and 
of nation, as united and complex as the 
‘Jliad,’ of which it is the sister; a pro- 
digious production to which all the forces 
of an epoch contributed, and from every 
stone of which springs forth in a hundred 
ways the workman’s fancy directed by the 
artist's genius—in one word, a kind of 
human creation as strong and vital as the 
divine creation from which it seems to have 
stolen the twofold character, — variety and 
unity.” 

3. Amiens. 

Erected 1220-1228. Amiens is inferior 
in dignity to Chartres, in sublimity to Beau- 
vais, in decorative splendor to Rheims, and 
in loveliness of figure-sculpture to Brouges. 


By permission of 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. AMIENS CATHEDRAI 
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And yet Amiens deserves the name given it 
by M. Viollet-le-duc, the “ Parthenon of 
Gothic Architecture.” True it is that in the 
design of Amiens is to be found the crown- 
ing glory of Gothic art, the grand summary 
of principles and constructive forms that 
had been gradually taking shape since the 
beginning of the twelfth century. 

Now that we have looked upon the struc- 
tural form of the Gothic cathedral, seen its 
piers and buttresses, entered through its 
sculptured portals into the mystery of the 
nave, stood reverently before the altar, we 
will consider briefly the essential mental 
characteristics of the Gothic builders and 
their consequent expression in Gothic archi- 
tecture. Following the classification of Rus- 
kin, we consider : 


Ll. Savageness or Rudeness. 


The most emphatic charm of Gothic archi- 
tecture lies in the opportunity given by the 
builders for free individual effort. They 
sought no superficial perfection of limited 
architectural designs; but they broke 
through all servile bondage and declared 
for the freedom of each man employed upon 
the structure to express his own idea. Mag- 
nificent concept! Such work produces men, 
not machines. Creative power was stimu- 
lated, and the result in every part of the 
great cathedrals charms to-day as of old. 


Ll. Changefulness, or Variety. 


This is an inevitable outgrowth of the first 
element of individual effort. Each worker 
being free to express his own idea brought 
endless variety of forms in the sculptural 
ornamentation. The foliate ornamentation 
on each capital is slightly different. Why 
should the architect repeat himself forever? 
Is it any more the mark of a genius in the 
builder than in the painter or musician? In 
our modern life we need to free ourselves 
from the false teaching which has perverted 
our judgment. We have had nothing new in 
architecture for three hundred years. Can 
we not hope that the new century will bring 
into art and architecture new life, and that 
some one of the many significant elements 
of our American civilization may express 
itself through this medium? 

In this element of changefulness the 
Gothic stands in sharp contrast with the 
Greek. Ruskin says it is the strange dis- 
quietude of the Gothic that gives it its 
greatness, — “the restlessness of the dream- 
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ing mind that wanders hither and thither 
among the niches and flickers feverishly 
around the pinnacles and yet is not satisfied. 
The Greek could stay in his triglyph furrow 
and be at peace, but the work of the Gothic 
heart is fret-work still.” 


LTT, Naturalism. 


No one can step into a Gothic cathedral 
without feeling the likeness of its shadowy 
nave, with its interlacing piers and ribbed 
vaults, to the mystery and symmetry of ave- 
nues and interlacing branches of trees. In- 
deed, the cathedral viewed from every stand- 
point is wondrously akin to natural objects. 
In its structure it has been likened to an or- 
ganism, every part of which is essential to 
the fulfilment of the artist’s plan or ideal. 
In the best Gothic work this element of 
structural necessity is everywhere manifest, 
and it is this element of truthful service 
which contributes to its impressiveness. 

The Gothic builder loved nature, loved its 
myriad forms, and his effort was to render 
all its characters with as much accuracy as 
was compatible with the laws of his design. 
Ruskin declares, however, that conception of 
Gothic architecture did not arise from veg- 
etation, but thatit developed into it. “ Gothic 
architecture arose in massy and mountainous 
strength, — block heaved upon block by the 
monks’ enthusiasm and the soldiers’ force. 
As the monks became more thoughtful, and 
the sound of war more and more intermit- 
tent, the strong pillar grew slender, the 
vaulted roof grew light, till they had 
wreathed themselves into the semblance of 
the summer woods at their fairest.” 


LV. Grotesque. 


The tendency to delight in the fantastic 
and ludicrous, as well as in the sublime, is 
everywhere felt in Gothic art. Gargoyles, 
half brute, half human, grin and hiss from 
the parapets of Notre Dame, Rheims, Char- 
tres, etc. The medizval mind was full of 
fear; the world was a great battle-ground 
for the forces of good and evil. The Last 
Judgment was a favorite theme for the 
sculptured ornaments of the central portal. 
At Notre Dame, Paris, the first arcade is 
crowned with human magistrates; but from 
the heights of the towers, images of fiends 
or fantastic dragons look down. 


V. Rigidity. 


In marked contrast to the graceful, flowing 
lines of Greek sculpture is the rigidity of 
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the Gothic builders. The expression is not 
merely that of stability, it is active rigidity, 
a manifestation of that tension which gives 
stiffness to resistance. This is partly due to 
the habit of hard and rapid work among 
northern races, an active resistance against 
cold and famine which the northman is 
obliged to make. Through all is manifest 
the independence of character, strength of 
will, resoluteness of purpose, which early 
characterized all the work of the Germanic 
races. We never lose sight of their tendency 
to emphasize the individual, “to set individ- 
ual reason against authority and the individ- 
ual deed against destiny.” 


VI. Redundance. 


Ruskin defines this mental characteristic 
as the uncalculating bestowal of the wealth 
of labor. The Gothic cathedral was an 
open page which all might read, for it 
represented the sum of the endeavor of 
many generations. Almost all its surface 
was covered with symbols of medizval 
faith. In an age when there were but few 
books, and these in the hands of the priests 
and princes, sculptured symbolism was a 
potent factor in the education of the people. 

All Gothic art was born of a magnificent 
enthusiasm which felt it could never do 
enough to reach the fulness of its ideal, and 
of a vital sympathy with the fulness and 
wealth of the natural world. The cathedral 
was a rich legacy bequeathed from one gen- 
eration to another, each one with unwearied 
enthusiasm eager to give of its best, until at 
last the cathedral front was lost in the 
“tapestry of its traceries.” 

All must forever stand in awe before the 
matchless beauty and sublimity of the 
Gothic architecture, as full of morals half 
defined as life, graceful, grotesque, imagina- 
tion’s very self in stone — and yet when Paul 
would speak of temples, it was not of those 
made with hands: “ Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
Man, the God-image, is the crowning crea- 
tion, for itis his brain which hath wrought 
marvels in stone, and thus the human temple 
is the true tabernacle of the Most High. 


At the conclusion of Miss Blalock’s 
most interesting talk the meeting ad- 
journed until Friday, February 8, when 
Dean Southwick had charge of the pro- 
gram. 
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Personals, 


Elizabeth Randall, ’g5, is still teaching 
in Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Mary Frances Tice, ’98, has private 
pupils at her home in Gansevoort, N. Y. 


Margaret Bidwell, ’99, is teaching Ora- 
tory and Physical Culture in Monroe 
College, Forsyth, Ga. 


Lillian Mae Cairns, ’98, has charge of 
the physical culture and reading in the 
schools of Coshocton, O. 


Grace Anna Cross, ’99, after a long 
and serious illness, died last month at 
her home in Naugatuck, Conn. 


Louise Downer, ’98, has charge of the 
classes in English and in Oratory in 
Miss Kimball’s School, Worcester, Mass. 


Jennie Folsom Morrill, ’99, has scored 
a recent success at the Carnegie Lyceum 
in New York City with her dramatic 
reading of the play of ‘“‘ Hamlet.” 


Mary Elizabeth Cloud, ’o2z, now teach- 
ing in the Palmer Institute, Starkey Semi- 
nary, has presented some very success- 
ful pupil-recitals and dramatic programs 
as the result of her work. 


Grace Chamberlain, ’90, has several 
lecture classes on “ Browning” in New- 
ton and Brookline, besides teaching Ex- 
pression and Physical Culture in Arthur 
Gilman’s School, Cambridge. 


Frances Tobey, ’99, in connection 
with her work in the Denver Normal and 
Preparatory School, is giving a most in- 
teresting public course of ten Lecture- 
Readings on “The Message of Robert 
Browning.” 


Grace V. Correll, ’o2, has classes in 
Oratory in the Orange High School, be- 
sides several private classes in Physical 
Culture. In her own platform work she 
has met with a favorable reception in 
impersonations in costume — “ Madam 
Butterfly ” for instance. 
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Josephine Barber, ’oo, has private 
pupils and class work in Globe, Ariz., 
where her constant aim is to awaken the 
people to new and broader views as to 
the value of and importance of true 
Oratory and Physical Culture. 


Elizabeth M. Barnes, ’98, for the past 
two years in charge of the public speak- 
ing in the Rockville High School and 
the public schools of Hartford, has this 
year introduced the Emerson system of 
physical culture into the same schools. 


Ruth A. Woodwell, Spl., ’93, who is 
in charge of the Department of Oratory 
and Physical Culture in the Chatham 
Episcopal Institute, Chatham, Va., has 
recently directed some very successful 
entertainments in connection with her 
department. 


May N. Rankin, ’oo, who occupies 
the Chair of Oratory in Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., has established in that 
institution the very pretty custom of 
specially celebrating the birthday an- 
niversary of William Shakespeare. This 
year the festival will include a matinée 
production of“ The Merchant of Venice,” 
and a Shakespearian banquet in the 
evening. 


Lydia E. Phoenix, ’93, for the past ten 
years on the faculty of the State Normal 
and Training School, Oswego, N. Y., is 
winning many favorable press notices 
by her recent appearances on the read- 
ing platform. An extract from one such 
is as follows : — 


The secret of Miss Phcenix’s success as a 
reader is her strong personality, together 
with her spiritual appreciation of the selec- 
tion, which enables her to give to each its 
right atmosphere. She has an unusually 
flexible and musical voice, and her voice 
and body are under such perfect control that 
they express exactly the thought she wishes 
to convey. Although Miss Phoenix has been 
before the people of Oswego for eight years, 
her reading was never before so deeply ap- 
preciated as now. 
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Frances Fenwick, ’o1, has charge of 
the Department of Oratory and Voice 
Culture at the Chapin Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Madison Ave., and partial charge 
of the same department at the Cutler 
School, 20 East 5oth St., New York City. 


The work of Albert S. Humphrey, 
’93, head of the Department of Oratory 
in Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., is held 
in high estimation by students, faculty, 
and townspeople alike, and is character- 
ized as “sane and educational.” This is 
his third year in the college, and the 
results in both oratory and dramatic art 
have been highly complimented. On 
January 20 his pupils appeared in a 
carefully staged presentation of ‘‘ As You 
Like It.” 


Mrs. Geo. W. Morgan, Spl., ’96, of 
Detroit, Mich., also writes words of good 
cheer and encouragement to the MaGa- 
ZINE. She says, “The numbers of Vol- 
ume XI. already received are a great 
treat to me. I have not as yet finished 
the course at E. C. O., and the Maca- 
ZINE is the connecting link between the 
past and the future. In the classroom 
the spirit of helpfulness is more or less 
apparent, but away from its magnetic 
and subtle influences, in the private 
study, the MacazIneE is to the student 
what the teacher and class are to the 
struggling orator, — inspiration.” 


Bertha L. Colburn, ’88, has met with 
much favor in introducing the Emerson 
system of physical culture into public- 
school work in Yonkers, N. Y. She also 
has charge of the gymnasium work in 
the High School of that city, in which 
she has applied Emerson ideas to the 
free-standing and light apparatus drills, 
besides coaching the practice of the 
basket-ball team. One-half her time, 
however, is devoted to the teaching of 
elocution and physical culture in New 
York private schools. 
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During the past year Harriette Collins, 
’or, has been gaining wonderful results 
in applying physical culture and vocal 
expression to the needs of the insane. 
The recital given by her pupils in the 
Hospital for the Insane, at Mount 
Pleasant, Io., at the end of her year’s 
work, amazed the members of the State 
Board and the hospital physicians, con- 
vincing them of the value of such work 
for insane people. At this recital her 
pupils gave recitations, physical culture 
drill, and a brief farce, one of her own 
authorship. Such has been the influence 
of her work that the State Board is 
putting teachers of expression in other 
State institutions. 


Elizabeth A. Smalley, ’99, has recently 
entered the High School Faculty of Cor- 
inth, N. Y., as instructor in Physical 
Culture and Expressive Reading. The 
improvement in the carriage of the chil- 
dren, in their understanding and inter- 
pretation of their native tongue and its 
literature, is already very marked. Mrs. 
Smalley sends us words of encourage- 
ment when she says, in a recent letter 
conveying her subscription, ‘‘ The Maca- 
ZINE is like a letter from home, full of 
help and inspiration for the absent ones; 
and if we sometimes fail to express our 
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thanks for this blessing in due season, 
please attribute it to our busy lives, 
rather than to lack of appreciation. Cer- 
tainly the Management of the MaGazINE 
deserves the hearty support of every 
member of our great family.” 


Jessie Royer, ’o1, is doing a most 
wonderful and interesting work among 
the students of the Institution for the 
Blind in Overbrook, Pa. Her classes in 
Declamation and Physical Expression 
cover every grade from kindergarten to 
graduates, and eighty per cent of her 
pupils are utterly sightless. Her ap- 
pointed work is to train these blind pu- 
pils to appear, or to carry themselves, 
more like seeing persons. Such work is 
slow, but the results are marvellous. In 
many of the pupils there is deficient ner- 
vous power, a lack of physical expression 
and muscular sense; yet despite such 
drawbacks, great good has been accom- 
plished. Miss Royer is anxious to com- 
pare notes with any other Emersonian 
who may have had some experience in 
teaching the blind. Besides this line of 
work, she has a studio for private teach- 
ing, holds voice-culture classes in two 
private schools of her city, and assists 
Dr. G. Hudson Maknen, a specialist in 
the cure of defective speech. 


Congratulations on the Alliance. 


Goop news travels fast, and many are 
the words of sympathy and joy and 
congratulation which have been received 
by Dean Southwick from the enthusias- 
tic alumni, who hastened to praise the 
alliance between Emerson and the Con- 
servatory, which was announced in the 
December number of the MaGaziInE. A 
pleasure shared is a pleasure doubled, 
so we quote the appreciative expressions 
contained in some of these personal let- 
ters, by courtesy of the Dean : — 


LOUISE DOWNER, Worcester, Mass. Class 

of ’98. 

You are indeed doing great things for our 
Alma Mater, for which I am sure we should 
all be deeply grateful. 

JESSIE ROYER, Philadelphia, Pa. Class of 

ol, 

I learned of the Great Alliance through the 
MAGAZINE. I feel that the College will go 
on spreading its influence. 

IpAa M. PAGE, Fairmont, W. Va. Class of 

96. 

“Tn union there is strength.” Good will 
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follow and the good be more far-reaching. 
I am glad. It is good for the students of 
both institutions and good for Boston. 


MARGARET A. KLEIN, New York City, 
Class of ’oo, 
Most heartily do I congratulate you on 
the extension of E. C. O. work which you 
have brought about. Vive l’Alma Mater! 


FLORENCE C. SHERWOOD, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Class of ’95. 
I am delighted. A very “Happy New 
Year” certainly to all involved. Again let 
me say how glad I am regarding the alliance. 


ELEANOR STEPHENS PECKHAM, Colorado 

Springs, Col. Class of ’8o. 

I cried with joy over your printed an- 
nouncement, and I think my husband’s eyes 
got damp through sympathy. What a glori- 
ous thing success is! 


FRANCES ToBEY, Normal and Preparatory 
School, Denver, Col. Class of ’99. 


Truly history is making at Emerson these 
days! The girls will enjoy the dormitory 
privileges, will they not? My heart turns 
lovingly always to the dear old college home. 


HORTENSE MATTESON Booth, New Haven, 

Conn. Class of ’97. 

How I would like to be a student at Emer- 
son once more, the course has been so en- 
riched since I graduated! You have my 
heartfelt wishes for the success that will 
surely crown your earnest efforts. 


RuTH PARK. Class of ’oo. 


I have heard of the alliance of the two in- 
stitutions, and think it a matter of congrat- 
ulation for the general public, as well as for 
them. It strengthens both, and will, in all 
human probability, mean great success. 


VirGINIA Lyons, School, South Boston, 
Mass. Class of ’99. 


A three times three for the new alliance. 
It means the broadest culture for the future 
Emerson graduate, and this is what we want. 
I like the dest, and now we will have it. We 
cannot be too well equipped for life’s battles, 
and the old College has surely gained the 
best to be found now by the changes that 
have come the past year. 

“ Give to the world the best that you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 

I wish I could go back to the school all 

over again. 
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JOSEPHINE BARBER, Globe, Ariz. Spl., ’oo. 


E. C. O. is surely to be congratulated for 
this achievement, and you deserve much 
credit for the earnest and successful efforts 
which brought about this great movement, 
and which I believe means much for the fu- 
ture history of E. C. O. 


FREDERIC M. BLANCHARD, University of 

Chicago. Class of ’96. 

I hasten to send my most heartfelt felicita- 
tions on the brilliant prospect. It cannot fail 
to be a good move for all parties concerned 
in the enterprise. With all my heart I wish 
you success. It is all good, and I shake your 
hand in congratulations. 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY, Dorchester, Mass. 
Class of ’93. 


I have heard lots of good news about mat- 
ters and things at the College, and I was de- 
lighted to hear of the Conservatory arrange- 
ment. You certainly are a master hand at 
gaining results. Congratulations and best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous New 
Year. 


W. PALMER SMITH, State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pa. Class of ’98. 


My recent visit to the College was like a 
banquet to a hungry man. To meet the 
members of the Faculty and other friends, to 
visit the classes and to observe the work of 
the new courses, was indeed a privilege. I 
feel as if I had brought away fresh fire from 
the altar. 


LucILLE F. KELSEY, Moline, Ill. Class of 
’o2. 


I was surprised when I read the last CoL- 
LEGE MAGAZINE. What a glorious Christ- 
mas present! I rejoice with you all and wish 
you the happiest and most prosperous year 
imaginable. The next best thing to being at 
Emerson is to read the MAGAZINE. I enjoy 
it so much. 


MABEL G. SAWYER. Class of ’97. 


The latest of news from E. C. O. The 
Great Alliance seems to almost take away 
my breath when I think of it. When I think 
of all you have accomplished in the last two 
years, I marvel at it. Certainly we can be 
nothing but optimistic in regard to the fu- 
ture of E. C. O.; and after the delightfully 
astonishing revelation in the last MAGAZINE 
I feel prepared for all sorts of wonderful 
things in any numbers that are to follow. 
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KATHARINE HILL, Thomasville, Ga. Class 

of ’or. > 

I am with you heart and hand in all that 
will aid in the advancement of our Alma 
Mater. A student writes me that she never 
saw joy “so thick” as on the day the good 
news was made known, and says, also, that 
an advance is already noticeable in many 
ways. 


INEZ NICHOLSON CUTTER, Toronto, Ont. 

Class of ’98. 

I thank you for the MAGAZINE containing 
news which must be so gratifying to you. I 
hope the earnest work of Mrs. Southwick 
and yourself may bring you continued suc- 
cess and the appreciation which stimulates. 

Wishing you both whatsoever things are 
good, 


Maup MASSON LANIER, South West Ches- 

ter, Conn. Class of ’98. 

I have just heard of the alliance of the two 
schools, Emerson and the Conservatory. 
Though I have no particulars, I know the 
arrangement must present occasion for con- 
gratulation. Therefore you have mine, very 
heartily expressed. And Godspeed for the 
approaching year. 


L. E. PHa:nIx, State Normal School, Os- 
wego, N. Y. Class of ’93. 


I am singing for joy over the good news 
borne to me by the pages of the MAGAZINE. 
“ A Great Alliance” is indeed a great alliance, 
and I congratulate you more than I can ever 
tell. To me it seems the greatest blessing 
that could ever come to the dear old College, 
when taken in connection with the require- 
ments for admission. The outlook is most 
promising, and I rejoice with you. Wishing 
you all success and happiness. 


INA HARRIET BACON, Maryland. Class 

of ’95. 

Congratulations both to the New England 
Conservatory and the Emerson College. 
Those of us who could not be there in the 
enthusiasm of the announcement clap our 
hands now and rejoice. It means a great 
step and progress in lines of art and educa- 
tion; and let me congratulate you, Mr. 
Southwick, on the broader lines and higher 
standards of the College. Its growth and 
advanced curriculum is an inspiration to us 
all, and we feel to extend to you a hand of 
gratitude, appreciation, sympathy, and of 
help. 
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ELIZABETH RANDAL, High School, West- 
field, Mass. Class of ’95. 


The good news concerning the Conserva- 
tory and our School is too good to keep 
still about. I congratulate you. I have read 
it carefully, and I see the masterly hand of 
the Dean in every move of the noble game. 
I can’t help joining the rooters, and crying, 
“ Hurrah for our side.” 


PrRoF. ALBERT HARRIS, A.M., Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Class of ’93. 


I heartily congratulate you on the new 
move, and hope for every success. You have 
really done wonders for your school since 
you took charge. The old alumni can heartily 
appreciate it all. Higher standards make 
more influential, as well as more enthusiastic, 
students. I long to get back for a short visit. 


BERTHA L, COLBURN, New York City. Class 
of ’88. 


Good news indeed! Three cheers for the 
Great Alliance, and also for the increased 
prosperity of our Alma Mater. When my 
MAGAZINE arrives I drop everything to 
glean its news. I always look first for col- 
lege news, personals, and accounts of alumni 
meetings, and wish I could be present at 
the latter. 


MINA READE, Truro, N.S. Class of ’g5. 


It was with much pleasure I heard the 
good news concerning the Alma Mater. We 
all owe you a debt of gratitude for your ef- 
forts toward raising the standards and en- 
larging the courses of instruction, and I hope 
as the years goon you will be rewarded by 
increased attendance and success in every 
direction. 


ILrat M. STRIEBY, Williamsport, Pa. Class 
of ’o2. 


It is the alumni who can appreciate all 
you have done and all you are doing for the 
Alma Mater. We can never thank you 
enough for securing Emerson College the 
place where she now stands. No one can be 
more delighted over the most glorious out- 
look for the dear Alma Mater than I. How 
I wish I were going to take another three 
years there! I am most enthusiastic over 
the new move, and send you my best wishes 
and very hearty congratulations. Person- 
ally, I think the high entrance qualifications 
one of the very best steps that could have 
been taken. It was something the College 
greatly needed. I am sure we will work with 
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greater energy to spread the good tidings 
and to be a credit to you and to our dear 
Alma Mater. 


GEORGE MCKEE, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Class of ’oo. 


The combination will be a very advan- 
tageous one all around. I wish I were near 
enough to enjoy some of the good things 
which will follow — such, for example, as the 
combination recitals. I shall, however, ben- 
efit directly in the enlarged MAGAZINE. 
Such a magazine will surely be of the first 
rank, 


B. C. Epwarps, Normal College, Normal, 
Ill. Class of ’g5. 


You and the old school have crossed the 
path of my thought many times every day. I 
am extremely glad for the good news con- 
tained in “A Great Alliance.” It is a Trust of 
the highest type, one which reduces the cost 
price. It, with all the good things that have 
been added, makes me feel like taking 
another year. 


LENA DIETRICH, Waterbury, Conn. Class 
of ’o2. 


I feel I must write to you at once, for I am 
just bubbling over since I read of the im- 
mense strides the College has made. Is it 
not great? I almost envy the Class of ’os. 
What a treat is before them! The time 
seems so short since you were talking of 
buying the College, and to think the debt is 
cleared and you are free! 


PROF. ALBERT S. HUMPHREY, Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill. Class of ’93. 


I never sent you so hearty congratulations, 
nor was I ever so proud and happy, as 
to-day, when I realize the splendid plans you 
are unfolding for the advancement of our 
great profession. Such sincere effort to es- 
tablish a great school will be supported with 
more loyalty than ever by your old constit- 
uency, now that the scope of your good plans 
is made evident to us. 


ELIZABETH RANDALL, Geneva College, Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa. Class of ’g5. 


I was amazed, and overjoyed as well, to 
read in the last MAGAZINE of the alliance 
between the College and the New England 
Conservatory. It seems to me that the great 
benefits from such a combination cannot be 
conceived of fully for many years to come. 
Wecan simply rejoice and be glad, and trust 
that the time may come when many of the 
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alumni may return and share in the oppor- 
tunities which they never dreamed would be 
theirs. 


GEORGE R. LAIRD, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. Class of ’or. 


At first thought the combination seemed a 
wise move, and deliberation has deepened 
the conviction. The unity of purpose, com- 
bination of interest, harmony in spirit, and 
co-operation of effort will not only prevent 
rivalry and possible friction, but it will result 
in more practical, tangible, and efficient 
service. I am greatly pleased at the auspi- 
cious outlook. I congratulate you. 


E. W. WHITNEY, Rochester, N. Y. Class 

of ’o2. 

“Three cheers for Emerson! Long, wide, 
and deep!” That is what I said when I re- 
ceived the good news. It is glorious! I 
don’t know that I was ever happier than 
when I learned of the latest and the greatest 
jump of dear old Emerson toward the top of 
the ladder of Success. I have heard from 
several sources of how successfully things 
are moving at the College, and I have wished 
many times that I might be with you enjoy- 
ing the many privileges. 


LILLIAN MAE CaIrRns, Coshocton, O. Class 

of ’98. 

I was indeed more delighted than I can 
express to hear, through your letter, the good 
news for dear old Emerson, as well as for 
the New England Conservatory; for they 
could have zothing better for them, and I 
feel that it is to be a great thing for both 
schools. How I envy the students of this 
year! I am almost sorry that I was so un- 
fortunate as to be one of the “ old” students, 
for I should enjoy so much being there again. 
Perhaps I can sometime. 


MARY FRANCES TICE, Gansevoort, N. Y. 
Class of ’98. 


As a member of the alumni and one deeply 
interested in the welfare of E. C. O., I hasten 
to send my greetings and congratulations 
upon this notable event of the New Year. 
The prosperity and progress of the institu- 
tion reads almost like a fairy-tale. That so 
much has been accomplished in so short a 
time is ample proof of the efficiency of the 
college management. That the prosperity 
may continue under the new conditions is 
the belief and hope of every loyal Emer- 
sonian. 
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BLANCHE MARTIN, Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass. Class of ’93. 


I am delighted with the good news. That 
was a grand stride at the right time. You 
should have been a statesman. 


AuIcE M. BARRETT, Germantown, Pa. 

Class of ’95. 

I am sure my message of gladness must 
have reached you, as soon as I had finished 
reading the printed article, This is one more 
element that has helped to make this holiday 
season the very happiest I have ever spent. 


HELEN PERNAL DEWEY, Watertown, N. J. 

Class of ’98. 

I can hardly believe the news. I am so de- 
lighted and glad. One of the greatest mas- 
ter strokes is the alliance between the two 
schools. Many wish to combine music or 
languages with oratory. It will do more for 
the College, and for the Conservatory also, 
than anything I know or have heard of. 
Hurrah! 


May N. RANKIN, Waukesha, Wis. 

of ’oo. 

I wish that I might have applauded with 
the students when you made the wonderful 
announcement to them, for it is difficult to 
express in any other way the measure of de- 
light which we feel. We have always been 
proud of our Alma Mater, but you are mak- 
ing her more glorious than our brightest 
dreams. ‘This alliance seems to me a master 
stroke. Every singer needs the dramatic or 
expressive work that the Emerson College 
gives, and our students will often want to 
combine music with oratory. It is splendid! 
I am so glad, too, that you raised the stand- 
ard for admission and are making it truly a 
College of Oratory. Oh, we do rejoice in this 
advance being made! 

I am looking forward anxiously to the 
time when I can return for those truly at- 
tractive courses you offer to graduates, and 
am saving my salary strenuously to that end. 


Class 


Mary E. CLoup, Palmer Institute, Lake- 
mont, N. Y. Class of ’oz. 


News of the Great Alliance was such a 
delightful surprise that I find it difficult to 
express my appreciation. Indeed it fills one 
with admiration and pride to know that the 
College is not one that stands still, but that 
it is ever growing in power and influence 
and keeping abreast, yes, even winning by 
a full head, in the progress of the profession. 
Sometimes it is possible to leave college be- 
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hind and grow in the practical service far 
beyond the college, but I feel that it will 
keep me busy to keep up with the advance- 
ment of the College. I want to go back more 
than any one but myself knows. You have 
done so much for Emerson College. I con- 
gratulate you on your financial success, and 


I congratulate you on the alliance, which 


gives the students such excellent privileges. 
I wish I could be with you now and enjoy 
all the bountiful good things you provide 
for us. 


Last but not least is a word from Rev. 
I. J. Lansing, formerly pastor of the 
Park St. Church, Boston, a long-time 
friend of Emerson College, whose in- 
terest in her work has not abated with 
his removal to a more distant field of 
endeavor. He says: — 


My Dear Friend Southwick,— 

... 1 could not forbear to send you a letter, 
to congratulate you on the marked advances 
in your curriculum and general advantages 
at the College. The enlargement of the 
Board of Instruction, the expansion of the 
number of courses, and the latest and most 
decided advance in standards of entrance 
are of the greatest promise. Scarcely less 
important and valuable is your codrdination 
with the New England Conservatory, which 
apparently and undoubtedly will be for the 
great advantage of the students of both in- 
stitutions. I think I perceive most desirable 
gains to you and to them, and most of all to 
your respective students, from this affiliation. 
For years I have been sure that the basal 
ideas of your College are fundamental to the 
best singing and not less to the best use of 
various instruments of music. The whole 
foundation thought of your psychical and 
physical work ought to be placed under all 
Conservatory methods and principles, and I 
do not doubt that their peculiar art will be 
of value to your students. My personal feel- 
ing is that they will profit more than you by 
the truth they get through the joint work. 
But I should think that you would get far 
greater material advantage than they, be- 
cause their students need your instruction 
more than your students need theirs. 

I was deeply interested in the copy of the 
MAGAZINE sent me, and I wish I could see it 
oftener. It imparts a thrill of interest to me 
as I work alone, to know what is being done 
on so large a scale, and so well. ... 
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To Do, or Wot to Do. 
THE work done in a college of oratory 
may be classed, broadly speaking, under 
three heads, —the dramatic phase, the 
interpretative phase, and the creative 
phase. Each side of this triangular prop- 
osition is vastly important, to be dwelt 
upon and emphasized according to the 
temperament and natural bent of the in- 
dividual student. The inter-association 
of these three elements of oratory is, of 
course, such as to baffle any definite 
demarcation in which the dividing line 
could be drawn, absolutely separating 
the one from the others. Like the 
psychological elements of consciousness, 
the division for the sake of analysis is 
purely theoretical and serves only fora 
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basis of instruction. Like knowing, feel- 
ing, and willing, each contains elements 
of the other, and differentiation comes 
only through predominance of one ac- 
tivity for the time being. 

To carry the analogy between the 
three elements of consciousness and 
the three elements of oratory to a still 
finer degree of comparison, it must be 
plainly seen that the correspondence is 
visible in the ratio of development of 
these elements in relation to one another 
as well as to the parts themselves. For 
instance, the interpretative and the 
dramatic are given a greater degree of 
attention than the purely creative. In 
like manner, knowing and feeling are 
cultivated in the average person to a 
greater degree than is the act of willing. 
The act of willing and the creative 
power in oratory belong to the same 
phase of human manifestation, and too 
few people realize that the sum total of 
success in life depends ultimately and 
universally upon the degree to which 
the will is consciously put in use. 

At this point of our argument it may 
be necessary to pause for the statement 
of exact definitions, since the English 
language is so fearfully and wonderfully 
made that no one word conveys its 
meaning singly and indisputably to all 
minds alike. Also, the science of psy- 
chology in dealing wth these terms has 
placed a definite technical meaning upon 
each and every one, which to non- 
students of that subject may be more or 
less unfamiliar. In short, then, the act 
of willing is not, as commonly supposed, 
the times when the will escapes from 
under all intellectual direction either in 
its essence or in its highest development. 
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And though an act of the will takes its 
rise from an impulse given by the 
emotions, yet the manifestation of will, 
in effective form, must be the directed, 
determined, well-poised, execution of 
definite aim. Anything less is the in- 
effectual and unfruitful expenditure of 
vital energy. 

If, then, the creative phase of or- 
atorical art be compared to the psy- 
chological activity of wé//img, or the 
power to use the will under absolute 
control, and it is granted that the act of 
willing is given far less cultivation than 
the acts of knowing and feeling, and yet 
is the most important of the three to 
exercise with reason, does it not follow 
that the creative power in oratory is 
similarly neglected by the majority of 
students? Emphatically, yes! It is so 
much easier to know and feel than it is 
to will, wisely and steadfastly. It is 
much easier to “read”? and “play a 
part” than it is to gather up one’s forces 
for original work. Yet it is the power to 
do original work which will be demanded 
of teacher, preacher, lecturer, or even 
the reader —and it is the ability to do 
original work in any line which receives 
the highest remuneration. It is the duty 
of every single student during his years 
of formative work to devote at least one- 
third of the time to the careful cultiva- 
tion of this phase of his art. The higher 
the power of intellectual activity he can 
attain in his own brain production, the 
higher the power of intellectual apprecia- 
tion he can bring to bear upon the pro- 
duction of another—and no higher! 

The main object of this brief disserta- 
tion upon oratory as a fundamental fact 
in human life is to urge more strongly 
upon every earnest student of Emerson 
College the desirability of co-operation 
in the work of the College Congress. 
The opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment afforded by the nature of this 
avenue of expression is too important to 
be set aside. A strong and healthful 
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activity in this direction will react with 
marvelous benefit upon the allied lines 
of study, and the all-round development 
of the individual and of his art will be 
complete. Let us avoid any one-sided 
development in art or life. 


ad 


A True Story, 

Among the interesting articles which 
form the contents of this month’s Mac- 
AZINE will be found a short sketch from 
the pen of Martha S, Gielow, whose 
special work has been elsewhere com- 
mented upon in these pages. The greater 
part of the monologues and recitations 
used in her work are original, having 
been drawn directly from the tales of 
her own “ Mammy Joe,” who still lives 
in Greensboro, Ala., the home of the 
charming authoress. This same Greens- 
boro, it will be remembered, is the 
birthplace of one of the heroes in the 
late Spanish-American War; and since 
the families of Mrs. Gielow and Captain 
Hobson have been friends for five gen- 
erations, it is quite natural that Mammy 
Joe should take a lively interest in the 
doings of one whom she has known ever 
since he was born. Accordingly, her 
account of the sinking of the Merrimac 
by “‘Marse Rich” is of more than com- 
mon interest, even though the descrip- 
tion be not strictly identical with the 


facts ! 
Sad 


Missionary Work, 

During the week ending February 28 
Dean Southwick was absent from his 
accustomed place in the College on a 
brief trip through New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Invitations had been ex- 
tended to him to speak before Mount 
Allison College in Sackville, N. B., and 
Arcadia College in Wolfville, N. S., while 
recitals were given in Truro, Pictou, and 
Halifax. Moreover, the Dean occupies 
the spring recess with a program of 
recitals and addresses to be delivered in 
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New Jersey and Pennsylvania. This 
series is mainly presented before stu- 
dents, beginning with the Girls’ High 
School of Brooklyn, N. Y., twice before 
the Holman School of Philadelphia, then 
at the Ogontz School just outside Phila- 
delphia, at the Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa., and at the Peddie In- 
stitute, Heightstown, N. J. 

In his earnest purpose to serve the 
best interests of the College and to bring 
a knowledge of its principles and 
methods before the largest number of 
people, the Dean purposes a repetition 
of the transcontinental journey taken 
last spring, combining business and 
pleasure in a manner best calculated to 
promote a wider consideration of our 
art among educators in general. If any 
loyal Emersonians dwelling in the West- 
ern lands care to codperate in making 
arrangements for the presentation of 
our work before any educational institu- 
tions in their locality, the Dean will be 
glad to make his route and time-table 
adaptable as far as possible. He will 
start westward the day after College 
closes, and the dates are already fully 
filled as far as Cincinnati. 


+ 


Our frontispiece this month is the 
long-promised portrait of Miss Gertrude 
McQuesten, one of the recent acquisi- 
tions on the Faculty. The members of 
the Freshman class are doubtless already 
well acquainted with Miss McQuesten 
and her interesting lines of work, and 
will welcome this addition to their por- 
trait gallery of friends and teachers. 


eye 

In the same number we are privileged 
to present the picture of the little South- 
ern lady who has so recently been among 
us, charming all with her winsome ways. 
Be it known that there is a “ Dixie Club”’ 
in Emerson, and that the same Dixie 
Club sent flowers to Mrs. Gielow on her 
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appearance before the College. Then 
sprang up a friendship between the lady 
and her little sisters of the South, and 
from this friendship has blossomed a 
beautiful thought. And the thought is 
this: that other Southern girls ought to 
have the same privilege and pleasure of 
studying in the North that these happy- 
faced “ Dixie” girls are enjoying. 

It is very true that much has been 
done and much is being done for the 
negro, educationally and industrially; but 
what has been done, comparatively speak- 
ing, for the well-bred Southern girl of 
white families impoverished by changed 
social conditions? Itis time that philan- 
thropy turned her face in this direction, 
and Mrs. Gielow intends to lead the way 
with the establishment of a Southern 
Scholarship Fund. A series of entertain- 
ments for the benefit of this fund will be 
given during Mrs. Gielow’s prospective 
trip across the continent. The first of 
the series will be held in Chickering 
Hall, the spot where the plan received 
its inspiration, and the institution where 
the scholarship will probably be estab- 
lished is Emerson College. 
the Dixie Club! 


Long live 


As the college year draws near its 
close the business management of the 
MacGazinE is forced to make a final appeal 
to the esprit de corps of every individual 
within the jurisdiction of the institution. 
Just what this lack of responsibility sig- 
nifies is a sad thing to consider, but nec- 
essary at this juncture. Let each one 
ask himself the question seriously and 
earnestly, Am I to the College in every- 
thing all that I expect it to be to me? 
If this question cannot be answered hon- 
estly in the affirmative, — and it cannot 
be answered in the affirmative if one is 
a non-subscriber to the MaGazINE,— the 
fairest future is darkened by the shadow 
of a duty unperformed. Stand not upon 
the order of your subscription, but sub- 
scribe at once! 
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Relation of Voice to the fervous System. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Specially Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine.] 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


THE scientific world is comparatively 
in its infancy in regard to knowledge 
of the nervous system. Half a century 
ago little — and some scientists say noth- 
ing — was known of the powers of the 
brain, physiologically considered, and 
little was then known of the anatomy of 
the brain. Anatomy, in some respects, 
is a progressive science, though perhaps 
not to the same extent as physiology. 
Yet much is being discovered from year 
to year in the anatomy of the brain, as 
well as in its functions. I will take now the 
nervous system, as I have called it, and 
I will say it is composed of three divi- 
sions. When we speak of it as a whole 
we speak of it in a comprehensive sense 
that embraces three separate divisions ; 
and by separate I mean separate as ob- 
jects of thought, and separate as objects 
of study. At the same time these sepa- 
rate divisions are so closely connected 
that we cannot tell where one leaves off 
and the other begins, all being joined to- 
gether in one network. Nevertheless, 
what I want you to do in this lecture is 
to consider the three main parts of the 
nervous system and get some general 
geographical lines by which you may 
divide one from the other. 2 

We have, then, in this great system of 
nerves, first the cerebrum, or central or- 
gan; then what are termed the cranial 
nerves coming from it; and the spinal 
cord, running down through the spinal 
column, sending forth many branches. 
These are the nerves that give force and 
activity to the muscular system, and are 
called motor nerves. Enclosed in the 
same sheath with each one of these is 


another nerve called the sensor nerve ; 
because in the very sheath through 
which the motor nerve goes towards-the 
muscles, the sensor nerve returns from 
the muscles, and they join in the region 
of the spinal cord: the spinal cord trans- 
mits motor force and receives messages 
of sense. Then we have the third divi- 
sion of the nervous system in what are 
known as the sympathetic nerves: this 
part of the system has a chain of ganglia 
running down in pairs through the trunk 
of the body. The highest centre, or the 
highest ganglion, is in the region of the 
brain. This sympathetic nerve system, 
or third division of the great system of 
nerve centres, has several functions. I 
shall not delineate these functions to the 
fullest extent, but in general may say 
that they preside over the circulation of 
the blood, over the eyesight, over the 
peristaltic or wave-like movements of the 
alimentary canal, and over the whole 
arterial system, besides affecting several 
other special organs. The latter of these 
nerves is sometimes called the nerve of 
assimilation, because it is supposed that, 
if this nerve were suspended or weak- 
ened, emaciation would take place; for 
even though the pneumogastric nerve 
should be strong, a person could not 
assimilate his food unless the sympa- 
thetic nerve centres be strong also. We 
do not say — for it is not known to be a 
fact — that this nerve is the real and 
only source of assimilation, but it is safe 
to say that it presides over the function 
of assimilation, as other sympathetic 
nerves preside over the circulation of the 
blood. The sympathetic nerve impels 
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the circulation of the blood, as it moves 
the heart to beat; it controls every ar- 
tery lined with a muscular coat, since the 
sympathetic nerve presides in the mus- 
cular coat, and at any time may partially 
close the artery, or allow the artery to 
expand. When a blush comes in the 
cheek it is because of the effect of this 
sympathetic nerve upon the arteries, 
allowing them to expand in the direction 
of the face. It is this sympathetic nerve 
that wakens you in the morning, and 
puts you to sleep at night; it holds back 
the amount of blood that should be held 
back to induce sleep; then, when the 
time comes for you to awake in the morn- 
ing, it expands the arteries so that more 
blood flows to the brain, and conscious- 
ness returns. It is very harmful to wa- 
ken suddenly, either by a great noise or 
by being violently shaken. To shake a 
child violently in order to waken it is a 
dangerous thing to do. When a person 
awakens slowly the arteries expand very 
gradually; but when a person is roused 
suddenly from sound sleep the blood 
rushes towards the brain before the ar- 
teries are sufficiently open for it: often 
violent headaches ensue, because of the 
sudden pressure of blood brought to bear 
on the arteries. 

This sympathetic nerve is also the 
source of the accommodating power of 
the eye. When you enter ‘an excess of 
light the iris partially closes, making the 
pupil smaller, until it has accommodated 
itself to the degree of the light. Now, 
whether the pupil contract or expand, it 
is this sympathetic system which brings 
about the change. How wondrously wise 
is this sympathetic system —how it 
watches over us continually, and ever 
seems so vigilant! It watches over us by 
day and by night — it tells us when to 
go to sleep, and it wakes us at the prop- 
er time, when sufficient rest has been 
enjoyed. 

Now let us sum up and see what the 
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nerves control, and how much they have 
to do with health. First, the stomach 
can digest no food except as it is im- 
pelled to by the power of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve. It is a branch of one of 
the cranial nerves that gives taste, and a 
person can taste nothing without that 
nerve; a person can hear nothing with- 
out the nerve of hearing, which gives the 
power to hear; a person can see nothing 
without the nerve of sight, for it gives the 
power to see. Nota single muscle may 
be moved except by the power of the 
nerve that presides over that muscle. A 
muscle will not move without a stimulus, 
and it is the nerve that gives to the mus- 
cle the stimulus which enables it to con- 
tract. If I want to lift a heavy weight 
all I have to do is to choose to lift it. 
The nerve coming from the spinal cord 
stimulates the muscles until they easily 
lift the weight. But my will has no con- 
trol over the muscles except through the 
spinal nerves that go to the voluntary 
muscles. The blood cannot circulate in 
the body except for the power given by 
the nervous system; the heart cannot 
beat if the pneumogastric is severed, and 
if it did beat it could not send the blood 
through the arteries if the sympathetic 
nerve did not sufficiently expand them 
so that they carry the blood along. In 
short, to sum the whole matter up, you 
cannot point to any power or function of 
the human system that the nerves do not 
directly or indirectly furnish the power 
for. The human organism without the 
nervous system would be a mere inert 
mass, dead rather than alive. 

Thus we see how much of our health 
depends on the condition of these nerves. 
If the nervous system is not properly 
nourished it labors but feebly, and the 
results of its labor are small. We are so 
dependent for our health, physical and 
mental, upon the condition of the nerv- 
ous system that I am somewhat appalled 
when, on the one hand, I think of its 
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power and of our absolute dependence 
on it, and, on the other, I look around 
and observe, in the conduct of human 
life, how much it is abused, and how 
little provision is made for it. People 
talk about developing the muscular sys- 
tem, and a great deal is said about that 
now — oh, so much! — yet very little is 
said about the nervous system, which 
stands behind the muscles, and from 
which the muscles borrow their power. 
We say a great deal here in this College 
about the vital organs, and the blood- 
making power; but the vital organs will 
make no blood unless the nervous sys- 
tem is sufficiently strong to enable them 
to do so. Thus the nervous system is a 
source of power in every department of 
the human economy. This being the 
source of power, we must observe every- 
thing that will develop the strength of 
the nervous system, that will give it a 
higher degree of health. There is, of 
course, a side to be spoken of in regard 
to nutrition, but it is not my purpose to 
speak of that to-day. Now, the first thing 
that is necessary for the health of the 
nervous system is repose. I do not mean 
by that sleep, but a reposeful condition. 
I use the word “repose” in its applica- 
tion to the nervous system antithetically 
to the word “agitation ” or “ irritability.” 
The nervous system wears very rapidly, 
and loses its tone very rapidly under irri- 
tating conditions. Its prime condition 
for health is repose. I urge you to think 
of that every day. 

There never was a period, perhaps, in 
the world’s history when the nervous 
system was so much irritated by environ- 
ment as it is to-day, especially in the 
United States. Everything seems calcu- 
lated to agitate and irritate the nervous 
system in all the secular employments of 
life, and in the professional as well. The 
professional department used to be much 
more reposeful than it is to-day, but no 
profession brings that reposeful state to 
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the nervous system that it once did. 
Look at the clergyman of to-day — the 
active, energetic, successful clergyman 
—and compare his condition and ap- 
pearance with those of the clergyman, or 
with the pictures of the clergyman, of a 
century ago. I see the present clergyman 
full of nervous energy, with nerves that 
trouble him exceedingly, and I see his 
predecessor with ease of movement and 
dignity of bearing. I do not see a calm 
repose on the face of the modern clergy- 
man — he looks almost as anxious as the 
men in the market. It is not that he has 
less religion than his grandfather. It is 
his environment. He belongs to the 
spirit of the age, and no man can escape 
from the spirit of his time, even though 
he be a clergyman and lean heavily on 
the eternal spirit of divine repose. He 
cannot escape the effect of the influ- 
ences of his time upon his nervous sys- 
tem. 

If I turn from the clergyman to the 
physician, it is no better. Physicians are 
Wearing out more rapidly than they did 
previously. They don’t travel as far to 
see their patients, and there is something 
in the air that makes them, as we call it, 
nervous. In short, we find this a nerv- 
ous age. Of course, “nervous” literally 
means strong, but we are using the word 
in modern times in quite a different 
sense; namely, in the sense of irritation, 
agitation, — an abnormal agitation of the 
nervous system, — and when we say that 
a person is nervous we do not mean that 
he is strong, but rather the opposite. 
There is a certain excitement of the 
nervous system. Some temperaments are 
much more prone to this excitation of 
the nervous system than others. We find 
among us in America little of the lym- — 
phatic temperament — little resemblance 
to the temperament of the Netherlands 
— little of the real old-fashioned Dutch 
phlegm. There was repose for you! We 
stand to-day at opposite extremes. Just 
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think of the number of insane asylums 
existing within the limits of Massachu- 
setts alone. 

There is no repose unless there is a 
balance of force in the nerves. Thus the 
first thing we seek is repose. This of 
course can be induced to some extent by 
many different processes, but in my ob- 
servation I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the right use of the voice is one 
of the strongest forces that can be used 
by each individual in developing repose 
in the nervous system. Take this illus- 
tration, if you please. When your nerves 
are agitated what will quiet them more 
than reposeful music — than a good mu- 
sician who can sweep the strings and 
produce a calming melody? You remem- 
ber reading of an old king thousands of 
years ago, whose nervous trouble made 
him think the evil spirits were perplex- 
ing him. This nervous agitation was so 
exceptional in those days that when it 
occurred a man thought the devil had 
hold of him! Now it is so common, and 
is found amongst the good as well as the 
bad, that we say it is not the devil, but 
only mervousness. Well, this old king 
sent for a healthy lad, brought up among 
the hills, who had tended the flocks, who 
had dwelt with nature, who slept perhaps 
with his sheep on the mountain-top — 
for there is where the sheep love to sleep 
at night. The shepherd-boy lies down 
there on that reposeful mountain, and 
looks up on the reposeful stars, and be- 
comes one with nature’s processes, and 
plays on his instrument there under the 
starlight, surrounded by nature. He has 
no teacher to tell him to strike this note 
or that. What is his inspiration? Why, 
the mountain, the quiet, sleeping sheep, 
the reposeful shining stars — they teach 
him by the subtle influence they exert 
on his nervous system, until, when the 
_ music is poured forth from his instru- 
ment, it partakes of the calm influence 
of his surroundings. The undimmed and 
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undimmable likeness of the stars, and 
all the sweet perfumes of nature there, 
the coming and the going of the seasons, 
even the procession of the stars, as they 
are led up in the equinox —all this is 
poured forth in every breath he gives. 
It is the music of nature through the lips 
of the beautiful boy David, the child of 
nature. Then the king that has forgotten 
his God, and been lifted up in his own 
conscious pride until his nervous system 
is so agitated that there is no longer re- 
pose or sleep for him, sends for this 
child of nature. ‘“ Come and play to me, 
for it is in thy fingers, David, as well as 
in thy breath.” David goes and plays 
before the king, and the king is soothed. 
It is the repose of nature coming forth 
in music that soothes him. How it 
soothes the nervous system until the 
wickedest of kings, perhaps, by violation 
of the laws of his being, becomes quieted 
under its spell. 

If music coming from another to us 
tends to give repose to all our nerve 
forces, how much more so if it proceeds 
from us! Therefore, it is that we wish to 
make that an end in the voice. One of 
the elements to be sought in the voice is 
repose, and this not merely because it 
sounds well, which we know it does. 
The speaker who has repose in his tone, 
and repose in his manner—and these 
are far removed from tardiness, slow- 
ness, or inaction — gives repose to his 
audience. How many times you may 
have seen an audience agitated, as if the 
people could not sit still and did not 
know what ailed them, when addressed 
by certain speakers. Such speakers have 
no repose in their spirits or voice. But 
some one rises whose voice and manner 
have repose in them, and how calm every 
hearer soon becomes; sitting there on 
the bench as if it were upholstered with 
the softest of all material. That neck- 
ache, that backache, that nervous pain 
at the back of the head are forgotten 
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and you are for the time perfectly repose- 
ful. And if this result may be reached 
from the effect of the voice of another, 
how much more potent must be the result 
coming from your own! Therefore, when 
the time comes that you can give a re- 
poseful tone to your voice that tone re- 
acts with physical benefit upon your 
nervous system. 

The next demand in the nervous sys- 
tem is freedom. If there is any con- 
straint in any nerve function, or nerve 
presiding over that function, the nerve is 
injured and weakened. How many times, 
from some little defect in a single nerve 
fibre, the hand will not perform its best 
service! If this is true of the muscles, 
and true of the nerves which go to the 
muscles over which the will has direct 
control, how much more true it is of the 
sympathetic nerve over which the will 
has no direct control. If the nerves are 
affected by repose in the voice, so as to 
give them that equilibrium and repose 
that are necessary to their well-being, 
how much more are they affected by this 
matter of freedom in the voice. Suppose 
your nerves were all bristling when you 
retire to rest at night. Such a condition 
argues that the nerves are under some 
constraint—they are not free. They 
will not relax. They will not let go to 
rest. Now it is supposed that the nerves 
are nourished only during sleep, while 
the other parts may be nourished during 
the waking hours; hence, while they are 
under that restraint the nerves do not 
rest and much injury is sustained through 
the consequent lack of nourishment. 

Now as to the effect of freedom in use 
of voice. Where did you ever experience 
anything that gave you the same sense 
of freedom that a free tone of voice does. 
Suppose I give you at this time a tone 
that is quite constrained and not free; 
you see how soon you feel your whole 
nervous system under constraint. If I 
talk to you in this way, as I am now talk- 
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ing, don’t you feel any distress of the 
nervous system—as if you wanted to 
help me? Why? My voice is not free. 
My voice not being free, my nerves are 
under restraint, and all who hear my 
voice have their nerves put under re- 
straint in the same way, though not per- 
haps in the same degree. How many 
times it has seemed as if our lungs and 
heart were being worn out by some one 
who is using more strength in his voice 
than is necessary, and who reminds you 
of the Israelites sounding with their 
rams’ horns in order to blow down the 
walls of Jericho. Some one said to me 
after Mrs. Southwick’s reading, ‘‘ Why, 
how can such a little body produce such 
a tremendous voice?” Why, simply be- 
cause it is free. It takes very little to 
sustain a voice, and to sustain it for a 
long time, if the voice is only free; but 
if it is under restraint it soon wears it- 
self out and wears out the nerves. Any 
restraint, then, upon the voice brings re- 
straint upon the nerves. You need free- 
dom of the voice and freedom of nerve 
action will follow. 

The next element of strength and 
health upon which the well-being of the 
nervous system depends is unity of nerv- 
ous action. The different nerves of the 
different nerve centres that are in the 
human body have an agreement — if you 
will allow that expression — with each 
other. There is no schism, as St. Paul 
says, when the body is in health—no 
schism in these nerves—they are all 
united, in unison; divided, they become 
ruined and wreck the whole polity of the 
body. It is of little value that a person 
can think with the cerebrum if he cannot 
execute his plans by means of the second 
system — the spinal system. It is of but 
little use if he can think and will with 
the cerebrum, and execute with the spinal 
cord or second system, if he has not the 
third system which sustains both the 
others; namely, the sympathetic system. 
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The spinal cord is of course a subordi- 
nate commander, but in all acts of any 
importance the spinal cord waits upon 
the cerebrum for commands and obeys 
as the servant the chief magistrate in the 
nerve economy. It is but little value, I 
repeat, if the brain can act thus vigor- 
ously and the spinal cord can obey with 
such alacrity if in every single throb of 
the brain, in every single obedient act of 
the spinal cord, there is a waste going 
on in the system that is not very soon 
supplied with fresh life and fresh vigor ; 
and it belongs to the third sympathetic 
nerve system to do this. Now the cere- 
brum says, ‘‘I think I will—TI impel”’; 
the spinal cord says, “I obey, I work, I 
am thy servant, O cerebrum!” The third 
system says, “And I will give you life 
and blood, and renewal of tissues, so that 
you may go on through a long life, work- 
ing in just this way.” Now, if the third 
system fails to do its part, then every 
time you think and will — every time you 
act so skilfully — it is but leading you all 
the more rapidly to wreck and death. 
We must, then, have agreement and 
unity in all these parts of the one great 
system. 

Is there anything in the voice that we 
call unity of tone? Yes; we have unity 
of tone when all the organs of speech 
agree with each other harmoniously, 
when there is harmony between the ac- 
tion of the muscles of respiration and all 
the organs connected with the vocal 
tube; then we have harmony of voice. 
We can best understand this by an illus- 
tration. For instance, I will try and use 
my breathing power as well as I can, but 
I will not use some of the vocal organs 
as well as I can. When you hear that 
kind of a voice you are not pleased with 
it. Yet there is perfect execution all 
through the diaphragm, and of all the 
muscles of respiration, but the tongue is 
not obedient ; therefore there is not har- 
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mony between these and the tongue. On 
the other hand, I will try and use the 
vocal organs better, and at the same 
time will not use the muscles of respira- 
tion as well. Then you have this kind of 
a voice. [Here Dr. Emerson gave an 
illustration.] You see when I am giving 
you that voice I do not seem to be the 
same man I was before. There is some- 
thing left out that should be my sustain- 
ing power. You feel that the very back- 
bone is taken out of my voice, Of course, 
I am using the muscles of respiration to 
some extent, but I am not using them 
nearly as well as I can use them. Thus 
there is the inharmony between the way 
in which I am using the vocal organs 
and the respiratory muscles. There are 
nearly twenty muscles that act directly 
in the vocal processes—around the 
waist, in the back and front of the body, 
to say nothing about the muscles that 
control the so-called vocal organs them- 
selves. Then think of the number of 
vocal organs, and the number of the 
muscles that control them— and they 
are all to act in harmony. When they 
act in harmony there is what we call 
unity in the voice, and this unity is ob- 
served after a time by those who listen 
for it. I have told you that unity is ab- 
solutely necessary in the nervous sys- 
tem, and why it is necessary. Now I 
have told you that unity is absolutely 
necessary in the vocal organs, and I 
have shown you why. How are they re- 
lated to each other? They are related to 
each other by this same reflex process. 
When the vocal organs are used in that 
way they reflect back upon the nerve 
centres and tone them, so that the more 
a person speaks the more perfect unity 
in the nervous system, if he speaks with 
unity of voice; if he speaks with a voice 
out of unity the more he speaks the more 
disunion there is in the various parts of 
the great nerve system. 
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My next and last point is joy in the 
nervous system. Was man made for sor- 
row? His environments bring him sor- 
row, or rather his relation to them. But 
when we look at him physiologically and 
pyschologically can we say that he is made 
for grief? He is made susceptible to it; 
he can be affected by it, and it is good 
that he can, because there are not only 
many unreal or false causes of sorrow, 
but there are some real ones. Our great 
Master was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, not because he was 
not properly related to the laws of the 
great universe of his Father, but because 
of the relations which the human race 
sustained to him—they brought sorrow 
and grief as their sins were piled upon 
his devoted head. But I am not speak- 
ing from this side of the question, but 
from the physiological and psychological 
side, as we study man in the natural proc- 
esses of his individual being. Is there 
any single faculty of the mind that, when 
fulfilling its functions, brings sorrow? 
Does not every one of them, on the con- 
trary, bring joy? The natural use of 
every organ of life is to bring joy. The 
fruit that is plucked is joy. What we say 
of the faculties of the mind we also say 
of the faculties of the body. Is there a 
single function of the body which, when 
fulfilling its legitimate function, does not 
bring pleasure? Not one. Every one of 
these countless nerves, in the discharge 
of its duty, its legitimate office, brings a 
thrill of pleasure in the body. To think 
gives pleasure —to act gives pleasure. 
“He rejoices as a strong man to run a 
race.” Is there, again, in this third sys- 
tem a single nerve that does not, in its 
activity, bring joy to the body — or pleas- 
ure, if you like that term, as suited to the 
body, better than joy? Not one. Why, 
there is something that psychologists talk 
about and classify as common feelings, 
and if you notice what they mean by 
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these common feelings, you will find that 
the majority of them come from this third 
system, that gives you the sense of phys- 
ical being, the sense that you have a 
body, the sense of the sum of its activ- 
ities ; and when the body is healthy it is 
a delight to live, physically considered. 
There is pleasure in every throb of the 
heart, pleasure in the circulation of the 
blood ; every time the blood courses its 
way through the arteries it bears on its 
red tide pleasure to the physical econ- 
omy. O our Father in heaven, when 
thou didst make man thou mad’st him 
for joy and pleasure. Thou didst make 
him a little lower than the angels, who 
are forever singing out of their joy praises 
to thee. But man has disobeyed — he 
has brought disharmony; disunion has 
taken away his repose, and the con- 
sequence of all is sorrow instead of 
joy. 

Now, one of the very first things we 
aim at in the cultivation of the voice is 
joy of tone. I meet you in the morning 
and feel much depressed in all the sensi- 
bilities, or in what is termed by the psy- 
chologists the common feelings. But you 
say, “Good morning!” and there is 
something in the tone of your voice that 
imparts to me joy and makes every nerve 
act better — lifts up all the common feel- 
ings. Or I meet another person, and he 
says, “Good morning,” to me in a 
mournful tone, and down go my feelings 
until they are uncommonly miserable. 
So we see how the voice of another acts 
upon us, and we come to realize that the 
first duty we have in speaking to others 
is to speak with a voice of joy. Why do 
we like children’s voices? It is because 
they are so full of joy. Cannot our voices 
be as full of joy? You talk about the 
happiness of childhood — you ought to 
be ashamed, under ordinary circum- 
stances at least, if you are not happier 
now than you were in childhood. Your 
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happiness now should be positive. But 
you say the child is so free from care and 
responsibility, and does not know what 
a miserable world he is in. Well, you 
have found out, have n’t you? and others 
have found out that you are a wondrous 
source of misery to them. You have no 
right under ordinary circumstances to 
speak with a sad voice. ‘‘ Well,” you 
say, “how can I help it?” You must 
aim for the voice of joy. It is a duty 
your God lays upon you to speak with a 
voice of joy. It is for the welfare of hu- 
manity that you speak with a voice of 
joy. It is for the welfare of your own 
person that you speak with the voice of 
joy. There is no law in the universe that 
permits you to speak other than with the 
voice of joy. ‘ But,” you say, “ how is 
it with my sorrows?” Rise above your 
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sorrows! Then you tell us that you have 
“a sea of troubles.” Sail on the top of 
the sea! “But,” you plead again, “I 
have been bereaved.” So have others. 
“JT have been disappointed.” So have 
others. ‘‘ But I have suffered disease and 
pains for many years.”’ So have others, 
and they have need of you to speak in 
such healthy tones as shall send the 
blood mantling to every part of their 
bodies. The first duty, then, is to speak 
with joy. There is no wickedness in a 
voice of joy—it reacts upon you and 
you cannot do a wicked thing. The 
voice of joy, again, takes away hypocrisy. 
It lifts man up and makes him walk up- 
right and vital before man and God. 
‘Look upward, not downward ; forward, 
not back; look up, not down; look out, 
and not in.” 


George Eliot: Hn Appreciation. 


M. EpEN TaTEm. 


«“ SHOow me,” some one has said, “the 
literature of a people and I will write 
their history.” The man who is thor- 
oughly versed in the literature of any 
age has placed his finger upon the pulse 
of its people, divined their hidden 
thoughts, grasped their secret motives, 
come into touch with the ideals, pas- 
sions, and struggles that have shaped 
their action and moulded their des- 
tiny. 

In their literature can be found the 
true history of any people. Read Milton ; 
upon the pages before you are pictured, 
more vividly than in any historical ac- 
count, the bitter struggle between Cava- 
lier and Puritan; between the divine 
right of the people and the “divine 
right” of the king ; between a sovereign 
who had neither reverence for God nor 
regard for his subjects and a man of 


humble origin —that man of indomitable 
will and of iron justice who created one 
of the greatest epochs in English his- 
tory. Read Balzac, that sternest of real- 
ists. Minutely drawn, yet standing 
forth boldly upon the scene, ‘his charac- 
ters are a revelation of the social prob- 
lems of the French people. Turn to 
Burns. You smell the breath of the 
heather, you see the “ bonnie braes”’ of 
Scotland. In “The Scarlet Letter” is 
found a record of the stern conscience 
and the gloomy fortitude of the found- 
ers of New England. The great writer 
has dipped his pen in the red blood of 
the heart and has left upon the page of 
life a message—a message of human 
struggle, love, sacrifice, and that “ peace 
which passeth understanding.” We who 


scan their mighty lines are reading the 


history of our own passions, which these 
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great ones of earth have expressed for 
us. 

Greece had her Sappho; France her 
George Sand. Fate, in a kindly mood, 
united the philosophy of the one with 
the dramatic power of the other, and, 
adding to this union a sublime moral 
purpose, she gave to England George 
Eliot —a woman whose works have 
added grace and dignity to our literature ; 
whose insight into human life, its as- 
pirations, its sufferings, and its joys will 
make her name revered so long as the 
best English fiction is read. 

There are moments when the smile 
upon some familiar face in our beloved 
“Dickens Land” seems to suggest the 
leer of a caricature; when we weary of 
the tinsel, the glare, the brilliant mock- 
ery of “ Vanity Fair;” when the grand 
dames and noble lords in the moated 
castles of our old friend Scott pall upon 
our senses; when we would leave be- 
hind the surge of human passion and 
pain in “Les Miserables;” when we 
shrink from the noisome odors and 
loathsome visages of Zola. At such a 
time we find in George Eliot an atmos- 
phere clear, pure, lofty; where for the 
most part, in the simple walks of life, 
we meet with men and women of real 
flesh and blood, the very simplicity of 
whose lives is lifted out of mediocrity 
by a genius which can grasp and portray 
with vivid color and unerring touch the 
human soul, drawn often amid sordid 
surroundings, but apotheosized by a 
marvelous pathos and a subtle humor, 
and told with that divination of a soul 
that has itself aspired, and been cruci- 
fied upon the cross of human endeavor. 

Genius invariably steals upon us un- 
heralded. Scarcely have we perceived 
its presence when suddenly the common- 
place is irradiated by the white light 
that comes from within; we who have 
been wandering in darkness suddenly 
behold glories before unheeded; the 
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petty meanness of our narrow lives drops 
away from us and we become akin to 
the gods. ‘‘ The essence of life,” under 
all its million disguises, we feel to be 
‘* divine.” 

The country folk in that dreary Eng- 
lish district gave little thought to the 
slender, grave girl with the white face, 
whose large gray eyes seemed to look 
far below the surface into the very heart 
of things. If they made any comment 
upon her it was doubtless to the effect 
that she was “a rare one at her books.” 
And then these wiseacres would shake 
their heads dubiously as they compared 
her to some red-cheeked Jennie or 
black-eyed Susan, and add that “ it was 
a pity she warn’t a boy. Larnin’ was 
wasted on a gell.” 

From the letters which the young 
women wrote to her intimate friends, we 
find proof of a marvelous intellectuality ; 
of a desire for knowledge which caused 
her to attain a culture unequalled prob- 
ably by any authoress (a knowledge 
“Miltonic” in its range); and of an 
utter loneliness in personal life. Such 
bitter, aching loneliness, such longing 
for sympathy, cry out to one who can 
read between the lines of those letters! 
‘The desolation, the heartache, the un- 
utterable pain of our younger days, be- 
fore we have learned that philosophy 
which shall teach us to bear suffering 
like the Stoic,’ she writes to a friend, 
“is there any bitterness equal to this!” 

After a time the clouds lift. She 
breaks away from a life of stagnation 
that threatens to stifle her power and 
finds an outlet for her genius in journal- 
ism. She becomes associate editor of 
the ‘‘ Westminster Review.” With her 
knowledge of the classics and of the 
modern languages, with marvelous criti- 
cal and analytical acumen, with the men- 
tal ability to grasp the philosophy which 
Germany was disseminating in the best 
minds of Europe, Marian Evans won 
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for herself fame as one of the most 
brilliant writers of her day. 

It was then that she met Herbert 
Spencer, who became the friend of a 
lifetime. Hitherto, her work had been 
along analytical and critical lines. The 
creative element in her genius was 
awaiting the influence which should 
quicken it into life and give us, not the 
writer of philosophy, not the essayist, 
but the portrayer of human life, the 
great novelist. One evening Herbert 
Spencer brought a friend with him to 
call upon Marian Evans. How slight a 
thing sometimes decides a destiny! Had 
Herbert Spencer not introduced George 
Lewes to Marian Evans, English litera- 
ture might never have had its George 
Eliot. 

Lewes was a man whose writing had 
already won for him an enviable reputa- 
tion. His friends, however, were unani- 
mous in declaring the man himself to 
be greater than any of his works. Of 
a magnetic personality, there was in 
Lewes something compelling yet singu- 
larly sweet. Rather tall, with clean-cut 
face, an intensely dramatic temperament, 
brilliant, masterful— such was the man 
who came into Marian Evans’s life, 
never to go out of it till death. 

She was a woman whose nature craved 
one person to whom she should be all in 
all and who should be all in all to her. 
Of a sensitive, highly strung tempera- 
ment, under a calm, even cold. exterior 
there was a nature which, like a finely 
tuned instrument, would respond to the 
most delicate touch and was capable of 
the most intense joy or suffering. She 
had led such a silent, suppressed life, 
this woman; feeling depths within her 
that had never been reached, blindly 
conscious of powers that had never been 
stirred into expression. 

Then he came. This man, facile, bril- 
liant, versatile — why, he was to her like 
the flowers, like the blue sky, like the 
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sunlight. So much of her life had been 
gray, leaden, burdened; he was vivid, 
full of the love of life, of that buoyancy 
which age cannot destroy,-and then — 
he had suffered. His domestic life had 
been a tragedy. Bound to a woman 
whose conduct had been a travesty upon 
the name of wife and mother, and who 
finally had deserted her husband and 
her children, under the law of England 
he could obtain no divorce, through hav- 
ing condoned her fault. 

Across this gulf the man and the 
woman looked into each other’s souls. 

“What can I offer you?” the man 
may have said. ‘“ Only a love that shall 
shield you, that can sympathize with 
your aspirations, that can sustain you in 
your efforts.” 

And the woman may have said: 

‘With you to protect and inspire me 
I can do higher work; the world will be 
the better for your having come into my 
ite, 

This is not a vindication of George 
Eliot’s course. There is no vindication 
of life but life itself. This clear-eyed 
woman with her deep insight into the 
human heart, her love for the weak and 
the erring, her splendid mental grasp of 
life and its problems, looks out over the 
world and speaks from a soul so strong, 
so true, so good, that we can voice 
neither vindication nor criticism — we 
can but be silent. 

Society professed itself outraged. For 
a time George Eliot was ostracized by 
some — not all— of her dearest friends. 
Quietly this strong-faced man and this 
true-souled woman lived out their life 
together. No dilettantes in literature, 
these two! Read her letters — letters 
telling of long weary hours when she 
and Lewes worked with the pen to gain 
the comforts of life and to educate his 
children ; of her devotion to these boys ; 
of her kindness to the unfortunate and 
the needy ; of the mutual sympathy that 
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lightened the house of toil, when he was 
ever ready to encourage her to fresh 
effort ; when she, in turn, brightened his 
life, inspired his best work, sufficed his 
every need. 

‘‘ Marian,” he said to her at one time, 
“why not try your hand at a novel? I 
believe that you could write fiction.” 
With many misgivings she began 
“« Scenes of Clerical Life.’”’ She was then 
nearly forty years old. “To write and 
read,” says Dogberry, ‘‘comes by na- 
ture.” Such was not the case with 
George Eliot. As she herself attests, 
her books were her children, born into 
the world at the cost of infinite pain and 
anxiety. 

One winter’s evening as they sat be- 
fore the open fire, with much trepidation 
she read to Lewes one of the stories 
from “ Clerical Life.” After the first few 
lines, forgetting her fear, she read as 
one inspired. Glancing up after a pas- 
sage of subtle pathos, she saw the tears 
rolling down Lewes’s face. 

‘“‘ Marian,” he cried, “‘ Marian, you will 
be a great novelist!’’ These words she 
never forgot. During the years in which 
her books, one after another, were written 
with a stern effort that exhausted soul 
and body, Lewes was by her side in- 
spiring her with that confidence which 
she ever lacked. Without Lewes, we 
should have had the great scholar, 
essayist, critic — never the novelist. 

If her work lacks in dramatic action 
and spontaneity, it excels in psycholog- 
ical insight. In the evolution of charac- 
ter George Eliot has never been sur- 
passed and rarely equalled. ‘“ Adam 
Bede” will probably ever be regarded 
as her most popular work. She herself 
says, ‘‘It seems impossible that I should 
ever write anything so good and true 
again.” It is the wittiest as well as the 
most spontaneous of her works. Yet 
what human suffering ! How relentlessly 
effect follows cause, Nemesis treading 
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on the very heels of the sin. How 
vividly is drawn that delicious bit of 
humanity, Hetty Sorrel, with her ex- 
quisite face and her low, little, sordid 
soul; Dinah, calm, sweet, something of 
a mystic, yet withal a woman; the 
young squire, hot-headed, impulsive, ir- 
resolute; Adam Bede, strong, clean- 
souled, true; and the inimitable Mrs. 
Poyser, who always insisted upon “ hav- 
in’ her say out.” 

“There ’s no use in livin’,” she ex- 
claims, ‘‘if you’re to be corked up for- 
ever and only dribble your mind out on 
the sly like a leaky barrel.” 

The exquisite style of ‘‘ Silas Marner,” 
with the irresistible humor of its scenes 
at the Rainbow, is rarely equalled in 
modern literature. 

In “The Mill on the Floss” George 
Eliot is supposed to have embodied in 
Maggie Tulliver her own yearnings and 
misgivings, 

“ Middlemarch” is a story of pro- 
vincial life. What an unerring grasp of 
human nature is found in this history of 
a narrow English town! What marvel- 
ous development of character, gained 
not by the unraveling of an intricate 
plot, nor by rapidity of dramatic action, 
but through psychological growth. Here 
the tragic element prevails. In all her 
books we are more conscious of the 
shadow than of the sunshine. 

There are some fine passages in 
“ Daniel Deronda.” Two of the charac- 
ters, at least, possess unique interest. But 
as a whole the book does not rank with 
her best work. She seems unable to 
grasp the Jewish character, and if 
Daniel Deronda, the immaculate, be not 
a prig, he only escapes it by the “ skin 
of his teeth.” 

Of ‘Romola” Frederic Harrison 
writes: “It has great beauties, fine 
passages, subtle characters, and high 
conceptions — but they are the artificial 
products of a brain that showed symp- 
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toms of exhaustion; of a great writer 
who was striving after impossible tasks 
without freedom and without enjoyment.” 
It is colossal, ornate, labored. The 
weight of its elaborate philosophy clogs 
the action of the drama; the hand of 
the writer at times grows weary, as if 
at the close of this great work George 
Eliot might fitly have uttered the words 
of Sheridan on the completion of one 
of his famous plays: “ Finished, thank 
God.” “It ploughed into her,” said 
Lewes, “more than any of her other 
books.” She herself said, “I began it 
a young woman; I finished it an old 
woman,” 

The world did not wait for her books 
to be published and her fame to be 
established before it began to seek 
entrée to her home. If George Eliot and 
Lewes did not need the world, the world 
decided that it needed them. Their so- 
ciety was sought and enjoyed by the 
most gifted men and women of the day. 
In George Eliot’s drawing-room could be 
found Herbert Spencer elucidating some 
scientific tenet; Frederic Harrison, well 
known both as an author and as an 
advocate of Positivism; Harriet Mar- 
tineau, the eminent scholar and writer. 
What a delight to have listened while 
Lewes gave a graphic description of 
some amusing incident or engaged in 
brilliant repartee with that great poet of 
optimism, Robert Browning; to have 
heard Thackeray break into his hearty 
laugh; to have watched the different 
expressions flit across the face of the 
woman with the deep, clear eyes to 
whom they all paid homage — that face 
possessing the beauty, not of color nor 
of outline, but of the mind and soul; to 
have listened eagerly to her words or 
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her music while she played for her 
friends snatches of Wagner, Chopin, and 
that master whom she loved most, Bee- 
thoven. 

Lewes died. The light of George 
Eliot’s life went out in darkness. Let 
those who criticise her marriage with 
Cross remember that in the death of 
Lewes she lost the one support of her 
life, the one person to whom she be- 
longed. Only the soul that in its agony 
has cried aloud and heard in the silence 
no answer; that has stood upon the 
abyss of absolute loneliness and has seen 
no ray of light break through the black- 
ness ;— only a soul that has known this 
can understand, and the soul that un- 
derstands does not judge. 

Cross had been an intimate friend of 
Lewes. When the great crash came, 
leaving her stunned and broken, his 
devotion it was that came to her aid. 
She turned to his love as a creature 
sorely wounded turns to some refuge 
in which to hide its pain. Shortly after 
her marriage she died. 

A great woman. “ An artist of noble 
aim, of superb qualities.” She delved 
deep into the human heart; she taught 
that the most commonplace life may be 
heroic; that the humblest garb may 
hide a kingly heart ; that in the sight of 
God there is no first nor last, no great 
nor small; for 


‘Up from the pits where these shiver 
And up from the heights where those shine, 
Twin voices and shadows swim star-ward, 
For the essence of life is divine.’’ 


If the artist was great, the woman was 
greater. We can but think of her as one 
whose 


‘¢ Soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.”’ 


THE very loftiest ideal has taken no 
root within us so long as it penetrate 


not every limb, so long as it palpitate 
not at our finger-tip.—M/aeterlinck. 
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Mammy’s Fecount of “‘hobson’s feat in Sinking the 
Merrimac.* 


MartTHA S. GIELOw. 


A country village in the South is espe- 
cially peaceful and quiet, except perhaps 
on circus days and Saturdays and court 
days, when the negroes come to town 
from miles around to buy and sell and 
to attend court. The picture of Main 
Street, Greensboro, Alabama, on those 
days is a sight for the unbelievers. One 
could hardly imagine that so many 
mules, wagons, ox-carts, people, water- 
melons, and watermelon rinds could be 
gotten into so small a space. The road, 
the sidewalks, the side streets, and the 
stores are literally jammed. 

On one exceptional occasion only was 
the like ever equalled in our quiet little 
city. It was on the fifth of June, 1898 ; 
the odor of roses and honeysuckle hung 
heavily upon the warm summer air, the 
peaceful stillness was only broken by the 
carolling of mocking-birds among the 
shade-trees and shrubbery. Mammy Joe 
was on one of her occasional visits to 
“ Miss Ma’y.” 

Her arrival from the old home was al- 
ways a great event, and no queen ever 
received a warmer welcome than was 
accorded our faithful old nurse when- 
ever she came. She had. heard that 
“Miss Marthy ”’ had arrived from New 
York, so the ox-cart was hitched up and 
Isum and Jake had forthwith brought 
her to town. 

‘“‘ Lawd, honey,” she exclaimed, as we 
helped her into the house, “ you might 
er know’d you is one uv my fav’rits, or 
you would n’t see me takin’ dis long ride 
to town in dat ole rickety ox-cart. Bless 
de Lawd, how glad I is to see you all 
ergain. Hit’s good fer de sore eyes. But, 


chile, you ain’ lookin’ ve’y well; I feered 
you doan’ git de right things to eat in 
Noo York. I hyear tell dey doan’ even 
know what beat biskits is up dar, an’ I 
know dey doan’, ’kase I never seed 
none when me an’ Mistis (yo’ gran’mar) 
usen to go dar befo’ de war, nuffin’ tall 
but des light braid an’ rolls, not even er 
sign uv aig-braid, an’ ef dey doan’ hab 
good braid, dey done hab nuffin’ good. 

“ But, chillun,” she continued, after 
making her expressions of happiness to 
each and all of us, “is you all hyeard 
de news uptown?” No news had been 
heard by the family up to that time — it 
was then about eleven o’clock in the 
morning. “ Why, chillun,” she exclaimed 
in astonishment at our having heard of 
nothing unusual, ‘why, chillun, hit’s 
des lak Chris’mus uptown, de gentmuns 
is all stan’in’ togedder on de corners, an’ 
I hyeard ’um hoorayin’ an’ goin’ on at 
sich er rate hit most skeered me. I seed 
Unc’ Billy comin’ ’long an’ I called to 
him an’ I axed ’im what on de yearth 
was de matter. 

“Why, Aunt Joe,’ he say, ‘ain’ you 
hyeard de news?’ 

“No, sir,’ I say, ‘what news? I is 
jes’ driv up fum de country an’ I ain’ 
hyeard er thin’.’ Wid dat, I thought Unc’ 
Billy would bus’ open. 

“«¢Why, good gracious,’ he say, ‘ does 
you see dem big crowds uv people up 
yonder an’ all dem nigh de pos’ offus? 
Well, Aunt Joe, dat’s whar de bullion- 
boa’d done say how dat Marse Rich 
Hobson is done sunk de ship fum under 
his feets, an’ done walked on de water 
lak ’Postle Peter. Yassum, dat’s de 


*Used by permission of the publisher, R. H. Russell, New York. 
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fac’, Aunt Joe.’ An’, Miss Marthy, Unc’ 
Billy say dat Marse Rich walked on de 
water right over dem dinermite shells, 


honey, right thoo de bullits what was. 


shootin’ at him on de right side an’ on 
de lef’ side, an’ behine him an’ in front 
uv him, an’ dat Marse Rich didn’t pay 
no mo’ ’tention to ’um den ef dey was 
flies an’ muskeeters. He des breshed 
dem cannon balls off wid his han’s an’ 
walked right up to de mouf uv dat gret 
big Spannium, an’ ram his fis’ down 
dat Spannium throat an’ done choke 
him to def. Yassum, dat he did. Unc’ 
Billy say, ‘ Aunt Joe, dat’s what I makes 
out fum what I hyears ’um say, an’ I’m 
goin’ des as fas’ as I kin to tell Miss 
Sally (Mrs. Hobson). I ain’ ’sprised er 
bit at Marse Rich,’ he said, ‘fer I 
know’d he was de braves’ solger in de 
war an’ boun’ ter kill dat Spannium, 
dey been tryin’ to choke up. All dat 
*sprises me’, he say, ‘is his workin’ uv 
dat mericle. I done watched dat chile,’ 
he say, ‘when he wan’ no higher den 
my knee, an’ I always tuck noticement 
dat whenever de boys played fox an’ 
houn’s in de grove Marse Rich was 
always de fox. An’ he heads ’um to dis 
day, an’ dey ain’t never gwine ketch 
him nuther. But, Aunt Joe,’ he say, 
‘who ’sposed dat dat chile was gwine 
work er mericle an’ walk on de water 
lak ’ Postle Peter —sinkin’ de ship fum 
under his own feets, an’ not get kilt? 
I des looks fer Marse Rich to be trans- 
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lated an’ ’specks de nex’ thing we hyear 
de charrot will have tuck him up into 
hebben.’” 

But the news had reached “ Miss 
Sally ” long before Uncle Billy did, with 
his rickety legs. 

Telegrams were flying all over the 
town, and before we had time to recover 
from the remarkable account made out 
from the “ bullion-boa’d ” by Uncle Billy, 
as related by Mammy Joe, Mrs. Hobson 
drove up to the cottage, her arms filled 
with the yellow paper messages from all 
over the country. 

It did look like Christmas uptown 
sure enough, for the little city took on a 
holiday appearance. Among the rose 
vines over ‘“ Rose-Mary’’ Cottage the 
first flags were hung. What did it matter 
that they bore the Southern Cross of the 
Confederacy? They were flags, they 
meant life, country, heroism, and honor, 
and they were unfurled, for they were all 
that we had, and we were fain to 
honor the hero of our home. When 
the evening train came in from Selma, 
however, the Stars and Stripes, which 
had been telegraphed for, were unfurled 
by the side of the mementos of the 
Lost Cause. The flag of the nation 
took on a new meaning to us, and 
for the first time since the war the 
Stars and Stripes floated peacefully 
over many proud mansions and devasta- 
ted Southern homes. 


The Early English Drama.* 


RICHARD BuRTON. 


Ir is a commonplace of criticism to say 
that the glory of literature is to be found 
in the Elizabethan drama. Such a state- 
ment hurled at young and immature stu- 
dents is not wise. There are many qual- 
ifications and reservations to be made, 


though the sweeping statement at first is 
justifiable. The danger lies in the fact 
that much which is ridiculous and bad 
is thus called first rate, and the praise 
which includes the bad with the good 
scares the young student away from true 


* Brief outline of lecture delivered before students of Emerson College. 
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literary appreciation and tempts him to 
fall into the attitude of a Philistine. — 

The truth of the matter is that Shake- 
speare himself gives us the most faulty 
great literature. And though this has 
the sound of heresy, it is not amiss to 
justify such a statement. In the first 
place, Shakespeare was the greatest 
euphuist and writer of bombast. He 
used the most extravagant language of 
the age; he /et himself go, which is the 
hardest thing in life or literature. His 
faults and his superlative virtues are 
equally the results of this letting go. 

If we contrast the eighteenth-century 
dramatists with the Elizabethan, we find 
that the former had no creative poetry. 
The eighteenth century was an age of 
precision, elegance, artifice, full of the 
urban spirit; a time when every one 
thought twice and did not “let go,” 
when dress “a la mode” was as neces- 
sary in literature as in life; a critical, 
satirical period. In the Elizabethan age 
we find in Ben Jonson, the only critic 
and self critic, a single exception to the 
prevailing style of his contemporaries. 

But to return to the art of Shake- 
speare and the flaws in his art; we must 
admit that in the use of figures he is 
grotesquely lavish and irrational. Turn 
to your ‘‘ Macbeth” and find that famil- 
iar passage, “Here lay Duncan... 
his silver skin laced with his golden 
blood,” and then again to ‘“ Hamlet,” 
with his taking “arms against a sea of 
troubles,” both of which are quoted be- 
cause they are such familiar examples of 
his eccentricity in this regard. But after 
all, do not these faults spring from the 
splendid superabundance of that vital 
creative power which could “let go” 
and put forth such marvellous works as 
have never been duplicated? The later 
century, which criticises, can only repeat 
the achievements of a creative age by a 
self-conscious imitation of style. We 
should care nothing for the display of 
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knowledge in literature compared with 
the degree of personality with which an 
author can pervade his work. To-day 
we again find ourselves in a critical age, 
and I can speak from bitter experience 
when I say that again and again in the 
middle of a sentence I find myself ham- 
pered by the critical instinct. In Shake- 
speare’s time there were no critics, nor 
any spirit of criticism, and his freedom 
from this restraint gives us those faults 
of his which in the abstract are not 
good but are forgiven because of the 
great virility contained therein. Sam 
Johnson and Goldsmith, however, in 
their critiques on Shakespeare attack 
his bombast, fustian, and extravagance. 
In the study of Shakespeare we must 
separate his technique from his great- 
ness of poetry and examine his method 
of securing results. We must classify 
and analyze his plays into the elements 
of telling incident, effective situation, 
evolution of character, and time action. 
Some of the other writers of this pe- 
riod, Lyly, Nash, Green, and Marlowe, 
represent the insignificance of detached 
individuals when considered apart from 
their period, but taken in their setting 
bear all the significance of related fac- 
tors. The modern study of literature is 
the tracing of a process of evolution, 
and from this point of view each indi- 
vidual writer’s contribution to the literary 
progress becomes doubly interesting. 
We must bear in mind the fact that 
though Shakespeare’s work was pro- 
duced for an uncritical audience, it 
stands the test of time. The range of 
his genius covers poetry, drama, his- 
tory, spectacle, and horse-play. The 
horse-play was introduced necessarily, 
to fit his audience in the pit; for Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was a practical man 
and wrote with an immediate end in 
view, and probably with never a thought 
for posterity. There is too much senti- 
mental twaddle prevalent about writing 
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for the future. His was the innovation 
of the introduction of comedy into trag- 
edy. Previous to his time tragedy had 
been tragedy, and comedy, comedy, with 
never a hint of intermingling. But to 
Shakespeare a play must be life in little, 
and reflect both smiles and tears to- 
gether. Witness the grave-diggers’ scene 
in “ Hamlet.” 

Among Shakespeare’s faults, how- 
ever, we must note his too free use of 
the “aside,” and also of the soliloquy. 
The technique of the modern drama 
eliminates the aside and the soliloquy 
as much as possible. The “aside ’’ must 
and will be totally done away with, but 
the soliloquy is sometimes really neces- 
sary, and justified by life. Furthermore, 
Shakespeare makes too free use of dis- 
guise. For example, in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, Portia, Viola, Rosa- 
lind, etc., etc., the plausibility of dis- 
guise is almost too impalpable to admit. 
Such subterfuges do not give us the 
drama which represents life. Again, 
Shakespeare is altogether too loose in 
construction, and nowhere gives us the 
close-knit effects of the dramatists of 
to-day, Pinero and Gillette for example. 
The plays were indivisible in Shake- 
speare’s time, and scenes were marked 
out by later hands than the master’s 
own. Toa certain school of critics all 
of the foregoing remarks may seem sac- 
rilegious. 

One of the, if not the, greatest of 
Shakespeare’s contributions to the evolu- 
tion of literature was the making of dra- 
matic blank verse. Blank verse as it is 
known in English literature to-day was 
absolutely created by Shakespeare. Mar- 
lowe had been feeling his way towards 
it, but Shakespeare crystallized its per- 
fection in form. Here we have iambic 
pentameter, the shifting czesura to break 
the verse, giving such variety as to call 
no attention to the metre. For illustra- 
tion, recall that beautiful passage where 
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Macbeth refers to Duncan “ After life’s 
fitful fever,’ etc. These lines seem to 
have no metre, they are so natural, so 
simple — but the metre is always there. 
Contrast with this perfect art the artifi- 
ciality of any rhymed couplet by Pope. 
No poet can go down into the tragic 
deeps with a rhymed couplet. 

The fellows of Shakespeare had less 
art and less technique, but were exceed- 
ingly great in spots. It is easy to recog- 
nize the earmarks of the prevailing style 
in allof them. The Shakespearian man- 
ner versus the Elizabethan manner is an 
interesting comparison. We are forced 
to the conclusion that they are practically 
identical ; but this conclusion also plainly 
shows that Shakespeare was the cres- 
cendo and crest of the Elizabethan move- 
ment. All of the Elizabethans were fond 
of using the ‘‘grand manner,” to quote 
Matthew Arnold, and to read a bit here 
and there among Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries we find many passages that 
might almost pass for his own. For ex- 
ample, turn to ‘ Philaster,’’ by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and read that charm- 
ing description of the little page. Or, 
again, Webster’s ‘“ Duchess of Malfrey,”’ 
where the proud duchess makes revela- 
tion of her love for Antonio. She, like 
all the women of the Elizabethan drama, 
is powerful, almost masculine, in her 
strength and dignity. And so in study- 
ing Shakespeare we must read his fellows 
to appreciate his greater height, even as 
we must recognize his faults to appre- 
ciate his virtues. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the drama made great gains in 
technique, along with loss of creative 
power and poetry. The Restoration 
dramatists contributed to this end, 
though in the main their work is too im- 
possible to mention. Goldsmith’s work 
stands as a type of British good-na- 
ture. He understood the art of making 
much out of little; given the game, ob- 
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serve how skilfully he handles it. Then 
we come to the nineteenth century, and 
here has been raised the cry of “no 
drama.”’ Nevertheless we find many 
plays scattered along the years up to 
1850 which attain to a fairly high stand- 
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ard, even though they may not be ranked 
as classics. But always, in the process 
of evolution we have been tracing, there 
has been a steady advance towards truth, 
an absence of verbosity, and the prom- 
ise of the future is encouraging. 


Pbysical Culture Versus ‘* Stunts.” 


Mary ANNABLE FANTON. 


Ir is not what you do, but how you do 
it, that decides the value of all physical 
exercise. It is a law of nature that dis- 
use brings inability to use; that laziness, 
mental, moral, or physical, is the open 
door to paralysis, of which exercise is 
the antithesis. And so it seems to me 
that the desire to be alert and flexible, to 
have the body in such perfect running 
order that it gives instant response to 
any suggestion from the brain, is just a 
part of being sane and normal. 

That so much exercise, with its tre- 
mendous possibilities for good, should 
be wasted goes to prove how willing peo- 
ple are to accept the letter for the spirit 
of things. The woman whose body is 
stiff, awkward, out of her control, gives 
precious hours at a gymnasium and ac- 
quires a big muscle on her arm, and a 
facility for swinging from ring to ring 
that would have been invaluable to her 
prehensile ancestors, but counts for little 
in the present scheme of civilization. 

She is as tired after a little work as 
ever, she has no additional grace, she is 
just as awkward. Inasmuch as any move- 
ment is better than none, she is better 
off. But in place of real culture she has 
acquired the capacity for doing a “stunt.” 
There was no intelligence in her work, 
no relation existing between her exercise 
and her development. I often used to 
see in a famous New York library one 
of the best subjects for real physical cul- 
ture that has come my way. She stood 


with her chest deeply sunken, her abdo- 
men protruding, and shoulders stiffly 
high. When she walked she struck on 
her heels with force enough to jar her 
vertebrez up to the brain. Being an en- 
thusiast in gymnastics, I mentioned one 
day that gymnasium work was such a 
benefit to women who had no opportu- 
nity for outdoor sports. 

She smiled proudly and assured me 
she had belonged to one for two years. 

I dare say she had bulging muscles 
and knew a lot about swinging and jump- 
ing, but she had been taught by some 
one who had lost sight of the reason for 
using the rings and bars, in fact, for do- 
ing everything in a gymnasium; namely, 
to place the body utterly under the con- 
trol of the mind. 

Free gymnastic work that enables a 
woman to run lightly and fleetly without 
effort, to walk or jump without a jar, to 
sit or stand or dance with ease and 
grace, to carry her body with uncon- 
scious, supple beauty, to convey a subtle 
meaning in a delicate gesture, and to 
speak musically, rightly comes under the 
head of physical culture, and is well 
worth the time and money of any woman 
who has the least balance of either to 
spare. 

The important thing to keep in mind 
in undertaking the work is the difference 
between the real cultivation of the body 
and a limited capability to do circus 
tricks. — The New Idea. 
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College Hews. 


Tbe Frat. Play. 


Once again the Southwick Literary 
Society held a most enjoyable meet- 
ing, on Tuesday afternoon, March 3, at 
2.30 o’clock. Chickering Hall was 
crowded with the members and their 
many friends who had been invited to 
witness the performance of ‘Tom 
Pinch,” given by students of the Senior 
Class belonging to the Alpha Tau 
Lambda Sorority. The cast of the play 
was as follows : — 


Old Martin Chuzzlewit 


Miss Blanche Erving Coolidge 
Mary Graham, his ward 


Miss Rebecca Melva Baxter 


Mark Tapley Miss Mary Ida Palmer 


Mr. Pecksniff, an architect 
Miss Jessie Mattatal Stevens 
Charity, his daughter Miss Beulah Mae Nyberg 
Mercy, his daughter Miss Rachel Patti Maxon 
Jane, his maid servant Miss Maude Eliza Fiske 
Martin Chuzzlewit, his pupil 
Miss Mary Abbie Benson 
John Westlock, his pupil Miss Mabel N. Simmons 
Tom Pinch, his pupil Miss Carrie Adela Rankin 


Ruth Pinch, Tom’s sister 
Miss Rachel Patti Maxon 


The play was fully costumed and at- 
tractively staged, though many details 
of scenery were left to the imagination 
of the audience. The interest, however, 
was centred in the display of dramatic 
ability by the students who assumed the 
familiar Dickens characters. Without 
exception, and without comparison of 
kind, every rdle was adequately pre- 
sented, with delightful finish. Each 
member of the cast is an earnest, faith- 
ful student in the routine work of the 
College and it is this quality of earnest, 
faithful work which stands the strain of 
the special test which a special perform- 
ance puts upon it. 

The most difficult dramatic feat for a 
woman to accomplish is to essay the 


part of a man successfully. In this case 
the costumes and make-ups were very 
clever and carried out the illusion of sex- 
metamorphosis, which was_ sustained 
most admirably by the character work of 
the players. Notably good in general ap- 
pearance, movement, and facial expres- 
sion was Miss Coolidge, in the complex 
personality of old Martin Chuzzlewit, 
whose glee and satisfaction in the out- 
witting of the odious Mr. Pecksniff was 
convincingly portrayed. Mr. Pecksniff 
the hypocrite, a thankless, unsympathetic 
piece of character-building, was pre- 
sented to the very life by Miss Stevens, 
who must have accomplished a complete 
revolution of her own nature to do so. 
Young Martin, John Westlock, and the 
ever-jolly Mark Tapley were all good to 
look upon, and all struck out with the 
true masculine swing which the charac- 
ters called for. But Tom, dear Tom! 
What shall we say of him? What in- 
deed, but that his true and tender pathos 
brought the actual tears of sympathy to 
the eyes of all who witnessed the shatter- 
ing of his idol, and felt the awful ache 
of his sudden bereavement. In _ her 
handling of this character Miss Rankin 
left nothing to be desired. Not an ac- 
cent which fell from her lips, not a 
movement of hand or foot, but served 
to reveal Tom in all his gentle, de- 
pendent spirit. All her sister classmates 
of ’03 are proud of her work and rejoice 
in her success. 

The other half the cast is not to be 
disregarded —far from it! But in this 
case the girls were already at home in 
their own proper persons and could de- 
vote all their energy to the character- 
development with which they were en- 
trusted. Slight as their parts were, never- 
theless, Miss Baxter and Miss Fiske did 
themselves credit in handling Mary Gra- 
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ham and Jane so as to make the needed 
complement for their fellow players, 
and Miss Maxon as Ruth Pinch was 
sincerely sweet and sympathetic. Her 
double part as Mercy, however, seemed 
more convincing, since it was played 
with abandon, and a wondrous gurgle of 
rippling laughter. Miss Nyberg made a 
distinct hit as Charity, the aciduous old 
maid, who “cou/d be married if she 
chose.” The evenness of her work de- 
serves special comment, since the down- 
ward droop of her mouth never lifted 
and the extreme angularity of her move- 
ments never once melted into a curve. 

Taken all in all, the work reflects 
great credit upon all concerned in the 
production, and much appreciation is 
due to Miss Noyes, who coached the 
play, to the participants who worked be- 
hind the footlights, and to the Southwick 
Literary, which presented so delightful 
an entertainment. 

The interludes and incidental music, 
which added greatly to the effectiveness 
of the play, were furnished by members 
of the Tremont Theatre Orchestra. 
These men had played for Willard’s 
production of “ Tom Pinch” during his 
appearance in Boston, and it would have 
been interesting to ask of them a con- 
tribution to this criticism. 


(Mrs. Gielow’s «Mammy Talk.”’ 


During the past month the students of 
Emerson College were made happy by the 
opportunity to listen to the negro inter- 
pretation of Mrs. Martha S. Gielow, who 
gave a lecture-recital on “Old Plantation 
Life”? in Chickering Hall, February 14, 
at the Saturday-noon period. Mrs. Gie- 
low’s work is unique in the field of inter- 
pretation and impersonation. Her ideal 
is a Imgh one, and in its achievement 
she pays the truest tribute to the faithful 
qualities of the colored race, far trans- 
cending any of the sentimental platitudes 
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at the command of the Northern orator. 
Mrs. Gielow is a Southern woman by 
long descent, and her appreciation of 
the negro genius is sincere and heart- 
felt. She declares that the true position 
held by the black Mammy in the South- 
ern household before the war is not 
only unknown but inconceivable to the 
Northern mind, and she has taken as 
her mission the work of preserving in 
song and story the true life and spirit of 
those old days. 

In her introductory remarks Mrs. Gie- 
low said that she had endeavored to pre- 
serve, in her songs and stories of the old 
South, “the most characteristic traits 
and superstitions of the old-time negro, 
without exaggeration. ‘The ridiculous cari- 
catures of the minstrel creations, and the 
gross impersonations we often hear of. 
the new negro, the ‘coon stories’ and 
‘coon songs,’ have nothing in common 
with my work. Again, I have endeav- 
ored in writing my stories to crystal- 
lize the dialect into permanent form by 
the method of simple spelling, to pre- 
serve as far as is possible that unique 
language which will soon be a dead lan- 
guage; for the golden charm of the plan- 
tation dialect, with its musical rhythm 
and tender pathos, will be buried in the 
graves of the ‘Mammy,’ and ‘ Daddy,’ 
and ‘Uncle,’ and ‘ Auntie,’ now rapidly 
passing away. The new conditions are 
making a new negro, with a new mode 
of speech, new ways, and new manners. 
The little character sketches, mono- 
logues, and songs in my books ‘Old 
Plantation Days’ and ‘Mammy’s Remi- 
niscences’ were written as simple inter- 
pretations to enable me, in my work as 
a reader, to present a correct and natu- 
ral dramatic impersonation of the old- 
time Mammy. The material I have gath- 
ered from the lips of my own black 
Mammy and other members of the old 
plantation family in Alabama. Each 
story or jingle illustrates some one of the 
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many unique characteristics of these old 
people.” 

Then with that inimitable gift which 
has placed her in the foremost rank of 
dialect readers, Mrs. Gielow proceeded 
to illustrate the old-time negro in his 
faith, his superstitions, his art of story- 
telling, and his loyalty and devotion to 
“dem chillen.” 

The illustrations given by Mrs. Gielow 
were as follows: “Mammy Speaks,” 
typifying the really beautiful faith of the 
negro heart in the Almighty; “How 
Brer Simon got erligion,” portraying the 
superstitious credulity of their trances 
and visions; ‘Dat Time what Honey 
got los’!” showing Mammy’s gift of 
story-telling ; “Looking for Marse Wil- 
lie,” wonderful in its simplicity as a tale 
of unbounded devotion and sacrifice ; 
“ The Peanner Juett,” with its irresistible 
relish of humor; and last but not least, 
several of the old-time nursery lullabies 
and camp-meeting revival songs, or 
“ spirituals,” as they are called. 

The entire program was so refreshingly 
different from everything else which one 
hears in the way of dialect interpreta- 
tion that it is hard to find adequate 
words of appreciation. Indeed, we are 
tempted to quote a phrase or two from 
the pen of one of Boston’s noted critics, 
who says, “It was all delightful, deli- 
cious, complete ; it had at every point the 
stamp of absolute mastery and absolute 
knowledge, manifested in and connected 
with a fine plastic gift.” And again, 
‘‘ Both the talk and the songs of the old 
Mammy, one being almost as melodious 
as the other, are delicious to the ear in 
spite of the frequent nasal quality. 
There were never such lullabies as these 
as they are interpreted by Mrs. Gielow’s 
honeyed voice. . . . And in the soberest 
and highest utterances of some of the 
humble, trustful, old colored women there 
are notes of pathos which stir the hearts 
in depths below the springs of tears, 
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even as their laughter wells up from per- 
ennial sources of elemental mirth.” 

Students of expression cannot come 
under the influence of such natural, sym- 
pathetic eloquence without receiving an 
unconscious impetus in the same direc- 
tion, and dialect readers especially need 
to work from motives of deepest insight 
and highest aspiration to make their 
achievements more than mere burlesque 
and mimicry. 


Twelfth Hight, 


“Twelfth Night,” the success of a year 
ago, is to be repeated, for the benefit of 
the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, at the Tremont Theatre, on 
the afternoon of April 7. The proceeds 
will go to swell the Permanent Fund of 
the Association, and thus for a second 
time the performance will contribute to 
the income of an educational cause. 

The play is being rehearsed under the 
personal direction of Dean Southwick, 
and the cast has been altered only in so 
far as absence among the original mem- 
bers has made it necessary. Viola and 
Sir Toby are still in the hands of Mrs. 
Hicks and Mr. Tripp respectively, and 
the same delight is in store this year as 
last for all who will witness their clever 
impersonations. The student members 
of the cast will not be far behind their 
leaders, if we may judge by the excellent 
‘‘team-work”’ displayed in the former 
presentation. This year the chorus and 
incidental music is to be furnished by 
members of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

The characters will be taken as fol- 
lows : 

Orsino, Duke of Illyria, Mr. Calvin C. Thomas. 
Sebastian, brother to Viola, 

Mr, Frederich H. Koch. 
Antonio, a sea-captain, friend to Sebastian, 

Mr. Lynn B. Hammond. 
A Sea-Captain, friend to Viola, 

Mr. Newton Hammond. 
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Valentine, attending on the Duke, 
Mr. Robert H. Burnham. 
Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia, 
Mr, Walter Bradley Tripp. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Mr. Elbert Foland. 
Malvolio, steward to Olivia, 
Mr. Archibald C. Reddie. 


Fabian, servant to Olivia, 
Mr. Harold G. Churchill. 


Feste, a clown, Mr. Herbert D. Bard. 


Curio, Mr. William Patterson. 
Officer, Mr. Louis J. Raeder. 
Olivia, Miss Thelma MacClellan. 
Viola, Mrs. Maude G. Hicks. 


Maria, Olivia’s maid, Miss Sophie Hemberson. 


Literary Interpretation of the Bible. 


Members of the Graduate class in Bi- 
ble Study gave a very interesting recital, 
on February 24, for the benefit of the 
College Library Fund. The afternoon 
was presided over by the Rev. Mr. 
Towers, instructor of the class, and the 
program was most interesting as showing 
in a general way the available material of 
the Old Testament and the work of the 
class in adequate interpretation of the 
words of Sacred Writ. 

In his introductory remarks upon the 
aim of the classwork in general and upon 
the scope of the program in particular, 
Mr. Towers said : — 


We are gradually discovering that the 
Bible, in addition to its religious and moral 
worth, is also a book which possesses great 
value in a literary point of view. In literary 
form, in artistic beauty of expression, the 
writers of the literature of the Bible were 
geniuses of the very first order. Purely in 
matter of literary art alone this literature 
stands forth as among the best which any 
race has produced. 

Matthew Arnold defines the function of 
literary criticism to be “the disinterested 
endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” If 
this be the function of literary criticism, it 
would also seem to be even more the func- 
tion of the student of Zterary expression — 
“the disinterested endeavor to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and thought 
in the world.” And Hebrew literature, being 
preéminently among “ the best that is known 
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and thought in the world,” should surely not 
be neglected by the student of expression. 
He should endeavor to learn and propagate 
it, to interpret it, to make it a real part of the 
world’s life. His repertoire should contain 
selections from the masterpieces of Hebrew 
literature. It is with the end in view of doing 
something on this line that the recital of in- 
terpretative readings of selections from the 
Bible has been arranged for this afternoon. 


Mr. Towers then preferred the re- 
quest that since the selections of the 
afternoon were drawn from a source sa- 
cred to the entire Christian world, there 
should be no applause. Therefore the 
following numbers were received in ap- 
preciative silence. 


PROGRAM. 


1. The Song of Deborah. An example of old 
Hebrew ballad-poetry. 
Miss Mills. 


2. Jephthah’s Vow and Its Tragic Fulfilment. 
Miss Bargar. 


3. David’s Lament on the Death of Saul and 
Jonathan, A dirge-song. 
Mrs. Swain. 


4. The Story of the Capture of the Sacred Ark. 
Miss Carpenter. 


5. The Death of Absalom. 
Miss Belden. 


6. The Story of Ruth. A Hebrew idyll. 
Mrs. Swain. 


7. The Vision of Elijah on Horeb. 
Miss Marshall. 


8. A Cry from the Depths. A dramatic lyric 


from Job. 
Miss Thomas. 


9. A Monologue from Job. 
Miss Olson. 


10. The Mission of Israel to the Nations. A lyric 
from Isaiah. 
Miss McClymonds. 


Mrs. Soutbwick’s Address. 


On the first day of March Mrs. South- 
wick bade farewell to Boston and started 
on her way westward across the conti- 
nent for a well-earned holiday on the 
Pacific Coast. Her journey, however, 
will be a leisurely one, broken by various 
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restings by the way, since she is to fill a 
number of lecture and reading engage- 
ments e7 route. In a farewell address 
to the student body, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 26, Mrs. Southwick delivered a 
message of encouragement and inspira- 
tion which will be long remembered by 
those who were privileged to hear it. A 
greatly condensed report of her remarks 
is subjoined : — 


While in a way this address takes the form 
of a good-by “ talk,” yet good-bys are things 
which one does not like to say except as the 
direct form of them may be avoided. And so 
although on the eve of separation for a little 
while, the good-by shall be tacitly under- 
stood, while the spoken word shall deal with 
a few ideas which do us good to think over 
together. 

These things which I want to say will be 
dwelt upon from the woman’s point of view, 
mainly for the reason that it has been my 
custom for many years past to meet the 
young ladies of the College in this way, and 
partly for the reason that under present-day 
conditions, in this College and in the world 
at large, women represent the majority of 
the teaching profession. Woman must, there- 
fore, recognize her responsibility in educa- 
tion in the present age. That we of to-day 
lose a certain fulness in the power of appre- 
ciation of the ages that are past should be no 
detraction of either the conditions or achieve- 
ments of those past ages. Our duty lies in 
the present, and the problems of the world 
are coming more and more into touch with 
the responsible woman’s sphere. 

The narrow confines of the womanly 
sphere of activity have been constantly en- 
_larging. Woman’s capabilities have been 
and are being tested and proven. And all 
this has come to pass without the loss of a 
distinctive womanly personality. 

It is very true that womanis not a public 
factor in exactly the sense that man is a pub- 
lic factor; itis nevertheless true that she is 
decidedly a public influence. As teachers 
women outnumber men in the educational 
world. And ina way this seems an inevitable 
and natural condition, for teaching may be 
considered a sort of intellectual housekeep- 
ing. There is, however, the need of woman’s 
attaining an ideal standard of excellence in 
this profession. We must not be over-critical 
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in detail, but look for the weight of influ- 
ences. “ The voyage of the best ship is a zig- 
zag track of a hundred lines, but at a little 
distance —a little height of thought —it 
straightens itself to the average tendency.” 

Itis by the “ average tendency ” of our lives 
that our character and achievements must 
be judged. And this average tendency of 
our lives will be determined by the mo¢ives 
of our actions and the ends at which we aim, 
no matter whether the tendency be apparent 
to others or not. 

In striving to attain a high standard of 
living, no one should allow herself to take an 
important step or to make an important de- 
cision when in a negative attitude of mind or 
body, or when surrounded by negative con- 
ditions. This is a simple rule to follow, even 
though it takes patience and courage to wait 
for disentanglement from the clinging net- 
work of adverse influences. 

The teacher must not only have an ideal 
to work out in her manner of teaching, but 
she must also hold a high ideal of education 
itself. Education must develop in the indi- 
vidual power, skill, spirituality, and adapta- 
bility in any position to which the individual 
life may be devoted. Student life gives 
codperation in obtaining this development, 
the best opportunities of which are too otten 
neglected. Too many make it a life of prep- 
aration for an ever-receding future, rather 
than combining the daily work of prepara- 
tion with a daily sense of realization. Zhe 
student should live rather than to prepare 
to “ive. And this preparation and realization 
should have regard to the general weal rather 
than to the good of the individual merely. 

In case the foregoing remarks may seem 
to be rather trite in character, let us remem- 
ber the use of saying things that have been 
said before. Literature preserves and reiter- 
ates what is worth while, and we repeat these 
helpful thoughts one to another because it is 
easier for us to carry out the truths of life 
when they are told to us often and lovingly. 
This loving repetition of good thoughts from 
one to the other establishes bonds of union 
and sympathy in which it is good to dwell 
together ! 

Our associated life here in this College 
has many helpful characteristics, especially 
since the peculiar mission of the College is 
to develop the individual’s power to express 
himself nobly and influence others. We 
learn that the power to influence or affect 
cannot be attained until the power to express 
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has been developed. Now right at this point, 
the dividing line between these two powers, 
a great danger confronts us. The means to 
the end must not be depreciated any more 
than the resultant art. In college life, where 
the students form a common society with 
common interests, the highest ideal of each 
worker should be to strive to add to the stand- 
ard of the whole; to contribute her dest for 
the sake of making the entire average higher. 
There are many elements entering into this 
“contribution of one’s best.” There is the 
power of appreciation of another’s best, and 
there is power of belief in one’s higher self. 
In the simple desire to be “ helpful,” the con- 
scious or unconscious act springing there- 
from contains the seed of future growth. But 
in all this the #zofzve is more to be consid- 
ered than the immediate accomplishment. 

There are many kinds and forms of criti- 
cisms, helpful and unhelpful, and the student 
needs to guard himself and others from the 
latter type. Weshould never criticise except 
to help — or in the direst extremity point out 
danger to protect the innocent from being 
injured. 

The true sense of brotherhood, of identity 
in our essential nature, is the only saving 
principle in this. We cannot rise above our 
fellows far—except to lead the way for 
others. Selfish preéminence is sure of reac- 
tion. It is what we create — not what we ap- 
propriate of good in life — whereby we rise. 
The student should keep the ultimate of a 
purposeful existence always before him, for 
it is only in the absence of purposefulness 
that pettiness and belittlement of life creep 
in. All educational association has a power 
for good which the idler of society never 
knows. And the true student is fully aware 
that it is not what we take but what we give 
that develops this power. The mere pursuzt 
of happiness never brings the ower of hap- 
piness. The magnetic currents of the power 
of thought are to-day recognized as an actu- 
al force. And it is our duty to learn to make 
the highest use of them. Let us steadfastly 
remember what is worth while — that petti- 
ness shall not obscure the greater self which 
each possesses. Thus shall we make life 
beautiful. Avoid the sin of hypocrisy, and 
strive to develop the spirit of universality. 
Those of us who go out to be teachers, to be 
preachers, to be entertainers, should see to 
it that we train ourselves according to this 
ideal. We must distinguish between intel- 
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lectual skill and the power of sincere asfi- 
ration. We must remember that we are not 
able to stay always upon the same heights of 
being, and must accord the same charity to 
others for the same weakness. 

We must, however, learn to accept every 
grain of criticism that may come tous. And 
the greatest thing is to train ourselves to 
profit by criticism that Aurts. And the 
time to profit most by criticism is during 
that stage of transition represented by the 
high school and college, the period lying 
between the cherishing of the nursery and 
the world at large. Then and afterwards let 
us do all our work in open emulation of the 
dest, but never degrade our endeavors to the 
basis of selfish competition. Let us regard 
any prize which life may have to offer as 
merely an occasion for “running.” 

But above all remember that unison is not 
the only kind of agreement. The highest 
type of harmony springs out of diversity, 
and to be able to agree with many who dis- 
agree is cu/ture. The symphony is made up 
of many diversified parts, and the symphony 
of human life is what we want— not unison. 

Culture enables one to perceve the zztfen- 
tion of every right-minded person. This 
point of view is most fully illustrated here in 
our own midst. There is perhaps no work in 
the world more diversified in the method of 
“ vetting at things.” And doubtless there are 
few who realize that the work of this College 
is for an ideal in education, and not for an 
institution as an institution. To establish an 
influence in education is an achievement of 
which any institution may well be proud. 
The domination of ideals is the only justi- 
fiable domination in the world, and it is the 
force which animates and stimulates the true 
conqueror. Let us go forth with faith in the 
divine law of harmonious fulfilment; with 
courage to face all difficulties, and with love 
for all that lives—not the love which is 
measured by asking, but that which places 
welfare above enjoyment, and fears not to 
give all. In this manner shall we find the 
true meaning of life and fulfil our part in 
realization of the harmony of the spheres. 


In conclusion, Mrs. Southwick read 
two of Edmund Roland Sill’s short 
poems, entitled ‘‘ Faith” and “ Courage ” 
—and then, with soul-satisfying effect, 
her wonderful “ Swiss Good-night.” 
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Personals, 


John Clifton Merrill, ’97, writes in 
hearty congratulation of the recent ‘“ Al- 
liance.”’ 


On Feb. 24, 1903, Stella Frances Rip- 
ley, 02, was married to Dr. John Robert 
McKenzie, at Boston, Mass. 


William E. Atwater, ’93, of Westfield, 
Mass., is doing some private teaching 
and recital work, simultaneously with the 
pursuit of his more serious profession 
of artistic catering. 


Gracia Evelyn Bacon, ’o2, who has 
charge of the Department of Oratory in 
the Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, 
Me., spent her spring recess in a visit to 
Boston and the College. 


Augusta Gilmore, ’98, teacher of ex- 
pression in Dickinson Seminary, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., is doing quite a little 
recital work in connection with her edu- 
cational labors, with very satisfying suc- 
cess. 


May Belle Adams, ’97, who holds a 
position in the Cazenovia Seminary, re- 
cently gave an interesting program of 
literary and dramatic interpretation for 
the benefit of the Free Library of the 
town, and added thereby to the laurels 
she has already won as a public reader. 


Emily Louise McIntosh, ’97, who has 
done special work in connection with the 
Lewis Phonometric Institute, of Detroit, 
Mich., for the past year, is now to de- 
vote all her time to the Institute, since 
her department has been enlarged to 
cover all principles of the Emerson work 
proper, Physical Culture and Evolution 
of Expression, as well as the Vocal Cul- 
ture and correction of defects of speech. 
The Lewis Institute is the largest school 
of its kind, in fact the only one of its 
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kind, and has been firmly established for 
ten years. Those unfortunate individuals 
who are afflicted with stammering or 
some impediment of speech make up the 
pupil body. Miss McIntosh’s signal suc- 
cess in treating special difficult cases de- 
termined the wider and more general 
application of her work. She writes, ‘I 
read the alumni notes and personals 
with great interest. Wish they were more 
extensive. We lose sight of each other 
so fast!” 


The announcement of the formation 
in Hartford, Conn., of a branch Emer- 
son Alumni Association should be an 
item of interest to all members of the 
alumni at large. The occasion came 
about through the large attendance of 
old Emersonians at an entertainment 
given by the Dean and Mrs. Southwick 
in that city during the past month. The 
number of Connecticut graduates thus in 
evidence was a surprise to themselves, 
and the idea suggested itself that both 
pleasure and profit might be derived from 
a closer association of interests than can 
be held with the headquarters in Boston. 
It is hoped to make it a State organiza- 
tion in another year, but at present Hart- 
ford has the honor of being the first to 
organize a local body of the Emerson 
alumni. Among those forming the asso- 
ciation are Elizabeth M. Barnes, ’98, 
Mrs. Harriet Emily Bolles, ’97, Mrs. 
Mary Wolcott Buck, ’99, and Mrs. Clara 
Plummer Dresser, ’92. “In union there 
is strength!” 


Eleanor Stephens Peckham, ’88, has 
won very high praise for her methods in 
vocal and physical culture, as the follow- 
ing extract from a press notice in the 
Colorado Springs Gazette will show : — 


The initial meeting of the voice culture 
class under the auspices of the Art and Lit- 
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erature Department of the Woman’s Club, 
was held at the Alta Vista, Friday afternoon. 
About fifty ladies were present, and all read- 
ily pronounced the instructor, Mrs. Eleanor 
Stephens Peckham, mistress in the art of 
voice culture as related to reading and speak- 
ing. Mrs. Peckham is the embodiment of 
grace, clearness, and ideality. Withal she 
has a practical understanding of individual 
needs in her method of training. While de- 
voting herself to the culture of the voice she 
includes, too, the development of the body, 
mind, soul, and spirit, as necessary to the 
complete expression of a noble personality 
through its natural channels. 

Added to a charming manner, Mrs. Peck- 
ham has a commanding figure, which is so 
perfectly flexible that she is able to express 
almost any emotion by attitude alone; yet 
she is entirely free from the hackneyed tones, 
gestures, and inflections of the so-called 
“ elocutionist.” 

Coming to this work as she does with vital 
enthusiasm and keen enjoyment in it, it goes 
without saying that every woman who is for- 
tunate enough to have the benefit of this 
class will gain for herself far more in health 
and cultivation than many times what it 
costs her. 


Alumni Association Meeting. 


The Association held its fourth meet- 
ing of the season on February 6. After 
the usual reading of the secretary-treas- 
urer’s reports the president presented 
the speaker of the afternoon without fur- 
ther delay. 

Dean Southwick, on being introduced, 
said he had prepared neither manuscript 
nor notes, and begged leave to speak up- 
on the topic assigned to him in a con- 
versational and informal way. He pur- 
posed talking an hour, and should say as 
much as he could within the hour and 
stop promptly when it had expired. 

The Dean remarked that he had been 
impressed in a conversation with one of 
our leading American statesmen by his 
remarking that he observed in most of 
the schools of oral expression calling 
themselves schools of oratory that oratory 


itself had a small place in the curricu- 
lum. He then went on as follows : — 


There are two sides to this study of ex- 
pression. There is the side of literary and 
dramatic interpretation and the training 
which enables one to express truthfully, ade- 
quately, and beautifully the thought supplied 
by some one else. There is also oratory pure 
and simple, the act of convincing and per- 
suading by direct speech, the training which 
enables one to stand upon his own feet, and 
speak his own thought with power and ef- 
fectiveness. It is our aim in Emerson Col- 
lege to develop both the creative thinker and 
the interpreter. 

The word “orator,” is somewhat loosely 
used to-day because it has been given so 
many different interpretations. The Greek 
orator was an artist; oratory held an ac- 
cepted place among the arts, and the same 
care was paid to the training of the orator 
that was bestowed on the training of the 
sculptor. The early Roman orator, on the 
other hand, was not an artist and did not 
aim to be artistic, He was a leading citizen 
speaking simply, powerfully, and persua- 
sively to his fellow citizens on matters of 
grave public import. To-day our ideas of 
what constitutes a true orator are somewhat 
confused and indefinite. Sometimes we use 
the word with a touch of irony, as did An- 
tony in saying: “I am no orator as Brutus 
is.” Often we apply it with loose exuber- 
ance in declaring “our minister” or some 
local celebrity who is unknown beyond town 
or county limits an orator. But I suppose 
that if we could get at a consensus of the 
ideas of our American people we should find 
the prevailing notion of an orator is that he 
is a rare man, a man of great genius, usually 
identified with some great cause or move- 
ment, and who advocates his ideas with com- 
pelling eloquence in speech. Looking at or- 
atory in this light, we see at once that the 
orators of the world are but few —very few. 
One could almost count upon the fingers of 
his two hands if he held them up about twice 
those whom posterity has classed as great 
orators. Many men have been styled orators 
by their admirers, and even generally by 
their contemporaries, but they have not made 
sufficient impress upon the world to survive 
in those broader outlines of history in which 
the smaller issues and smaller men fade and 
are lost. 

Some of the world’s orators have been 
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artists. Somehave not. All are men of great 
caliber, men of tremendous moral and intel- 
lectual power, of great personal magnetism. 
They stand out among their fellow men like 
mountain-peaks among foot-hills. 

The first of the great orators of antiquity, 
the man who is regarded by most people as 
the greatest orator of the world, is Demos- 
thenes. There were orators before him, but 
not only the acclaim of Greece established 
his fame, but his speeches which have been 
preserved to us reveal a master mind. 

It has been said that Demosthenes stands 
for nature and Cicero for art. The statement 
is striking but hardly true, except in the 
sense that the art of Demosthenes is the art 
that conceals art and, revealing so little of 
its processes, seems the very language of 
nature herself. But like all the Greek ora- 
tors, Demosthenes was an artist. His train- 
ing was long, conscientious, and unceasing. 
His great orations are among the most care- 
fully constructed pieces of literature. His 
manner is grave, often solemn, always earn- 
est—intensely earnest. His orations have 
the simplicity, purity, dignity, exquisite sym- 
metry, and absolute completeness of Greek 
architecture. We lose the rhythm of the 
“Tliad” in translation, and the wonderfully 
flowing Greek of Homer’s lines has no equiv- 
alent in English; and we lose much also in 
our appreciation of Demosthenes when we 
read him in English, for Greek oratory 
glided onward like a river, and at times al- 
most as rhythmically as Greek verse. 

After Demosthenes came invasions from 
the north, invasions from Italy, the loss of 
Greek independence; and with the loss of 
freedom came the loss of oratory. Oratory 
never flourished under a despotism and never 
will; and so oratory in Greece went down, 
but did not altogether go out. 

After Demosthenes the only great Greek 
we need think of in connection with oratory 
is a man who was not an orator at all, in the 
sense of aman who made great speeches, I 
mean Aristotle, fittingly called “ The Father 
of Rhetoric,” who has written the most com- 
plete work ever given us on the art of rhet- 
oric, which in Greek education included the 
art of oratory. Aristotle’s work is in many 
ways the most important literary contribu- 
tion of the Pagan world. All subsequent 
writers on rhetoric and oratory have followed 
along his lines of thinking. We find his 
style very clear, and in places somewhat 
dry. Much that he says seems modern. It 
may be complained that he tells us how 
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an oration is constructed rather than shows 
us how we can make one, but one of the 
ways to learn how to doa thing is to learn 
how the masters do it. 

After Aristotle came the critical age, 
which always follows a creative age. The 
light was fading from Greece, but the so- 
called Hellenic and Oriental schools kept 
alive the traditions of past greatness, and 
teachers of rhetoric and oratory preserved 
an interest in the great expressive art. 

Rome had been founded some five hun- 
dred years without the appearance of a sin- 
gle important literary contribution. Rome 
was too busy in her career of conquest and 
development to devote much attention to the 
fine arts. But at last as Rome attained to 
security and wealth she turned to conquered 
Greece for culture, and Athens became the 
university town for Roman youth. 

Therefore Roman oratory was the speech 
of camp and field and forum, plain, direct, 
forceful, often crude, the oratory of a strenu- 
ous and unimaginative people. Cato supplied 
the first important Latin prose, and the 
Gracchi— Tiberius, grave, measured, and ad- 
mirably restrained, and his brother Caius, 
impetuous, vehement, and impassioned — 
supply the first memorable eloquence. 

But the efflorescence of Roman oratory was 
just before the Christian era, when we have 
the great names of Crassus, master of direct 
and convincing eloquence; Antonius, a mas- 
ter of pathos; Hortensius, brilliant, florid, 
and somewhat theatrical; Brutus, lofty, phil- 
osophical, but one who was not a master of 
the passions of the mob; Czsar, who spoke 
with the directness and convincingness with 
which he fought, but whose glory as an ora- 
tor is swallowed up in his greater glory as 
statesman and soldier; and, grandest among 
them all, Cicero, whom Appolonius declared 
had taken eloquence from Greece and car- 
ried it to Rome — Cicero, whose fame as an 
orator rivals that of Demosthenes the mighty 
Greek. “We cannot hope to attain the ele- 
gance of the Greeks,” said Cicero, “ but we 
must try to excel them in native vigor.” 
Cicero believed that the perfect orator should 
be the perfect man, and he came near to liv- 
ing up to his belief. Cicero was a man of 
great faith, a believer in an all-ruling Prov- 
idence, a firm believer in immortality. Like 
Demosthenes, in all questions of statecraft 
he placed right before expediency. But the 
two speakers differ conspicuously in style. 
Both were unquestionably artists to their 
finger-tips. Yet while the Greek is grave, 
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compact, essentially sober, the Roman is 
wreathed in smiles, sometimes jocose, copi- 
ous, sonorous, abounding in word-painting 
and brilliant illustration. 

After Cicero we have no Roman orator of 
the first rank, for Roman oratory, like Greek 
oratory, faded with the fading of republican 
liberty. But to the writer Quintillian, the 
just, modest, careful essayist, who treated 
upon the training of the orator from the 
cradle up, and who made Cicero his model, 
we are indebted for one of the three most 
important works upon oratory which the 
world has seen. The rhetoric of Aristotle 
and the essays of Cicero and of Quintillian 
are the great original fountains to which 
all modern writers and teachers turn. They 
represent the literature of power, which, un- 
like the literature of fact, of science, is for 
all time. The literature of science, of fact, 
grows obsolete within a few years of its pro- 
duction. The literature of power is never 
obsolete. It deals with underlying laws, with 
the common heart, with universal experi- 
ence, with truths and principles that are 
unchanging. Every teacher of oratory should 
be familiar with Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tillian. If he is not he will be astonished to 
discover that practically everything he has 
been taught by his teachers or finds em- 
bodied in modern text-books has been dis- 
cussed with greater copiousness and power 
by these masters of the ancient world. While 
the living teacher is always necessary, and 
while the modern text-book, adapted to 
present conditions and discussing old prob- 
lems in the phraseology of the day, is always 
helpful, Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintillian 
will remain forever the sources of informa- 
tion and of inspiration to teachers and wri- 
ters who use their thoughts, even though the 
very names of these men may be scarcely 
known to them. 

Out of the darkness of the Middle Ages a 
few names loom up. Since Saul of Tarsus, 
the St. Paul of the Christian era, an orator 
of tremendous power, there had been some 
strong men among the preachers of the new 
gospel of peace and good-will; and in the 
first few centuries following Paul we have 
the names of Athanasius, Chrysostom, Au- 
gustine, Gregory, and others, men who 
wielded the greatest persuasive influence 
and seemed to draw all men unto them. 

The question is often discussed as to 
whether these mighty orators may be com- 
pared without injustice to themselves with 
the giants of Greece and Rome. Of artistic 
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skill they had little, and were obviously in- 
ferior to the classic orators in all that per- 
tains to form or finish. Yet they influenced 
more profoundly and were followed by 
greater multitudes. The question can hardly 
be settled by argument, and the truth is that 
the rank of oratory, or, for that matter, of 
literature, painting, or any art, is determined 
by a twofold test. We must ask ourselves, 
first, what is its power of appeal; and, 
second, what is its perfection of form. The 
greatest art meets most completely this two- 
fold test. And it must be said that while the 
Christian orators of the dark ages could not 
meet at all the artistic criterion by which we 
measure oratory as we measure all arts, and 
by which the classic orators may be meas- 
ured, they touched profounder depths, they 
dealt with higher themes, and their influence 
was more abiding. 

And then comes a man whose literary out- 
fit was as meagre as his wardrobe was 
scanty, — the fanatic Peter the Hermit, who 
had a following greater than Greek or Roman 
orator ever thought of possessing. Peter 


‘dreamed dreams, had visions, claimed to 


converse with supernatural powers, to re- 
ceive a letter from heaven. Very likely he 
believed what he said. He hurled all Europe 
against Asia in the first of those tremendous 
crusades which ended in confusion and dis- 
aster, but which incidentally and indirectly 
proved of wondrous potency as influences 
in civilization and material development. 
Another monk, Bernard, preached the 
Second Crusade, and lived to see himself a 
greater power than the pope. He, too, was 
a man of rare eloquence. 

Pulpit oratory was the only oratory of the 
Middle Ages, and much of it was flippant, 
sensational, and lacking in essential earnest- 
ness and dignity of appeal. Here and there 
a great man stood forth, like the mighty 
Savonarola, a John the Baptist crying aloud 
and calling to repentance until he changed 
the aspect of all Florence from gay to 
grave. 

The close of the Middle Ages reveals a 
truly great orator in Martin Luther, the 
Apostle of the Reformation. Endowed with 
a grand physique and great bodily powers, 
highly imaginative, broad in scholarship, 
fearless and forceful, unflinching in purpose, 
Martin Luther is one of the men of eloquence 
of all time. His successors, Calvin, Ridley, 
Erasmus, Cranmer, and others, were schol- 
ars rather than great preachers, although 
this can hardly be said of John Knox, the 
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eloguent and indomitable leader of the 
Reformation in Scotland. 

The age of Queen Elizabeth produced 
men of action and great dramatists and 
poets rather than orators. Even the stirring 
days of the popular revolt against Stuart 
tyranny and the English revolution, while 
they have given us the large figures of Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, Pym, and John 
Hampden, have produced no man worthy to 
rank among the great orators of all time. 

The France of Louis XIV. had a few 
preachers of power, and Mirabeau, the orator 
of the uprising, and Danton, the orator of 
the whirlwind of the French Revolution, are 
types of oratory at a time most favorable to 
its manifestation in the blood and dust and 
turmoil of a falling throne and the vast up- 
rising of the masses against the classes. 

Napoleon Bonaparte muzzled the press 
and wielded the power of words in his own 
utterances. His style is picturesque, in- 
tensely imaginative, concise, and thrilling. 

But to return for a final hasty survey of 
the later English orators, we must not fail to 
note the group of men who flourished in the 
eighteenth century, and who nobly and ably 
espoused the cause of the American 
Colonies. Here we find Edmund Burke; 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, a man of sublime 
moral character; William Pitt, his son; 
Charles Fox; and so on to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the meteor of the literary world in 
his day. 

In America, too, we have had our orators, 
though it is not advisable at this point to 
consider any number in detail. There are 
three men among them, however, whose 
names will stand out above all others for all 
time, and these are Patrick Henry, Daniel 
Webster, and Wendell Phillips. 

In summing up our comparative study of 
these historical examples, we find that all 
great orators have been men of personal 
power, and have either been swept along on 
the current of some great movement of the 
people, or else have been fully dominated 
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by some great idea, of which is born the 
speech of conviction. And yet, not all great 
orators have been great artists. 

Oratory must be regarded as an art in 
the final analysis, and all art has three 
phases of existence. The first element of 
art is spontaneity, or z#fulse; and were this 
first element lacking, art would have no in- 
fluence, no power of appeal. The second 
element of art is fovwz, the externalization of 
the impulse; and the impulse is dignified or 
degraded inits power of appeal according to 
the form which clothes it. The third element 
of this trinity is s%z7/, or facility in executing 
form; which serves to develop an ever-in- 
creasing degree of harmony between form 
and impulse. These three elements are of 
equal importance the one to the other; re- 
move any one of the three and the highest 
type of art cannot possibly exist. 

The study of the great orators of the past 
is useful to us in two ways, setting aside 
the mere literary interpretations of their 
thoughts or the influence of such models in 
extemporaneous speaking. First, the great 
example is of the highest inspirational value 
as it leads us to study wide differences in 
style; for all great orators vary on the artis- 
tic side of their work. Second, because we 
are led to perceive that beneath all individ- 
ual subtleties the great men are alike in 
certain essential characteristics: they are of 
a large calibre and imbued with intense 
personal earnestness. In the study of ora- 
tory as an art, therefore, the student needs 
to keep the perfect balance between impulse, 
form, and skill, if he would achieve his ideal 
in the realm of art. 


The end of the hour came all too soon 
for those who listened to the compre- 
hensive lecture, of which the above is 
but an amplified synopsis at best. 

Mr. W. B. Tripp is chairman of the 
following meeting, when the subject of 
“ Theatric Training’ will be taken up. 


A Contemporary Editorial. 


RECIPROCITY is one of the economic 
watchwords of the hour whose applica- 
tion holds not only in the industrial 
field, but in the educational as well; and 
it is in harmony with this sound eco- 


nomic principle that the alliance between 
the Emerson College of Oratory and the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
has been formed. 

At the beginning of the present school 
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year the two institutions — each a leader 
in its own educational sphere, and each 
operating a valuable plant in the same 
art centre of the city— were not only 
giving instruction in kindred arts, but in 
one department, that of literary inter- 
pretation, they were in competition. The 
removal of what might be termed a 
duplicating of instruction is, however, 
but a small part of the advantage result- 
ing from the cooperation of two eminent 
schools, and for the first time in the edu- 
cational history of Boston there has been 
effected, on ample lines, a combination 
of studies in close harmony with the 
ideals of the cultured Greeks, by whom 
poetry, oratory, and music with its math- 
ematics were deemed fundamental ele- 
ments of liberal education. 

The alliance has taken place at a 
happy moment in the fortunes of both 
institutions. The wide reputation of the 
Emerson College need not be dwelt 
upon ; but for the benefit of those who 
have not kept in touch with its recent 
growth, brief mention should be made of 
the broadening and strengthening as 
well as the increased attractiveness of its 
curriculum under the new régime inau- 
gurated by its dean and executive head, 
Mr. Henry Lawrence Southwick. The 
New England Conservatory has likewise 
entered upon a new era of progressive 
development and higher standards of 
required work. Thus each school has 
reached the fortunate point in its career 
at which, by placing its resources and 
its admirable equipment at the disposal 
of the other, it can give to its patrons 
such opportunities for the study of 
closely allied arts as it would be impos- 
sible to offer under any other conditions. 

The common interests and the har- 
monious ideals of the two schools can be 
illustrated in many ways. Consider, for 
example, the school of opera that has 
been established in the Conservatory 
under such favorable auspices, and the 
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distinction in the dramatic field that has 
been attained by the Faculty of the Em- 
erson College, and the close bond of 
mutual interest at this point is at once 
apparent. Again, the recitals and gen- 
eral lectures of the Conservatory and 
the Emerson College will be open to the 
pupils of both schools, and it is neces- 
sary only to recall the names of the dis- 
tinguished artists and lecturers that have 
appeared in each institution to appre- 
ciate the significance of this enlargement 
of privilege. 

Still more may be said concerning the 
unity of aim in these neighboring 
schools. The day has passed when the 
musician and the littérateur can mount 
each his own pinnacle of knowledge 
and, like the pillar saints of old, glorify 
his own attainments and look askance at 
those of his neighbor. Both must meet 
upon the broad platform of general cul- 
ture, and each must give of his acquire- 
ments to the other. In the days of 
symphony concerts, grand opera, and 
recitals without number, the student of 
literature and oratory will discover a 
serious limitation in his education if he 
does not understand at least the first 
principles of musical appreciation. On 
the other hand, the student of music, 
absorbed in the strenuous task of achiev- 
ing a technique and mastering the theo- 
retical and scientific basis of his art, is 
constantly tempted to neglect its emo- 
tional side, which must be cultivated by 
means of a study of noble literature. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the work of these two schools is in a 
large and important sense complemen- 
tary. One fact, however, must not be lost 
sight of. Each school is to preserve its 
own identity and to retain its own name. 
The altered arrangement is an alliance 
rather than an amalgamation, and neither 
school is merged in the other, but both 
cooperate in closely related lines of 
work. — WV. £. Conservatory Magazine. 
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The Mew Catalogue. 


THE new catalogue of the College for 
1903 has just made its appearance, bring- 
ing with it several promises for the new 
year. This is the third annual issue by 
the present management, and though it 
contains nothing very revolutionary in 
its appearance or contents, yet there are 
one or two instances of evolution. 

The main changes, however, are such 
as result from a closer coordination and 
more careful systematizing of the college 
curriculum. The classification of the 
courses of instruction is now made on an 
entirely different basis than of yore. 
The main divisions are fewer and des- 
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ignated by terms which are perfectly 
comprehensive to the average inquirer, 
while the subdivisions cover all of the 
phases of work peculiar to ourselves. 

One name is missed from the list of 
instructors as one glances through the 
book, since Miss DeLano has felt it not 
wise to teach anywhere during the com- 
ing year, but will devote herself to her 
home, where conditions have demanded 
her presence. Her work in the school 
will be taken by two other teachers, how- 
ever, so there will be no loss either in 
efficiency or amount of work in the Phys- 
ical Training Department. Nine periods 
of work a week in the Posse Gymnasium 
will fall to the lot of next year’s Seniors. 
The full Swedish system will be taught, 
together with such a knowledge of other 
systems as shall render each student well 
informed and fully equipped to meet the 
world at large on the subject of educa- 
tional gymnastics. Another phase of this 
course will be the fancy steps and recre- 
ative gymnastics. This innovation affects 
only the Senior year. For the rest the 
Emerson system of expressive physical 
culture holds its place as the foundation 
of expressional work in general. This is 
as it should be, because it contains the 
gospel of true physical cu/ture. The ex- 
tra work is added in the Senior year, so 
that the graduate of Emerson may go 
forth to his labors in the educational 
world competent to meet the call for 
physical ¢vaiming which modern educa- 
tion demands. 

The dramatic side of the college work 
has also been strengthened by the intro- 
duction of three new courses on Pan- 
tomime, Gesture, and Stage Business. In 
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his remarks made before the College in- 
troducing the new catalogue, the Dean 
said that he wished to deny in the most 
emphatic manner the impression which 
seemed to be abroad in the minds of 
some that the College was to be a dra- 
matic school in the future. This he said 
would never be while he lived. The 
other two sides of the work, namely, the 
literary interpretive and the creative, were 
being strengthened in equal proportion. 
The reasons for the amplification of the 
dramatic course are purely educational 
and pedagogical. The school, college, 
or university of the present day expects 
its professor of English or Oratory to 
put on plays at Commencement, or of- 
tener during the year. For this reason 
Emerson must send forth her teachers 
as well equipped in the technique of 
dramatic presentation as they are in the 
high standards of art and literature of in- 
terpretative qualification. 

The catalogue is presented in its usual 
handsome dress, but varies from its pred- 
ecessors in the omission of all illustra- 
tion. This it has seemed best to do in 
conformity with conventional usage in 
catalogue publication. 
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We are requested to correct a state- 
ment made in the March number of the 
MaGazINE, concerning the priority of the 
formation of the Branch Alumni Associa- 
tion in Hartford. It seems that some few 
years ago there was a similar organiza- 
tion effected in the State of Illinois, and 
any items of news relative to this or other 
Branch Associations will gladly be given 
space in these pages. 

The Alumni Association of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory has a widely scat- 
tered membership which can only work 
together through correspondence. Only 
those members residing in New England 
can gain any benefit from the regular 
monthly meetings which have been estab- 
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lished during the past few years, except 
through the medium of the Macazine. 
And the same conditions of time and 
space intervene to keep the majority away 
from the annual May banquet. The only 
way left therefore to come in touch with 
the inspiration and encouragement de- 
rived from association with those who are 
working along the same line is to form 
a local nucleus of E. C. O. alumni who 
shall join hands to encircle the good of 
mutual endeavor. Let us hope that ere 
long any city which boasts two or more 
Emerson graduates will send us notice of 
the formation and activity of Branch 
Alumni Associations. 
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The Victorian prose class of 1902-3 
has presented to the college library the 
Century Encyclopedia of Names, thus 
completing our set of the Century Dic- 
tionary. This gift is doubtless an emu- 
lation of their predecessors, and it is a 
laudable ambition for each of the classes 
to make the college library a beneficiary 
of some memento of its career. 
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Every student should, before College 
closes, become the possessor of a copy 
of Emerson College Chansonettes. This 
music, so delightfully adapted for the 
physical exercises, will not only be a re- 
minder of college days, but it has a prac- 
tical value which students, familiar as 
they are with its easy flowing strains, yet 
scarcely appreciate. The collection is 
made up of seven different musical com- 
positions, so arranged and adapted to the 
genius of each exercise that its mo/if, 
so to speak, is brought out, sustained, 
and reinforced. In the nature of things 
such effects cannot be obtained from any 
music, no matter how attractive, which 
has not been moulded and fashioned to 
specially fit the Emerson system of phys- 
ical culture. 
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Power and Perfection in the Use of Woice. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Specially Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine.] 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


IN this series of lectures upon voice cul- 
ture I have led you along to think of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of good 
voice, showing something of the modus 
operandi of the voice in the production 
of good tone, and in the production of 
all tones. To-day I shall confine myself 
to a practical lecture on how to use the 
voice in a way to develop its power and 
perfection. 

In the previous lectures I have criti- 
cised some statements regarding the 
voice, and I have spoken a great 
deal about the chambers of resonance, 
showing you that our work as voice 
teachers and voice students is with the 
resounding chambers, and not directly 
with the vocal cords. In following out 
that line of thought, I said that the voice 
begins with the vibration of the vocal 
cords, but that we never fear it as it is 
sounded by the vocal cords, but only as 
it is esounded by the resonant cham- 
bers. I have said that the voice proper is 
something of the shape of a pyramid, 
small at the top, coming to a point there, 
and gradually widening all the way down 
to the base—a constantly expanding 
voice from its highest note to its lowest. 
I have spoken also of what is sometimes 
termed the falsetto voice, saying that 
there is nothing false in that voice, be- 
cause of the pitch, but because of some 
misuse of the voice; I also said that the 
falsetto voice is not a voice that stands 
over in opposition to the chest tone. 
Much has been said about that point, 
and I shall have to bring it up at this 
time for two reasons,— first, to clear up 
in the minds of some a point which I 


left obscure; and in the second place, 
because we must start on the basis of 
this widening of the voice from its high- 
est note to its lowest, in order to get at 
the method by which we are to develop 
and cultivate the voice. 

The voice in itself runs up like a pyra- 
mid (A), broadest at the base, coming 
to a point at the top; it steadily widens 
from the highest note down here to the 
base notes. That which you call an un- 
pleasant quality of voice — sometimes 
called a falsetto— occurs when the voice 
is shaped like this oO — coming’up from 
the low notes directly on the same breadth 
of tone as far as the singer can go; then, 
in order to go any higher, he is obliged, 
before he can get another note, to narrow 
suddenly, thus making a sudden change 
in the tone quality, and that sudden 
change is called falsetto. Whereas, if the 
singer had gradually narrowed as he 
ascended the scale of his voice, there 
would not have been the sudden break. 

Now, the falsetto is caused in the 
speaking voice by a sudden change in 
the position of the tongue. The same is 
the cause in the singing voice; but I can 
better illustrate it in the speaking voice 
than in the singing voice, because I do 
not claim to be a singer. In the speak- 
ing voice, when a person changes from 
the full volume of voice on to what is _ 
termed the falsetto, he does so by chang- 
ing the relative position of the back of the 
tongue. The back of the tongue has been 
held somewhat stiffly away from the phar- 
ynx, and the larynx lowered. Many books 
tell you that you should lower the larynx 
in deep, grave tones; and in the case 
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described by the second diagram the 
person has kept his larynx down until he 
can keep it there no longer and ascend 
another tone. So it seems to be that all 
of a sudden there were a cut-off in the 
voice, as represented by this figure. 

To illustrate my meaning. As I am 
speaking to you now in my natural voice, 
I descend from a high note to alow one ; 
for you will notice that when a person is 
speaking from his feelings he speaks 
over quite as great a range of degrees in 
pitch as the singer does, and even more, 
while he does not seem to go over more 
than three or four notes. The reason of 
it is that the speaking voice does it so 
quickly as to be far less observable to 
the uncultivated ear. Most people can 
strike higher notes in the speaking voice 
than they can in song. Now when the 
speaker, whose voice is not even, strikes 
his high notes you will find that he at- 
tracts attention to those high notes be- 
cause he makes them so unlike the rest 
of his tones in moral character — I won’t 
say in physical character. 

As I am talking to you now, I can 
suddenly change my tone by adjusting 
the position of the tongue, and you would 
hear the falsetto voice. What have I 
done? If you were to examine the larynx, 
you would find it lifted very high above 
its normal position. This shuts off part 
of the vocal tube, so there is no nice, 
even play, or adjustment, between the 
high or the low range in the voice. The 
falsetto voice does not result merely 
from a higher pitch : it is because I have 
broken connection between the high pitch 
and the low, so that there is no longer a 
direct, steady change of tone from the 
high pitch to the low one. 

I said to you previously, in regard to 
the vibration of the vocal cords, that, 
other things being equal, including all 
the power used in adjusting the vocal 
cords, the pitch was in exact ratio to the 
shortness of the cord, or string. I mean 
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by that there is to be a certain amount of 
power exerted upon the vocal cords by 
the larynx in contracting the vocal cords 
so that they are sufficiently short, and at 
the same time sufficiently thin at the 
edges, to vibrate the due number of 
times to give the definite pitch. There- 
fore, I said, the power being equal, the 
pitch depends on the length of the cord 
— that the long cord is resounded by a 
large cavity, and a short cord by a high 
and narrow cavity. When I say “power” 
I do not mean the power of the breath 
left upon the vocal cords, because that 
has nothing to do with the pitch, though 
it has something to do with the loudness. 
If I strike a tuning-fork lightly I get a 
certain pitch; if I strike the same fork a 
heavy blow I get the same pitch, but a 
lower and more intense tone. 

Through my previous talks on this 
subject I have led up to a great many 
things in this lecture, and I want to show 
how all the difficulties of voice may be 
corrected in a simple way, or in as sim- 
ple a way as possible. After almost every 
lecture in this course some one would 
say to me,— very truly, too,— “ You tell 
us about these difficulties, but you do 
not tell us how to get over them.” Well, 
to-day I am going to tell you how to get 
over them; but before I get to that I 
must bring up one other point — a point 
I have not yet touched upon in regard to 
the voice, and yet no system of lectures 
on voice culture could be considered com- 
plete unless I did. 

I want to speak about what are termed 
the overtones. It is a certain law of 
acoustics that if you strike a string 
duly stretched and that string vibrates 
along its whole length, you will obtain a 
certain tone or pitch from it. Now the 
pitch obtained from striking that string, 
when it vibrates along its whole length, 
is called the fundamental tone. But 
while the string vibrates through its 
whole length, it also — according to the 
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laws of acoustics, or the laws of nature, 
if you please — breaks up into what are 
termed aliquot parts. A short length of 
it vibrates much more rapidly than a 
longer length. Now all these aliquot 
parts are vibrating at the same time that 
the whole length of the string is vibra- 
ting, and each one of the parts, as it 
vibrates, gives a tone or pitch peculiar 
to itself. So you get a good many dif- 
ferent degrees of pitch from these dif- 
ferent parts of the same string, but every 
one of them is in perfect accord with the 
fundamental note. 

Now, if you are listening simply to the 
string as it vibrates, you do not hear the 
parts; but if you should have a resonant 
chamber of the right size to hold above 
each of these aliquot parts you would 
hear those parts resounding to their own 
definite pitch. Yet each one is in perfect 
accord with the fundamental tone; hence, 
when all of them are sounding, you 
would not hear one of them, as distinct 
from another—or from that which comes 
from the whole length of the string. The 
overtones mingle perfectly with the 
fundamental note, and all that can be 
said is that the note is rich. You think 
of it as the fundamental note; your ear 
would transmit the fundamental pitch 
if you were called upon to repeat it, and 
not one of the higher notes of the aliquot 


_ parts. 


Now, here is a principle that sheds 
light on the control of the human voice. 
The vocal cords, under this same law, 
break up while sounding into aliquot 
parts. The length of the vocal cord that 
is to be sounded vibrates, and that same 
length breaks up into aliquot parts, and 
each of these sounds separately its own 
note. You cannot hear them — they 
blend right into the fundamental, com- 
mon cord, and simply enrich the tone. 
I can give you a tone in which the over- 
tones do not blend. How do I know? I 
know by the poverty of the tone. I try 
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again, and you hear some overtones 
there. How do I know? Because the 
tone is richer than ever. That is the only 
way in which you can know. You need 
to bear that in mind, because some pre- 
tend to teach you to give the funda- 
mental tone, and then teach you to give 
overtones to the fundamental tone. This 
is absurd. Overtones are contained in the 
fundamental tone, and you know of their 
presence only through the enrichment 
of the fundamental. If only the funda- 
mental be resounded, then the tone 
appears much impoverished — in fact, it 
is perhaps impossible to sound the funda- 
mental tone only by so shutting off the 
resonant chambers, as would be required 
to sound the overtones. I will now 
sound a tone in which there is no over- 
tone. How do I shut off the overtones? 
Well, the chambers for resounding the 
overtones and enriching the voice are up 
here in this passage — or most of them 
are; I wont say all—called the nares. 
I carried the tongue so as to partially 
close the throat with it, and thus pre- 
vent the vibrating column of air from 
reaching the higher chambers of reso- 
nance ; hence you hear the fundamental 
tone alone, as nearly as I can give it. 
Students have come to me with this 
question — and I want you to ask it in 
your own mind again : “ You said in your 
lecture that the chambers up here in the 
nares resound to high pitch only ; but 
I can feel a vibration in the nares when 
I give a low tone, if the tone is free.” 
One singing teacher—TI think she is 
present in the audience — studied with 
me some years ago and worked on this 
principle in her teaching of singing; and 
she said to me, “‘I feel resonance in the 
nares on the low pitch; and how can 
that be if these chambers cannot resound 
the low pitch?” The secret of it is here 
—they resound the overtones of that low 
pitch. This question, again, is often 
asked me: “Why do you direct the 
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sound to the nares in voice culture, with- 
out regard to the pitch of the note?” I 
try to get it here in order that the over- 
tones may be resounded. I know that 
the fundamental tone will be resounded 
in the trachea, but I want the overtones 
to be resounded as well, and the trachea 
will not perform this office for the high- 
pitched overtones. Therefore I want the 
tones to be directed to this high part of 
the face, between the eyes, whether you 
are on a low, a high, a medium, or on 
any pitch whatsoever. There is only one 
direction for the voice, whatever the 
pitch may be, and that is the direction 
which takes advantage of these frontal 
bones in the face. If the tone is directed 
thus you will get the benefit of these 
chambers in the head, whether the tone 
be high orlow. Ifit is on the high pitch, 
the fundamental note will be sounded 
there; if on the low pitch, the overtones 
accompanying the fundamental tone will 
be resounded there. Thus we see that, 
at one and the same time, and in the 
same tone, we may get a resound of the 
whole vocal tube. The best singer in 
the world, without any doubt in fact, so 
far as power and splendor of voice are 
concerned, was Julius Perkins, a Ver- 
mont-born boy. That man’s voice, as I 
heard it several times, was perfectly open. 
A more perfect voice I could not imag- 
ine. His bass notes were the richest 
notes leverheard. And this was because 
if a bass voice is perfect it has in it the 
greatest wealth of any voice. No tenor 
or soprano, ranging only on the higher 
notes, can ever have the same wealth of 
overtones. The eloquent tones are not 
the highest tones. 

If the voice is aimed at that part of 
the vocal tube which describes a line of 
beauty there will be a beautiful tone as a 
response. If, on the other hand, it be 
aimed at the back part, which is ragged, 
the result will be a ragged and rough 
tone. Speak and sing with the larynx so 
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directed as to throw the tone into the 
part of the vocal tube where the line of 
beauty is, and you will get that beautiful 
tone so peculiar to the Italian voice, 
whether the person be a speaker or a 
singer. When I closed the previous lec- 
ture in which I involved this thought, 
several said to me, “ Suppose my larynx 
is so directed as to throw the tone into 
the ragged part, how am I to help myself 
and direct it so as to throw it into the 
smooth part and give it beauty of form 
and hence of quality?” 

You cannot by thinking of your Zarynx 
so direct it as to send it there. You per- 
haps — some of you, at least — have had 
some experience in shooting at a mark. 
Now I can tell you some of the secrets 
of “hitting the mark.” If the gunner 
thinks of his gun he does not hit the tar- 
get. If he thinks only of the target, as 
his eye runs along the line of the gun, 
he hits the target. You will perhaps say 
that there is something in the way in 
which a man holds his gun. That is true. 
But he does not ¢hink of his arm— he 
does not say, ‘See my muscles now; I 
am going to hit that bird on the wing; 
I must have my muscles just right in my ~ 
arms; these biceps, I mean, must con- 
tract about so much.” If he should fol- 
low this line of thought he will hit neither 
the target nor the bird. When he does 
hit them it is because his mind is on the 
target and the bird. 

It is precisely so with the voice. If the 
gun follows the mind of the gunner, how 
much more truly does the voice follow 
the mind of the speaker or singer. Think 
not of your larynx, do not try to aim it 
this way or that way; let it alone; place 
the mind on the target — and that target 
is here in the front of the face. Then the 
larynx will adjust itself to the fulfilment 
of the purpose of your mind. Then the 
tone will be directed where all the lines 
of beauty and all the beautiful chambers 
of resonance are found. 
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But here is the point I wish you to 
consider for a moment —do not think 
inside the face. I have said that these 
lines of beauty are in the resonant cham- 
bers of the nares. I wish your mind or 
voice to be, not inside of any cavity, but 
just in front of the face. With the voice 
or mind so directed all these chambers 
will have perfectly free play. But so long 
as your mind is wandering around in the 
nares, it may be guided to wrong points 
in it. There is not perfect freedom until 
the tone is sensed entirely on the outside 
of the face. 

‘ But,” says one, “how am I to think 
my voice on the outside of my face?” 
That is a closer and more practical 
question. Call to your aid that wonder- 
ful power that is given to every person, 
though it is not always well cultivated in 
every one,— the imagination. No man is 
highly cultured unless he is educated by 
the powers of his imagination. The other 
faculties have a limit, and range within 
this limit. But that power of the mind 
which is called the imagination will take 
all or any of the powers of the individual 
and expand them indefinitely. Apply 
this truth of psychology to the voice, and 
the imagination can conceive of a voice 
outside of himself —for a person must 
conceive of a voice outside of himself, or 
he will not attain the development of a 
good voice; if he only conceives of a 
voice inside of himself, so long will his 
voice fail to flow into those moulds of 
beauty, and thereby gain a perfect qual- 
ity. 

But his work is not done when he 
thinks the voice outside himself. The 
next step for the imagination to do is to 
let the voice work upwards and forward 
at an angle of 45 degrees, gradually fall- 
ing downward from the same angle. 
But that is not enough. It is also neces- 
sary that the mind shall conceive of good 
tone. There are minds that cannot hear 
and cannot conceive of good tone. It is 
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a matter of education, and not a matter 
of native talent. I have no doubt that 
some persons are naturally more appre- 
ciative of good tones than others, but it 
is within the province of every human 
mind to learn to conceive of a beautiful 
and perfect tone. Therefore if you can- 
not hear in your imagination a perfect 
tone to-day, you may to-morrow; and 
what sounds to your imagination a per- 
fect tone to-day will not sound as a perfect 
tone to-morrow, since the ideal rises as 
you proceed upward and onward, con- 
stantly elevating itself above the place 
it occupied previously. 

You must begin somewhere by bear- 
ing a tone in mind. The whole work of 
voice culture is a work of the mind. It 
is true that through these lectures I 
have been telling you that you must do 
this, that, and the other thing, just as if 
it were your body that must do it — just 
as if it were your material voice that 
must doit. But I have had some method 
in this madness. It was for the purpose 
of making you see how difficult it is for 
the body to do it, and as a preparation 
of your minds for this lecture of to-day. 
When you are discouraged as to the 
possibility of your body managing its 
own mechanism you must call upon that 
never-failing fountain of power and per- 
fection, the human imagination, which 
rules in and over you a _ supreme 
monarch, and has the power of control- 
ling every faculty of the body, and, as I 
believe, every function of it. If the 
imagination is to be an effective instru- 
ment we must have definite methods of 
calling it into service. 

It is not enough to say to a student 
who is trying to develop his voice, ‘‘ Why, 
call upon your mind for a good voice.” 
It is not enough for me to say, “If you 
want joy in your voice, call upon your 
mind.” The mind has its laws, and they 
must be obeyed —it cannot act save in 
obedience to them. You can try to make 
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it, and the result will be something dis- 
astrous. Therefore the mind must begin 
somewhere with the ability to conceive 
tone. I would have it begin very simply 
— not only listening to them while they 
are sounding, but also carrying their 
sound in the memory. 

If I say, ‘‘ Try to develop your eye so 
as to draw beautifully,” I would have 
you look at some object, turn away from 
it, wait a little time, still looking at your 
object with the mind, then try to draw 
that object without returning to it. In 
our old exercises at school they used to 
set on the copy-books a line to be copied, 
and then expected the child to imitate 
it on the line beneath; but that does not 
develop the power of the mind for draw- 
ing. The mind ought to take that line 
above and hold it until the line becomes 
a mental object on the paper. Just as 
soon as the child can take that form 
from the paper, can hold it in its mind 
until it becomes no longer a matter of 
ink and paper, but a mental object, just 
so soon will his hand begin to move of 
itself in just the way in which the hand 
moved that drew the original line. I do 
not say the hand will draw the line per- 
fectly the first time, but it will after 
repetition. Let the hand entirely alone, 
and when the form is kept as a mental 
object in the mind the hand will begin 
to draw. 

Now in regard to a tone. The mind 
has its own way. It begins by listening 
to a tone, and by carrying the tone in 
itself. When it begins to carry tones in 
itself it begins to perfect them. Just as 
soon as the mind acts definitely on a 
mental object, just so soon does it go to 
work to perfect and idealize it according 
to natural laws of mind. It is just here 
where you are to found the first principle 
of your voice culture. If I strike a note 
at this piano, for example, the mind 
ought to carry that note without remem- 
bering how it sounded. There is no re- 
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membering about it. There is only pres- 
ent activity. The activity of the mind 
knows no past, knows no future; for 
past and future are in the activity of the 
mind an eternal now. The mind, when 
listening to that tone, begins to act, and 
I say, after the sound has died away, 
“ Now I hear it—it is an object of the 
mind.” Now if a time comes when I 
can hold that at the same time I am 
making the sound with my own voice, 
it will be a sound on exactly the same 
pitch as the original, even though we do 
not reproduce the exact quality of the 
tone. It may be a smooth tone, caused 
through the bow being drawn over the 
string of the violin, or it may be a rough, 
harsh tone produced by a file drawn 
over the teeth of a saw. We can hear 
abnormal sounds long before we hear 
normal ones. But if I can get a person 
to carry in his mind the harsh, raking 
tones that come from the filing of a saw, 
I have started him on the line of music, 
and on that of perfecting the voice. 
When any sound has become an object 
of thought in the mind, that mind will go 
right to work to perfect that sound, until, 
by and by, the mind will transmute the 
tone or noise of that filing of that saw 
into a tune as beautiful as any violinist 
ever drew from the strings of his in- 
spired instrument. 

Too many of us dare not trust our 
minds ; we do not know how our minds 
will work up toward perfection, or how 
beautifully they will work. Have you 
ever looked out upon a muddy pond at 
the time of the lilies, and beheld how it 
was flecked with beauty ? Whence those 
lilies? There is some mysterious power, 
we know not what, working there in the 
water, picking up slime and filth from 
the bottom of the pond, and transform- 
ing it into lines of beauty —into colors 
which charm the feelings. It is the 
mystic law of God that is bringing beauty 
out of ugliness, that is carrying up 
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strength out of weakness; and it is the 
same law that in the universe is bring- 
ing up order out of disorder, construction 
out of that which seems destruction — 
that is bringing up that which is clean 
and white and pure as a thought of 
heaven, and allowing it to shine forth in 
the lily, from that which is slimy and 
vile below. Now if such a law is work- 
ing throughout the universe in all 
material substance, think you that it is 
not working in the human soul as well, 
which is the nearest to God? If it will 
work in the mud pool, it will certainly 
work in the human soul, idealizing every- 
thing there. 

You will perhaps say, “It is all very 
beautiful in theory—how about the 
practice? It seems too far away to be 
practical.”’ As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing else so practical. This morning, 
with pupils recently come among us we 
saw results of this same law, showing 
how the mind becomes idealized. I 
gave them no pattern tocopy. But from 
the thought in their own minds out 


_came the patterns, perhaps more beauti- 


ful than I could give. Apply the same 
laws to the voice. Carry the tone in the 
mind long enough and it will become 
beautiful; and when it has become 
beautiful there are certain semi-physio- 
logical, semi-psychological laws — laws, 
that is to say, physiological on the one 
side, psychological on the other — which 
will actualize that tone into vibrating 
air, so that others shall hear it. First, 
the mental concept must be placed as 
an object right before the mind, and the 
person sings while not thinking of his 
singing, absorbed and lost in the mental 
object; and if he sings long enough 
while thus lost, the vocal organs will 
readjust and readjust themselves until 
they are in such form as instinctively 
to sound the same quality as the mental 
ideal. 

That is what we are aiming for. The 
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results I used to obtain through mechan- 
ical methods in not less than two years 
I can now obtain in six weeks. Which 
is the more practical — following the 
mind or following the body? Which is 
the more practical — that voice-building 
which comes from the concept in the 
mind, or that voice-building that comes 
from trying to adjust the tongue, the 
pharynx, and the larynx? Judge the 
practicality of any system by the results. 
If I could impress one thought and no 
other upon this audience, upon these 
classes, I should be satisfied; and that 
thought is the importance of trusting the 
highest concepts of your own mind. They 
are not as high to-day as they will be to- 
morrow. God will make them higher to- 
morrow — the God that makes the stars 
to shine and the lilies to bloom. He has 
established it in the laws of mind. Look, 
then, to the laws of the mind, from whence 
your health cometh. 

What are the uses of the study of great 
authors in the cultivation of the voice? 
A great author lifts up the mind— he 
carries your thought out of yourself — 
he elevates you into the ranks of the gods 
of thought — and when you are there, 
thinking with the gods, feeling with the 
gods, you can sing and speak like the 
gods, and your voice shall be sweet and 
lyric; it shall be like the rising of zephyrs 
among the leaves of the forest —so 
tender, so sweet and kind, that all shall 
feel blest as they draw near and listen. 
This inward life is conceiving, and born 
in that inward life are the tones of good- 
ness, truth, and beauty that develop us. 
Why have I sought to bring before the 
school, in the four volumes we use, only 
the best authors? That you can read 
some particular piece? Oh, no. But be- 
cause there is something in that selection 
which lifts up your thought, and when 
your thought is lifted up then your tones 
are lifted. If a man lives down in the 
cellar of his being the voice reports it 
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as a groan; if he lives up in the dome 
of the soul, all burnished and bright, re- 
flecting the stars of truth and beauty, 
then the voice reports it and declares to 
others what is going on within. 

Here, then, is our work. Call on the 
imagination, elevating the entire man; 
intellectually ; through the will; on the 
affections, the sentiments, and the spirit, 
and you carry up the voice to its highest 
possibility. We have been going entirely 
wrong in cultivating the voice — in mak- 
ing a man listen to outward things, to 
what is going on in the din of worldly life, 
watching his own processes, watching 
the material world. Set the soul to com- 
muning with the thoughts of the mighty, 
with the thoughts of the past, with the 
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Platos in philosophy, and with the Aris- 
totles ; set his soul to communicating with 
the Homers and the Shakespeares; set 
his soul to communing with the Carlyles 
and the Wordsworths and the Tenny- 
sons, with our Concord philosopher, and 
with all the great and best spirits that 
have written, and passed away. A great 
soul writes a line, and in quick proces- 
sion comes another great literary light 
and writes a line, and then another; and 
we are left to pick up these lines and 
make of them concepts of the mind, ob- 
jects of thought —to sing them, speak 
them, sound them—and we catch the 
same spirit, and are wafted to the same 
high and holy home. 


Frt as an Boducational ffactor.* 


James L. Hucues, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, TORONTO, CAN. 


EvEN those who still see no reason for 
teaching any subject except its economic 
value are beginning to understand that 
art is one of the most important of all 
subjects on the school program. Men 
are learning very clearly that artistic 
training in childhood means artistic man- 
ufactures in adulthood, when the pro- 
ductive period of life is reached. 

The wealthiest nations are those which 
export manufactured articles, not raw 
materials. The value of the manufac- 
tured article consists chiefly in the 
character of the transformation made in 
the raw material by the designer and 
the workman. The more artistic the 
designer and the workman can become, 
the more perfectly they can transform 
the raw material, the more completely 
they can unify beauty and utility — the 
more they increase the value of the 
manufactured article. The value of the 
article depends much more on its beauty 


than its utility. “Art transforms clay 
beds into gold-mines.” Dr. Harris has 
well said, “ The great problem in the in- 
dustry of nations has come to be the 
zsthetic one, —how to give attractive 
and tasteful forms to productions so as 
to gain and hold the markets of the 
world.” 

Art is, therefore, revealing itself as 
the most practical of all subjects; as the 
subject that has most direct influence 
on the productiveness of individual men 
and women, on national wealth, and on 
the elevation of the home in its material 
conditions. 

But the strongest reason for the uni- 
versal introduction of real art-teaching 
into schools is its educational, not its 
economic value. Art is an educational 
factor, because it gives the child a new 
power of expression. Individual power 
develops only by self-expression. Art 
is the highest form of self-expression. 


*Paper read before the National Educational Association, 1902. 
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Every time a child is trained to use a 
new means of expressing its selfhood, a 
new phase of selfhood is developed, and 
every other already developing power is 
increased, both in force and range of 
application. The varied powers of each 
individual form an interrelated unity, 
and each undeveloped power prevents 
the perfect growth of all other elements 
of the unity. It is even more grandly 
true that the development of each new 
power strengthens and extends the sphere 
of all interrelated powers. It is, there- 
fore, of the highest importance that 
educational institutions should afford the 
best means for stimulating all develop- 
ments of human power in each individ- 
ual, in order that he may attain his 
widest and most complete growth and 
be most perfectly qualified to under- 
stand his relationship and perform his 
duties to the universal brotherhood. 
As art appeals to a wide and high range 
of intellectual and esthetic powers, it is 
an essential department of true educa- 
tion, 

One of the established principles of 
education is that each child has a special 
department of power which is his in- 
terest center. This interest center may 
change at different periods of the child’s 
development, but the essential psycholog- 
ical fact remains the same, —that there 
is always some interest center in each 
child, which, if aroused and allowed to 
become the leading element in his 
executive work, will kindle his whole 
intellectual and moral nature and stimu- 
late his most energetic efforts in self- 
expression. No external agency can 
rouse to the most productive interest. 
The interest that kindles and defines 
and accomplishes, that awakes and 
achieves, must act spontaneously from 
within the child himself, and it must 
have appropriate material and oppor- 
tunity for its stimulation and its activity. 
‘With a narrow curriculum many children 
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were never kindled, and they passed 
through life ‘‘deaf and dumb and blind 
to a million things”; indifferent, nega- 
tive beings, instead of energetic and 
positive, as they should have been. 

Interest aroused in the central depart- 
ment of power so fully as to lead to 
original expression becomes the supreme 
agency in producing definite and ener- 
getic action of the whole being, and there- 
fore one of the chief aims in education 
should be to find the interest center of 
each child and provide opportunities for 
its executive activity. 

There are many children whose cen- 
tral life-power cannot be fully kindled 
by mathematics, or science, or history, 
or literature, or music, who may be 
aroused to harmonious activity by art. 
If these children are not allowed to 
illumine their lives by art study and art 
expression, the result is restricted and 
barren lives. One of the most pathetic 
things in the world is a barren life. No 
life should be barren. No life can be 
fully productive unless it yields its best 
fruit in fullest measure. No life can 
yield its richest fruitage unless its 
powers of self-expression have been 
trained to self-activity. No individual 
power of self-expression can be trained to 
its supreme limit of productive activity 
unless all co-ordinate powers of self-ex- 
pression have been trained, and espe- 
cially the central element of highest 
selfhood. 

Art should be a high form of self-ex- 
pression for every child, and it may be 
the highest form of self-expression for 
many children; therefore, all lives must 
be relatively barren, and some lives 
pitifully barren, without art-training. 
Every child should have the right of 
added joy and power and growth that 
may come to it through art, but espe- 
cially those for whom art alone has 
strongest kindling power. 

Mr. Morris says, “ Art is for the few.” 
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This is a narrow view. It is the limited 
thought of an artist, not the broad 
thought of an artistic educator. All 
partial training is defective. Education 
without artistic training is partial, be- 
cause the highest form of self-expression 
has been omitted. To omit this train- 
ing restricts a// lives and dwarfs some 
lives. 

What are the educational influences 
of art in individual development ? 

Art cultivates the observant powers. 
Seeing is an act of the mind. Every ad- 
ditional element of artistic thought in- 
creases the power of seeing definitely 
and widely, and especially of seeing 
beauty and relationships to which we 
were previously blind. The child who 
has not been taught the principles of 
symmetry is blind to the harmony of the 
beautiful designs in carpet and wall- 
paper and other artistic productions. 
The child whose color sense has not 
been trained is not able to recognize the 
rich harmonies of color in flowers and 
trees and landscape and sky. The trained 
ear gets melody unheard by untrained 
ears. The trained eye sees a thousand 
beauties in form and color and symmetry 
that are unseen by untrained eyes. The 
melody and the beauty exist for all, and 
are seen by all in proportion as the mind 
is trained. Oh, the difference between 
the trained and the untrained ! 

We see only those things to which we 
pay attention. Thousands of pictures 
form themselves on the retina each day 
which are not seen. We see only those 
to which the mind attends. The mind 
can attend to those pictures only that are 
related to apperceptive centers formed 
in it by experience and training. Each 
new apperceptive center increases the 
range of definite and comprehensive 
seeing. Each new apperceptive center 
makes us conscious of beauty or rela- 
tions of which we were previously uncon- 
scious. How different the revelations of 
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a great cathedral to an architect of wide 
artistic culture and to a man of even 
broad learning who knows nothing of 
architecture ! 

For years a child has gone to school 
along the same streets in a city. The 
houses and churches and public build- 
ings have been to him but indefinite 
masses. He has scarcely been conscious 
of their forms, or colors, or proportions. 
He reaches at length a class where he is 
taught certain elements of historic art, 
and suddenly he begins to see. Every 
porch and arch and window and spire is 
filled with interesting life. He finds de- 
sign and purpose in each stone. He sees 
beauty or the lack of it everywhere. He 
sees the correct and the incorrect, and 
soon can recognize Egyptian, or Ionic, 
or Doric, or Corinthian, or Gothic styles. 

How much better it would be if all 
architecture were true! How much higher 
the silent influence of environment would 
be if all schools in external construction 
and interior decoration were correct and 
harmoniously suggestive ! 

Culture in seeing power means culture 
of the mind, not of the eye. True botani- 
cal study vastly increases the power to 
see beauty and harmony and unity and 
creative design in nature. True art- 
teaching multiplies our power to see the 
beauty and harmony and unity and crea- 
tive design in nature and art in all their 
varied forms. 

The power to see increases as the finite 
mind grows consciously toward the infi- 
nite mind. The best work of education 
is to promote the conscious growth of 
the finite mind toward the infinite mind. 
Good art-training does this for most chil- 
dren more effectively than any other sub- 
ject on the school curriculum. 

Art trains the reasoning powers. Defi- 
nite seeing leads to definite thinking. 
Accurate observation lays the foundation 
for correct judgment, and comprehensive 
observation prepares for broader think- 
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ing in regard to a greater variety of indi- 
vidual things and their true relationship 
to each other, A considerable portion of 
our reasoning depends on conceptions of 
size, form, color, and relationship ; there- 
fore art-training, by the cultivation of 
new and exact apperceptive centers of 
size, form, color, and relationship makes 
a logical preparation for clear thinking. 

Art provides the highest opportunities 
for the culture of the imagination. Real 
art is not a mere reproduction of beauti- 
ful things that have been stored in the 
memory ; nor is its best work the repre- 
sentation of the beautiful in nature. True 
art is more than this. It is an expression 
of the highest revelations of a lifetime in 
new forms in harmony with the individ- 
uality of the artist. 

The divine element in man — his self- 
hood — should be trained to mould mate- 
rial things into new and higher forms, to 
beautify them with more exquisite and 
more harmonious colors, to decorate 
them with more attractive and more sug- 
gestive designs, and to transform them 
into more ennobling expressions of the 
highest spiritual evolution of humanity. 
But art does not stop here. It deals with 
the unseen and attempts the interpreta- 
tion of the infinite. Its grandest work, 
the highest work humanity can ever do, 
is the revelation of the most transcendent 
development of spiritual insight, the 
expression of progressively unfolding 
conceptions of God himself in his per- 
sonality, his attributes, and his loving 
relationships to the universe and to man. 

It is by the transformation of material 
things, and by the expression of his high- 
est ideals of God, that man aids succeed- 
ing generations to broader, purer, higher 
evolution, and qualifies himself for clearer 
revelations of beauty and of divinity. 
Whether art be reproduction, or repre- 
sentation, or transformation, or spiritual 
revelation, it exercises some form of the 
imagination, either representative or con- 
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structive or creative, and by exercise 
develops it and qualifies it for fuller, freer 
activity. Our highest powers are capable 
of most rapid and most comprehensive 
development, and all powers grow most 
rapidly and most fully when used for 
highest purposes. As art is the highest 
form of self-expression, it necessarily 
follows that it is one of the most perfect 
agencies for developing the imagination. 

Art develops originality, and qualifies 
man to aid in increasing human wisdom 
and power, and in the promotion of hu- 
man happiness, by the revelation of new 
thought, new forms of beauty, and new 
conceptions of zesthetic and spiritual evo- 
lution. We should leave the world richer 
than we find it. Our only possible gift 
to civilization is some true revelation of 
our selfhood. The development of origi- 
nal power is therefore the supreme ele- 
ment in education. Original power can 
be developed only by the exercise of 
some form of self-expression in construc- 
tive invention, oratory, literature, music, 
or art. Artis certainly one of the highest 
of these forms, and therefore one of the 
most productive of original power. 

There should be no barren lives, and 
every life is barren that gives out no new 
light, or new transforming thought or in- 
fluence to enrich civilization. No teacher 
should be satisfied unless the emotion 
and thought of each child is given out in 
improved form, full of new life and power 
in harmony with the child’s individuality. 
It is in this way that the sum of human 
achievement is increased, human power 
developed, human happiness promoted, 
and the certainty of the progressive evo- 
lution of humanity established. 

We are too willing to be satisfied with 
high achievement in the power of expres- 
sion by the child in oral language, written 
language, music, manual training, and 
art. Expression alone adds nothing to 
the sum of human power. Expression is 
but a preparation for self-expression. It 
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is not even that in the truest sense. Self- 
expression is not only the desired end of 
education, but it is the process by which 
the most comprehensive, the most defi- 
nite, and the most perfect forms of ex- 
pression may beacquired. Self-expression 
is infinitely more productive than expres- 
sion. Selfhood should never be divorced 
from expression. The passive forms of 
expression are little better than the pas- 
sive forms of accumulation in the devel- 
opment of the child. The selfhood or 
individuality of the child is his element 
of divinity. The development of this 
element of divinity must be accomplished 
in the same way that every other element 
of power is developed,— by calling it 
into self activity. The true function of 
selfhood is the exercise of originative or 
creative power. Whenever the creative 
functions of the child are assumed by 
the teacher or are left out of considera- 
tion altogether the child’s development 
is dwarfed at its most vital center. 

No other school work affords such 
universally attractive opportunities as art 
for the expression of selfhood and for 
the revelation of the growing inner life 
by creative activity in improving and 
beautifying the conditions of our environ- 
ment. 

Art is of great educative value because 
it so readily reveals the possession of 
original power to the child himself. It is 
a most important epoch in the life of a 
child when he awakens to a conscious- 
ness of independent power. This is the 
most inspiring moment of a child’s ex- 
perience. The central element in strong 
character is a positive self-reverence 
based on a conscious recognition of 
original power that should be used for 
humanity. No other school study affords 
such opportunities as art for the revela- 
tion of special power in a child, both to 
the teacher and to the child himself. The 
results of a child’s original power are 
more distinctly manifest, more objec- 
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tively real, in art than in any other sub- 
ject. 

Art should be a part of the education 
of every child, in order that he may be 
qualified for the fuller comprehension of 
the great works of art. All the revela- 
tions that have been made to the world’s 
great leaders are stored in literature, 
music, and art. I am never so conscious 
of a lack of education as when I stand 
with a painter before a great picture, or 
walk with an architect in a grand cathe- 
dral. He sees and feels and thinks a 
thousand things unseen, unfelt, un- 
thought by me. I am relatively blind 
and unconscious. The things he sees 
and feels and thinks are recorded in the 
picture or the cathedral for me quite as 
much as for him. I cannot see them be- 
cause I was not trained to see them. It 
might not have been possible for me to 
have seen them as clearly as he does, 
but my whole intellectual and moral life 
is narrower and weaker because I cannot 
see them as clearly as I might have 
learned to see them. Art-training brings 
with it no deadening of the soul. It kin- 
dles and inspires and illumines. Oh, 
how we have blighted individuality and 
dwarfed intellectual power by some of our 
teaching in the past, and are blighting 
them even yet. But art is one of the sub- 
jects that awakens and broadens the 
child while he is gaining power to pro- 
duce beauty, or to appreciate beauty and 
emotion and thought as revealed by 
others. We wisely try to train the race 
to be capable of comprehending and en- 
joying and using the emotion and thought 
that are stored in literature. We should 
for exactly the same reasons train the 
race to see and understand and be up- 
lifted by the revelations and records of 
the varied forms of art in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. The fact that we 
could not all see what Ruskin saw in 
color or in architecture is no reason why 
we should not be trained to see as much as 
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we have power to see. Our duty as edu- 
cators is to kindle the children and cul- 
tivate their vital intellectual powers so 
fully that they may be able to gain as 
much of culture and of uplift as possible 
from the elements of culture and uplift 
to which they must always be deaf and 
blind unless they are truly trained. 

Art has a wide educational value in 
correlation with other departments of 
work and study. The vital history of the 
race is recorded in architecture and 
sculpture and painting quite as fully as 
in books. Much that has passed in 
schools for history is a record of the re- 
sults of jealousies and rivalries and am- 
bitions of a selfish nature. Architecture 
and sculpture and painting record great 
ideals as they have been revealed to suc- 
ceeding generations and civilizations, 
and to different nations. Epoch condi- 
tions and national characteristics are in- 
delibly recorded in the art productions 
of eras and of nations. It is quite certain 
that the boy who studies and draws the 
various types of architectural elements of 
different nations will have not only a 
more awakened intellect than the boy 
who studies history as it is usually taught, 
but a more revealing knowledge of the 
real influence of the nations upon civili- 
zation. 

Art is the basis of true manual train- 
ing. All forms of productiveness are 
degraded when beauty is subordinated 
to utility, or when utility alone is con- 
sidered. The richest beauty cannot de- 
tract from the highest utility. True 
beauty cannot lessen utility. If the aim 
to give more beauty renders any article 
less useful, then the unity between beauty 
and utility has been neglected, and a 
fundamental law of beauty has been 
violated. Artistic design is one of the 
most important elements of educative 
manual training. 

Art may also be correlated with 
geometry and geography and science 
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and literature. Many of the fundamental 
principles of Euclid are essential in archi- 
tecture and in the art department of man- 
ual training, and these principles learned 
incidentally as they are wrought out and 
applied in art are learned more defi- 
nitely and understood more thoroughly 
than they could be by being committed 
to memory or even thought out by the 
most advanced methods of abstract 
thinking. A boy who draws the homes 
of people in different climates and of 
different degrees of civilization, or who 
sketches the people themselves in 
characteristic national costumes, or who 
makes an illustrated map of the world 
with pictures of the animals found in the 
different zones, has learned and im- 
pressed the facts relating to these de- 
partments of geography better than by 
reading or listening to a teacher. Draw- 
ing and painting are now universally 
used in the study of botany, zodlogy, 
and other departments of natural science. 
Literature affords one of the best oppor- 
tunities for the use of art in developing 
the originality of children, when pupils 
are allowed to represent in drawing or 
color their conceptions of the author’s 
thought expressed in language. 

Art should have a definite influence 
in the elevation of the moral nature. 
One of the most effective lessons I ever 
learned was taught me by a teacher of 
art who showed me a collection of 
Japanese pictures chosen especially as 
illustrations of color harmonies as de- 
veloped by those greatest students of 
color, and who then placed beside the 
pictures cinders and bark and decaying 
woods, which perfectly reproduced every 
color harmony of the artists. It means 
a great deal to a young life to be made 
conscious of the fact that even the com- 
monest things that lie unnoticed around 
us possess some elements of beauty 
equal to the highest developed concep- 
tion of the race. The revelation of the 
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beauty and harmony hitherto unrevealed 
prepares us to believe in “the higher 
evolution of the race in order that it 
may be capable of comprehending the 
higher beauty and harmony yet to be 
revealed. It helps, too, to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the universe and _ its 
Creator to realize that even the most 
apparently valueless things possess tran- 
scendent beauty when we become capa- 
ble of seeing it. 

But the lesson that we are in the midst 
of beauty, and the training in power to 
see beauty, great as they are, are not so 
important as the habit of searching con- 
sciously for the beautiful. The greatest 
modern art teachers make alertness to 
beauty and responsiveness of life to its 
influence their supreme aims. The true 
teacher of art says to her pupils: Draw 
or sketch or paint during next week or 
next month the flower or the tree or the 
tower or the landscape that is most 
beautiful to you. Or she may say: Bring 
me the pattern or the picture or the 
object that you like best. At first it is 
enough to have the choice made, but 
later the reason for the preference should 
be given. 

Of course it is essentia] that the choice 
of each child be recognized as of absolute 
value to him, and reverently respected 
by his teacher. If his choice be inferior, 
his taste cannot be lifted truly to a 
higher plane by the adoption of another’s 
choice. It is by continued choosing and 
by conscious delight in what at present 
appeals to us and satisfies us that we 
gain a higher power of choice; not by 
weakly accepting the choice of some- 
one else, consciously or unconsciously. 
The teacher should simply arrange the 
pictures or objects for exhibition, with- 
out praise or disapproval. She should 
aim to establish standards of beauty by 
teaching the fundamental principles of 
correct taste, but such teaching should 
always be impersonal. All the pupils 
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may be asked to choose the best speci- 
mens brought by their companions, but 
they should not be asked to include 
their own in the comparison, and they 
should report their choice privately to 
the teacher, not that a summarized vote 
may be given to the class, but as a 
revelation to the teacher of the present 
development of the individuals of her 
class. 

The making of such choices, and the 
explanations of the reasons for making 
them, form a very productive intellectual 
exercise; but the chief value of such 
training is the development of a per- 
sistent tendency to search consciously 
for the beautiful and true in our en- 
vironment and conditions. The constant 
relating of the best outer to the best 
inner will lead to a conscious purpose to 
make the best inner become the outer by 
the joyous desire of not only appreciating 
the best, but doing it. The habit of 
choosing the most beautiful in environ- 
ment will necessarily develop the most 
beautiful characteristics of the life, and 
exercise the highest elements of the 
intellectual and moral nature. 

Ideals transform individuals, and ulti- 
mately transform national life. Ideals 
become vital in our lives by consciously 
choosing them. The child who is trained 
to choose consciously the most beautiful 
things in his environment is being trained 
in the most effective way to consciously 
adopt true ideals in manhood. 

Art has a high moral influence be- 
cause it tends to lift the race soul above 
materialism. As Dr. Harris has said, 
“ It arouses emotions and feelings; not 
appetites.” Every working man should 
feel that he can create and reveal ideals. 
So will his life be ennobled. Unless the 
material life can be spiritualized, man’s 
tendency is toward the jungle. The 
spiritual in literature and music and art 
has lifted the race slowly toward the 
divine. This is the only true education. 
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The time has come when, not the 
leading few, but all, should become con- 
scious of the exultant thrill of the soul 
when in conscious relationship to the 
universal spirit. Art can do more to 
achieve this grand result than any other 
subject. 

Let us accept Ruskin’s philosophy: 
“If we do not use the faculty of color to 
discipline a people, they will infallibly 
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use it to corrupt themselves.”’ The ar- 
tistic power is one of the highest, and 
therefore is capable of highest develop- 
ment. With grander ideals of liberty and 
individual power and the possibility of 
human achievement as we grow toward 
a truer spiritual emancipation, let us 
teach the best we know of art to all 
the children as a basis for a nobler art 
and a purer individual and national life. 


The Drama of To-zday.* 


RICHARD BuRTON. 


THE last quarter of a century, or, to be 
accurate, the last twenty years, has been 
a most important period in the history of 
the drama, for it has witnessed a radical 
change in the methods of play-writing. 
The change has been not alone in meth- 
ods, but in the quality of what has been 
written, as well. This state of things is 
merely one phase of the general great 
revolution of realism. This realism which 
has resulted from the scientific move- 
ment of the age, demanding the investi- 
gation of actual fact, has been carried far 
beyond science itself, and has become 
the basis of all thought and imagination, 
invading every form of art to-day, espe- 
cially fiction, poetry, and the drama. 

Just what gain and what loss accrues 
from this movement it is perhaps hard to 
define. We can only say realism is the 
symptomatic thing in all modern art in 
the new and in the old world, and three 
definite steps in advance must be laid to 
its credit: first, broader themes; second, 
far less stage artifice ; and third, develop- 
ment of literary technique. 

The broader themes, which may be 
employed by a dramatist of to-day, sink 
to daring deeps of thought or ascend to 
heights equally as daring; convention 
no longer has power to hold him back. 


The one precious principle of every 
theme is //e, and the one silent uncon- 
scious demand upon the author is that 
it must be treated with power or beauty, 
or both. 

The stage artifices of the past have 
been most successfully cried down, and 
what was once conceded as necessary to 
produce effects is no longer tolerated. 
The interpretation of life by means of 
obviously mechanical devices is no longer 
thrilling, and the most sophisticated play- 
goer can be moved without being aware 
of the artifice used. And artifice is a 
term which has relation to the poetical 
effect as well as the realistic. 

Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian, is 
founder and patron saint of the modern 
realistic drama, and may be truly called 
an epoch-making man. In France there 
are several dramatists who have followed 
in his footsteps in writing sternly realistic 
plays, which contain nevertheless many 
hectic and melodramatic elements. None 
can approach Ibsen in breadth of theme 
and excellence of technique. 

The realistic period was preceded by 
the romantic and poetic, which covered 
a space of about sixty years. The truly 
realistic period lies between the years 
1880 and 1892. The preceding age had 
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led up to this time of stern realism, which 
now found expression in the scorn and 
satire of the youthful writer and in the 
self-restrained bitterness of the older 
man. The outcome of such feelings long 
indulged is the mystic pessimism of 
Maeterlinck the Belgian. His are all 
dream-plays dealing only with psycholog- 
ical facts. Hauptmann and Sudermann 
have both taken their cues from Ibsen, 
and have produced strong plays with a 
literary flavor; witness “The Sunken 
Bell” and “The Joy of Living.” In 
England, we find Jones, Pinero, Esmond, 
and Sydney Grundy all enrolled under 
the banner of Ibsen. 

Another phase of development in the 
realistic drama is the poetic or comic 
romance. Under such a head may be 
classed the work of Edmund Rostand, 
Stephen Phillips, or D’Annunzio. Such 
writers have given us the satiric comedy, 
an embodiment of the instincts of our 
time ; also have they given us what must 
be called for want of a better term the 
tragi-comedy, a new genre in play-writing. 

The gain in technique, already hinted 
at, is shown in the work of all the writers 
just referred to. Language of the plays, 
costumes, scenery, and dramatis persone 
give evidence. The excision of all char- 
acters not necessary to the development 
of the plot has reduced the average num- 
ber of persons represented to four or five. 
This is one of the longest strides in the 
direction of the intellectual drama. Then 
again, the number of scenes within the 
act has been greatly reduced, until we 
reach that strict unity of which the Ibsen 
play is a type—one scene equals one 
act. It is foolish not to concede this as 
a step forward. 

But aside from the technical details of 
the modern play, we must also remember 
that the so-called natural methods of act- 
ing, as represented by Joseph Jefferson, 
William Gillette, Charles Hawtrey, and 
Willie Collier, are no less a phase of 
Ibsen’s influence. In this class of actors 
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the English and American are ahead of 
the German and French. 

There is perhaps no better way to * 
trace the gain in truthful presentation 
than to study the treatment of love on 
the stage. Turn to “London Assurance” 
and “The Lady of Lyons” and note the 
false, stilted style of impassioned lan- 
guage used. Then compare with some of 
Pinero’s latest achievements in handling 
this topic. 

As for the general gain in theme treat- 
ment, we see that the realistic school 
cast off the narrow and conventional 
limitations of its predecessors, for hith- 
erto there had been an avoidance of a 
world of subjects. The modern realists 
have, however, rushed to the other ex- 
treme, and the “ penny dreadful ” is tame 
reading compared to stage neurotics, 
erotics, and dry-rotics of the present day. 
But though liberty has misled some into 
license, it must not blind us to the main 
advance. 

Aside from all ethical reasons, what 
shall be considered truly dramatic in a 
play? We must learn to make clear defi- 
nitions in our analysis. We must dis- 
tinguish between that which is purely 
histrionic and that which is purely drama- 
turgic. The dramatic is the real thing. 
What is a drama? It is not easy of defi- 
nition; but, roughly stated, a drama is 
the interplay of character in the hands 
of destiny developed in a story. A great 
drama truly unfolds under the laws of 
the universe, but in the swarm of lesser 
plays there is a great variety of tricks 
which usurp the place of a true evolution 
of destiny. 

Julia Marlowe’s play ‘Queen Fia- 
metta” is an example of the dramatur- 
gic. It is picturesque and a spectacle, 
but was written by Catulle Mendes, a 
decadent poet. Irving’s “ Robespierre ”’ 
is another of this class, and is con- 
structed after the crude Shakespearian 
method, containing six acts and more 
scenes. The best technical art of the 
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day has long since decided that a play 
should consist of no more than three 
acts, the beginning, the middle, and the 
end. Sardou presents us with histrionic 
miracles. His plays are full of “mob 
bustle,” and he is fond of dealing with 
humanity e7 masse. His work, however, 
cannot fail to be interesting to the thought- 
ful, for Sardou has preached as well as 
painted, and may well be called an artist- 
preacher. 

The work of Richard Mansfield is 
suggestively good both in oratory and 
spectacle, but the truth is worth more 
even than Shakespeare, and so it must 
be said that he does not give us one 
moment of true dramatic interplay of 
character. In his interpretation of “Julius 
Cesar” the great Tent and Forum 
scenes are mainly to be noted for their 
setting. In short, he gives us a mob- 
furnished drama, and the enjoyment of 
individual character work is completely 
dominated by the element of mob-ocracy. 

But to return to the consideration of 
the dramatists Zer se. D’Annunzio fails 
of greatness through degeneracy. He is 
constantly making appeals that are not 
dramatic, but are appeals to morbid and 
depraved interest. His “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” for instance, is not to be com- 
pared with the other two great treat- 
ments of the same theme. Barker’s play 
is the real dramatic handling of the 
story of Francesca, while Phillips gives 
us the psychological drama wonderfully 
woven of poetry and romance. D’Annun- 
zio casts a phosphorescent light over 
every theme he touches, and, what is 
distinctly degenerate, plays throughout 
upon horror and fear. Now the horrible 
is not necessarily dramatic; neither is 
the merely painful. In every struggle, 
physical, mental, or moral, there must 
be a good chance of victory to make it 
truly dramatic. Maeterlinck does the 
same thing as D’Annunzio, but does it 
with more refinement. To be brief, 
D’Annunzio gives us amorphous and 
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hopelessly mumbled plays, with no real 
climax and no interplay of characters. 

In closing this discussion of the 
modern dramas, dramatists, and actors, 
one word must be said regarding the 
ethics of witnessing and discussing 
some of these realistic and problematic 
productions. For instance, take Suder- 
mann’s “ Joy of Living.” One auditor 
may be sent away muddled and per- 
plexed by the play as against his 
principles. Another, upon witnessing 
the performance, receives a distinctly 
bracing and ennobling mental stimulus. 
How shall we reconcile these two ex- 
tremes? We must first of all retreat to a 
fundamental human position ; i.e., not 
to decide for any one but one’s self. 
We must listen to the ticking of our own 
conscience. It is not our business to 
generalize, but to keep the conscience 
alive. The same play may do some 
people good and others harm. It is the 
duty of the critic to point out two things, 
the obvious good and the possible harm, 
and above all to think around his sub- 
ject. 

The great harm is done by the use of 
the wide license in subject without an 
ennobling motive. Thus we have Hedda 
Gabler, a hopelessly evil woman. Is it 
worth while? The same charge can be 
brought against some of Pinero’s cre- 
ations. Such plays have undoubtedly 
devitalized their hearers. The only way 
to save one’s self from delusion and 
sophistical self-deception in the matter 
is to hold to our best ideals, and give 
due exercise to the artistic and spiritual 
sides of our nature. 

As my final word to you at the close 
of my course, I will reiterate the two 
things I have tried to impress as of 
importance. The first is that there is a 
great deal in the modern drama that is 
worth while. Second, that it is our duty 
in the further betterment of conditions 
to bring culture and conscience to our 
theatregoing. 
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Student tbhelps and Study Outlines. 


The Emerson System of Voice 
Culture.* 


I HAVE promised to outline the salient 
features of the Emerson system of voice 
culture. In doing so I wish to state that 
no system of voice culture can be defined 
as wholly different from every other; 
but each is given its individuality by the 
arrangement of its exercises and the em- 
phasis given to certain principles in- 
volved. 
13 

The first most distinctive feature of 
this system is the affirmation, “ The voice 
is the zatura/ reporter of the individual,” 
his condition, states of mind, and char- 
acter. It is maintained that no limitation 
can quite obscure this individual expres- 
sion of one’s self, although it must also 
be admitted that habits and peculiarities 
of relative insignificance often do distort 
and repress the true revelation which is 
the ideal characteristic of the free— 
natural — voice. 

Here we would observe that all fac- 
ulties of the human mind and all func- 
tions of the human organism are suscep- 
tible of cultivation and may be so much 
advanced from commonplace crudity to- 
ward the ideal perfection of activity as 
to be scarcely recognizable as the same. 
Then, too, the law of expression as nec- 
essary to evolution (which is our motto) 
shows us that all right use of any func- 
tion reflects upon the individual in an in- 
crease of the power expressed. It is like- 
wise true that a man’s expression of him- 
self will be most effective through that 
channel of expression which he has most 
persistently and intelligently called into 
service. 

It should be scarcely necessary for us 
to call attention to the fact, then, that 
proper training is necessary in order to 
secure the fulfilment of nature’s intent. 


The body is the natural expression of 
the soul; yet how many of us would wish 
the estimate of our souls to be circum- 
scribed by the present realization of our 
bodies? Realization is what true culture 
seeks to attain — realization in expres- 
sion of the relationship between the in- 
ner motive and the outer world. 

All true education is from within out. 
Appeal first to the inner consciousness 
and then clear the channels of its ex- 
pression and invite the achievement of 
correspondence in outer form by present- 
ing right objects of thought — and ideals 
for guidance and inspiration. 

In common life too much of our ac- 
tion has no vital relation with the secret 
dignity of the soul. It is to elevate our 
common life to the plane of real signif- 
icance that we strive. The voice, be- 
cause of its sensitiveness and half spirit- 
uality,— being related to music rather 
than to the more material arts,—is one 
of the most favorable channels through 
which the soul can find its way out to 
fullest expression, awakening the respon- 
sive consciousness of other souls. Sing- 
ing has been defined as “ heart speaking 
to heart.” Reason must speak through 
feeling in order to call forth universal 
response. One of the first requirements 
spoken of in “ Psycho Vox” is that the 
student must ‘“ learn to think in sounds” 
and to hold sounds as ideals while prac- 
tising with the voice. It may be observed 
just here that a person’s ideas of tone 


need cultivation through the influence 


of good music and melodious examples 
of tone. As the perception grows and 
the deadening limitations yield to right 
practice the student evolves his true 
voice, which is “the soul incarnated in 
tone.’ The orator often influences and 
reveals more by his fomes than by his 
words. 


* Reproduction of talk given before the students of Emerson College of Oratory. 
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The impulse of the soul constructs 
the form of the tone—though it can 
only do so completely when the voice is 
free from limitations of habit and phys- 
ical strictures. Many people find diffi- 
culty in thinking tones at first; but inas- 
much as the voice zs a reporter, other 
concepts may help to bring out the qual- 
ities of the voice and develop recognition 
of the correspondence between tone, 
picture concepts, and sense concepts. 


II. 


Another feature of this system is the 
consideration of the relation of pitch to 
resonance, which, if the voice is rightly 
directed, secures the appropriate re- 
sponse of all cavities of resonance to the 
pitch corresponding to their size, the 
finer vibrations of the high pitch finding 
their reflection in the smaller cavities, 
while the larger cavities give back the 
ampler waves of sound which are given 
forth in the lower pitch. 


Ill. 


It may be appropriate here to speak 
of overtones, which are the vibrations of 
the subdivisions into which the funda- 
mental vibrating cord divides itself. 
These sub-vibrations are of course upon 
higher pitches, are in accord with and 
are determined by the fundamental vi- 
bration, and their full resonance is es- 
sential to the richness of the fundamental 
tone or pitch—although the ear does not 
ordinarily distinguish the overtones as 
distinct from the fundamental pitch. It 
is because of this overtone resonance 
that it is deemed essential that the voice 
should be so directed as to secure the 
openness of the higher cavities of reso- 
nance even for the lower tones of the 
voice. Although the fundamental vibra- 
tion and resonance of these is in the 
larger, lower cavities, the tone is softened 
and enriched by the overtone resonance 
reflected upon it from the higher cavities 
of resonance. 
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Iv. 

The freedom of the voice, then, is de- 
pendent upon right direction of tone. In 
the Emerson system great emphasis is laid 
upon what has been called the dominant 
center, or leading objective point toward 
which all tones should tend in order to 
be free — and this is the anterior part of 
the nares cavity, the highest point about 
forty-five degrees up and forward from 
the vocal cords, where the voice is pro- 
duced. The idea is that if the ultimate 
point is reached, i. e., the point between 
the eyes, all the cavities must be acces- 
sible to the vibrating column, which has 
to pass through the lower in order to 
reach the higher cavities. The name 
‘dominant center’”’ is given because the 
relation of the voice to this point in- 
volves so much incidental benefit. The 
control of this consciousness will secure 
an habitual purity of resonance in the 
voice. The mind must, in establishing 
this direction of tone, keep the thought 
of it as owtszde the face, —as in the illus- 
tration of the ball of light, — and the 
realization of the voice as oufside one’s 
self in its tone expression insures radi- 
ation of tone. 

v. 

Of course the elements of speech re- 
quire special attention in order to be 
rightly moulded and held in line with 
the consciousness of resonance. For the 
accomplishment of the pure resonance— 
the sound of “ M—n-ng—m”’ (all of which 
is about the same tone) is used. The 
moulding of elements is initiated in the 
practice of ‘‘n—o—m,” and further carried 
out and elaborated in the sentence, 
‘“‘ most-men-want- poise-and-more-royal- 
margin.” ‘‘Ma-—za—-skd—ah” gives the 
broadest element (ah) in connection with 
the more definite focus of the conso- 
nants. 

VI. 

In connection with the directing of 

tone when the mouth is opened, as in 
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“no,” and in the open elements, direc- 
tion was given for the depression of the 
tongue in a cup shape, at a point about 
three-quarters inch from the tip, at the 
same time holding the tip lightly against 
the lower teeth. This aims the tone 
toward the nares anteri and takes up 
the length, pulling it away from the 
throat. [Of course this exact shape is 
modified by some forms of elements. ] 
This matter was much insisted upon 
when I first studied the system — and, 
although not now emphasized by Dr. 
Emerson because the consciousness of 
dominant center is supposed to alone 
secure the same result, I have always 
found it a useful point of technique. 


VII. 


As to breathing, right attitude of body 
(weight on balls of feet and spinal 
column erect, giving proper elevation to 
the chest) and the regulation of the tone 
itself should do much to secure correct 
breath-control. If the breath is thor- 
oughly expelled the inhalation is natural 
and full. To strengthen the muscles of 
respiration by adequate exercise and to 
govern the use of the breath in voice 
will secure good vital support in tone. 
The action of the diaphragm and the ab- 
dominal muscles principally affects this. 
Reference is here made to the physical 
culture work. 

These brief outlines of the salient 
features of the Emerson voice system 
have been presented at this time in 
order that they may stand out distinct- 
ively. It will be seen that it is confi- 
dently assumed that “the voice will fol- 
low the mind,” and hence “concepts ” 
are presented to induce right activity 
constantly. There are concepts of tone, 
concepts of form, — pictures, — lines 
of vibration (as the curve out and down), 
dramatic concepts, which include many 
elements, —all of which are reflected 
in the free, rightly directed voice. It 
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will be seen hereby that the implica- 
tion of the “ concept’”’ is almost infinite. 

It has been wrongly supposed by some 
who have grasped but one side of the 
truth that inasmuch as the voice is a 
“natural reporter,” all quality and ex- 
pression must take care of themselves if 
we only wse the voice and “think good 
thoughts.” But it should be obvious that 
every “natural” faculty or capability 
must be given attention and special train- 
ing in order to fulfil its office adequately 
—and this because we are not as a 
human family so evenly developed phys- 
ically, mentally, and spiritually that the 
spontaneous harmony of all three planes 
can be counted upon in the expression 
of an idea or motive. Often “the spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” And 
so the flesh — and, yes, the zd — must 
be attuned to the soul and trained to fit 
expression of it. 

Neither is it true that a man is not 
sincere if he knows what he is doing in 
expression. Sincerity is measured by the 
motive and wholeness of the speech or ac- 
tion. A faithful student must become 
conscious of the relation of his own tones 
to the ideal tone-meaning which he is 
trying to attain. However, one should 
beware of listening to tones of one’s voice 
as performance apart from its feeling. 
The aim is to keep the voice freely zz 
line with the beautiful thought or the 
profound motive. 

I wish to say that, to the best of my 
understanding and experience, both while 
a pupil of Dr. Emerson and since then, 
the fundamental principles involved in 
this system of vocal practice are not in- 
compatible with thorough technical train- 
ing in details of use and adaptation of 
the voice in moulding elements and 
artistic completeness of interpretation. 
Principles are fundamental, but method 
varies somewhat with each individual 
teacher who has grasped his work and 
is therefore capable of original thought. 
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We must beware of narrowness in our at- 
titude toward methods which are not 
identical with our own. Look for the 
principle and do your own thinking, but 
be receptive and fair—so you will not 
become incapable of progression. 

Observe this in closing: technique 
has often become offensive because put 
in wrong relation to motive. Technique 
is for training-facility in execution and 
for preparation. (Observe the same prin- 
ciple in the physical culture, where the 
body is by practice trained to right forms 
of action.) Finally, keep your motive 
ever fresh and vivid before the mind and 
in the heart; evolve true vital expression 
of it, wherein technique shall be relegated 
to its right subordination in the conscious- 
ness. It is to be mastered and forgotten, 
as the five-finger exercise of the musician. 

Truly we do express what we are inev- 
itably, — and that. only,—though it is 
not every casual observer who is familiar 
with all the language and can read unerr- 
ingly. But we express ourselves most 
Jully only through that means of expres- 
sion to which we have given the most 
attention, be it writing, sculpture, music, 
or that epitome of all forms of expression, 
the human organism. That organism 
must be freed from the limitations of 
commonplace habit and condition and 
held responsive to the divine soul itself. 
Then we shall ascend to the expression 
which is above rules, because it has be- 
come the fulfilment of the law. 


Years ago, when the Emerson College 
first made its noble protest against cold 
mechanics and hollow formalism, its note 
rang out unmistakably, as it does to-day, 
for the supremacy of sow/ in art; not the 
mere learning of a few tricks of perform- 
ance, but the restoration of the human 
organism to its divine birthright of rev- 
elation ! 

JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK. 


Andrea del Sarto, 


[In her recent lecture before the students of E. C. O. 
Miss Molineux brought to light some interesting and 
little known facts relative to the work and personality 
of one of the old masters of painting, whose life and 
art is summarized in the poem bearing his name as 
title, written by Robert Browning. A brief résumé of 
these facts is here presented for the benefit of members 
of the Browning Class.— Ed.) 


ROBERT BROWNING wrote the poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto ” at a time when 
people were too busy making history — 
and great history —to have leisure to 
delve in ancient history. It was before 
the advent of modern research, when 
what had generally been accepted as true 
was so considered, without much ques- 
tion. An admirer of a certain famous 
picture in the Pitti Gallery (labelled with 
the designation of a portrait of Andrea 
and Lucretia, painted by the artist him- 
self, but now asserted to be of people 
unknown and by an artist unknown), 
and thoroughly steeped in the lore of 
Vasari’s Lives, the poet sat down to 
make a picture in verse that should rep- 
resent the man of the painting and of 
Vasari — only with brighter, truer colors. 
He tried to see the man’s life as the man 
himself saw it, and he makes us see the 
reasons for failure, the excuses for lapses, 
and gives us the faith that there was 
hope, to be consummated in a life here- 
after. 

But delving .in the musty archives, 
among old letters and account-books, 
with no particular desire or aim except 
to gain any knowledge that might have 
been thus interred, several great archi- 
vists and students have learned absolute 
facts that show, not only that Andrea del 
Sarto and his wife Lucretia were mis- 
represented by Vasari, but that other 
artists were accused of far more real 
crimes, of which they were guiltless be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. Such care- 
lessness, or prejudice, or injustice on the 
part of a biographer makes one hesitate 
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to place credence in any statement he 
may make. 

Of one fact we may be sure — that 
Andrea sent to Francis First several 
works from his own brush after he re- 
turned to Italy. And few beautiful women 
in Italy in those days were so firm in 
their devotion to the memory of a dead 
husband as to survive him for forty 
years without taking a second mate, and 
without a breath of scandal winging its 
way through the ages. 

In the Scots Law phrase, the case 
against Andrea is not only “ not proven,” 
but deserves appeal, even from that sen- 
tence, to a Higher Court. 

We may take the poem as the story 
of a human soul, a wonderfully sympa- 
thetic and merciful portrayal; but Rob- 
ert Browning would have been the last 
man in the world to wish to lay a straw 
of reproach undeserved on the fame of 
any human being. Let us take the poem 
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and the picture together, if we will but 
name them “ Pictor Ignotus.”’ 
Maric ADA MOLINEUX. 


Question Bor. 


Question: Where is the “center of 
gravity”? found in the perfect human 
body? —C. &. 

Answer: In the perfect human body 
the centre of gravity would be found in 
the third lumbar vertebra of the spinal 
column. — Claire M. DeLano. 

Question: What is the ideal relation- 
ship between the measurements taken 


from neck to waist line in front and from 


neck to waist line at the Jack ?— C. H. 
Answer: Comparative measurements 
are never taken from the neck to waist 
line in front and from neck to waist line 
at the back, therefore there are no statis- 
tics showing the ideal relationship. 
— Claire M. DeLano. 


Hews. 


College 


Mr. Gilbert’s “At bhome.’’ 


As a member of the Faculty who has 
but recently come among us, Mr. Clay- 
ton D. Gilbert has been generous and un- 
tiring in his work, endeavoring to give 
the most and the best which it lies in his 
power to give to the students with whom 
and for whom he labors. His generous 
and ready assistance in individual stu- 
dent problems, outside of all class hours 
or class lines, has been deeply appreci- 
ated by those who have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by his 
Wednesday afternoon conferences, and 
his friends among the student body are 
numerous. Therefore when an invitation 
was tendered the entire school to be 
present,at the college rooms on the eve- 
ning of April 18, the occasion being a 
Japanese reception, with Mr. Gilbert as 


host, there was promise of a large at- 
tendance. 

The reception was in part the final 
costume study of the graduate class for 
the season, but all guests were invited 
to come in costume also, so that the 
scene on the evening of the 18th was a 
novel and a brilliant one. The decora- 
tions and refreshments were @ /a Japa- 
nese. The scheme of decorations and 
the execution thereof were in the hands 
of Mr. A. F. Reddie, being harmoniously 
planned and skilfully carried out. The 
tea-room, with its mandarin’s parasol and 
cushions, was specially imposing. Room 
I. was cleared for dancing, and here two 
mandolins and the piano discoursed 
sweet music under the hands of three 
Conservatory friends. At nine o’clock a 
short program was furnished for the en- 
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tertainment of the guests, the numbers 
being as follows: 


I. Japanese Dance 
Under direction of Mrs. Swain 


Miss Wheeler, Miss Palmer, Mrs. Harrison. 
2. Japanese Love-Song 
Mrs. Moorehouse. 
3- Violin Solo 
Miss Crandall. 


4. Mandolin and Piano Duet 
Miss Peterson and Miss Friendly. 
5. Violin Solo 
Miss Crandall. 
6. Japanese Dance 
Under direction of Mr. Munroe 
Miss Kidder, 
Miss Eaton, 
Miss Rowe. 


Miss Z. Gumpertz, 
Miss Persons, 
Miss Cleary, 


The petite ladies who were chosen for 
the dances on the program acquitted 
themselves with much distinction. The 
costumes were especially becoming, and 
the figures executed were most novel 
and attractive. The first dance was given 
under great disadvantages, owing to the 
crowding in upon it of the spectators; 
nevertheless, the grace and ease of the 
swinging, swaying dancers was not to be 
easily disconcerted. The second dance 
was particularly effective, owing to the 
larger number of the participants and 
the national characteristics of its evolu- 
tions. Enthusiastic applause won an en- 
joyable repetition of the number. 

Mr. Gilbert should have not only all 
due praise for the jolly good time which 
the evening afforded, but also because 
the preparation of distinctive features 
of a novel entertainment, and the amount 
of accurate study in costuming and make- 
up involved, give a delightful combina- 
tion of educational and social elements, 
which should enter, to a greater or less 
degree, into all college sociability. The 
evening in New Japan meant the most, 
therefore, to those who did the most for 
its success. We only gain by giving. 
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Tbe Miracle Plays. 

During the week of the Actors’ Church 
Alliance Festival, two evenings were de- 
voted to the reproduction of three old 
miracle plays of the fifteenth century, 
under the direction of Mr. Gilbert. Since 
a large proportion of the principal réles 
were essayed by Emerson students, and 
the “populace” was recruited chiefly 
from our College, not a little interest in 
the success of the undertaking was ours 
also. 

The three plays, ‘“‘Noah’s Flood,” 
“The Sacrifice of Isaac,” and ‘“ The 
Massacre of the Innocents,” belong to 
what are known as the Chester series, 
and were especially adapted to the mod- 
ern use of language by Miss Beulah 
Marie Dix. Following so closely upon 
the heels of the recent appearance of 
‘“‘ Everyman,” one of the old Moralities, 
this production of the early Miracles was 
of special interest to students of the 
drama and of early English literature. It 
was the more so in this instance for the 
reason that the plays were set within a 
play, that is, the three plays proper were 
given upon a high open platform set in 
the midst of a square in a quaint old 
English town. Hither thronged the popu- 
lace to witness the show after the man- 
ner of the day when the traveling actors 
came to town. Nuns and friars, pedlers 
and beggars, street waifs and village 
maidens, street musicians and peasant 
lads, ladies of rank and gay gallants, 
made up the motley assemblage. Dames 
looked down from the windows of neigh- 
boring houses, and children ran about at 
play in the street. A jester and a wan- 
dering showman with his dancing bear 
made merriment in the interludes be- 
tween the plays, and once the passing of 
a father confessor and his acolyte was 
the signal for a general obeisance. 

The plays themselves, representing as 
they do the most primitive dramatic art 
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and theatrical contrivance, strongly em- 
phasize the distance between the Then 
and the Now. Nevertheless, the critical 
analyst must surely discover a similarity 
of the fundamental elements of appeal 
and form of presentation which is at once 
serious and amusing. This comparative 
study affords much food for thought. 

That the production was very success- 
ful is attested by the press comments and 
by the attempts made by the manager of 
a prominent English actress, and three 
of our leading universities, to obtain the 
manuscripts and rights of these plays for 
their own use. 

The Boston Zranscript says, after a 
full description of the novel produc- 
tion : 

The casts in all of these little plays were 
so well balanced that it would be difficult 
to draw comparisons. Every actor seemed 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his part 
and of the whole production, this applying 
not only to those on the stage, but to those 
who made up the crowd as well. Interest in 
the beginnings of the English drama has be- 
come so general to-day, through lectures, 
magazines, and revivals of various kinds, 
that few will care to miss this performance, 
which is repeated to-night. The special stw- 
dent of the drama cannot afford to miss it. 
The various societies at Harvard, which have 
specialized in this particular kind of revival, 
have not done more interesting work. 


Twelfth RHigbt. 


The Tremont Theatre on the after- 
noon of April 7 was the scene of a 
second triumph for Dean Southwick and 
his co-workers in the production of 
“Twelfth Night.” The audience, by 
reason of the very nature of the Benefit, 
was an interested and a highly apprecia- 
tive one, and the players could but re- 
spond to such an atmosphere of sympa- 
thetic attention. < | 

The movement of the whole play from 
beginning to end was steadily and 
smoothly progressive, and the absence 
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of all amateurishness was very marked. 
The scenery, the costumes, and the ac- 
tion combined to produce many beautiful 
pictures, each one serving the spirit of 
unity in the whole. For the splendid re- 
sults obtained from sincere and pains- 
taking preparation, every member of the 
cast deserves individual mention, so per- 
fectly was the “relation of values” sus- 
tained; but space forbids more than the 
briefest mention of those two who made 
the most successful appeal to their hear- 
ers, Mrs. Hicks and Mr. Foland. 

As Viola, Mrs. Hicks accomplished a 
most artistic piece of dramatic creation. 
Her Viola dominated by her mere pres- 
ence whenever she came upon the scene ; 
at the same time her reading of Shake- 
speare was such as blent the beauty of 
the lines with the diction of blank verse, 
without losing the light and shade, the 
infinite variety of living thought and 
emotion, which played across the soul of 
the woman. Mr. Foland as Sir Andrew 
was admirable in his first appearance of 
a year ago, but his second assumption of 
the part was inimitable. Not the small- 
est detail of impersonation was neglected, 
and the delighted audience paid him 
generous tributes of laughter and ap- 
plause. 

The house was so well filled that the 
Benefit Fund must have been consider- 
ably augmented. But aside from any 
financial satisfaction, a thorough satis- 
faction in the services rendered by the 
forces of E. C. O. is evidenced by the 
following letter from the chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, which we are 
at liberty to quote by special permission 
of the recipient. 

Dear Mr. Southwick: 

If I had at hand a megaphone big 
enough to make itself heard from here to 
Huntington Ave., I would put my mouth to 
it and yell “ Three cheers for the Emerson 
College of Oratory and three more for Dean 


Southwick!!!” I cannot wait for votes of 
thanks from the trustees to you and your 
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associates, but as chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee I must send to you and 
those who were in the cast my hearty con- 
gratulations for making such a triumph of 
“Twelfth Night.” Every one seemed de- 
lighted. . . . It has been a long and discour- 
aging task to prepare for this entertainment, 
and at times I have felt a little blue, but to- 
day’s success compensates for all. The suc- 
cess certainly reflects great credit to the 
Emerson College of Oratory. I shall be 
glad to see you soon and tell you more. 
Sincerely, 
N. H. WHITTEMORE. 


Soutbwick Literary Society. 


The last Southwick Literary for the 
year gave opportunity to its members 
and friends to hear the work of Miss 
Gertrude McQuesten. She was assisted 
in the recital by Miss Clara Bull, of the 
New England Conservatory, contralto 
soloist, and Miss Sarah D. Morton, ac- 
companist. 

The numbers given were as follows: — 


‘‘Armgart ” [in three scenes] George Eliot 
Miss Gertrude McQuesten 


(2) ‘‘A Song of Sunshine ’’ 
(2) ‘‘ The Little Red Lark ’’ 
(c) ‘‘ My Bairnie ”’ 

Miss Clara Bull 


(2) ‘‘ Miss Biddle of Bryn Mawr’’ 
Fosephine Dodge Daskam 
(2) ‘* He Giveth His Beloved Sleep ’’ 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Miss McQuesten 


“*A Song of Love’’ Mrs. H, H, A. Beach 
Miss Bull 


(a) ‘* What My Lover Said ”’ 
(4) ‘* The Happy Cripple’’ 
Fames Whitcomb Riley 
(c) ‘‘ The Cataract of Lodore’’ Robert Southey 
Miss McQuesten 


Goring- Thomas 


Kate Vannah 


flomer Green 


Miss McQuesten’s selections were hap- 
pily chosen to illustrate the scope of her 
dramatic and interpretative powers. The 
arrangement of ‘‘Armgart”’ and the art- 
ist’s handling of it showed strength and 
power, since it is a most difficult task to 
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infuse vitality and really dramatic inten- 
sity into a long piece of abstract argu- 
ment and philosophy such as ““Armgart ”’ 
is. Miss McQuesten is the first whom 
we have seen attempt the task and ac- 
complish it. Her lighter work is specially 
effective, while her ‘‘Cataract of Lodore”’ 
is a realistic tone-picture. 

The contralto solos were a sympathetic 
setting which attracted much attention 
in themselves. After a magnificent ren- 
dering of the “ Song of Love,” Miss Bull 
was forced to respond to an encore. 


The Fresbmen Entertain. 


The Seniors and Postgraduates were 
guests of the Freshmen on the evening 
of April 4, in Howe Hall, in the New 
Century Building, on Huntington Ave. 
The members of both classes honored 
the invitation with their presence in 
large numbers, and all were as happy 
as the hours were long. Music and 
dancing, punch and ping-pong provided 
the entertainment and enjoyment of the 
evening, while Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Black, 
and Miss Noyes chaperoned the assem- 
bled company. 

These final festivities of the year, 
which are tendered by the undergraduate 
classes to the departing ones, are long- 
treasured memories of a fond farewell to 
student life and student days. All hail 
to the Freshmen that shall be Seniors 
hereafter ! 


The Senior Dance. 


As the college year draws to a close, 
the feeling of etmweh begins to hover 
around the hearts of the graduating 
class. To try to dispel the gloom and 
serve to cement the ties of comradeship 
a little closer before the coming separa- 
tion, the Seniors treated themselves to a 
social evening. Hitherto in their career 
their good times have always been ten- 
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dered to other classes, so this time it was 
decided to have a party all their own. 
So on the evening of March 26, Howe 
Hall, in the New Century Building, was 
the scene of a merry assemblage, under 
the chaperonage of three members of 
the Faculty, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Noyes, 
and Miss Lamprell. Howe Hall was 
filled with dancers until twelve o’clock. 
Woolson Hall was outfitted with several 
sets of ping-pong, which were kept in 
active use by the non-dancing members 
of the class. Here, too, punch and wafers 
were served through the evening. Card- 
tables were provided in one of the par- 
lors as still another diversion. The or- 
chestra of six pieces, under the direction 
of Mr. Loraine Howes, furnished such 
exquisite music as to be a delight to all 
hearers. The affair was voted a great 
success. 


Work of the ). W.C. A. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Emerson College of Oratory 
held its annual election of officers April 
3, with the following results: president, 
Miss Daisy Cater; vice-president, Miss 
Josephine Goodspeed; treasurer, Miss 
L. Mabel Joslin; secretary, Miss Ethel 
C. Wheeler. 

In this second year of its existence 
the society has grown rapidly. Weekly 
devotional meetings have been held, with 
an average attendance more than double 
that of last year. Rev. Herbert Johnson, 
of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church, 
Miss Margaret Kyle, city secretary for 
Massachusetts, Miss Katharine P. Crane, 
student secretary for New England, and 
Miss Ethel Bean, of the New England 
Conservatory, have given us_ helpful 
talks. Miss Crane also led a series of 
Bible lessons. 

A profitable correspondence has been 
carried on with the Young Women’s 
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Christian Association of Boston Univer- 
sity. A joint meeting of the Associations 
of the New England Conservatory and 
Emerson College of Oratory was held, 
April 9, in Dana Hall. 

Perhaps the most inspiring event of 
the year was the New England Confer- 
ence of Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, which was held at Lawrence, 
February 13, 14, and 15, and which was 
attended by seven girls from our college: . 
Miss May Bowker, Miss Daisy Cater, 
Miss Edna Sprowls, Miss Amy Carver, 
Miss Lina Chadwick, Miss Mabel Skil- 
ton, and Miss Ethel Wheeler. Since that . 
time the society has held short daily 
meetings at the noon hour, which have 
proved most helpful to those attending. 

The social events of the year were the 
reception which was given to the school 
in the fall, and the candy sale. 

The new cabinet are making many 
plans for the coming year, hoping to ex- 
tend the social work of the society, and 
widen its influence among the students. 

It is hoped that the new students, and 
the old as well, will feel that there is a 
place vacant for them in the membership 
of the Association, to which they will be 
heartily welcomed by the society. 

E..C. W. 


The Soutbern Scbholarsbip. 


The recital given by Mrs. Gielow for 
the benefit of the Southern Scholarship 
which she hopes to establish at Emerson 
College took place on April 4, in Chick- 
ering Hall. A driving rain-storm inter- 
fered somewhat with the attendance, so 
that the amount realized was not as large 
as had been hoped for. Nevertheless one- 
half the net receipts have been deposited 
to the credit of the Martha S. Gielow 
Scholarship Fund as a beginning, for 
Mrs. Gielow will not cease in her en- 
deavors until her object is accomplished. 
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Elumni Wotes. 


Association Meeting for March. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, March 
4, a2 most interesting program for the 
entertainment of the Association was pre- 
pared by Mr. W. B. Tripp, chairman of 
the occasion. 

The usual preliminary formalities of 
reports, etc., were dispensed with, since 
the room had been darkened and specially 
prepared for the plays which were to be 
presented as illustrations or object lessons 
under the head of Theatric Training. In 
taking up the topic for consideration, Mr. 
Tripp said in brief that he had prepared 
no extended discourse for the afternoon, 
since he preferred to let the principles he 
advocated speak for themselves in the 
three short sketches which would be 
given by his pupils. In the main, he had 
tried to show what could be done with 
very limited facilities in the way of stage 
equipment ; nevertheless, he claimed that 
with only a few square feet of platform 
and most of the properties and stage 
accessories left to the imagination of the 
audience very successful theatric effects 
could be produced. This, he said, is a 
question which will have to be met by 
nearly every teacher who is required to 
do any dramatic work in any of the pres- 
ent-day institutions of learning. So it is 
well to consider the makeshifts and pos- 
sibilities of ingenious contrivance. 

The platform at the upper end of room 
I. had been provided with a rug, an up- 
right piano, a screen, a table, and two 
chairs. An iron frame held a row of top- 
lights overhead, while footlights were 
screwed onto the front edge of the 
“stage.” With this simple setting, the 
three plays were put on. 

First came Tennyson’s “ Falcon,’ a 
sweetly pathetic love-story, with the cast 
as follows : 


“‘The Falcon” 
Count Federigo degli Alberighi, 
Lynn Hammond 
Filippo, the Count’s foster-brother, 
Harold G. Churchill 
The Lady Giovanna, Edna George 
Elisabetta, the Count’s nurse, Esther English 


SCENE: an Italian cottage. 


Tennyson 


The actors, especially the principals, 
won the enthusiastic applause of their 
interested classmates and critics. Mr. 
Hammond gave a very convincing piece 
of work as the Count, while Miss George 
played a charming opposite as the Lady 
Giovanna. Miss English and Mr. Church- 
ill made the most of their minor parts. 


*¢Come Here’’ 


Frank Stanton, a manager, Frederick Koch 
Mabel Carruthers, an actress, Freda Towers 


From the German 


SCENE: a manager’s office in New York. 


The next sketch brought the audience 
out of the atmosphere of romance and 
chivalry into the realm of prosaic modern- 
ism. The illusion was well sustained, 
and the mind’s eye of the audience saw 
no longer the dim religious half-tints of 
a medizeval interior, but the glaring 
monotonous walls of a room in a ’steenth- 
story building of the up-to-date metropolis. 
The glamour of romance gave place to 
the cold eye of realism, and Miss Towers 
and Mr. Koch played their parts in har- 
mony therewith. 

Last, but not least, came romance and 
realism combined, in 


‘¢ The Decision of the Court ’’ 


Mr. Algernon Stanyhurst, Newton Hammond 
Mrs. Algernon Stanyhurst, Viola Vivian 
Mary, a maid, Edith Marshall 


ScENE: Mrs, Stanyhurst’s cottage at Newport. 


Matthews 


Here the scene shifted from the rush 
and roar of a downtown business office 
to the velvety quiet of luxurious drawing- 
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rooms. Miss Vivian was simply capital in 
her portrayal of the “eternal feminine,” 
a role which demanded great adapta- 
bility and versatility. Mr. Hammond 
was equal to the Englishman in all his 
peculiarities, while Miss Marshall made 
much out of little opportunity. The 
vitality of the scene as a whole is to be 
specially commended. 

To sum up the program in its essence, 
great praise is due the chairman of the 
afternoon for the subtle adjustment of 
“parts to the whole,” which served to 
reveal the “central idea in its obvious 
intent.” 


Alumni Meeting for April. 


The meeting of the Association for 
April 3 was held in the Posse Gymna- 
sium, Massachusetts Ave., since the pro- 
gram for the meeting took the form of 
an exhibition and drill of a class in phys- 
ical training. Miss Claire M. DeLano as 
chairman of the afternoon prefaced the 
work upon the floor with a few words 
relative to the necessity of some system- 
atic physical exercise as an element in 
modern education. The class then 
marched onto the floor, and, under the 
direction of Miss DeLano, gave an hour 
and a half of drills and marching tactics. 

The girls made a pretty picture in 
their natty black suits with orange ties 
below the points of their sailor collars, 
and at the completion of each evolution 
their precision and graceful execution 
won the hearty applause of the audience. 
The program included free-standing 
movements, dumb-bell drill, Indian club 
swinging, wand drill, a gymnastic game, 
marching tactics, and fancy steps in 
zesthetic dancing. 


Branch Alumni Wotice. 
The past students of Emerson College 
residing in Hartford and vicinity have 
formed an association to be known as 
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“The Emerson College Alumni Associa- 
tion of Hartford.” The object of this 
Association is to bring its members in- 
to closer touch with each other and 
with the College, and thus afford a stim- 
ulus for the furtherance of Emerson prin- 
ciples. 

The annual meeting will be held on 
the first Tuesday in October. The mem- 
bers are: Miss Clara A. Coe, president ; 
Miss Irmagarde Rossiter, vice-president ; 
Miss Elizabeth M. Barnes, secretary ; Mr. 
Thomas A. Curry, treasurer; Mrs. Sara 
Jeffries Curry, Mrs. Clare Plumber Dres- 
ser, Mrs. Harriet Emily Bolles, Mrs. 
Sara Handy McClintock, Mrs. Caroline 
Grimby Reid. 

Any one having attended the College 
for one year will be admitted to associate 
membership. 

We should be glad to know of any 
other graduates residing in the vicinity 
of Hartford who would like to join this 


Association. 
ELIZABETH M. BaRNEs, 


Secretary. 
55 Windsor Avenue, Hartford. 


On the seventh of May occurs the An- 
nual Banquet of the Alumni Association, 
and preparations are already making for 
the event. The program of the evening 
is in charge of Walter Bradley Tripp, and 
promises to be more than usually inter- 
esting. Every one who is entitled to be 
present should make every effort to do 
so. The annual meeting should be a 
time of feasting and dedication to Auld 
Lang Syne, for the ties of common in- 
terest need to be fostered if we would 
benefit by them or add usefulness to 
them. 


Personals. 


Mae Elizabeth Stephens, ’95, was 
married, on March 25,in Sumner, Wash., 
to Olcott Payne. ‘“‘ At Home,” after July 
first, at Seattle, Wash. 
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Frederick M. Hall, ’98, has completed 
his law course and is admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar. 


Edwin M. Whitney, ’o2, was a visitor 
at College recently on his way through 
the. city to fill professional engagements. 


Elfleda Ferris, ’98, together with her 
private pupils, appeared as Lady Mac- 
beth in a production of the tragedy of 
‘“« Macbeth ” at the opera-house in Paris, 
Ill., last month. 


Alice M. Osden, ’97, gave a very suc- 
cessful recital, March 7, at the opening 
of the new and finely equipped audi- 
torium, in connection with her work at 
the State Normal School, Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Sydney Smyth, ’03, now playing the 
part of Simon, one of the Disciples in 
Mrs. Fiske’s new play, “ Mary of Mag- 
dala,” was a frequent visitor at the Col- 
lege during the stay of the piece in 
Boston. 

Sadie Foss Lamprell is to conduct the 
sessions of a fourth Summer School 
where the Emerson methods are taught. 
This newly added department of work 
will be held at Monteagle, Tenn., in con- 
nection with one of the largest Chatau- 
qua Assemblies. 


Fanny C. Luscomb, ’96, has had very 
successful classes this past winter in 
physical culture, having supplemented 
her knowledge of the Emerson system 
with a course at Harvard in club-swing- 
ing, fencing, and the handling of other 
light apparatus, such as dumb-bells, 
wands, etc. Her method of teaching, com- 
bined with her thoroughness and enthu- 
siasm, has secured most excellent results 
in the classes which she has had on the 
Back Bay, in Brookline, Allston, Jamaica 
Plain, and Salem. 


Mary L. Sherman, ’93, has conducted 
the class of physical culture in the Can- 
tabrigia Club of Cambridge, Mass., for 
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the past ten years, with steadily increas- 
ing attendance and success. This year’s 
attendance has been the largest of record; 
and on Thursday morning, April 2, the 
annual exhibition and dramatic entertain- 
ment, given in Odd Fellows’ Hall, was 
very successful. Mrs. Sherman’s efforts 
to introduce our work as a specialty into 
the broadest type of woman’s clubs is to 
be highly commended. Physical educa- 
tion is such a universal need that no pos- 
sible avenue for its advancement should 
be neglected. 


Mrs. Southwick has reached California 
after a most successful trip across the 
continent, punctuated with pauses at one 
and another of the larger cities on her 
route. Her pauses are, like all good 
Emersonians’, not merely mechanical, 
but ellipses filled with thought. Her lec- 
tures and recitals have been well received, 
especially at Omaha, Neb., where J. H. 
Tyndale, the local Henry A. Clapp, gave 
the following appreciative notice of her 
“ Faust” in the WVebraska State Journal: 


What in theatrical language is known as 
an overflow audience gathered at Memorial 
Hall last evening to listen to an explanatory 
reading of Goethe’s “ Faust” by Mrs. Jessie 
E. Southwick, of the Emerson School of 
Oratory in Boston. 

The noted teacher is graceful of bearing, 
safe and sure in the delivery of her text. 
Moreover, she has a winning smile—rare 
attribute among those who teach expression. 

In several respects Mrs. Southwick’s re- 
cital was timely. Our people are soon to be 
treated to several doses of “ Faust.” One is 
the grand production in concert form of 
Gounod’s opera, and the other, another com- 
ing of Lewis Morrison as Mephisto in the 
well-known stage production. 

People heretofore acquainted only with 
the spectacular stage production and the 
melodious (and sentimental) opera can have 
no adequate conception of the beauty and 
sublimity of the original. These can best be 
illustrated by a good reader in full sympathy 
with the subject. Mrs. Southwick is such a 
one. 

Goethe’s “ Faust” has been translated as 
many as four or five times. All literary 
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authorities substantially agree that Bayard 
Taylor was the only one who succeeded in 
reproducing the spirit of the great master- 
piece as nearly as transposal into another 
language will admit. In this respect it is con- 
sidered on a par with the Schlegel-Toek 
translation into German of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. 

Mrs. Southwick had not proceeded very 
far before she had enlisted the sympathy and 
close attention of the audience. The listeners 
were entirely ex rapport with her. Toacon- 
siderable extent the feeling of repose and re- 
sponsiveness in the audience was due to the 
skilful modulations of a melodious voice. 
No reader or actor need hope for genuine 
and spontaneous recognition whose vocal 
manifestations end in a squeak above and a 
grunt below. 

The recital was in the nature of an inter- 
pretative comment. All of the episodes of 
the first part were clearly presented so as to 
make the text quite comprehensible to an 
average audience, Faust, Mephisto, and Mar- 
guerite being brought forward as the chief 
characters. To round out the grand poemin 
the short space of an hour and a half, Mrs. 
Southwick, with great pathos, recited the 
final apotheosis, the last scene of the second 
part. Liberal applause testified to the ap- 
preciation of an audience enjoying ‘a rare 
treat. 

Thanks are due Miss Alice Howell of the 
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university’s Elocution Department for giv- 
ing the public an opportunity of listening to 
her gifted teacher. 


The following appeal has been re- 
ceived by an old subscriber who is desir- 
ous of completing her file of this year’s 
MacGaziInE. Through loss in the mail the 
December number, 1902, failed to reach 
her—and writing to us recently, she 
asked to have the missing magazine sup- 
plied. Numbers 1 and 2 of the present 
volume are out of print, however, and 
we are powerless to fill her order without 
the help of some one who is not partic- 
ular about preserving a complete file. 
Our correspondent says: 


‘“‘T am very sorry I cannot be supplied 
with No. 2, as I would like to have the 
vol. bound. I have vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
bound under one cover, and find them 
very useful for reference. If there is any 
one who does not care to preserve the 
magazine, I will gladly pay for a copy of 
No. 2.” 


Songs of Spring. 


EVERETT H. HASTINGS, ’04. 


Transmutation. 


ERE yet the snowy drift has fled, 
Or bluebird ventured into song, 
The willow’s simple stem of brown 
Is strung with jewels, all along. 


In satin vestment, overlaid 
With virgin silver, glistening, 

Shine all the buds, like lustrous pearls, 
The wondrous rosary of Spring ! 


Beneath the pearl, a flush of rose; 
The rose gives place to sprays of gold 
Whose pungent odor tempts the bee 
To catkins richly aureoled. 


O soul, white-robed in impulse pure, 
With Beauty’s rose-tint dawning there, 


Thus shall thy inner wealth unfold 
In golden glory, sweet and fair. 


Dandelions, 


O THOU sun-bright shields, whereon fair Spring 
has graved 
A portion of her sweet, exquisite song ; 
Throughout the fields your golden glory shines, 
Like stars which Night has dropped from out 
her throng, 
Amid the countless hosts that gem the skies, 
To find an em’rald setting in the sod, 
And ’boss with gold the rubric of the Spring, 
Whose rich illumination speaks of God. 
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THE time has come all too soon, in the 
brief length of a college year, to say 
“‘good-by” to the circle of friends who 
have gathered around the pages of our 
MAGAZINE in the volume which comes to 
a close with the present issue. ‘ By and 
by” is easily said, but ‘‘ good-by ” never 
is. We linger over the saying of it with 
an indefinable mingling of thoughts and 
emotions, or are reluctant to pronounce 
it at all. Around these two simple 
syllables hovers an atmosphere of sadness 
and regret, tinged ever with the un- 


True it is that the ir- 
revocable past may contain the pleasant- 
est of memories and our hearts may be 
filled with thankfulness for opportunities 
which the fleeting hours have held, and 
yet we sigh over the year which must end 
before the next can begin. There is, too, 
the haunting thought that perhaps we 
have not always used our opportunities 
as worthily and well as we ought, for our 
best intentions are ever held down by 
human limitations ; and so sometimes we 
make our good-bys the silent and sol- 
emn resolve to strive even more stead- 
fastly towards the ideal in the future. 
Standing here at the threshold of the 
long summer vacation, we bid you good- 
by with meaningful accents. If in 
journeying through the year together we 
have proved that our companionship is 
desirable and full of rofitable entertain- 
ment, we shall trust that our parting 
salutation will breathe that whispered 
pledge of future attainment which shall 
draw you to our side again in the autumn 
rally of our loyal forces, and that the self- 
same faces will be bent in sympathetic 
attention over the opening words of Vol. 
XII. And so, dear friends, hail and fare- 


well ! 
ef 


The Gardens in Winter, 


The Public Gardens and the Common, 
oldest and most historic of the city’s 
parks, have long been made the butt of 
ridicule by New Yorkers especially, whose 
idea of parks in general is greatly in- 
fluenced by Central Park in particular. 
Nevertheless, the Common and the Gar- 
dens have advantages and beauties all 
their own, which are not to be disputed. 


certainty of life. 
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Our frontispiece this month, a reproduc- 
tion of one of L. Prang’s rare prints, gives 
a very clear idea of the way in which these 
fragments of the original country have 
been enclosed round about by the city 
buildings. Over the snow-covered tree- 
tops to the right may be seen the spire of 
Park Street Church on “ Brimstone Cor- 
ner,’ while to the left is the well-known 
dome of the State House, whose glittering 
gilded surface was originally put in place 
by the famous Paul Revere and his work- 
men. Paul Revere, when he was not too 
busily engaged in ardent patriotic mid- 
night rides, followed the profession of 
metal-worker or coppersmith. There in 
the center of the scene, towering above 
the surrounding branches, is the tall 
shaft of the soldiers’ monument, which 
stands on the little knoll just above the 
parade-ground on the Common. The 
long line of houses and buildings which 
occupy the slope of the hill below the 
State House are the renowned dwellings 
of Beacon Street, including the Hotel 
Tudor and the Somerset Club. In the 
foreground of the picture is to be seen 
the famous Ball statue of Washington, 
which is considered one of the half-dozen 
really great equestrian statues which the 
world possesses. 

This view of the heart of Boston in the 
midst of winter snows can give little or 
no idea of the marvelous flower displays 
which are marshalled forth in the pro- 
cession of the seasons under the able 
generalship of the city gardener and 
his army of assistants. In a single night 
at Easter-time every bed breaks into 
bloom, and each succeeding wealth of 
beauty makes its appearance before the 
first has a chance to become passée. 

A writer in Zhe Independent very aptly 
says: ‘Beacon Hill is a unique example 
of town and country. Indeed, I wonder 
why any one who has the opportunity of 
living on Beacon Hill should be willing 
to live in any other part of America. 
From that point you are within a few 
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minutes’ walk of the newspaper offices 
and the busy section of the city in 
general, and from the same place you 
can start on a country walk, for the 
Common, the Public Gardens, and Com- 
monwealth Avenue, though technically 
urban, are practically rural.” 

Thinking that the view may be an 
attractive reminder to many of our readers 
of their sojourn in Boston, we are pleased 
to offer it as our frontispiece in connec- 
tion with our article on “ Boston as a 
Student Center.” 

of 


The Longer Term, 


Among the changes and innovations 
which are chronicled in the new catalogue 
is one which may be overlooked by some 
this coming fall, even as a similar change 
escaped the attention of returning stu- 
dents last year. The opening day 
of the Emerson College of Oratory 
has been by long-established prece- 
dent the second Tuesday in October, 
beginning the year’s work about the 
middle of the month, but last year the 
course was lengthened by the addition 
of two more weeks of work, one of which 
was prefixed and the other affixed. 
Though the fact was plainly announced 
before the school and clearly set forth in 
the pages of the catalogue, there were 
those who, having eyes to see, saw not, 
and having ears to hear, heard not, and 
accordingly lost the first week’s work of 
the college year. 

Lest the same fate befall some intend- 
ing students of next year, and their loss 
be all the greater by reason of the 
additional prefix, we would remind all 
the readers of the MacazIne that the 
school year has been increased from 
twenty-five to thirty weeks, which neces- 
sitates an opening the last of September, 
instead of the middle of October as of 
old. So let the faithful take heed that 
Registration day of 1903 is the twenty- 
eighth of September. 
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Boston as a Student Center. 


HELENA MAYNARD RICHARDSON. 


Att large cities have as distinct an in- 
dividuality as any one of their many in- 
habitants, and this is so, notwithstanding 
the various features and similar functions 
which they share in common. Some in- 
dustrious travelers there are who have 
sojourned in many places, and are ever 
ready to air their opinions upon the 
dreadful sameness of life in general and 
cities in particular; but such a verdict is 
the result of superficial observation only, 
and the true inwardness of existence has 
never once been revealed to their indif- 
ferent vision. When we look beneath 
the surface of mere appearance, we find 
much to occupy and amaze us in the com- 
parative study of municipal life and ac- 
tion. It is this element of inquiry which 
makes so interesting Edward Howard 
Griggs’s wonderful series of lectures on 
“The Life and Art of the Five Great Ital- 
ian Cities.” In each instance he traces 
out a marvelous line of cause and effect 
to prove that each fair city is what she 
is because of her own individuality,— or, 
rather, that events in the lives of cities, 
as well as in the lives of individuals, 
come to each under the laws of their 
own being. 

If this is the truth in regard to the 
cities of the old world, with their long 
records of achievement to furnish proof 
of the theory, it must necessarily follow 
that the same law applies to the younger 
generation, the cities of the Western 
hemisphere. Among the eastern centers, 
perhaps no city has a more widely inter- 
esting personality, if we may be allowed 
the use of the term, than has Boston, 
founded by stern Puritanism, nurtured in 
the Spartan school of the Revolution, 
and noted in all of her subsequent activ- 


ities for devotion to principle. Especially 
is Boston noted for her intellectual abili- 
ties, and it must be remarked that it is 
the zdea which ever incites her to ac- 
tion, and the zdea/ which inspires her to 
achieve. So that the splendid history she 
has made for herself, and the present 
advantages which she enjoys, and the 
broad scope of her future possibilities, 
are each and all the inherent qualities of 
her own character. 

The individuality of Boston, that indi- 
viduality which makes her of value in the 
world, can best be studied in three spe- 
cial phases, the first of which includes 
all things historical; the second, things 
educational; and the third, things munici- 
pal, or in other words, all the marked fea- 
tures of municipal administration which 
cannot be included under the first two 
heads. On the first point, there are none 
to dispute our natural pride in our ante- 
cedents and our ancestors, because both 
the men and what they did were dedi- 
cated to the service of the whole coun- 
try ; and so to-day the country and every 
one of her loyal citizens claims a share 
of the pride in them which is ours, with 
the sense of universal belonging predom- 
inant. But on the two points last men- 
tioned there is an inclination to inter- 
state and inter-urban jealousies which 
cloud the pure perceptions of our critics. 
Room for criticism there doubtless is, 
but let us discriminate between the just 
and the unjust. Strange, too, that Bos- 
ton’s prevailing characteristic — striving 
to realize her ideal — should be the chief 
basis of criticism! As Bostonians, we are 
often charged with unmitigated conceit, 
but we would remind our respectable de- 
tractors that in the vulgar perception of 
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the unappreciative, conceit is too often 
confounded with steadfast devotion to 
the highest motives and ideals. 

It is in the “things historical,” there- 
fore, that the stranger within our gates 
takes most interest, and perhaps at first 
this is the only subject on which he is 
open to conviction. Thankful, however, 
for this starting-point of common sym- 
pathy, we take his hand and lead him 
forth to see the sights which preserve 
the little old town of Boston in the heart 
of the modern city. Ina very interesting 
article published in Zhe Journal of Edu- 
cation not long ago, Warren P. Adams 
says, ‘“‘ The enthusiasm of the thousands 
of Christian Endeavorers who visited 
Boston a few years since, and the al- 
most pathetic interest which those of the 
remote towns of the South and West 
evinced in every feature of the history 
and topography of Boston, were a won- 
derful testimony to the value of well- 
preserved historic sites and buildings. 
. . . The one feature that gives Boston 
a precedence over every other city in the 
land, and a deep fascination in the eyes 
of an ever-increasing company of pilgrims 
to its borders, is the careful preservation, 
and the grouping together within a nar- 
row compass, of the spots that represent 
the beginnings of American history.” 

True it is that one may spend much 
time with great interest, taking his bear- 
ings in the light of other days, recon- 
structing the scenery of the early settle- 
ment on Shawmut, and tracing the grad- 
ual development and evolution of pro- 
vincial and colonial, and finally of 
Greater, Boston. In this he is helped not 
alone by the remnants and relics of colo- 
nial and pre-colonial times, landmarks 
preserved and cared for by the various 
patriotic societies, but in the very names 
of the several crooked streets, at once the 
source of Boston’s pride and ridicule. 
“Spring Lane,” for instance, was once 
the bed of a running spring, the water 
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supply which attracted Winthrop and 
his company to the three hills of Shaw- 
mut, when they rested at Charlestown 
(inhabited at that time by one black- 
smith and his family) to search for an 
attractive home site on the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay. Here then ran the 
spring down the eastern slope of Beacon 
Hill. Surrounding it, and far below 
along the margin of the water, were 
sprinkled the houses of the new-comers. 
As the community grew the “town 
house” was built in the central market- 
place of the village, afterwards known as 
“ King’s House” during royal rule — 
and now styled the “Old State House,” 
with a new subway burrowing beneath 
its foundations in the behalf of a con- 
gested population. School Street bears 
in its name the reminder that on this 
thoroughfare stood the first schoolhouse 
built in Boston, and a bronze tablet 
marks the spot directly in the rear of 
old King’s Chapel, another historic ob- 
ject in itself, with its accompanying 
burial-ground. Beacon Hill gained its 
name because of the signal so often 
raised upon its heights to communicate 
warnings to the settlers in “ New Town” 
(Cambridge) and Charlestown in the 
days of Indian uprisings, and later in 
the struggles of colonial wars and the 
Revolution. And so on to the end of 
the chapter. Of the three hills which 
gave the peninsula its early name of 
Trimount, only Beacon and Copp’s Hills 
remain. Fort Hill was levelled in the 
course of city improvements, and the 
spot is now marked only by the existence 
of Fort Hill Square. 

The known abiding-places of historical 
personages are all carefully marked, from 
Governor Winthrop and Ann Hutchin- 
son to Sam Adams, John Hancock, 
Daniel Webster, and Wendell Phillips, 
with all their brother worthies of each 
receding epoch. And after the visitation ~ 
of the spots where they dwelt and walked 
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in life, one must see and study the 
several quaint “ burying-grounds ” where 
their mortal remains lie interred, for the 
roll-call of historic dead to be read on 
the gray old tombstones is a long and 
an honorable one. 

Then the buildings which have sur- 
vived the ravages of time and the march 
of modern renovation and improvement 
demand their share of attention; but 
since it is not the aim of this article to 
give a catalogue of attractions after the 
manner of a useful guide-book, we shall 
merely summarize the chief structures 
that shrine the shadows of the past. To 
the loving student of our common history 
the mere names call up a troop of images 
significantly linked together. Here is the 
“Old North,” or Christ Church, and here 
is the home of Paul Revere; here is the 
house where General Gage made his 
headquarters when the boys of Boston 
complained of his soldiers, and from 
which he had but to cross the street and 
take his stand in Copp’s Hill Burying- 
Ground to watch the ever-famous battle 
of Bunker Hill; here is the “ Cradle of 
Liberty,” Faneuil Hall, and within a 
stone’s throw is the old Hancock Tavern 
which sheltered Talleyrand in 1794, and 
two years later Louis Philippe, besides 
being the scene of arrangements for the 
“ Boston tea-party’”’ which took place 
about half a mile distant, at Griffin’s 
wharf, on Atlantic Avenue; here also is 
the Old State House, facing the star- 
marked pavement of State Street to de- 
note the spot of the Boston Massacre; 
here also is the “ Old South,” of Revolu- 
tionary interest, on the same spot where 
once stood the home of Governor Win- 
throp; here is the Old Corner Bookstore, 
the oldest brick building now extant in 
Boston, standing on the site of Ann 
Hutchinson’s house; here is the birth- 
place of Benjamin Franklin; here is 
King’s Chapel, with its royal gift service 
of communion silver; and here in brief 
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are all the wealth of memories which 
patriotic association holds dear. 

Cambridge, just across the Charles, 
as well as Charlestown itself, add their 
contribution of Revolutionary reminis- 
cence. The Washington Elm is fast fall- 
ing into the last stages of decrepitude, 
but still stands, a reverential monument 
of the man and the hour when the Con- 
tinental Army first received its com- 
mander-in-chief. Other scenes and in- 
cidents are all well marked by tablets 
to enlighten the passing pilgrim. But 
Cambridge, like the Craigie House which 
is famous for sheltering both Washing- 
ton and Longfellow, is so divided be- 
tween educational and patriotic interests 
as to be hard to classify in the present 
article. It will serve very well, however, 
as the point of transition, except that 
before we leave the consideration of 
‘things historical’? we must mention the 
numerous pilgrimages which may be 
made from Boston as a center, any one 
of which may be taken as a day’s outing. 
First there are the ever-memorable towns 
of Lexington and Concord; and here 
again we are divided between literary and 
historical associations, for Concord is not 
alone the scene of that first Revolutionary 
skirmish, but was for many years the 
haunt of Emerson, Hawthorne, the 
Alcotts, Thoreau, Wasson, and others. 
Another day should be spent at Ply- 
mouth, the famous landing-place of 1620, 
home of Priscilla and John Alden, 
Governor Bradford, and the bluff Miles 
Standish. Of equal interest is a day 
spent in Salem, a city two years older 
than Boston, noted especially for its 
reign of witchcraft and the fulminations 
of Cotton Mather. 

But to turn our attention to “things 
educational” as the second predominate 
phase of Boston’s individuality. Her lit- 
erary proclivities and intellectual attain- 
ments have already won a wide reputa- 
tion, and had their earliest beginning in 
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1635, when she established her first free 
school, the foundation of the free-school 
system of America. From this inception 
has grown the finest public-school system 
in the country, including the special free 
schools, such as the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, the ungraded 
schools for the deficient and the imbecile, 
the Manual Training and the evening 
school system, besides the Boston Nor- 
mal. The Normal Art School also is 
under the direction of the State Board 
of Education. 

Besides the common schools, Boston 
shelters many other educational institu- 
tions that yearly draw thousands of stu- 
dents within her walls. Cambridge, as 
the seat of Harvard University, the sec- 
ond oldest in the country, contributes 
to this educational activity of Greater 
Boston; but even four of the depart- 
ments of Harvard are domiciled outside 
the limits of Cambridge. The School 
of Medicine and the Dental School are 
located in Boston itself, while the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, and the Bussey 
Institution, a school of agriculture and 
horticulture, are in the Jamaica Plain 
district. Radcliffe College is the old Har- 
vard Annex under a new charter. 

Boston is the home of the leading tech- 
nical school in this country, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, whose 
large buildings are scattered in and 
around Copley Square. The Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy, Tufts Medical 
College, Boston College, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Chauncey 
Hall School, Boston University, Theolog- 
ical Schools, several Art Schools, several 
Normal Schools of Gymnastics, and over 
a hundred very excellent private schools 
complete Boston’s educational equip- 
ment. Just outside of the city are Wel- 
lesley, a famous girl’s college, and Lasell 
Seminary, a secondary school for girls. 

In short, the student life of Boston has 
become a very marked feature, especially 
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during the winter season. The peculiar 
advantages which Boston has to offer as 
a student center can never be fully esti- 
mated. The great city life in itself is an 
untold attraction to the Westerner and 
the Southerner who come to acquire 
knowledge in the “effete” East; and 
moreover, the intellectual atmosphere of 
Boston is specially adjusted to study. 
There is not only the great central Pub- 
lic Library in its beautiful building in 
Copley Square and its many branches 
throughout the city, second only to the 
Congressional Library at the nation’s 
capital, but the Fine Arts Museum, with 
its host of treasures, the Lowell Institute, 
with its marvelous system of free lec- 
tures, the Symphony Concerts, with its 
“rush tickets” for students, the many mis- 
cellaneous concerts and lectures which 
crowd the winter’s program, together 
with the best dramatic attractions which 
the theatre of to-day has to offer. All of 
these opportunities taken together afford 
a means of liberal culture in themselves, 
and the student awake to their signifi- 
cance can combine the elements to suit 
his own taste and obtain a sort of collat- 
eral tuition during his residence at the 
Hub. 

The student world has a freemasonry 
of its own also— and interscholastic ac- 
quaintance and friendships broaden the 
field of sympathies by pleasing inter- 
change of courtesies and social amenities. 
Invitations are exchanged for all special 
events and festivities, and the followers 
of art, music, literature, science, medi- 
cine, classical learning, and the applied 
crafts and industries hobnob together 
to their mutual benefit. The Students’ 
Club, with its cosy club room and after- 
noon teas, affords a special opportunity 
for the woman side of the student popu- 
lation to forget any haunting Aezmweh by 
mingling with one another on a common 
ground of homelike sociability. The Stu- 
dents’ Clubhouse is an outgrowth of the 
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Students’ Club, and is formed somewhat 
after the plan of a fraternity house, and 
is a self-supporting success. The home 
spirit is predominant, and there is a gen- 
eral reception the first Saturday of every 
month, that the matron, or hostess, as 
she is called, may meet the friends of the 
girls who are under her chaperonage. 
The venture has been so delightfully 
successful that the club is considering 
the establishment of several other homes 
on the same plan. Certainly there are 
many students who would gladly wel- 
come an escape from the average attrac- 
tions of a boarding-house, for after all 
your girl is a home-loving creature. 

Thirdly, we come to a short review of 
“things municipal,” and these are the 
things which are apparent enough if 
viewed appreciatively. Of course the 
most superficially evident are the subway 
system, the electric ‘‘ elevated,” and the 
two mammoth railway stations, or “ ter- 
minals,” with which Boston is blessed — 
evidences of a thriving and persistent 
population. Yet it seems to strike a vis- 
itor strangely, when asking directions 
about our rapid-transit system, to be told 
how to “get there” in the following lan- 
guage: “O yes; you go down in the 
Subway and take the Zvevated /” 

Then there is our park system, begin- 
ning with the historic Common, with its 
Liberty Elm, jr., the soldiers’ monument, 
and the frog-pond, lying close to the heart 
of the city, the Public Gardens, with their 
ever-succeeding seasons of flower display 
in summer and fairy frost-work in win- 
ter, on through the green ribbon of a 
parkway down the center of Common- 
wealth Avenue to where it spreads like 
the mouth of a great river over the Fens, 
thence winding a broad and majestic 
course through Brookline, Jamaica Plain, 
past the Arnold Arboretum to Franklin 
Park, with its broad acres of field and 
wood both cultivated and au naturel. 
Crossing Franklin Park, one may emerge 
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in the Dorchesterway, which in connec- 
tion with the proposed Strandway will 
open into Marine Park at South Boston, 
a combination of a pleasure promontory, 
pier, and Castle Island, containing the 
old Fort Independence. All of the sur- 
rounding suburbs have fine park-works, 
including riverways and wildernesses. 

Not exactly a part of the park system, 
yet closely allied to it, are the open-air 
gymnasiums which have been established 
where they can be used by the poorer 
population in the more crowded part of 
the city. Such a one is the Charlesbank 
at one extreme of the North End and the 
Recreation Pier and playground at the 
other, under the lee of Copp’s Hill. Then 
‘Wood Island” combines similar attrac- 
tions for East Boston. There are classes 
for all ages and both sexes, under the 
direction of competent instructors, which 
provides that the apparatus and the 
recreative opportunities shall be intelli- 
gently used and not ungratefully abused. 
A little of the “right guidance” always 
needed by children, whether of a larger 
ora smaller growth, is judiciously applied 
at all times. 

The College Settlements are another 
and distinctive feature of this work, which 
unites the educational element with the 
municipal, overlapping benefits and 
needs, the one with the other; and here 
again the students in search of wider 
usefulness find an inviting field for 
the expenditure of philanthropical and 
pedagogical energy. Meanwhile the ris- 
ing generation of an old-world population 
in the slums is regenerated by the force 
of student enthusiasm and made a more 
fitting subject for American citizenship, 

The open-air concerts are also a feature 
of the city’s generosity — and despite 
the fact that political “ jobbing ” has not 
been entirely unknown, the greater part 
of the people’s money is spent for the 
people’s benefit by the city government 
in all departments of municipal adminis- 
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tration. That the city is also the seat 
of the State Legislature intensifies the 
dignity of the metropolis by the dome- 
crowned capitol which looks forth from 
Beacon Hill and under which the 
assembled statesmen sit in daily con- 
clave. Here the student of debate and 
parliamentary practice may repair for a 
salutary lesson on what to do—and 
what not to do—in the conduct of de- 
liberative bodies. 

The numerous clubs and societies, the 
noted churches, besides many other 
details of municipal life, such as the 
shops, the hotels, and the theatres, are 
too numerous to receive special con- 
sideration in this connection, though a 
visitor to Boston would find them worthy 
of it. 

To sum up the total benefits of a 
student residence in Boston, what is to 
be counted as the distinct and over- 
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whelming gain? The student may come 
from town or country, fresh from the 
farm life or well seasoned by birth and 
growth in a sister metropolis; the benefit 
in both instances is definite and far- 
reaching, and may be styled, for want of 
a better term, the growth of the cosmo- 
politan spirit. Travel and sojourn in 
other communities than the one to which 
we are primarily adjusted will broaden 
the mind’s outlook and attune the sensi- 
bilities of the soul to a wider sweep of 
harmonies. The greater the range of 
experience the deeper and fuller will be 
the inflow of the cosmopolitan spirit, which 
drowns out all narrow pride and petty 
local prejudices and cleans and sweetens 
the mind and heart in which it dwelleth, 
until, like William Lloyd Garrison, another 
of Boston’s heroes, the possessor can 
say, “My country is the world; my 
countrymen are all mankind.” 


The Story of the Wear. 


DEAN SOUTHWICK’s ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL ALUMNI DINNER AT THE QUINCY 
House ON May 7. 


Mr. Toast-master, Fellow Graduates of 
Emerson College, and Friends,—In re- 
sponding to the call for a speech on 
occasions of annual reunion it seems in- 
evitable that my remarks should take on 
the character of a yearly report. How- 
ever lovingly I may gaze over the hedges 
and long to break away into the green 
fields of fancy, or to linger in the shade 
of grateful reminiscence, I am compelled 
to travel the plain highway of fact. The 
necessity of getting said what it is my 
duty to say and telling you what you 
want to know compels me to give my 
message before I have wearied you with 
much speaking. And realizing that the 
stability, growth, and indeed the very life 
of a college depend upon the loyal sup- 


port and devoted activity of its alumni, 
it is fitting that to you should be given 
an account of our stewardship, that to 
you we should confide the story of the 
year. You should have opportunity to 
rejoice with us in the day of rejoicing and 
to share burdens in the day of ill for- 
tune; for if you are not still with us you 
are yet of us. 

But, good friends and comrades, while 
we ask you to lend the helping hand 
both now and for all the days to come, it 
is no story of tribulation we are to tell 
to-night. The promises of a year ago 
have all been carried out and the year 
just closed has been rich in constructive 
work. 

And, first, as the usefulness of a school 
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depends upon a sound financial basis, it 
will be a satisfaction to you as alumni to 
be told, what the students of the College 
already know, that, after paying for the 
College the stipulated sums, together 
with interest and salary to its former 
proprietor, Dr. Charles W. Emerson, a 
total amount of $34,593, we have com- 
pleted payment of the last obligation 
within two years and five months from 
the time of assuming the responsibility 
of management, and have paid the last 
penny a full year before the final pay- 
ment was due. Thus the College is out 
of debt and on as secure a financial basis 
as is possible until that day when a sub- 
stantial endowment will secure its per- 
petuity and equip it for a yet broader 
work. 

If a school to do good work must 
be financially healthy, its pupils to do 
good work must be physically and so- 
cially healthy, as well as intellectually 
active and morally sound. It gives me 
gratification to report that in spite of 
new requirements which have given the 
pupils much more work out of school 
hours than in the earlier life of the Col- 
lege — possibly because of this fact — 
the health of the student body has never 
been so good. Perhaps, too, saner regu- 
lations concerning the lunch hour and 
opportunity for getting more wholesome 
food may partly account for the general 
improvement in the physical tone of the 
pupils. Certain it is that despite the 
weariness from spring work and exami- 
nations and commencement, never have 
we sent back to their homes students in 
better general condition. This, too, is a 
good sign. 

The development of social activity 
during the year has been marked. Far 
from impairing the efficiency of class 
work, it has proved a constructive in- 
fluence and promoted school spirit, en- 
riched school life with wholesome asso- 
ciation and happy memory, rested and 
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refreshed the students, and brought them 
back to their tasks with renewed zest. 

I speak of the rule, of course, and not 
of the occasional exceptions which but 
emphasize the general truth of what I 
have said. The “ Greek letter societies ”’ 
have failed to prove the bugaboo that 
some alarmists predicted ; and while it is 
true that potential dangers lurk in such 
organizations, a wise regulation only is 
needed to avert them and to keep such 
bodies wholesome factors in college life. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, the Congress, and the Literary So- 
ciety have too their social value, as well 
as their intellectual and ethical functions, 
and all these things when wisely di- 
rected help to make student life sane 
and sweet and healthy. 

The new catalogue shows still richer 
advantages for the students of 1903-1904 
than have yet been offered. Again have 
we lengthened the school year. In 1900 
we found it twenty-five weeks, and we 
have lengthened it to thirty weeks, so that 
we shall open the last of September in- 
stead of the middle of October as of old, 
and close the middle of May instead of 
at the end of April. The English De- 
partment is strengthened by the addition 
of four fine courses, making a total of 
eighteen — a program of English study 
not only never offered in any school of 
oratory and literary interpretation, but 
one of which any college might be proud; 
and thus another step has been taken to 
make Emerson College a school of broad 
liberal culture. The Dramatic Depart- 
ment has new courses in pantomime and 
life study. New courses are added in ges- 
ture and voice-training, and the teaching 
of both these subjects will gain much in 
coherence and continuity. The Depart- 
ment of Oratory and Public Speaking 
will also be materially strengthened. 

At last the Postgraduate Course has 
been completed, and in the place of the 
old order of things which many of you 
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will remember,— when we had some five 
hours of new work with the rest of the 
week devoted to optional and unregulated 
review or observation in undergraduate 
classes,— we are able at last to offer 
to candidates for the Professional and 
Teachers’ diploma, or for the Artistic 
Diploma, twenty hours per week — a full 
course — of new and advanced work, no 
part of which was ever before given in 
the College to the students who will enter 
upon it in the autumn. This graduate 
program is by far the most brilliant and 
stimulating course ever offered in this 
or any school of expression, and includes 
the lectures and class work of the corps 
of distinguished specialists, given only 
to these advanced students, and also the 
course of free private lessons by the 
members of the Faculty. It is our con- 
viction that students who have the in- 
telligence to see the trend of things 
educational in these days of advancing 
standards, and the determination that 
leads them, often at much sacrifice, to 
return for a fourth year of special prep- 
aration, should have the best equip- 
ment which can possibly be provided; 
for it is they who will do high honor to 
the alma mater; it is they who are of 
the moral fibre of which success is made. 

Our new gymnasium work has been 
introduced this year under the able di- 
rection of Miss DeLano. The initiation 
was attended with many difficulties, as 
must be the case with all innovations, 
and the results are gratifying. Unfortu- 
nately, home duties call our teacher from 
us when her work is but fairly inaugu- 
rated, and before she can reap the full 
results of a wise and careful sowing. But 
the good work goes on, and it will be 
more fully developed during the coming 
years under the direction of Baroness 
Posse and her able staff at the Posse 
Gymnasium. The full Swedish system 
will be taught, together with a general 
knowledge of other systems, while the 
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work will be continued with dumb-bells 
and wands and the marching, fancy 
steps, fencing, as well as basket-ball and 
other forms of recreative gymnastics. It 
is our purpose to equip our students 
with such knowledge of physical train- 
ing in its three aspects of medical, edu- 
cational, and recreative gymnastics as is 
demanded by colleges and normal and 
preparatory schools. As the combination 
of oratory and physical training is a very 
common one, the importance of this 
preparation to meet the demands of the 
schools, not of ten years ago, but of to- 
day, cannot be too highly emphasized. 

But while this recognition is given and 
this broader work supplied and accorded 
prominence in our curriculum, the Emer- 
son culture exercises retain their old 
place, nor is there to be abatement of 
one jot or tittle of their importance. 
The culture value of these drills and the 
soundness of the principles upon which 
they rest cannot be overestimated, and 
in a school like ours bodily cu/ture must 
ever go hand in hand with physical ¢vaz- 
img. In the onward sweep of improve- 
ment we must be neither narrow nor 
reactionary. Our pupil needs the train- 
ing that fits him for the real, and the cul- 
ture demanded by the ideal. He must be 
fitted to meet the calls and the duties of 
to-day, and he must be cultivated to ex- 
press his higher self, his larger vision. 
If our college work means anything at 
all, it means the opening of the mind to 
receive truth, and the development of 
bodily responsiveness in the revelation 
of that truth. If it be true that our stu- 
dent should be fitted, it is equally true 
that he should be fit. 

The coming year will see further 
development of the public phases of 
our work. Our Evening Shakespearian 
Course will be continued, and through 
the careful selection of artists and the 
hearty co-operation of the New England 
Conservatory, the course of 1903 will 
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probably far outshine those of the past 
three seasons. Besides these Shake- 
spearian interpretations by prominent art- 
ists, there will be more recitals, plays, 
and debates by our students. Not only 
does the new catalogue provide for the in- 
crease in the recitation work, but the 
generosity of our friends of the Conserv- 
atory in opening to us upon occasion 
their great new auditorium with its theat- 
rical appointments, together with their 
smaller hall, added to the resources of 
our own Chickering Hall, gives oppor- 
tunity for showing Boston’s people what 
we are doing. This not only secures a 
fuller recognition here in the home city, 
but gives the student that abundant prac- 
tice which artistic growth demands. 
Sound theory and sound practice should 
go hand in hand, and what after all is 
sound practice but sound theory in ac- 
tion? . 

Again I am tempted to dwell upon the 
satisfaction I feel in the alliance with 
the New England Conservatory. It will 
be of great and far-reaching significance 
during the coming years. There is al- 
most no limit to the opportunities for de- 
velopment when two such institutions in 
one city unite their resources, while their 
great constituencies work together for 
the advancement of educational and ar- 
tistic ideals. 

In the provision for the home life the 
alliance will be of immediate benefit. 
You know our girls are to have the same 
advantages as those of the Conservatory 
at the splendid new Conservatory resi- 
dences. To students already in the Col- 
lege who have found pleasant homes in 
Boston families, or with friends, and will 
probably return to them in the autumn, 
this will mean little; but to new-comers, 
and to parents who object, and with 
cause, to sending inexperienced girls to 
a distant city to live in lodging-houses 
uncared for and unprotected, it will mean 
much. There is no reasonable objection 
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to having a college located in a city, as 
some old-fashioned folks seem to suppose. 
Most of our largest and finest American 
universities — Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Columbia, Minnesota — 
are in cities. And if city boys or girls 
prefer the country, the shrewder country 
boy or girl knows better than to stay in 
a country college if he can have the ad- 
vantages of a large city — other things 
being equal. As President Butler has 
said, ‘“ The rustic who invented the no- 
tion that a college must of necessity be 
an annex to a farm or the economic 
basis for the support of a village was only 
advertising his wares. Conclusions fairly 
drawn from a study of sanitary condi- 
tions and vital statistics, or from an ac- 
curate survey of moral and immoral tend- 
encies and opportunities, would give the 
advantage to the city institution.” While 
all this is doubtless true, it is my convic- 
tion that the mother’s solicitude is war- 
ranted, and that the common notion that 
an institution should not concern itself 
with any care of students when out of 
its class-rooms is not justified when tested 
by the higher standards of responsibility. 
I do not believe in faculty police. I have 
again and again been thrilled with the 
electric response of appeals to personal 
honor. I know the educational value of 
responsibility and how nobly pupils will 
justify the faith of those who honor them 
with trust. But I know that to do good 
work the girl needs the comfort of a 
home life, and she needs its protection. 
And I know that we need to make a 
woman of her as well as a scholar, per- 
haps, or an elocutionist. And so itis our 
happiness to be able for the first time in 
all our history, and because of this very 
alliance, to write to the distant mothers 
that residences are open to their daugh- 
ters where they may be comfortable and 
well cared for and where they may be 
safe. And this too means much, 

The Conservatory alliance has already 
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enriched our teaching staff by bringing 
to us Dr. and Mrs. Black and Miss Mc- 
Questen, and I may say at this point that 
never in the history of the College did 
the teaching staff compare in strength, 
scholarship, experience, and efficiency 
with the staff of to-day. Many are distin- 
guished specialists — men and women of 
high reputation whose names are known 
all over the country. Of those who do 
the greater portion of the class work and 
who may be said to bear the heat and 
burden of the day, no fewer than ten 
have been in the Emerson College as 
students and teachers for from ten to 
twenty years, and are at once conserva- 
tors of all the traditions of its gracious 
past, while they are leaders in the newer 
work of to-day. Of the others, all are 
veteran teachers, and our students are 
not subjected to the experiments of ap- 
prentices. And our teachers are at work. 
They are pursuing higher research, and 
will give you from year to year the re- 
sults of their acquisition. Two go abroad 
for study this summer; others seek 
other centers. In this is the safety of an 
institution. Like teacher, like school. 
While the fountain flows freely the stream 
below cannot stagnate. Every teacher re- 
mains a good teacher only so long as he 
continues to be a student. Do not think 
that you can take a course of three years 
and fill up your note-book and know it 
all, and then feed your pupils for a dozen 
years afterward on canned goods. Good 
teaching never tastes of the tin. 

* You know the College is not what it 
was,” said a woman to one of our girls 
recently. I suspect she meant that for 
a criticism, but it is quite true, and it 
does n’t hurt. The College to-day is not 
what it was. And if five years from now 
the College should be what it is to-day it 
will be because we, or whoever directs 
it at that time, lack scholarship, brains, 
or courage—and probably lack all 
three. The golden time in the life of any 
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school, you know, was the particular time 
when you happened to be there. Would 
it not be gratifying and homelike and 
lovely after the lapse of years to step back 
into the old school once more and to see 
just the same teachers and just the same 
classmates and just the same furniture,— 
all not a day older so far as one could 
see, — and hear the instructor say just 
the same things and in the same dear 
old way? Yes, an alumnus would love 
such a school—and be ashamed of it. 
Ashamed of it? Certainly. To stand 
still is to perish. “ Stagnation,” as Rev. 
Sam Jones has said, “is the last station 
this side of damnation.’ The success of 
our future, fellow teachers, is to be won 
again and again by excelling our past; 
and let it be our earnest prayer that it 
may be said to-day and yet again to-mor- 
row and next year and through all the 
years to come, “ The College is not what 
it used to be.’’ We may cherish our past 
and revere its examples and love its mem- 
ories and look with affection upon its 
stones worn by our climbing feet. Cal- 
lous and mean the man who “scorns the 
base degrees by which he did ascend”; 
poor indeed — spiritually poor —the man 
who has no ear for the faint and tender 
echoes of once-loved ideals. Those les- 
sons and examples are our refreshment 
and our strength as we turn our faces 
once more to the mountain for the higher 
vision and know that we mount the better 
for them, and that as to us has been 
given so we areto give. We love the last 
year’s dwelling, but we cannot stay in it. 
We leave it for the new. We look back- 
ward with love, but look forward with 
courage and with faith — the faith 

That each new dwelling nobler than the last 

Shut us from heaven with a dome more vast 

Till we at length are free. 

Is there a present cloud upon our 
horizon to-day? Not one of which I am 
aware. To be sure, the great step which 
we have taken at a time when the en- 
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larged staff, the new courses, and the 
new college home have increased the 
annual expenses more than ten thousand 
dollars per year—I mean the step of 
establishing, for the first time in the his- 
tory of this, and I believe of any, school 
of expression, a definite educational 
standard for admission—has cut off hun- 
dreds of dollars in income. This making 
of high-school graduation, or its equiva- 
lent, a prerequisite for admission to the 
regular course, is the one step which has 
been most warmly approved by scholars 
at large; and which has done more than 
all else to advance the whole educational 
standing of our work, adding value to ev- 
ery diploma we may issue ; but it has had 
some effect upon the enrolment last year 
and this in the entering classes. Never- 
theless, I say to you to-night, comrades, 
there shall be no backward step. I do 
not know how long this will affect our 
enrolment. It is not difficult to put up 
your standard if you have ideas and 
know what you want. The difficulty is 
in standing firm when it looks as if, in- 
stead of the people flocking to your ban- 
ner, you would have to flock all by 
yourself. We must be true to our ideals, 
not only when it is easy and pleasant, 
but in the face of loss, criticism, covert 
attack, and the studied ignoring of the 
work of years. 

But in this we are right. There shall 
be no retreat and no compromise. In 
education there are no short cuts. A 
school that stands for short cuts will be 
cut short. There are no short cuts to 
anything in all this world that is really 
worth while. If our example is followed 
by other schools of expression we will 
help to elevate and dignify the profes- 
sion—and that is much. If it is not 
followed, we inevitably and speedily put a 
premium upon graduates of Emerson 
College over all competitors. And we 
will win the confidence of the public, 
which distrusts short cuts—that great 
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public that cares little for what you say, 
but is mightily interested in what you do. 
And we will have the support of our own 
alumni— of those who have brains and 
influence and love the alma mater and 
want her standard clean and high. More 
than a hundred letters from leading grad- 
uates during the past few months have 
assured us of this and have pledged sup- 
port. They are with us, and to-night I 
know in my heart of hearts that I am 
not alone. 

Yes, our work will stand, for the world 
needs it. Its possibilities for usefulness 
are without limitation. We can hardly 
realize what potentialities of good are 
ours. It is for us to send forth trained 
and developed and cultivated young men 
and women —to send forth those who 
shall influence others as lecturers, in- 
terpreters, teachers. It is for us to foster 
the love of letters, of great literature and 
great art, which have enriched the blood 
of all the world. It is for us, not to cre- 
ate, for God alone gives that, but to give 
soil and air and guidance to the spirit of 
eloquence — eloquence whose power has 
brought revolutions to pass, builded mon- 
uments of progress, and made all history 
a theatre of wonder and absorbing inter- 
est. It is for us to give training to the 
imagination, of which all art is born; to 
develop that sympathetic insight we call 
the dramatic sense, which is the inspira- 
tion of all true teaching, for it gives un- 
derstanding of another’s mind and heart. 
It is for us to cultivate to its higher sery- 
ice that body which is the dwelling-place 
of the Holy Spirit. What does our work 
mean? It means the opening of the mind 
to receive truth, and the setting of the 
man free to express the truth which God 
has revealed to his senses and to his soul 
—freeing him from his constrictions and 
his hindrances, making him a larger, 
richer man, that he may more nearly 
make actual his potential self, realizing 
his dreams. It means the body growing 
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stronger and more beautiful, the intelli- 
gence keener, the will firmer, the heart 
more tender, the aspiration higher. 

This is a great work, friends, a holy 
work. It needs scholarly men and women. 
It needs those who are progressive, wide- 
awake; those who understand. It needs 
men and women of heart—those who 
know and who feel. Above all, it needs 
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consecrated men and women whose work 
is more than a vocation—is a trust. 
Then will our work be blessed of man 
and blessed of God. And so, with prayer 
in our hearts that we may be simple and 
honest and loving and wise, high in 
ideals and pure in heart, let us press 
onward together with courage and with 
faith. 


Che fundamental Principles of Woice Culture.* 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT EMERSON 


BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


[Specially Arranged for the Emerson College Magazine.) 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


Do not think that a person becomes a 
singer because he learns to manipulate 
the diaphragm, or the abdominal mus- 
cles, or the tongue, or the throat, the 
vocal cords, or any of these organs. He 
may learn to manipulate them with great 
ingenuity —to be an expert in it — and 
yet not have a good voice for singing or 
speaking. The education of the voice de- 
pends ultimately upon mental concepts 
—upon what is in the mind. The dia- 
phragm, the abdominal muscles, the 
lungs, the vocal cords, the resounding 
chambers, all wait upon the concepts of 
the mind. They are the natural servants 
of the concepts of the mind. I wish you 
to discriminate here. I donot mean that 
by calculation you can make them re- 
spond to the mind. I mean that they do 
it by an inherent law of their own. When 
the brain vibrates to a concept of the 

* This lecture was published in full in the fourth num- 
ber of the first volume of the MAGAZINE. But since 
the matter has long been out of print, and since the 
elemental principles it contains are the proper climax 
to the exhaustive series of lectures on Voice which has 
been appearing in the present volume, we have thought 


best to present certain extracts herewith, comprising 
the most important paragraphs. — Ep. 


mind, that same instant, if the person is 
speaking or singing, the nerves which 
control the tongue and throat and dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles and all 
the other parts of the apparatus of the 
voice vibrate too. While the person is 
voluntarily speaking or involuntarily giv- 
ing utterance to some emotion the sound 
of his voice will correspond to the emo- 
tion of his mind. Most of the teaching of 
voice culture to-day deals with these or- 
gans and how to manipulate them. A 
knowledge of this subject is good, as a 
knowledge of all scientific subjects is 
good, but that knowledge will not make 
you an artist. 

Let no man claim to be a teacher of 
the voice who teaches only these things. 
Really great teaching is teaching the 
mind to conceive the right tone. In all 
teaching there must be a unit of thought 
presented to the mind. ... In voice 
culture what is the unit of thought? Ask 
yourselves the question. The mental con- 
cept gives shape to the voice, and the 
form of the tone reveals the mental con- 
cept. The unit of thought in the culti- 
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vation of the voice is an ideal in the 
mind — something placed and held be- 
fore it upon which the mind is concen- 
trated—a reality to the mind. This ideal 
should be an uninterrupted tone. The 
unit of thought, I repeat, to be placed 
before the mind of the voice student is 
an uninterrupted tone of voice. You know 
what a vowel is. A perfect vowel is an 
uninterrupted tone of the voice. A con- 
sonant, when we speak of it in its actual 
and not its ideal sense, is an interrupted 
tone of the voice. 

The instant you can place before the 
mind of a student an uninterrupted tone 
of voice, so that he hears it in his mind, 
he can at once produce it.’ Avery per- 
son can do this unless there is something 
the matter with the vocal organs, some 
disease or some malformation. You have 
learned this with regard to pitch. While 
you are hearing the pitch in your mind 
you can give it. It is the same with re- 
gard to the quality of tone. It does not 
help you much to hear it with your ears, 
but just as soon as you hear it in your 
mind, it becomes a mental concept and 
you can sing it. Of course a person 
might conceive a sound that his voice is 
incapable of making. But any tone his 
organs of voice are capable of making 
he can produce instantly, and can con- 
tinue to produce as long as it continues 
to be a mental concept. Therefore the 
first object of the teacher of voice is to 
develop the right mental concept in the 
minds of his pupils, and he must take 
the proper means to do this. The vowel 
is imperfect if it is squeezed; it is inter- 
rupted by that squeezing. If there is an 
attempt to expand the vowel farther than 
is natural, it is interrupted by that effort 
also. 

So far, we have been speaking of the 
unit or whole of the voice; now what 
are the parts of this uninterrupted tone? 
Can the voice pronounce consonants in 
an uninterrupted tone? If so, the conso- 
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nant is redeemed, lifted up, and becomes 
part of a musical tone. Now this is the 
next step for the teacher to develop in 
his pupil: first, making an uninterrupted 
tone; and secondly, lifting the tone up 
into the ideal, so that even a consonant 
shall not interrupt the tone, and words 
shall seem to “ glide on the current of 
the tune.” The vowel is the whole, the 
consonant the parts. 

What is the next step? We have the 
whole; we have the parts. How can 
these parts be made to serve the whole ? 
Parts of an uninterrupted tone serve the 
whole by varvzety. How unmusical finally, 
compared with the grandest effects pos- 
sible, would be vowels and vowels only! 
I have heard a great many teachers re- 
gret that we cannot always sing with 
vowels alone —that we must deal with 
consonants. This is no legitimate cause 
of regret. It simply taxes our powers a 
little higher. When the uninterrupted 
tone can express itself through variety 
how much more grandly is it expressed 
than when kept in its simple form! We 
must carry this uninterrupted tone, I re- 
peat, right through the words that have 
consonants in them, right through every 
combination of consonants and vowels. 
If we first get the uninterrupted tone 
fixed in the mind as an ideal the mind is 
capable of joining the consonant to it 
and at the same time preventing any in- 
terruption—and in such manner the 
parts serve the whole. Next, the parts 
serve each other. Then we have the 
new whole born which is termed by 
musicians —and it is a good term — 
style. The same thing is true of the 
rhetorician. When he gets on far enough 
in his powers of composition to relate 
the parts to each other, then he has an 
individualized style. Of course in a mu- 
sical sense it has a still more idealized 
character. But the final step in the evo- 
lution of any art is that these parts shall 
be so related to each other as to give 
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that indefinable thing which we call 
style, which is but the development of 
the individuality of the performer through 
his art. 

The first thing to do, as I said in the 
beginning, is to form in the mind of 
your pupil an ideal of what an uninter- 
rupted tone is. “ Try to place his tongue 
so that he will get it?” No! No being 
this side of the Infinite ever knew enough 
—ever can know enough —to so place 
the organs of speech mechanically as to 
give an uninterrupted tone. In trying to 
place them, all the while feeling for an 
uninterrupted tone in his mind, he may 
through this performance get an ideal in 
his mind, and from that ideal develop 
his powers as a singer, and he may after- 
wards think it was because he practised 
on his glottis, “exploding ”’ it, lifting up 
the larynx for the high notes and sink- 
ing it for the lower notes, etc. If so, he 
has deceived himself. While he was 
manipulating these organs he was trying 
to get vocal effects; by varying these 
effects on his mind he developed his pow- 
ers of singing; but he would have de- 
veloped them a great deal better through 
a better method, 7 sk: 

We must begin with some part of the 
vocal organism that cannot be adjusted. 
There is such a part. It is the nares. 
You see it is of bone, solid on every 
side; no part can be moved; therefore 
a tone receiving its mold or form from 
the front of the nares is an uninterrupted 
tone. That is why Professor Cheney has 
said — and I think he is the first man 
who has ever said it — that “the tone in 
the nares is the center of the voice so 
far as development of it is concerned. 
It is the seed out of which the whole is 
evolved —the acorn out of which grows 
the oak — so far as the progress of the 
student is concerned.” 

When you have once properly formed 
a tone in the nares (to continue to use 
the figure which Professor Cheney has 
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given) you have struck “the center of 
the tone.” When you have once struck 
the center of your voice you have found 
a reality, What next? Jdealize that 
reality. 

The power of idealizing belongs to 
every human mind. It is the power of 
perfecting in the mind what one sees 
suggested in the outer world. If I should 
attempt to draw a circle on the black- 
board in my unskilled fashion you would 
laugh at the result. Why? Because I 
could not draw a perfect circle. But how 
would you know? You would compare 
it with a circle in your own mind. You 
have the criterion in your own mind, 
and that criterion is perfect. The power 
to idealize is in every human mind. 
When you have once fashioned the tone 
by the mold of the nares you have an 
uninterrupted tone. The mind will take 
up this tone and idealize it. Then little 
by little you will fix the ideal in your 
mind. You cannot fix it at once per- 
haps, — perhaps you do not perceive the 
tones you have made clearly enough to 
form an ideal,— but the teacher will 
know by the results just how fast you are 
developing that ideal; for the results 
keep exact pace with the development 
of the ideal in the mind... . 

You are now supposed to have an 
ideal tone in the mind. The next point 
will be to begin to judge very carefully 
of the form of movement of that tone. 
You never can think of the voice with- 
out associating the idea of movement 
with it. What is the form of its move- 
ment? I shall here quote Professor Che- 
ney in regard to his methods of teach- 
ing the singing voice. He places before 
the mind the forms of movement that 
correspond with the shape of the cham- 
bers of resonance. . . . The molding of 
the voice in its perfection and beauty is 
determined by holding as objects of 
thought those forms of movement, to- 
gether with one other point for which I 
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am indebted to Professor Cheney, and 
that is, the relative exergy of this move- 
ment. The energy is to be contemplated 
as something outside the effort of the 
person. 

When trying to exert a power over 
others one must not contemplate any part 
of his own physical person, or any action 
of his own mind. If while talking to you I 
should turn in upon myself and begin to 
watch my mental processes I should in- 
stantly cease to say anything to you. All 
objects of thought must be placed outside 
the person, must be something outside his 
body, or outside of what he considers 
the locality of his mind. The mind in 
one sense has no location. Where is 
your mind? Can you tell me? You say 
it is in the head. It is no more there 
than elsewhere. When it leads you it is 
not here inside ; it is outside and beyond. 

There are three points which should 
guide the teacher in the development of 
the voice of his pupils. First, there is 
the center from which to develop the 
perception of an uninterrupted tone; 
second, the form of its movements; 
third, the relation of consciousness to 
energy. 

Now I shall take the few minutes that 
are left to me to apply these principles 
to the speaking voice. Before I do so 
I want to say that the speaking voice 
and the singing voice are two branches 
of one tree. They are different appli- 
cations of the same thing. The more 
nearly perfect. your singing voice the 
more nearly perfect will be your speak- 
ing voice. If you were teaching a stu- 
dent to sing you would succeed much 
better with him if he had had a good 
training in the speaking voice. I wish 
to say this because some persons have 
even gone so far as to promulgate the 
idea that the development of the speak- 
ing voice prevents the development of 
the singing voice, and wie versa. This 
is a very gross heresy. In developing 
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the speaking voice we also follow the 
idea of mental concepts all the while. 
We have a short drill in the morning. 
That drill is on the singing side —to form 
ideals. It is no part of the development 
further than a mere matter of helping a 
person to form ideals of enunciation. If 
a person should go through this drill 
every day for ten years he would speak 
worse than he did at the beginning wz- 
less he used the mind each time for the 
purpose of developing an ideal out of his 
experience, 

Do you ever think in the study of the 
expression of literature what the require- 
ments of the voice are? All the powers 
of the voice are required in expressing 
different kinds of literature. If you are 
accurately expressing any well-written 
literature you are obeying the very first 
law of the voice, which is beauty. Liter- 
ature possesses the ideal element. We 
are not interested in what we call the 
real, the actual, until it becomes ideal- 
ized — passed through the mind. It has 
a flavor now which it did not have be- 
fore. We do not want the raw material. 
So a Dickens treats the common things 
in life in which you and I find no inter- 
est. We go down the street and see such 
and such people, but do not take any 
interest in them—we want to get out 
of their way, and don’t want to sit down 
beside them in a street-car; yet we sit 
for hours over a book by Dickens, read- 
ing his description of such characters, 
until we actually get in love with them. 
It is because the characters have been 
lifted up into the ideal. So all good lit- 
erature lifts the common facts of life into 
the ideal, and the moment you attempt 
to express them as they are in the ideal 
your voice rises in quality to correspond 
with the conception you have formed of 
the character or the subject which you 
express. Therefore you have fulfilled the 
very condition of beauty. You have lifted 
your voice into the realm of imagination. 
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Persons come to us and say, “‘I would 
like to take voice culture with you, be- 
cause I have noticed that the results of 
your method are very satisfactory. I do 
not want elocution. What would it cost 
me to come in and take physical culture 
and voice culture?” Now, how can we 
answer them? There is no such thing 
as complete voice culture until the voice 
is associated with the mind in expressing 
a high thought. When you have ex- 
pressed all the peculiarities of the differ- 
ent minds that Shakespeare describes 
you have developed your voice on all 
sides, for he has portrayed all the pecul- 
iarities of human experience. These all 
passed through the brain of Shakespeare, 
and gained from it the dignity of his 
mind. Your mind takes them in that 
mental state and pours them through 
your voice, and by this experience is 
your voice more fully developed. 

Grow a voice without growing a mind? 
Why if such a feat were possible your 
voice would be a more disastrous thing 
to you than the colossal statue of which 
Shelley’s wife tells was to the man who 
made it. By some kind of magical per- 
formance the mighty statue was made to 
live, but its maker did not give it a soul. 
It was a giant without a soul—the most 
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dangerous thing in the world. It com- 
mitted depredations everywhere, destroy- 
ing human lives by wholesale. At last 
it turned upon its own creator, and de- 
stroyed him. So it is with a human voice 
that has no soul in it. It is destructive 
to those who hear it — absolutely ruinous 
to him who owns and uses it. 

No, there is no way to develop your 
voice in singing but to think your sing- 
ing —no way to fully develop your voice 
in speech but to think the thoughts of 
the great masters of literature while giv- 
ing expression tothem. . . . Before you 
can express these thoughts you must be 
caught up where your mind will act in 
unison with the author’s. When your 
mind comes into the sphere in which 
the minds: of the great writers acted, 
then, and not till then, will your voice be 
as sweet as their songs. The cultivated 
voice is the mind voice. I am using the 
word “‘mind” in a large sense. Perhaps 
the word “soul” would impress you bet- 
ter. It is a soul voice; it is matter vi- 
brating to the pulse of the spirit. Culti- 
vating the voice in this way is redeem- 
ing the voice, lifting it up, educating it 
from on high, from the side of the soul. 
Psychical culture of the voice is the only 
true voice culture. 


Regret. 


Lucy S. MAcoMBER, ’04. 


But yesterday my garden was abloom; 

The roses red gave out their richest scent, 
The lilies fair in languorous beauty bent 

To meet the zephyrs in the twilight gloom. 
To-day it hidden lies "neath Winter’s doom. 
I scarce can trace, under the shrouding snow, 
The walks I strayed in, or the bowers aglow 


With tapestry of gentle Summer’s loom. 
Thus Time, the robber bold, 

Takes what we fain would hold, 

And leaves with us instead 

White roses for the red,— 

A sheaf of mem’ries ever grown more dear, 
And many a tear. 
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Sonnets Funtioresque. 


To a Pasque=flower. 


O DAINTY flower, first herald of the spring, 

Ere winter scarce his mantle rolls away 

And leaves old earth in sere and brown decay, 

Or song-birds come their joyful notes to bring, 

Arrayed in cloak of fur, you come to fling 

Your purple sepals, delicately spun, 

And golden center to the welcome sun 

As if to catch and to its brightness cling. 

Are you a messenger from heaven sent, 

That by your life this lesson you may teach 

E’en if we too in barren places bloom, 

As thou dost,— so may we be content, 

And turning ever to our Lord, may each 

Reflect his brightness in this world of gloom? 
ESTELLE Cook, ’04. 


My Art. 


Lire’s smould’ring embers dull and cold had 
grown 

That bitter day; and my proud spirit wailed 

So dread that Song and Light and Beauty, veiled 

In horror, fled the echo of my moan. 

Then to my heart, like queen unto a throne, 

Excelling far in beauty Beauty’s self, 

Outshining light, outvoicing song itself, 

Came Art, my Art —and that is Life alone. 

I sometimes think it must be half a sin 

To put in words the happiness I feel, 

The joy that thrills each quick pulsating vein 

Since Art and I are thus of closest kin. 

Lo! What can earth bring now of sadness real? 

What rapturous bliss that we may not disdain? 
HARRIET RUMBALL, ’04. 


Frost-work on the Pane. 


BEHOLD the ghosts of blossoms dead and gone, 
Left by the frosty touch of Winter’s breath 
Upon the window-pane. They bloom in death, 
In fairy trac ’ried scrolls anew each morn, 
Anemone, and daffodils just born, 
Shy violets, and lilies pure and fair, 
Forget-me-nots, and columbine so rare, 
They glance and gleam in rosy beams at dawn. 
They ’re phantoms of the flowers passed away, 
That died on heath and woodland weeks ago. 
Their souls it is the welcome tidings bring 
That they, in brighter robes, some summer day, 
Shall live again. They teach our hearts to know, 
Spite frost and cold, for us too comes the spring. 
BrerTHA A. HOLMAN, ’04. 


Memory. 


AN aged seaman placing to his ear 

The shell he found upon some distant shore 

And listening to its music, hears far more 

Than simple murmurings of the waves’ good cheer; 

The captain’s voice he once again can hear, 

And hearing, sees cross ocean’s trackless floor 

Green mountains, cities, islands sun-kissed o’er, 

As he had seen them many a former year. 

So we, when twilight deepens at the last, 

Relive youth’s joys, and glad days we have spent 

When life’s clear waves have borne us tenderly, 

And hear once more the music of the past 

Within that murmuring shell which God has sent 

As gift to man,— which we call Memory. 
Marion NICHOLS, ’04. 


$cicles in Electric Ligbt. 


Last night, outside my frosty window-panes 

I saw a vision of sweet silver gleams; 

Not white or crystal, nor the light that beams 

From snow-drifts new, nor lances of the rain; 

Nor any sparkling gem man thinks it gain 

To own, Shining with dainty, fairy grace, 

An airy scarf, of Nature’s frozen lace, 

Or moonlight gathered in a linkéd chain, 

But with more substance, — rare translucent 

light, — 

Most beautiful beheld with sleepy eyes, 

That did not dream how bitter was the cold 

Causing the vision, which so changed the night 

And gave it place with winter memories 

Which grow more cherished as they are retold, 
HARRIET FAIRFIELD PROVAN, ’04. 


Twilight. 


’T 1s twilight and the day is almost gone. 

O’er sea, the tinted sky fades in the west, 

The gulls fly home across the waves to rest; 

Thy shadows falling near I love the best 

Of all the moods that day to me has shown. 

It grieves me not with garish light to part, 

For now a restful calm lies in my heart, 

Thy witching moments smooth all harsher tone. 

Up through the misty light that lies about 

Come hosts of memories, so sad, so bright, 

That I may sit here in the dusk and dream, 

And live again the sunshine and the doubt. 

O’er the rough road is shed the parting light; 

My tired soul finds calm in twilight’s beam. 
BERTHA HELOISE Ross, ’o4. 
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Student helps and Study Outlines. 


Suggestions for Preparatory Work for 
Wert Wear. 

Miss GERTRUDE CHAMBERLIN announces 
practically the same list of required and 
suggested reading for the prospective 
students of next year’s classes, with only 
one or two changes. The main list may 
be found by referring to page 213 of 
No. 7, Vol. X., and the new features are 
given herewith. 

The Junior course in Victorian prose 
remains unchanged in any particular. 

The Senior course in Browning, 
Tennyson, and the pre-Raphaelite poets 
has two reference-books added, — Cor- 
son’s “Introduction to the Study of 
Browning’s Poetry” and “The Rossettis,”’ 
by Elizabeth Luther Cary. There are 
two changes in this course. Among the 
Tennyson dramas, “The Foresters” is 
to be substituted for “ Becket”? — and 
for the Swinburne poem read “ Atalanta 
in Calydon ” instead of ‘‘ Chastelard.”’ 

The Graduate course will include a 
study of text, motif, and analysis of 
characters in ‘“‘ Pippa Passes” in place 
of “ The Return of the Druses.” 


The required reading for Professor 
Ward’s, Mr. Tripp’s, and Miss Smith’s 
courses remains unchanged, and can _ be 


referred to in the printed lists of last 
year. 


A Change in One of Mt. Tower’s 
Courses ext Wear, 

Instead of “Outline History of Philos- 
ophy ” (Group VII., Course 5), will be 
given in 1903-04 a course on the His- 
tory of Ethical Ideals. The course will 
consist of a study of the ethical thought 
and influence of some of the world’s 
great representative philosophers, poets, 
and dramatists. Particular attention will 
be given to the study of the ethics of the 
Greek and English drama. 

The Greek Tragic Drama— A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. 

The Ethics of the Elizabethan Tragic 
Drama. 

The Ethical Ideals of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. 

The Ethics of Stoicism — Epictetus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Seneca. 

The Ethics of Epicureanism — Epicurus, 
Lucretius, Horace. 

Modern Ethical Ideals — German: Kant, 
Fichte, Lessing, G6ethe. English: Mill, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Browning, Tennyson, 
Mathew Arnold, Herbert Spencer. 

The work required in the course will 
be assigned reading of portions of the 
work of the authors studied, essays, and 
reports. 


The Wayside Weed. 


W. FRED ALLEN, ’o4. 


THE wayside weed in quiet dress of green 
Grows all unnoticed in its humble way, 
Content to live unheeded and unseen, 

To do its tiny duty day by day. 

Yet keen-eyed Nature in her all-wise sway 
Gives nice perfection to the modest weed; 
Thro’ its small length and at its instant need 


Supplies its wants through every livelong day. 
The little weed its mission must fulfil; 

God made it for a purpose of his own, 

Nor e’er forgets the creature of his hand, 

The lonely weed expresses tender will, 

He made it not to live and die alone; 

It dots the highway of the summer land. 
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College Hews. 


Commencement Wicek., 


The class of 1903 are at length en- 
rolled among the worthy alumni of the 
Emerson College of Oratory, and the 
grande finale of their three years’ course 
was a fitting climax to the long and ear- 
nest work which had preceded it. The 
skies were propitious, the friends and 
critics were appreciative, and the pro- 
grams of the week moved with success- 
ful smoothness. The Graduate class also 
came in for their share of the honors, as 
the following order of exercises will 
serve to show: 


Monpay, May 4. 


10.00 A.M. Gymnastic Drill, Posse Gymnasium, 
206 Massachusetts Avenue. 


TUESDAY, May 5. 
9.00 A.M. Graduate Class Production of ‘‘ The 
Hunchback.’’ 


WEDNESDAY, May 6.° 
9.00 A.M. Senior Class Production of ‘‘ The 
Love Chase.’’ 
2.30 P.M. Graduate Class-day. 


THurRsDAy, May 7. 
10.00 A.M. Senior Recital. 
3.00 P.M. Senior Class-day. 
5.30P.M. Annual Meeting, Reunion and Ban- 
quet, Quincy House. 


Fripay, May 8. 
9.30 A.M. Commencement. 
2to4P.M. Reception to the Students and Grad- 
uates at the College. 


At the Gymnasium. 


At the appointed hour on Monday 
morning the events of the week began 
with the exhibition of physical training 
at the Posse Gymnasium. An audience 
of about fifty or sixty filled all the avail- 
able space for spectators, to witness the 
evolutions of the class under the direc- 
tion of their instructor, Miss Claire M. 
DeLano. The girls wore their black 
suits and orange ties, presenting a pretty 
and graceful picture in their varied 


poses. The order of the day began with 
the march onto the floor and the setting- 
up exercises given under the command 
of Miss DeLano. This was followed by 
some military marching, after which came 
a drill with dumb-bells. Some pretty 
little fancy steps known as the ‘‘ Brownie 
polka’ came next, and then about half 
the class gave an exhibition of club- 
swinging which especially pleased the 
critical eye of the audience. Another 
fancy dance, the schottische, followed — . 
and then came running and gymnastic 
games. Perhaps next to the clubs in 
popularity and pleasing effect was the 
wand drill. A third fancy dance and the 
harmonizing movements closed the pro- 
gram of the morning, which had proved 
most interesting and entertaining to the 
invited guests. 


* The buncbback.’’ 


The second event of the week was the 
production of a play by the Graduate 
class, ‘“The Hunchback,’ by James 
Sheridan Knowles, being the one chosen. 
The curtain rose very promptly at the 
hour set, and the performance ran 
smoothly on to its climax. The parts 
were well taken without exception, and 
were fully costumed — but no attempt at 
proper staging was made, owing to the 
very inadequate adaptability of the Chick- 
ering Hall platform. The actors, never- 
theless, were able to sustain such an at- 
mosphere as set the imagination of their 
audience vividly a-work to supply every 
missing detail, and as this is the supreme 
triumph of the “suggestive period” in 
art, so was it the test of the histrionic 
powers of the Graduate class. The cast 
of characters fell as follows: 

Esther E, English 


Ella M. Olson 
Annie M. Morse 


Master Walter, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, 
Master Heartwell, 
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Edith Marshall 
Ruth C. Pease 


Master Wilford, 
Lord Tinsel, 


Modus, Anna M, Ray 
Fathom, Marietta Averill 
Gaylove, Annie M. Morse 
Stephen, Eva G. Webb 
Thomas, Rachel Axford 
Williams, Eva G. Webb 
Simpson, Rachel Axford 
Julia, Viola Vivian 
Helen, Nellie B. Acheson 


Me 


Each part was most creditably sus- 
tained. Miss English as Master Walter 
was thoroughly consistent in a very diffi- 
cult bit of character-building —and her 
strong scenes were remarkably convinc- 
ing in spite of her concealed sex. Modus 
in the hands of Miss Ray was a humor- 
ous success. The uncertain wavering 
between love and bashfulness was clev- 
erly depicted, as the uproarious mirth of 
the audience testified. Lord Tinsel was 
a gay little piece of utter frivolity, and 
wore the appearance of having just 
walked out of a Watteau miniature. Hon- 
est Sir Thomas was a worthy hero, and 
found sincere treatment at the hands of 
Miss Olson. Master Heartwell, Master 
Wilford, Fathom, Gaylove, Stephen, 
Thomas, Williams, and Simpson were 
capitally worked out in their subordinate 
relationships— and especially to be 
commended was the brief scene between 
Fathom and Thomas, when Fathom re- 
lates his woes concerning his mistress’s 
tantrums over her last gown. 

Julia and Helen, the two graces of the 
play, were ably handled by Miss Vivian 
and Mrs. Acheson. Miss Vivian’s dra- 
matic intensity and fire were ready reén- 
forcements of Julia’s passionate temper- 
ament. And while Mrs. Acheson in 
Helen used just the right qualities to 
serve as an admirable foil to her friend 
and companion, she also displayed a 
charming amount of sparkle and co- 
quetry to dazzle poor Modus and teach 
him the lesson he was so anxious to 
learn. The final scene between Helen 
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and Modus will long be remembered by 
all who witnessed the playful, subtle 
handling of a humorous situation. In 
short, the Graduate play was a great suc- 
cess, to which every individual player 
contributed her due share. 


‘*Tbe Love Cbhase.”’ 


The second dramatic success of the 
week was the Senior class production 
of another comedy by James Sheridan 
Knowles, ‘“ The Love Chase.” This time 
the parts were apportioned without mas- 
querading, except in two minor in- 
stances, and the effect was correspond- 
ingly stronger. As before, the play was 
fully costumed, but without any attempt 
at appropriate staging. Nevertheless, the 
powers of the Seniors were fully ade- 
quate to the task set before them, and 
tavern, boudoir, or drawing-room were 
discriminatively present to the mind’s 
eye. Those representing the class in the 
cast were as follows: 


Sir William Fondlove (an old Baronet), 


Mr. Deming 
Waller (in love with Lydia), Mr. Hammond 
Wildrake (a sportsman), Mr. Koch 


Trueworth (a friend of Sir William), Mr. Churchill 


thane t \ Friends tor abets Miss Carmell 
aes Miss Bartlett 
Servant, Miss Ward 
Widow Green, Miss Mack 
Constance (daughter to Sir William), Miss Stevens 
Lydia, Miss Ely 
Phoebe, Miss Young 
Amelia, Miss Morin 
Bridesmaids, Miss Binning, Miss Haskell, 

Miss Fiske 


Every member of the cast played his 
best, not only for his own honor, but for 
the honor of the class as well, since the 
parts were so limited in number. The 
humble chronicler of the event hardly 
knows where to begin nor where to leave 
off, for it is easy to say either too much 
or too little. Precedence shall be given to 
the ladies. The Widow Green was all 
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that the fond fancy of her ardent lover 
pictured, in her buxom winsomeness, and 
yet the strong undercurrent of character 
work was well defined ; and for this Miss 
Mack deserves much praise. Jessie Ste- 
vens, as Constance, was very satisfying 
throughout a part that made the heaviest 
of demands for sprightly strength and 
daring dash. One finds it difficult to 
recall her Pecksniffian appearance in 
“Tom Pinch” even for the mere relish 
of contrast. And Miss Ely as Lydia did 
a very sympathetic piece of work, thor- 
oughly appealing and appreciative. Miss 
Young and Miss Morin were apt little 
maids, and only needed the opportunity 
to show themselves as versatile as those 
whom they served so admirably,— but 
this might also be said of the three 
bridesmaids and the great majority of 
those who sat among an appreciative 
audience and applauded the efforts of 
their classmates. 

Then for the men of the class, the five 
now left to us. Mr. Deming as Sir Wil- 
liam was capital in his assumption of the 
ancient but assured and eager lover, and 
the light and shade of the part was defi- 
nitely accented from beginning to end. 
Waller, in the hands of the “ most ro- 
mantic lover of the American stage” 
(of 1920), was sustained in his usual fin- 
ished manner. Mr. Hammond’s work is 
always steadily progressive, leading up 
toa strong climax. Mr. Koch found con- 
genial material in the personation of 
Wildrake, the sportsman, and displayed 
many clever touches in the development 
of the character. Mr. Churchill as True- 
worth was sincerely and affably the good 
angel of the piece, with just the neces- 
sary touch of humorous appreciation. 
Miss Cannell as Humphreys was a youth 
who bore himself as though he could 
“ruffle it with the best of them,” and 
Miss Bartlett and Miss Ward were of 
those who made gracious use of minor 
parts. 
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All told, the production was a smooth 
piece of stage management, with close- 
knit effects of action and dialogue, for 
which much praise is due the instructors, 
who were untiring in their efforts through- 
out the necessary rehearsals. Both Mrs. 
Hicks and Mr. Tripp were forced to re- 
spond to curtain calls. The overture and 
incidental music were furnished by an 
orchestra under the leadership of Mr. 
Lorraine Howes. 


Graduate Class=day. 


On the afternoon of May 6, at 2.30 
o’clock, the Graduate class provided a 
program of readings, assisted in the mu- 
sical numbers by friends, Miss Mary 
Dennison Gailey, violinist, and Miss Min- 
nie Stratton at the piano. Miss Ella M. 
Olson, president of the class, gave the 
address of welcome, and made the intro- 
ductions of the readers on the program. 
The strongest piece of work of the after- 
noon was the scene from Phillips’s “‘ Paola 
and Francesca,” given by Laura Marion 
Belden. Her dramatic presentation of 
the pathetic tragedy was strong and con- 
vincing yet sweetly sympathetic, since 
Miss Belden had her characters well de- 
fined and exceptionally well related. An- 
nie Lauryette Carpenter read “ An Um- 
brella Tragedy,” by Bunner, which gave 
her opportunity for some eccentric char- 
acter work quite amusing to her audience. 
“Guinevere,” one of Tennyson’s marvel- 
ously beautiful “ Idylls”’ was the choice 
of Frederica Towers, who did good work 
despite the handicap of a recent illness 
and scarce recovered health. Last but 
not least on the program of the afternoon 
came one of the “sterner sex,” Mr. New- 
ton B. Hammond, with a clever bit of 
impersonation in the description of a 
“‘ down-east ” community in their attempt 
to conduct a ‘‘ meetin’”’ without a minis- 
ter. 

And so Graduate class-day came to an 
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end, and the members had only to enjoy 
the remaining programs of the interven- 
ing time until Commencement morning, 
when they should make their farewell ap- 
pearance. 


The Sentor Recital. 


Thursday morning brought the Senior 
class forward again in a program of lit- 
erary and dramatic interpretation. The 
parts of the program had been so ar- 
ranged as to show to some extent the 
scope of study in four different authors, 
Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, and Dick- 
ens. 


PART I. TENNYSON.— Scenes from the Drama of 
‘©Queen Mary.’’ Act m., Scene 5. Act v., 
Scenes 2, 3, 5. 


Persons Represented. 


Miss Milligan 
Miss Benson 
Miss Henderson 
Miss Wheeler 
Mrs. Palmer 
Miss F. Thompson 
Lady Clarence, Miss MacClellan 
Lady Magdalene Dacres, Miss Mallory 
Alice, Miss Dickinson 
Three ladies-in-waiting to the Queen. 
Ladies-in-waiting to the \ Miss Anderson 
Princess Elizabeth Miss Darby 
Milkmaid, Miss Coons 


Queen Mary, 

Princess Elizabeth, 
Sir Nicholas Heath, 
Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
Sir William Cecil, 
Count de Feria, 


PART 2. BROWNING AND ROSSETTI. 


Song from ‘‘ Pippa Passes’’: ‘*You’ll Love Me 

Vet: Miss Devine 
Reading: ‘The Last Ride Together,”? _ 

Miss Maxon 

Song: ‘‘ King Charles,’’ one of the Cavalier tunes, 

Mr. Kenny 

Reading: ‘‘ The King’s Tragedy,’? Miss Nyberg 


Part 3. DiIcKENS.—The Trial Scene from 
‘* Pickwick Papers.’’ ‘‘ Bardell vs. Pickwick.’’ 


Persons Represented, 


Miss Flood 
Miss Bridgham 
Miss Simmons 

Miss Beckett 


Sergeant Buzfuz, 
Justice Stareleigh, 
Sam Weller, 
Tony Weller, 


Winkle, Miss L. Thompson 
Pickwick, Miss Kirwin 
1st Usher, Miss Palmer 
2d Usher, Miss Clapp 


Snubbin, 
Phunkey, 
Dodson, 

Fogg, 

Clerk, 
Skimpin, 
Master Bardell, 
Mrs. Bardell, 
Mrs. Cluppins, 
Mrs. Saunders, 


Miss Yarnell 
Miss Sprowls 
Miss Niemeyer 
Miss Lemen 
Miss Hill 

Miss Kendall 
Mrs, Wells 
Mrs. Harrison 
Miss Archibald 
Miss Matthews 


Juror 1, Miss Rankin 
Wie ea Miss Carrick 
AG 2}: Miss C. Powell 
eS eral Mrs. Browne 
AEST Miss Miller 
GeO Tep Miss B. Powell 
aie Miss Skilton 
cS. Miss Steele 
Axop Miss Wiswall 
Winter Miss Jackson 
A Miss Chariton 
LEG) Miss Carver 


As already hinted, the foregoing pro- 
gram was arranged to illustrate the zz/er- 
pretative side of the college work. Even 
though Parts One and Three were de- 
voted to scene work, it was the reading 
of the lines in Tennyson’s beautiful 
drama and the character impersonation in 
Dickens’s humorous sketch that were of 
chief interest in their respective places. 
Again, the highest praise is due those 
members of the class who had prepared 
themselves to represent this phase of the 
work. 

The scenes from “ Queen Mary ” were 
remarkably well sustained considering 
the heavy demands upon the student both 
from the literary and the tragical point 
of view. Miss Milligan essayed the title 
role in a most effective manner, and quite 
carried the audience by storm. The poor, 
deserted, maddened, dying queen was a 
sincere and sympathetic portrayal, and 
both voice and manner were true. She 
was assisted to her preéminence, how- 
ever, not a little, by the discriminating 
and concentrated support-work of her 
three ladies-in-waiting, whose anxious, 
watchful care blent with her distracted 
mood and made harmony and pleasing 
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pictures out of what might easily have 
become unpleasant. Especially was this 
element predominant in the work of Miss 
MacClellan as Lady Clarence. Her lov- 
ing graciousness threw into stronger con- 
trast the hauteur and frenzied impatience 
of her royal mistress. A winsome little 
Alice was Miss Dickinson, and Miss 
Mallory made an able third of this pleas- 
ing trio. 

Miss Benson gave us a very good sug- 
gestion of what the Princess Elizabeth 
might have been in her younger day- 
dreams of ambition. And Miss Ander- 
son had a most attractive part as favorite 
lady-in-waiting to the princess, which she 
handled most attractively, and looked as 
though she had walked forth from some 
old painting on the castle wall. Miss 
Coons as the milkmaid added just the 
necessary touch of romanticism. The 
gentlemen of the cast were most gallant 
and courtier-like in their appearance, with 
the exception of Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
who blustered and flurried like the gruff, 
good-natured knight that he was. Sir 
Nicholas Heath, Sir William Cecil, and 
the Count de Feria were subordinate 
parts, but extremely well worked out by 
the three young ladies who were respon- 
sible for their presentation. 

In the second part, the songs from 
Browning were rendered by Miss De- 
vine, ’03, and Mr. Kenny of the Faculty, 
who kindly consented to fill in the place 
of the second soloist, incapacitated by ill- 
ness. Needless to say that his splendid 
rendering of ‘‘ King Charles’? won him 
an enthusiastic recall. The reading from 
Browning was “The Last Ride To- 
gether,” an introspective bit of heart- 
analysis of the most difficult type to ren- 
der well, and that Miss Maxon was able 
to convey it to her audience at all is 
much to her credit. The Rossetti read- 
ing, ‘“ The King’s Tragedy,” is written 
in imitation of the old ballad form, in 
which Kate Barlass relates the tale of 
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the tragic death of her well-loved lord 
and master, King James. Miss Nyberg’s 
work was clear cut and distinct in every 
detail. 

Part Third was refreshingly humor- 
ous in the inimitable style of Charles 
Dickens — and the never-failing interest 
in “ Bardell vs. Pickwick”? was success- 
fully evoked. Miss Flood made a clever 
hit as Sergeant Buzfus, the pettifogging 
attorney for the gentle widow, even 
though the behavior of his witnesses was 
at times unexpected and disconcerting. 
Miss Bridgham wore an air of stupid pro- 
fundity as the oracular Justice. Sam 
Weller, Mr. Winkle, and Mrs. Cluppins, 
distinct embodiments of the deathless 
Dickens characters, bore themselves hap- 
pily and unhappily on the witness-stand. 
Mr. Pickwick’s bland and rosy visage 
was easy of recognition, while Tony Wel- 
ler delivered his infallible advice from 
the dim recesses of space apparently, yet 
with vigor unmistakable. The jurymen, 
the lawyers,the clerk, the spectators, the 
plaintiff and defendant, and, last but not 
least, Master Bardell, were all so capital 
in make-up and byplay that the “service 
of every part to the whole”’ was perfect, 
and the responsiveness to the passing in- 
cidents of the situation was a clever 
piece of pantomime. 

The arrangement and préparation of 
the morning’s entertainment fell upon 
Miss Chamberlin for Parts One and 
Two, and upon the Dean for Part Three, 
and the class of ’o3 is deeply grateful to 
one and all of the Faculty who so gener- 
ously gave of their time and strength to 
make the final appearance of the present 
Senior class so triumphant a success. 


Senior Class=day. 


And then came Class-day. Since Class- 
day is for the class primarily and for the 
general public only in a secondary sense, 
the program of the afternoon may seem 
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to hold little which calls for special com- 
ment; and yet the sight of an aspiring 
body of young students, healthily en- 
grossed by the contemplation of their 
own immediate past, present, and future 
for a brief space of time, brings out the 
attendance of parents and friends in full 
force, who smile sympathetically and vi- 
cariously at jokes and “hits” which they 
do not understand. Still it is something 
to see others enjoy themselves, and pre- 
sumably it is this unselfish kind of enjoy- 
ment which visitors derive from Class- 
day. 

At 3 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 
with Miss Gertrude Chamberlin presi- 
ding at the piano as she had so often 
done before, the class of 1903 entered 
the hall in single file to the strains of the 
march from “Lohengrin.” The line was 
headed by the president and the speak- 
ers of the afternoon, and preceded by 
the first marshal of the day, who carried 
the class colors, represented by a basket 
of deep yellow daisies, which were placed 
on a teakwood stand among the palms 
which decorated the platform, when the 
marshal had escorted the president to 
the stage. The class carried bamboo 
canes tied with huge bows of orange rib- 
bon. 

In her opening words of salutation the 
president said : 

In the name of the class of 1903 it gives 
me great pleasure to bid our friends a hearty 
welcome to our Class-day exercises. These 
are both sad and joyful days for us, but since 
you so kindly share in them, our sorrows are 
diminished and our joys are doubled; and 
we thank you and invite you to consider your- 
selves as one of us for the time being. 

We cannot forget that we are at the part- 
ing of the ways, and on the morrow we sep- 
arate to walk in individual paths. Our com- 
mon crusade is about to be disbanded, and 
henceforth we are only isolated pilgrims with 
scallop-shell on hood and staff, as token of 
our past association. 

As a class, we have worked together for 
three long, happy years —and with us “ to- 
gether” has meant ¢ogether. The essence of 
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our class spirit has been loyalty, and when 
I say this I use the word in no superficial 
sense. True loyalty involves loyalty in all 
things, loyalty to one’s best self, to the class, 
to the College, and above all to goodness and 
truth in the greatest or the least of things. 
Besides all this, loyalty includes helpfulness 
and ceaseless endeavor. 

As a class, we have learned by actual ex- 
perience that as each one strives to do his 
best and give of his best individually, he lifts 
and encourages every fellow student, and 
the standard of achievement in the whole is 
raised — and just so far as the average of the 
whole gains in power and potentiality, the 
power and potentiality of each unit is in- 
creased thereby. This mutual give and take 
can be carred on indefinitely, and becomes 
like the swing of the pendulum between in- 
dividual and class, from class back to indi- 
vidual again, gaining momentum with every 
swing. These words in regard to our class- 
work just as emphatically include the teach- 
ers who have been associated with us in our 
course; for they have each and all, without 
exception, made themselves one of us and 
with us in all our work, so that as they sit 
with us to-day we feel a kinship of spirit 
which can never be dissolved and for which 
we owe them our heart-felt allegiance. It is 
they who have taught us this lesson of high- 
est cooperation. 

This condition of mutual benefit is what 
might be called altruistic individualism, a 
happy middle ground between two sides of 
a very interesting argument. Altruism with- 
out individualism is an impotent scheme of 
salvation. Individualism, Jer se, spells self- 
ishness and disintegration, leading to outer 
darkness and destruction. Therefore, indi- 
vidualism must be altruistic, or it contains 
the seeds of its own condemnation; while 
altruism, on the other hand, must begin in 
individualism, as the soil in which it shall 
take root, or its existence is parasitic; or it 
becomes merely an airy, mental phantasy 
whereby certain lazy mortals seek to conjure 
something out of the old world in return for 
nothing. 

No; let us be altruistic individuals — but 
individuals, first, last, and all the time. For 
how can our gift be worth the giving unless 
our individuality provides it with value? 
And this is what our alma mater has done 
for us, not the least of all her benefits, — to 
emphasize and evolve the true individuality 
of each of her children, first; and second, 
to teach them to use those individual pow- 
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ers with forceful purpose for the sake of 
others. 

And so to-day, if we seem to be bound up 
in individualism, quite taken up with our- 
selves and our own doings, pray remember 
that we have an altruistic background; that 
we have worked with and for one another 
earnestly in the past; that we are about to 
go forth to labor for others. And if, in the 
moment’s pause by which the present links 
the past with the future, we take the liberty 
of dwelling upon our individuality as a class, 
remember it is for the sake of making that 
individuality of service hereafter. 

Just what this service shall be, in kind or 
degree, we do not presume to dictate to des- 
tiny. With us,“the readiness is all.” Then 
with steadfast courage we can say, in the 
words of one of our American poets: 

“TI may not reach the heights I seek, 
My untried strength may fail me; 
Or half-way up the mountain-peak 
Fierce tempests may assail me. 
But though that place I never gain, 


Herein lies comfort for my pain, 
I will be worthy of it! 


“T may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labor. 
I may not grasp results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbor. 
But though my goal I never see, 
This thought shall always dwell with me, 
* I will be worthy of it !”’ 


The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of the reading of the Class Poem 
by Miss May Bowker, the Class History 
by Miss Katharine Brown, the delivery 
of the Class Oration by Miss Florence 
Jaynes, and the Class Prophecy by Miss 
Sophie Hemberson. 

The poem was brief and springlike, 
and well suited to the season in the 
world of nature and this particular occa- 
sion in our little college world, bespeak- 
ing its author as one who had studied to 
some purpose the “elements of true po- 
etry’ under one of our good professors 
in the Junior year, and like a limpid 
brook-song it ushered in the heavier part 
of the program : 


O Spring, with singing birds and flowering trees, 
A song of hope in every tuneful lay, 

O Goddess, breathing fragrance on the breeze, 
A messenger of hope thou art to-day. 


Each little bud is swelling into life 
Midst universal] joyousness and mirth, 
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Each wayside nook with living green is rife; 
How came this sudden glory to the earth ? 


The days and weeks and months now gone before 
Were Nature’s preparation for this hour, 

And autumn shalla golden fruitage pour 
Which shall surpass the promise of spring’s dower 


Shall not we, too, when summer days are ours, 
Go forth to cheer the world, to do our part, 

Obeying lessons from the birds and flowers, 
And bringing joy and life to every heart? 


Then future days shall larger life reveal, 
As autumn’s full fruition follows May; 
Each victory in the path of life shall seal 
The promise of this glad Commencement Day. 


Miss Brown, as the historian, delved 
among the dusty archives of the past, 
and reviewed the trials and triumphs 
of the class in ascending the steep 
and thorny path of knowledge. Her 
paper was full of bright sallies and 
clever take-offs, as the ripples of laugh- 
ter and frequent applause bore witness 
and appreciation. Not even a member 
of the Faculty was spared, and each had 
to take his turn at being ‘‘ the source of 
innocent merriment,” as the fun-loving 
memory of the historian turned every 
humorous incident or pet particular foi- 
ble to account. 

More serious and aspiring in charac- 
ter, as befitting the present aims and 
purposes of an ambitious class, was the 
oration delivered by Miss Jaynes. As 
representative of a class each one of 
whom has aspired to be an orator with 
more or less success, she worthily filled 
the post of honor assigned to her, and 
dealt with vital truths in the considera- 
tion of her chosen subject, “The Great 
Art’? — of living. 

From the activities of the present the 
mind ever turns eagerly to the future, so 
it was perhaps in the nature of the inev- 
itable that the class should appoint a 
representative to consult the mystic sybil 
and beseech her to reveal what the com- 
ing years might contain for each loyal 
son and daughter of 1903. So, as class 
prophet, Miss Sophie Hemberson made 
some very interesting and some very 
startling announcements of what might 
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be expected to befall the several mem- 
bers of the class. Her final word, how- 
ever, contained a proper antidote for the 
sweet poison of promised success which 
she had poured into the ears of her hear- 
ers, as she said: 


** Heads of great women all remind us 
We should cultivate each cell, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Room for other heads to swell.” 

At the conclusion of the day’s program 
the decorated canes came into use, when 
the class “yell” was delivered with 
great gusto under the leadership of the 
class “rooter,” Mr. Deming. General 
cheering followed, and with this infor- 
mal ending the proceedings came to a 
close. 


The Annual Banquet. 


The evening of this eventful Thursday 
saw a merry gathering at the annual 
alumni banquet, which was held at the 
Quincy House. The number that sat 
down at table broke the record of even 
the high-water mark of attendance last 
year, being one hundred and sixty-four 
in all. The tables were tastefully ar- 
ranged and decorated with carnations 
scattered in pink profusion over the long 
expanse of table-cloth. Later in the eve- 
ning, between the removal of courses, 
the ’o3 table set the signal for a very 
pretty impromptu feature, not down on 
the regular program. Every guest picked 
up one of the long-stemmed pinks and 
gently waved it like a fairy wand. The 
effect was unexpectedly graceful. As 
one glanced down the long hall with the 
double rows seated at each of the three 
tables, it looked as though a garden of 
pinks had suddenly burst into bloom, 
“tossing their heads in sprightly dance,” 
blown by the breeze of a pretty fancy. 

At the head table sat Dean Southwick, 
President Kidder, Mr. Frank W. Hale 
of the New England Conservatory, and 
honored guests, among whom were the 
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members of the Harvard Quartette, who 
later furnished some exceedingly delight- 
ful numbers of the after-dinner program. 
At the other tables sat representatives 
of all the classes from ’83, in their chron- 
ological order, down to the latest comers, 
03, who were out in full force. 

As soon as the chairs were pushed 
back from the table President Kidder 
made a brief address of welcome, intro- 
ducing Mr. Tripp as toastmaster. Mr. 
Tripp rose to the occasion, remarking as 
he did so that he had been roasted so 
“Brown” that day that he scarce knew 
how to face his audience, and while he 
paused for breath indulged in a charac- 
teristic gesture quite to the delight of the 
many who had seen it once before that 
very afternoon. Nevertheless, his first 
embarrassment gradually wore off, and 
he was soon able to make merry at the 
expense of those who were now at his 
mercy. 

After music by the Harvard Quartette, 
Dean Southwick was introduced as the 
first speaker of the evening, whose re- 
marks, full of interest to every loyal 
alumnus, will be found reported at length 
in another column. Miss Burnett read 
‘“‘Alec’s Bear Story” with irresistible ef- 
fect, but the audience had to be content- 
ed without an encore. Miss Richardson, 
president of ’03, was called upon for a 
speech, in behalf of the new-comers into 
the association, and responded with a few 
informal words expressing the pleasure 
and satisfaction felt by the entire class 
in joining the ranks of the alumni. Mr. 
Hale, who had come to represent the 
other side of the new alliance, was the 
next speaker, and dwelt mainly in what 
he had to say on the great advantages to 
be derived from reciprocity between the 
College and the Conservatory: His re- 
marks were warmly encored. The sec- 
ond reader of the evening was Mr. Fo- 
land, who delighted every one with one 
of his clever character sketches, ‘“Snick- 
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ering Joe”; but he, like Miss Burnett, 
was unyielding to applause. The Har- 
vard Quartette (one member of which is, 
as the toastmaster was pleased to call 
him, one of the alumni “ annexations,” 
and therefore an honorary member of ’92) 
added much to the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning by their “tuneful singing,’’ and 
concluded the program with “Auld Lang 
Syne,” in which the entire company tried 
to help them out. Soon the last carriage 
had rolled away into the darkness, and 
this annual reunion was added to the ac- 
cumulated memories of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


Commencement Day. 


After the various triumphs and _ suc- 
cesses of the past few days, the morning 
of Commencement proper dawned in 
golden sunlight and ushered in the grande 
jinale of the week. Promptly at 9.30 
o’clock (and Professor Kidder said never 
had class been prompter) the class line 
was formed and headed in the “right di- 
rection.”” Miss Chamberlin again presid- 
ed at the piano for the class march, and 
with the Faculty on the platform the 
students filed into the body of seats re- 
served for them, presenting a pretty pic- 
ture in gowns of white with arms full of 
flowers. 

The exercises were opened by a prayer 
offered by Reverend Frederick Towers ; 
and after a brief introduction by Dean 
Southwick, Reverend William H. van 
Allen delivered the formal address of 
the morning. His subject, ‘‘ The Pur- 
pose of Culture,” was well chosen and 
well worth consideration, not alone by 
the graduating class to whom it was ad- 
dressed, but by any thinking person of 
to-day. We are privileged to quote one 
or two of the most pertinent paragraphs 
in their direct bearing upon our College 
and its work, and which form a fitting 
summary of the teachings instilled into 
mind and heart by our alma mater for 
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the past three years. Among his intro- 
ductory words Mr. van Allen says: 


It is in a spirit of congratulation that I 
come to you, about to be graduated from the 
Emerson College of Oratory, with a message 
of greeting and counsel. And the theme I 
have set before myself is, “‘ The Purpose of 
Culture” — surely a fitting subject here, 
where culture is the avowed object of all en- 
deavors. In a day when material science as- 
serts its predominance, and colleges of tech- 
nology are thronged with -ever-increasing 
myriads, it is good to find some places where 
belles-lettres are supreme; where “the Hu- 
manities” are more highly esteemed than 
mathematics; and where Rhetoric, as the 
Greeks and Romans understood it, is put 
first in the curriculum. ... We are agreed, 
here, that the object of education is culture. 
But two questions arise, then, which must 
be considered: What is culture? And what 
is the purpose of culture ? 

First, to define culture. The making of 
definitions is a most difficult task. Certain 
ideas really elude definition; and at most we 
can only indicate zz fart the fulness of deep 
meaning which we recognize as contained 
therein. 

Culture is not something external, to be 
superadded, like clothing, or the manners of 
a dancing-master. Culture is a part of the 
very man, inseparable from him. Once pos- 
sessed, it can never be lost, even though it 
may be disused and neglected. Perfect cul- 
ture is unattainable here, because it would 
mean perfect knowlege, and here we know 
only in part. Therefore, at best, culture is 
always progressing towards perfection; and 
progress is manifest by the exercise of cul- 
ture. 

Here is the definition which seems truest, 
however inadequate: Culture ts the power 
of wise selection. And to appreciate rightly 
is the absolute proof of culture. . . . All may 
possess culture in some degree; all may dis- 
cern, distinguish, discriminate, choosing the 
good and rejecting the bad, preferring the 
better to the merely good, and always striv- 
ing to achieve the best. That is true educa- 
tion which develops this critical apprecia- 
tion and faculty of choice. Without it, 
“knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 
Take one of the greatest poems in our 
American literature as an illustration: 

Days. 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 
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And marching single, in an endless file, 

Bear diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 

I, in my pleachéd garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed, silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. — Emerson. 
A magnificent portrayal of the eed of cul- 
ture... . We gather from the masters that 
culture always tends to choose that which 
may be classified broadly under a threefold 
description: the good, the beautiful, the true. 
. .. Goodness and Beauty are not absolute, 
but relative. That may be good and beauti- 
ful in one relation which in another would 
be bad and ugly. 

But when the third attribute of that which 
is desirable is mentioned we find our feet on 
surer ground. The true—to strive after 
that is surely to reach the beautiful and the 
good; for the Truth is not relative, but ab- 
solute; not vague and abstract, but concrete, 
definite, and personal. And here we touch 
at once thehighest of all culture, as we per- 
ceive the inevitable connection between ed- 
ucation and religion ... That only can be 
true which is in harmony with the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. Whatever is inconsistent 
with these teachings is to be rejected with- 
out further consideration. There are tremen- 
dous advantages in having such a test, with 
the wide field it covers, while leaving a wide 
field for the right exercise of the human 
faculties. Whatever is found by this to be 
true, or not out of harmony with the Truth, 
will be also, rightly viewed, good and beauti- 
ful. True culture, then, chooses such things, 
even “the things that are more excellent,” 
and choosing, uses them aright. 

That brings us to the second question: 
What is the purpose of culture? There 
are three theories — not, perhaps, frankly 
avowed, but expressed plainly in human ac- 
tion. 

First, there is the commercial theory,— 
making merchandise of culture, and such ex- 
ponents are mere intellectual money-chang- 
ers. This is utterly repugnant to true culture. 
... Art turned into money-making is pros- 
tituted and loses all its own excellence. 

The second theory is doubtless higher 
than the first, and has a specious attraction. 
It holds that culture is az end in itself, and 
has no purpose beyond. “ Art for art’s sake” 
is one of its catchwords. But all this is futile 
and avails nothing beyond the selfish limits 
of the individual. The votary of culture who 
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uses all he acquires for his own delight is 
like those Hindu worshippers who kneel in 
rapt contemplation under the shelter of some 
incense-perfumed shrines, but who crown 
their own heads with flowers and pay divine 
honors each to Azmself. 

No; the old proverb well says, “ Knowl- 
edge unused for the good of others is more 
vain than unused gold.” And so we come to 
the true purpose of culture: not worldly gain, 
nor self-exaltation, but the uplift of the world 
towards God and His Kingdom. . . . Tolive 
for God, and in God for all men our brothers 
—that is the true purpose of all culture. 
Goodness, beauty, truth — these three are 
one; and if we look deeply, we shall see re- 
vealed, there as elsewhere, the very triune 
nature of God, “from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift.” 

Dean Southwick picked up the thread 
of Mr. van Allen’s thought where he 
rested it (with the reading of Watson’s 
“Things that Are More Excellent”) — 
and happily wove it into his own, as he 
prefaced the presentation of diplomas 
with a final word of Godspeed to the de- 
parting classes. The ceremony of pre- 
senting the diplomas was simple yet im- 
pressive, as the line of students trailed 
its long length up the aisles, across the 
platform midst applause, and down to 
the seats again. 

The benediction was scarcely pro- 
nounced before student enthusiasm 
found voice in cheers for the Faculty 
and cheers for each other; and the 
Faculty, not to be outdone, responded 
with cheers for the students. Class 
“yells” vied with one another from 
every part of the house, deafening the 
good-natured friends and relatives who 
had come to participate in the ex- 
ercises; but when the first excitement 
had spent itself the crowd scattered to 
recruit its forces for the afternoon, when 
all had been invited to the general re- 
ception in the college rooms, from 2 to 
40’clock. 

At this time Dean Southwick and Mr. 
Kenny greeted their guests and made 
all welcome to the final festivities of a 
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long and happy year. Music and feast- 
ing beguiled the earlier part of the after- 
noon, but as the hours wore away the 
feeling struck home for almost the first 
time to the hearts of the Seniors that this 
was actually “ good-by” that they were 
saying to one another and to the college 
world. Then the tears would come un- 
bidden, and voices were almost too 
husky to hold their own in the general 
pandemonium which reigns at 4 o’clock 
on Commencement Day. The new wine 
of the morning which the Juniors drink 
when they realize that at last they can 
claim the proud title of Seniors so in- 
toxicates them that, like young chanti- 
cleer, proud in his coxcomb and plumage, 
the desire to proclaim their dignity to 
the world overcomes them. They climb 
on the long benches in the upper cor- 
ridors and scream themselves hoarse in 
the chorus that promptly ensues; for 
every other class present accepts the 
challenge and musters numbers for 
“yells ” of loyalty and devotion to them- 
selves, to one another, and to their alma 
mater. Outsiders usually stand not upon 
the order of their going, but go at once. 
Then the under-classmen, having vindi- 
cated their courage and their endurance, 
march forth victoriously ; while the last 
scene of all that ends this strange, event- 
ful afternoon are the sad farewells of 
Seniors—sad eyes, sad brows, sad 
hearts, sad everything! 


The $unior Dance, 


The final social event on the college 
calendar prior to the gaiety of Com- 
mencement Week was the reception and 
dance tendered to the graduating classes 
by the Juniors. The affair took place in 
pretty little Howe Hall in the New Cen- 
tury Building. Music for dancing, and the 
parlors for téte-4-téte were the order of 
the evening, while Mrs. Black and Miss 
Chamberlin, of the Faculty, and Mrs. 
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Bigelow, of the Junior class, chaperoned 
the happy company. Dance-orders for 
the ladies had hand-painted covers which 
displayed the class colors of ’04. The 
Juniors, however, discarded the ping- 
pong tables, and served lemonade in- 
stead of punch. The evening was a jolly 
one, and we can only hope that the new 
Senior class will be as delightfully enter- 
tained when it comes their turn next 
year. 


Latest Gitt of ’03. 


In the college library hangs an attract- 
ive photograph of Robert Browning, the 
parting gift of the Senior class of 1903. 
This photograph is a copy of the one 
taken by that most unique of bohemians 
and artists, Mrs. Cameron, the friend of 
Alfred Tennyson, and, it should be 
added, his Farringford neighbor — for 
thereby hangs many a tale of the lady’s 
encounters with the literary men and 
women she lured within range of her 
camera. 

The picture is the only one of Brown- 
ing’s mature manhood which fully be- 
speaks at once ¢he poet and the man 
who ever ‘“ marched breast forward.” 


A Wote of Thanks. 


The members of the ‘“‘ Twelfth Night” 
cast may be interested in the following 
letter received by Dean Southwick as 
the official thanks of the Boston Teach- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association for their 
services recently rendered: 


Boston, May 1, 1903. 
To DEAN SOUTHWICK OF THE EMERSON 
COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 


My Dear Mr. Southwick, — In behalf of 
the members of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, the president and mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees wish to ex- 
press to you and your efficient corps of 
actors their warm appreciation of your ex- 
cellent performance in aid of their cause. 

The expressions of approbation have been 
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universal, and the opinion is unanimously ex- 
pressed that the performance was without 
a flaw; that such smoothness in presenta- 
tion and general excellence in all the parts 
is seldom seen on the regular stage. 

Again permit us to express our sincere 
thanks, and believe us, 

Yours most gratefully, 


MAURICE P. WHITE, Pres. © 


Jutta F. BAKER, Rec. Sec. 


Faculty Vacation Wotes. 


Professor Gilbert bade farewell to 
Emerson and started Westward on his 
summer work on May 7, having been 
engaged by the University of Minne- 
sota to put on the Senior class play at 
the Metropolitan Theatre, Minneapolis. 
There are to be two hundred and fifty 
people in the production, and it will be 
the most elaborate affair ever put on by 
the Minnesota State University. Mr. 
Gilbert will teach at the summer session 
of the Johnson School until September 
1, when he will fill a number of engage- 
ments in several of the large Western 
cities before returning to Boston. 


During Dean Southwick’s trip ex route 
to the Pacific Coast this month he will lec- 
ture at Middletown and Oneonta, N. Y.; 
Akron, Coshocton, and Columbus, O. ; 
Chicago, Ill.; Waukesha and Madison, 
Wis.; Fulton and Nevada, Mo.; Denver 
and Colorado Springs, Col.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah ; — and on his return journey 
will speak at Miller, So. Dak., and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., arriving at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., in time for the opening of the 
Southern section of the Summer School, 
on June 22, 


Two members of the Faculty, Miss 
Chamberlin and Miss Tatem, go abroad 
this summer for travel and study. They 
sailed on S.S. Fin/and for Antwerp May 
23, and will be gone four months. Their 
itinerary includes Holland, Belgium, the 
Rhine, Switzerland, Paris, London; 
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while time will be given to study along 
lines of their college work in Paris, Lon- 
don, and Oxford. At the eleventh hour 
Miss Eva Unsell, of the Senior class 
of 1903, received a telegram from her 
father allowing her tomake one of Miss 
Chamberlin’s trio. 


HA Glance at Emerson College Library. 
Sts Condition and Fts Weeds, 


During the year just completed the 
usefulness of the college library has been 
increased in several ways. By preserv- 
ing the charge slips it has been possible 
to keep an almost accurate account of ° 
the number of books taken home by the 
students from month to month, A com- 
parison of records at the beginning of 
the college year with those of the latter 
part of the second semester shows nearly 
a doubling in the number of books taken 
out. 

The institution of the reserve shelves 


_has been a success. On these shelves 


have been placed each week books re- 
ferred to by the teachers of the various 
courses in literature, and also all those 
known by the librarian to be suitable for 
collateral reading in such courses. These 
books, being on open shelves, could be 
consulted at any time when the room was 
not in use for class work. 

An attempt at a more systematic ar- 
rangement of books has been made. In 
this work the librarian faced difficulties, 
some of which cannot be overcome till 
the books are renumbered. Fiction has 
been placed in one case, and all shelves 
labelled with typewritten slips giving the 
name of the department to which books, 
on the shelf belong. 

It has always been difficult to induce 
the students to return books promptly. 
Every form of suasion having proved in- 
effectual, this year for the first time a 
fine of five (5) cents per day has been 
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charged on books retained longer than 
twenty-four hours or from Saturday till 
Tuesday morning. The result has been 
eminently satisfactory. While the libra- 
rian has endeavored to use tact in de- 
manding payment of fines, most delin- 
quents have paid willingly and invariably 
acknowledged the justice of the rule. The 
fine system makes more work for the / 
brarian, but it would be unfortunate to 
return to the former method another 
year. The imposing of a fine in no small 
number of instances has caused the de- 
linquent and others to evince a decided 
respect for the library as a working force 
in the College. 

Fines collected for the year amount to 
$2.35. 

The card catalogue is well under way, 
but as it was commenced late on account 
of the assistants not being selected for 
some time after the opening of the col- 


lege year, the work is still far from com- 


pleted. About 750 cards have been used 
thus far, making the books catalogued 
375 in round numbers. It is a matter of 
deep regret to the present librarian that 
this work has not been completed under 
her supervision. It is difficult for one per- 
son to take up the unfinished work of an- 
other and understand fully method and 
plan. 

A few new books have been received 
this year. “The Century Book of Names” 
and a new Biblical encyclopedia have 
been presented by classes, while grad- 
uates, students, and friends have made 
several individual gifts. This brings us 
to a consideration of the needs of the 
library, needs which seem imperative. 
More shelf-room, especially deep shelves 
suitable for encyclopzdias and large ref- 
erence-books, is needed. The usefulness 
of the large books is curtailed by the in- 
convenience attendant upon their use, 
while some of them are in a fair way to 
have their bindings injured by being 
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crowded on top of other books or forced 
into shelves not suited for them. This 
condition lays the library open to criti- 
cism by book-lovers and appreciative 
students. 

There are some ways in which the li- 
brary may be made a greater working 
factor in the college life. A deeper and 
more vital recognition of the library and 
familiarity with its content on the part 
of all the members of the Faculty would 
assist very materially in widening the 
scope of its power. A school year is a 
short time in which to make many inno- 
vations. At the close of a pleasant year 
the librarian finds herself in much the 
same attitude of mind as a certain Pick- 
wickian who announced himself, “ All 
right, sir! Just agoin’ to begin.” 

LotTTiE A. JONES. 


The Junior Poetics. 


In the four years’ course at Emerson 
the student realizes very early in his 
career that a great deal is expected of 
him. He is put upon honor, and made 
responsible for the daily doing of his 
best; and just as he becomes in a meas- 
ure used to living up to these demands, 
he arrives at the point in his Junior year 
at which the genial-tempered Professor 
Ward discourses to him of the “‘ Elements 
of Poetry,” and then, like that renowned 
schoolmaster, Mr. Squeers, requires him 
to put into practice the principles he has 
been slowly spelling out. 

Some specimens of this practice work 
are to be found elsewhere in the pages 
of this magazine, and are presented in 
their original form, untouched by any 
desecrating marks of the blue pencil. 
Let us hope that some of these newly 
discovered poets will persevere in the 
practice of their art until they win recog- 
nition from the world outside the col- 
lege walls. 
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To the Members of ‘03. 


As president of ’03 I desire to express 
the extreme surprise and deep gratitude 
which I felt upon receiving the beautiful 
gift which was handed to me on Class- 
day. If I had known what the dainty 
white parcel tied with its orange ribbons 
contained, and the words accompanying 
it, my heart would have been too full to 
have conducted the remainder of the 
exercises in a seemly fashion. But luck- 
ily I did not examine my treasures until 
after the program was concluded. Then, 
indeed, was I bowed down with humility 
and thankfulness to find that my serv- 
ices had called forth such an expression 
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Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held in the parlors of 
the Quincy House just preceding the 
annual banquet. The meeting was called 
to order at 5.30 P.M., by the president, 
Charles W. Kidder. The secretary-treas- 
urer’s reports were read and adopted, 
and then followed the reading of a re- 
port just received from Mrs. Susie R. 
Emerson concerning that part of the 
Building Fund for which Dr. Emerson 
has been trustee. This report, together 
with a brief one from Mr. Sherman as 
custodian of subsequent sums, complete 
the accounting begun at an earlier meet- 
ing in the year, and are printed in full in 
another column. A summary of the 
four statements now in the hands of 
the Alumni Association is as follows: 


Dean Southwick’s report $1,295. 32 
Mrs. Emerson’s report 2,082. 27 
Mr. Sherman’s report 841. 74 
Mr. Armstrong’s report 6. 63 

Giving a total of $4,225. gO 
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of appreciation — nevertheless, I cannot 
help wishing I had done more to deserve 
your love and trust. I can only say that 
as a class you have created your own 
success, and by reason of the heartiest 
cooperation have made the duties of 
your officers easy and pleasant to per- 
form. Let us hope that the old bonds of 
unity and harmony will endure just so 
long as any two members of ’03 survive 
the trials and tribulations of this “ mun- 
dane institute.” 
With affectionate and fraternal greet- 
ings to one and all, I remain, 
Loyally yours, 
HELENA M. RICHARDSON. 


Hotes, 


President Kidder then suggested the 
advisability of establishing some central 
board or committee who should be re- 
sponsible for the custody of these sums. 

Mrs. Sherman moved that the sums 
be collected and that the Advisory Board 
of the Emerson College of Oratory be 
made trustees of the Fund. After some 
discussion, the measure was adopted. 

After the reading of a communication 
from Mrs. Emerson expressing the wish 
to be relieved of the money now in her 
charge, it was voted that since the Ad- 
visory Board cannot meet again until 
fall, Mr. Eldridge, treasurer of Emerson 
College ot Oratory, should be empowered 
to receive the money and deposit it in a 
savings-bank until such time as he may 
transfer it to the Advisory Board. 

Then followed the annual election of 
officers: for president, Charles Winslow 
Kidder, ’89; for vice-president, Mary L. 
Sherman, ’93; for secretary-treasurer, 
Priscilla C. Puffer, ’98; as members of 
the Executive Board, Phineas P. Field, 
’83, Jessie E. Southwick, ’85, Lilia E. 
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Smith, ’89, Walter B. Tripp, ’89, Maud 
Gatchell Hicks, ’93, Edith Whitmore, 
’93, Charles W. Paul, ’97, Theresa Kid- 
der, ’98, Stella Ripley McKenzie, ’o2, 
and Helena M. Richardson, ’o3. 

The transaction of all business being 
completed, the meeting was adjourned, 
and the members were free to turn their 
attention to the social and festive features 
of the evening. The season of ’o02—’03 
has proved a most enjoyable and in- 
structive one to all who have been able 
to participate in the monthly meetings, 
and pleasant anticipations for the coming 
year have been awakened. Much praise 
should be accorded those who have so 
successfully carried through the pro- 
grams in their charge, for they have set 
a standard which it will never do to fall 
behind. 


The Building Fund. 


[The final reports in regard to the separate amounts 
of the Building Fund held in trust by various officers 
interested in the early Association have been received 
and read before the annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation. That the accounting for the same which has 
already been begun in these columns may be completed 
for the information of our readers, we present them 
herewith. The summary of all reports now in hand is 
contained in the account of the annual meeting, to be 
found in another column. For the previous reports re- 
fer to page 92, No. 3, Vol. x1.— Ep.] 

BARNESVILLE, Ga., April 6, 1903. 
To the Executive Committee of the Emerson 
College of Oratory Alumni Association : 
The note in which your secretary re- 
quested a statement of the amount due 
the Building Fund reached me in Den- 
ver, en route for California. Having no 
account-books with me, I could but wait 
until our return before sending a state- 
ment, and wrote to your secretary to this 
effect, saying I would make out a state- 
ment immediately upon our return to 
Boston. 
Our absence being longer than ex- 
pected, data relative to the Fund has 
been forwarded me, and it is with pleas- 


ure that I send the following report. 
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In the spring of 1887, there was con- 
tributed by the students of the College 
the sum of two hundred dollars ($200.00). 
As the beginning of a Building Fund this 
sum was placed in the hands of President 
Emerson. 

In the spring of 1890 the Alumni As- 
sociation, which was organized May 3, 
1889, with great enthusiasm arranged for 
a concert to be given in Tremont Tem- 
ple for the purpose of adding to this 
Fund. The proceeds of this concert, 
amounting to nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ($950.00), were placed in my hands. 

This same year a picture was donated 
to the Fund by Mr. Folsom, a staunch 
friend of the College, who had an art 
studio in Wesleyan Building. Thirty- 
eight dollars ($38.00) were realized from 
the sale of this painting. 

A year later there was an effort made 
to raise money by selling shares and giv- 
ing coupons in the interest of the Fund, 
but only a small amount was paid, the 
entire sum handed me being two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars ($260.00). 

During the college year of 1891 and 
1892, an entertainment was given in 
Berkeley Hall by some members of the 
class of ’92. The proceeds of the enter- 
tainment, amounting to one hundred 
and seventy-three dollars and fifty cents 
($173.50), were placed in my care. 

During the summer and fall of 1892 
there came to me in small amounts from 
various contributors the sum of fifty-one 
dollars ($51.00). 

These different amounts were invested 
at the rate of 4 per cent, 44 per cent, and 
5 per cent as soon after having been re- 
ceived as perfectly safe investments could 
be found. 

On Nov. 6, 1895, principal and inter- 
est amounted to two thousand and twenty- 
five dollars and four cents ($2,025.04). 
At this date Dean Southwick was made 
trustee for one-half this sum; namely, 
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one thousand and twelve dollars and fifty- 
two cents ($1,012.52). 

Since this division Nov. 6, 1895, I de- 
posited in Boston banks the sum of 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00). This rep- 
resented various small amounts which 
were handed me by different individuals, 
including proceeds of entertainments 
given that fall. 

There has also recently been a settle- 
ment of the Proctor Scholarship estab- 
lished by Miss Lydia Phoenix of the class 
of 1891. ‘This scholarship was trans- 
ferred to the Building Fund at the time 
of the sale of shares in 1891. Six hun- 
dred and two dollars and ten cents 
($602.10) were due the Building Fund 
at the time of the transfer of the College 
to Dean Southwick. 

The sum of one thousand and twelve 
dollars and fifty-two cents ($1,012.52) 
still held by me in trust was invested 
for seven and one-half years at 5 per 
cent, the interest to date of writing being 
three hundred and seventy-three dollars 
and fifty-two cents ($373.52). This, to- 
gether with seventy-five dollars, and in- 
terest amounting to nineteen dollars and 
thirteen cents ($19.13), makes the sum 
of fourteen hundred and eighty dollars 
and seventeen cents ($1,480.17), which, 
added to six hundred and two dollars 
and ten cents ($602.10), makes the sum 
total of two thousand and eighty-two dol- 
lars and twenty-seven cents ($2,082.27) 
which I now hold as due the Emerson 
College Building Fund. 


Amount received and interest: 


In 1887, $200.00 
Interest on same, 73.58 
In 1890, 988.00 
Interest on same, 196.81 
In 1891, 260,00 
Interest on same, 46.07 
In 1892, 224.50 
Interest on same, 36.08 


Principal and Interest divided with 


Dean Southwick, Nov. 6, 1895, $2,025.04 
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Amount invested : 


In 1895, $1,012.52 
Interest on same, 373-52 
In 1895, 75.00 
Interest on same, 19.13 
Principal and Interest to April 6, 
1903, $1,480.17 
Proctor Scholarship, 602.10 
$2,082.27 


Most respectfully, 
SusiE R. EMERSON. 


Mr. Sherman, former corresponding 
secretary of the College, writes: 


Dear Mr. Kidder,— The amount of 
money in my hands on account of Emerson 
College Building Association is as follows: 


Principal, $676. 12 
Interest, 165. 62 
Total $841. 74 


Yours very truly, 
E. E. SHERMAN. 


Personals, 

Jennie Folsom Morrill, ’99, gave a 
dramatic recital of “ Hamlet ” in Chick- 
ering Hall, Boston, last month, which 
was very well received. 


Blanche L. Keating, ’96, has been 
retained in her chair of Oratory and 
Physical Culture at the Girls’ Classical 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., for the fol- 
lowing year. 


Frederick H. Koch, ’03, made a tour 
of the principal Maine cities recently in 
his “ Taming of the Shrew” and other 
dramatic impersonations, and won some 
glowing press notices. 


Robert H. Burnham,-’o1, has charge 
of the Department of Public Speaking 
in Marietta College, Marietta, O., and 
has already made himself an indispen- 
sable factor in the college dramatic 
events. 
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Lettie Kingsley, ’93, has had a busy 
season in Brockton, Mass., giving class 
and private lessons in elocution and 
physical culture, besides directing a very 
successful series of entertainments. 


Anna M. Ray, ’oo, is to have charge 
of the Department of Oratory in Buchtel 
College, Akron, O., next year; and for 
the third season teaches in the Univer- 
salist Assembly, Rome City, Ind., this 
summer. 


Emily A. Clark, ’89, of Concord, N. H., 
has been successfully lecturing the past 
season before women’s clubs on ‘ Con- 
cerning Fossils; or, Some Wonders of 
Geology.” ‘The lectures are illustrated 
by means of specimens, and have been 
very popular, winning for their author 
extended press notices. 


Fred Winslow Adams, Spl., ’o1, has 
just completed the first year of his pas- 
torate at Schenectady, N. Y., having 
spent his previous services in the minis- 
try at Brooklyn, N. Y., Yalesville and 
New Haven, Conn. His magnetic per- 
sonality has made him a great success 
in his chosen field of work. 


William J. H. Strong, ’99, Professor 
of Oratory and Expression at the Uni- 
versity of Wooster, Wooster, O., has 
resigned his position in that institution 
and also declined a call to a professor- 
ship in Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., in 
order to enter business, He is at pres- 
ent partner in the America Heating Co., 
Rockford, Ill., and president of the 
America Co., manufacturers, in the same 
city. 

Frances Tobey, ’00, has had a most 
successful season of work and play in 
Denver, Col. New opportunities for 
literary achievements have offered them- 
selves, and much social attention has 
been accorded her. She has delivered 
addresses before the Colorado Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists, the Denver Teach- 
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ers’ Club, The Press Club of Denver, 
and is to appear before the National 
Convention of Elocutionists, which holds 
its annual meeting in Denver the com- 
ing month. 


Miss Edith M. Whitmore, ’93, is con- 
ducting a woman’s department in the 
Saturday issue of the Lynn Lvening 
JVews and has recently become associa- 
ted editorially with Zhe Club Calendar, 
a bright magazine devoted to the doings 
of clubs and societies. She has also had 
articles in What Women Should Know, 
a magazine devoted to all lines of wom- 
en’s work, and several other periodicals. 
The Women’s Protective Association of 
North America recently elected Miss 
Whitmore national secretary, and she has 
given several lectures on the subject of 
hygiene and food, as well as on literature 
and art. 


Ethel MacDiarmid, ’oo, has lately been 
distinguishing herself, as the following 
extract from a correspondent’s letter will 
show : 

‘“‘ Despite ‘ prophesyings with accents 
terrible’ that Macbeth was beyond the 
scope of amateurs and would n’t ‘take,’ 
the students of Grove City College, 
Penn., recently undertook and carried to 
a triumphant issue the great production 
of that great tragedy. The great success 
of the play was due to the tireless 
and efficient coaching of Miss Ethel 
MacDiarmid, E. C. O. 1g00, whose 
energy knew no such word as f-a-i-l. 
With the exception of Mrs, Ritchey, 
E. C. O. ’94, the entire cast was from 
the student body; but so thoroughly 
saturated did they become that Shake- 
spearian phrases became the common 
language of morning greetings and even 
of ‘slumbery agitation.’ The play was 
fully and accurately staged and cos- — 
tumed. The Grove City Heraéd said, 
‘One of the rarest treats ever heard in 
Grove City.’ President Ketler, a lifelong 
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Shakepeare student, said, ‘I confess I 


trembled when I heard you had under- 


taken ‘‘ Macbeth.” I was afraid of rant 
ing. But there was none. It was natural 
and true.’ Even the croakers have con- 
firmed Miss MacDiarmid’s Emersonian 
doctrine: ‘It pays to work on the best 
literature.’ ”’ 


Frank J. Stowe, ’95, is to be the Dean 
of the newly instituted College of Ora- 
tory in the Cumberland University, at 
Lebanon, Tenn. Dean Stowe will be 
assisted by a faculty of six teachers, and 
the scope of the new college is broad, 
as the following clipping from the Cum- 
berland Weekly will show : 


The purpose of this institution, as given 
‘out by the Dean, is to furnish a course of 
instruction such as will thoroughly prepare 
the student for the public professions. This 
school will meet'a need long felt in the South, 
and in this respect, as in many others, Cum- 
berland University is second to no other 
institution of learning. The aim is to de- 
velop the individuality of the student in the 
study of the masters of literature, and, by 
drill in dramatic interpretation and ex- 
position, to make more practical the theories 
of classical study. 

A psychological laboratory will be opened 
especially for students of this school, and, 
when completed, the new chapel will be 
used as the Hall of Oratory. 

The course of study pursued will be broad 
and as complete as any of the professional 
oratory schools in the East. The degree of 
Bachelor of Oratory will be conferred on all 
graduates who complete the course — out- 
lined as follows: 

(1) Principles of Oratory; (2) Voice Cul- 
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ture; (3) Physical Culture; (4) Theory of 
Oratory; (5) Extemporaneous Oratory; (6) 
Forensic Oratory; (7) Dramatic Oratory; 
(8) Artistic Oratory, Elocution; (9) Oratory 
and Orators; (10) Teachers’ Course; (11) 
History; (12) Literature; (13) English Bible; 
(14) Language; (15) Philosophy; (16) Gen- 


_ eral Science. 


The President is very fortunate in secur- 
ing as Dean of this school Professor Stowe, 
now connected with the University as Pro- 
fessor of English Bible and Practical Ora- 
tory. The Dean-elect is especially qualified 
by talent and education for this work, hav- 
ing since his childhood pursued the study in 
which he is now a' master. Born in Illinois, 
Professor Stowe early went to Boston, where 
he took advantage of the classical in- 
fluences of. the city, and here, in 1895, re- 
ceived a diploma from the noted Emerson 
College of Oratory. As a student in this 
institution, Professor Stowe’s career is re- 
plete with honors. He was active in all 
college enterprises and became business 
manager of the college magazine, after 
effecting its organization. Later he was 
leader of the Debating Team that first scored 
victory over the University of Boston, and 
in 1806 delivered the class oration, having 
completed in this year the postgraduate 
work. Before leaving college he was repeat- 
edly called upon to deliver lectures, and 
became well known in bureau circles. After 
graduation Professor Stowe taught in 
Waynesburg College, and while there be- 
came a member of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, in whose ministry he has 
since served. 

In 1897 the Theological Seminary of 
Cumberland University called him to the 
chair of Oratory, and last year the Literary 
School secured his services for a few courses 
in Oratory and as Assistant to the chair of 
Literature. 


To G. A. D. 


OLIVE RUSK, ’04. 


Tuy Friendship, which so sweet I hold to-day, 
Grows strong, and to the quiet moments brings 
Sweet thoughts of thee, which never stay, but wing 
On, on to Love. I dream of thee alway 

At night, and in the morn I wake and say, 

Thou still art here, O Friendship, never more 
Am I bereft of thee. My life grows bright 


And broadens wide amid thy sheltering ray. 
And so thy friendship ever comes to screen 
Me from the deep despair which else would part 
Me from my peace. And so, while pass the hours 


Of discord and dismay — calm and serene 
Thou com’st to me to light my weary heart, 
O Friendship, with thy sweet and gracious powers. 
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The Magazine Association, 


TuHE elections to the Magazine Board 
from each of the classes for the year is 
now completed, and the personnel of the 
working fraternity is made up of editors, 
managers, and class representatives ac- 
cording to the official heading on this 
Same page. The good work is ready 
to go on. Any suggestions or offers of 


assistance may be made through the 
Class Representatives. Each class is 
requested to cooperate with their repre- 
sentative, that the department of College 
News and Student Helps may be inter- 
estingly alive; and to this end items of 
news or general interest, or requests for 
some special feature, may be handed at 
any time to the members of the Board. 
So please meet us half-way, both in pre- 
paring and reading our publication. 


ad 


The Wational Art Theatre Society, 


There is a society of men and women, 
which has its active headquarters in New 
York City, earnestly interested in pro- 
moting the higher welfare of the drama, 
in its art aspect and in its national aspect. 
Funds are being gathered together for 
the establishment of an endowed theatre, 
and the society has many committees 
actively at work in spreading the aims 
and objects of the association. A manual 
or Blue Book of the society is to be issued 
from the press next month. Besides this 
are published a regular bulletin and many 
pamphlets. 

Thinking that some knowledge of the 
purposes of the society may be interest- 
ing to our readers, we offer elsewhere in 
our columns a reprint of a brief article 
which appeared in the 7heatre Magazine 
of February, 1903. 


ad 


FA Class Register, 


It has been suggested that some steps 
should be taken towards making up an 
official list or record of class colors and 
class calls which have been adopted by 
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the classes graduated in previous years 
from this institution. Such a record 
should undoubtedly be filed with the Col- 
lege Registrar, always available for ref- 
erence at any time. This arrangement 
would be a great help to each incoming 
Freshman class when the question of 
adopting class colors is on the tapis, and 
conflict or repetition would be avoided 
as far as possible. 

The authentic list of colors and calls 
will be published in the MaGaziInE just 
as soon as it can be completed. 

Therefore, wherever this announce- 
ment may fall under the eyes of any mem- 
ber of the now widely scattered classes, 
we trust that from their ever-busy lives 
they will spare a moment in which to sit 
down and write their own contributory 
scrap of information to fill out the de- 
sired list. 

ad 


BF Subscription foea. 


From personal experience we know 
how hard it is to get the contents of the 
college magazine read and digested in 
time to send our copy off home before the 
news is stale; and we are well aware how 
anxious the family and friends are to 
know of college doings. Following this 
line of thought comes a suggestion: Why 
not induce the family at home to sub- 
scribe? 

In doing this they would have the news 
of all that is going on at Emerson at first 
hand: a clear report of the lectures, so- 
rority news, Faculty news, and general 
student news. We could take our leisure 
to read the Macazine then, feeling that 
we were not robbing those at home of 
the items which are of such vital impor- 
tance to them, for we would know that 
each month they would receive their copy 
as soon, almost, as we had ours. 

Suggest this to them! You will see 
how eagerly they will adopt the idea. 
After all, it is easier for the student to be 
from home than for the home folks to 


have the student absent, and every link 
that connects makes the distance less. 


ad 


A Child Study. 


The camera has come to be a great 
aid in the study of bodily expression, 
since it can catch and fix with a single 
sun-ray the most fleeting shadow of a 
thought as it sweeps across the physical 
being. Our frontispiece this month gives 
us one of these transient moments caught 
and held in permanent form. The dainty 
participators in this first dancing-lesson 
are unconsciously revealing to our ob- 
serving eye their differing mental at- 
titudes by the related activity of their 
physical agents. Here is a good chance 
for the students of gesture and imperson- 
ation to get out their note-books and pen- 
cils, and make comparison between eyes, 
lips, head, arms, legs, feet, and torso of 
each of the unconscious little models. 
Here is a lesson to be learned of the re- 
lation of ‘parts to the whole,” and 
“parts to parts”’ as well. 

Send your analyses and the reflections 
resulting therefrom to the editor, and the 
best of the papers submitted shall be 
presented in the following issue of the 
MaGaZINE; and for the very best inter- 
pretation, based upon the laws of gesture 
as we know them, one year’s subscrip- 


tion. 
a 


. B. 

Apology must be offered for an error 
in the last issue of the MacGazIne which 
crept into its pages by an unintentional 
oversight. On page 21, in the Study Out- 
line Department, there appeared an ex- 
cellent analysis of the character of Cor- 
delia in ‘‘ King Lear,” from which the 
author’s name was omitted. The paper 
should have been credited to Miss Thelma 
MacClellan, ’03. It is greatly to our re- 
gret that such a mistake should have 
occurred, and we hasten to make such 
amends as lie in our power. 
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Wibat a Wational Hrt Theatre Means. 


UNDER the titles National Theatre, Ideal 
Theatre, Endowed Theatre, the project 
has been widely discussed of a playhouse 
whereat the best of the living drama may 
be fitly presented to the American pub- 
lic, wherein native genius in authorship 
and acting may be fostered, and where 
these things may be done under condi- 
tions that would make it a permanent in- 
stitution, a great school of dramatic art, 
and a great theatre independent of the 
ordinary risks of management. 

So wide has been the support given to 
the idea in the world of art and letters 
during the past five years that it would 
be a far easier task to count the ob- 
jectors, if they would stand up to be 
counted, which is doubtful, than to give 
the names of all those who have written 
and spoken in earnest approval of it. 

The benefit to American art, the ad- 
vance in dramatic standards through the 
entire country on the part of the army of 
playgoers, the winning to that army of 
the hundreds of thousands who now dis- 
dain the theatre for a thing of low mor- 
als, its educational value to the younger, 
—all these have been repeatedly ad- 
_ vanced with thought and vigor, even with 
eloquence. 

And a hundred times has it been 
pointed out that great examples of its 
efficacy are many in Europe. The Théatre 
Francais in Paris, the Royal Theatre in 
Berlin, and the Burg Theatre in Vienna 
are monuments that can be pointed to in 
proof of the triumph of the idea; namely, 
its actual materialization. 

Representative Meiers has introduced 
a resolution into Congress with that ques- 
tion in mind. His idea isa great State 
Endowed Theatre in Washington, the 
legislative capital of the country. The 
majority of thoughtful writers on the sub- 
ject have advocated a theatre privately 


endowed, rather than one supported by 
the state. In this age of great giving 
they are fain to see the National Theatre 
built and endowed by private munifi- 
cence, at a single stroke of the pen. 
They reflect that one rich citizen in “the 
giving vein” could with a million do it 
all, and they wonder, when it is morally 
and artistically such a splendid thing to 
do, that it has not been done. No finer 
gift, no more valid claim upon enduring 
fame than it would secure to the donor, 
can well be imagined. 

The potential donor must be a man 
who not only thinks for himself in all 
things, but who has the gift of looking 
away from the trodden path of charity to 
find a new and noble issue for his own 
benevolence. 

When it is fully realized, as it will be, 
that such a theatre, with its greatly in- 
creased necessities, cannot exist without 
an endowment that will at least put it on 
a level with commercial ventures, the 
rich and well-to-do will vie with each 
other in so endowing it. Nor can any re- 
turn from those ordinary forms of expan- 
sion of the heart which we call philan- 
thropy mean more acute pleasure to the 
donor who will share in the upbuilding 
of such a theatre. Let a man found a 
hospital, he is most unlikely ever to have 
the poor pleasure of filling one of its 
beds; he will lie sick at home. Let him 
found a library, he cannot read all its 
books ; in fact, he will buy his own read- 
ing and read elsewhere. If he builds or 
helps to build a great National Art The- 
atre he will not only know that he has 
conferred a great boon on hundreds of 
thousands, but he can see them enjoying 
it to the full and share their joy in see- 
ing every great, beautiful play that graces 
its boards. 

There is much natural timidity to be 
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overcome among the people who might 
be expected, from the strength of their 
advocacy, to take a prominent part in the 
opening movement. They fear to be 
thought self-seekers. But a beginning 
had to be made. The author of plays 
took the matter in hand. A carefully 
chosen committee from the American 
Dramatists’ Club, which numbers more 
than four-fifths of the producing play- 
wrights of the country, began the organ- 
ization for the purpose, and after much 
thoughtful deliberation and investigation 
formulated a plan which, it is believed, 
would not only give the proposed National 
Art Theatre the character of a metro- 
politan institution, in the sense that its 
Board of Directors would also represent 
the leading interests of the metropolis, 
but would also constitute a guarantee 
that the promoters of the National Art 
Theatre had no selfish or ulterior motives, 
but were actuated only by a love for the 
dramatic art in its purest and highest 
form and by interest in the public good. 
This plan is as follows: ; 

1. To construct and maintain by pri- 
vate endowment and personal subscrip- 
tion in New York a modern theatre of 
American type devoted to the advance- 
ment of American dramatic and theatric 
art, the chief object being to present wor- 
thy American plays whenever they can 
be secured, the repertory also to include 
the classic and standard plays, American 
and foreign. 

2. That the endowment and mainte- 
nance of a conservatory of acting and the 
theatric arts should ultimately be part of 
the plan. 

3. That the theatre be chartered un- 
der the title of the “ National Art The- 
atre, New York,” and be managed by an 
American director, preferably an actor- 
manager, chosen for a set term by the 
Board of Directors, who should also 
name a reading committee for the selec- 
tion of new American plays. 


4. That the Board of Directors should 
consist of fifteen gentlemen, who should 
be chosen as follows: 

Three by the American Dramatists’ 
Club, representing American dramatic 
authorship. 

One by Columbia University, as repre- 
sentative of learning. 

Three by the Federated Art Society, 
representing Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. 

One by the Author’s Club, representa- 
tive of Literature. 

One by the Bar Association, represent- 
ative of the profession of Law. 

One by the Chamber of Commerce, 
representative of the business interests 
of the metropolis. 

The five remaining to be chosen by 
the ten directors selected above, as fol- 
lows: one representative of the art of 
acting, ome representative of the art of 
music, ¢#ree unconnected with any of the 
foregoing interests, but men of public 
spirit and devoted to the idea of estab- 
lishing a National Art Theatre. 

5. That the trustees, whose office 
would be the holding and disbursing of 
the funds of the institution, should con- 
sist of five members chosen by the Board 
of Directors from among their own num- 
ber, or other persons of responsibility 
and standing in the community. 

Vacancies in the Board of Directors 
or Board of Trustees, arising from death, 
resignation, or inability to perform their 
duties, should be filled by the remaining 
members of the Board of Directors at 
their next succeeding meeting after the 
official announcement of such vacancy. 


The whole playgoing world must bene- 


fit by the movement. A raising of dra- 
matic ideals will mean much to the the- 
atres as they are at present. The com- 
mercial theatre at its very worst only goes 
with the tide; at its very best it often 
fails of profit, because the absence of 
such a force as a National Art Theatre 
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would exert leaves it without an audience. 
No longer would be heard the wail which 
has so often gone up: “I gave them re- 
fined art and they would not come.” The 
National Art Theatre should change all 
that. Think what French art would be 
without the upholding, steadying, constant 
force exercised on public taste by the 
Théatre Frangais! Not only do the best 
French actors spring from the Conserva- 


Conversation as a Means 


Great and important as are the uses of 
conversation described by me in a former 
paper, there is another more practical 
benefit from it, of which I wish to speak 
in this article; viz., as a help to worldly 
advancement, or success in life. First, 
there is the advantage to be derived from 
the understandings of other men in the 
exercise of our own. Every man in a so- 
cial circle has his strong point — his 
special subject, on which he is at home, 
and better qualified to speak than any 
one else. No individual, however acute 
or strong-minded, can sift and probe to 
the bottom of a subject so effectually as 
the minds of many men converged on 
it, and looking at it from different points 
of view. 

Daniel Webster, who, if any man could 
do so, might have trusted his own un- 
aided judgment in forming an opinion or 
deciding a question, had, nevertheless, 
great faith in the aid to be derived from 
conversation. ‘In my education,” he 
once said to Charles Sumner, ‘“‘I have 
found that conversation with the intel- 
ligent men I have had the good fortune 
to meet has done more for me than books 
ever did; for I learn more from them in 
a talk of half an hour than I could pos- 
sibly learn from their books. Their 
minds, in conversation, come into inti- 
mate contact with my own mind; and I 
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tory and from the stage of the Frangais, 
but the attainment of the honor of pro- 
duction in the House of Moliére is the 
highly sought artistic accolade of the 
French dramatist. And our actors have 
shown their sense of this truth: that a 
great stage devoted to the constant pres- 
entation of great plays will be the cyno- 
sure of the stage artists of America.— 
The Theatre Magazine. 


of Worldly Hdvancement. 


absorb certain secrets of their power, 
whatever may be its quality, which I could 
not have detected in their books. Con- 
verse, converse, CONVERSE with living men 
face to face, and mind to mind, for that is 
one of the best sources of knowledge.” 
The great English philosopher, John 
Locke, held a similar view. When asked 
how he had contrived to amass such an 
amount of knowledge as he possessed, he 
replied that he attributed what little he 
knew to his not being ashamed to ask for 
information, and to a rule he had adopted 
of conversing with all classes of men, 
chiefly on subjects connected with their 
daily professions or pursuits. 

As a means of introduction to other 
men or women whom, on account of their 
intelligence, stores of experience and 
knowledge, position, or influence, it may 
be desirable to know, a few well-chosen 
words —the manly yet deferential and 
conciliatory expression of an opinion, 
an acute criticism of a recent book, pub- 
lic speech, or painting, or the witty de- 
fence of a sport or pastime —are worth 
more to a young man than any personal 
advantages or the strongest letters of in- 
troduction. Hundreds of young men and 
women owe a great success in life almost 
wholly to their conversational tact and 
power. A young woman with fascinating 
conversational gifts will always carry 
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away the palm, in the long run, from the 
possessor of a beautiful face, or the most 
brilliant pianist or vocalist that cannot 
chat charmingly. Though men are sup- 
posed to succeed in life by professional 
knowledge and skill only, or by their 
acquaintance with the secrets of finance 
and trade, yet it is as often, perhaps, by 
their social qualities, by their cunning or 
agreeable ways of putting things, or their 
arts of persuasion, and not by their more 
solid merits, that they make their way to 
the front. 

We often wonder at the orator’s power 
in persuading men to adopt his opin- 
ions and to pursue a line of policy to 
which they have been bitterly opposed; 
but great as his power confessedly is, it 
is not by such artillery, but by the close, 
personal, hand-to-hand encounter of con- 
versation, that, in the great multitude of 
cases, the prejudices of men are dis- 
lodged and they are lead to adopt opin- 
ions that before were hateful. Conversa- 
tion means far more than a bare expres- 
sion of opinions; it is a commerce of the 
eye and lip, as well as an interchange of 
ideas. It is, at times, a fence of the wits, 
—a duel of intellects; there are thrusts 
and parries, nimble brain-shiftings, quick 
movements of the fancy; retreats upon 
the memory, strategic advances of the 
argument. It is there that the death- 
grapple takes place, that the home-thrust 
is given. Professor John S. Hart, in an 
admirable address on ‘“ The Mistakes of 
Educated Men,” has rightly said that the 
distinguishing character of conversation 
is that it is strictly a cooperative act, and 
hence arises much of its subtle power. 
It is not talking at a man, but talking 
with him. “It is getting him to talk. It 
is bringing yourself adroitly within the 
lines of his defences, so that, if you are 
really the stronger man of the two, there 
is no chance of his escape. In the familiar 
play of private conversation a man of 
skilful address and ready wit can quite 
disarm suspicion, and may so mix up the 


various thoughts suggested that those 
he is dealing with hardly know which 
thoughts are his and which are theirs, 
and adopt often as the suggestions of 
their own minds what have been really 
the adroit promptings of his.” 

Did my space permit, I might name a 
score of men in the world’s history who 
have manifested this power in a remark- 
able degree; but I can speak of but two. 
One was the Duke of Marlborough, 
England’s great captain, who led the al- 
lied armies in a succession of brilliant 
victories over the French. His address 
was so fascinating as to dissolve fierce 
jealousies and animosities and beguile 
the subtlest diplomacy of its arts. His 
bewitching smile and winning tongue, 
not less than his sword, swayed the des- 
tinies of empire. By his matchless power 
of persuasion he induced the fiery war- 
rior-king of Sweden to refuse an alliance 
with his great and importunate suitor, 
Louis the Fourteenth; and by the same 
charm of manner he kept together the 
members of the grand alliance against 
France, and directed them, in spite of 
their clashing interests, jealousies and . 
dissensions, to the main objects of the 
war. The other possessor of this extraor- 
dinary power was an American, —the 
brilliant but unprincipled Aaron Burr,— 
who, according to the testimony of all who 
ever came under his spell, as a talker 
had a bewitching power which only his 
lack of integrity prevented from raising 
him to the highest office in the gift of 
his countrymen. His fascination in face- 
to-face chats with his fellow men, the 
adroitness and subtlety with which he 
“consents bewitched,” 


‘and sexes both enchanted 

To dwell with him in thoughts or to remain 

In personal duty, following where he 
haunted,” 


has never, probably, been rivalled by any 


other American.— William Mathews in 
Success. 
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Che Hrt of Acting. 


ALFRED AYERS. 


THE actor’s task is always a simple one, 
though often difficult. It is to make 
clear and impressive certain thoughts — 
no more, no less; and all he does, he 
does to compass this one end. To make 
the thoughts intrusted to him clear and 
impressive he relies mainly on the use 
of two things, natural language (signs, 
dumb show) and artificial language (oral 
speech), but chiefly on artificial language, 
skill in the use of which he acquires by 
studying the art of delivery, by studying 
elocution, a thing that is best studied 
and best taught in the retirement of the 
closet; a thing that can be studied and 
taught successfully only in the retire- 
ment of the closet. Where else would a 
man of sense think of studying the read- 
ing, the elocution, of parts that amount to 
anything — of such parts, say, as Ham- 
let, Ophelia, Richard, Macbeth, Riche- 
lieu, lago, Desdemona, Pauline, Claude, 
and hundreds of others? 

Any gump can learn stage technique 
and the ‘“‘ business ” of a part, but there is 
only now and then a person that can, try 
as he may, learn to read really well. Let 
an actor have a good voice and read 
really well, and though he be as awkward 
and ungainly as Irving, he will be ac- 
cepted. In Irving’s case we have not 
even a good voice. 

The difficult part of the actor’s art, 
the intellectual art, the intellectual part, 
the part the Irish comedian is not likely 
to know much about — why should he? 
—is the art of reading, of speaking the 
language so as to produce the effect in- 
tended. To do this, one must have not 
only the necessary physical and mental 
requisites, but also have great industry. 
In no other way are the habits acquired 
that are imperatively necessary if one 


would play the great parts even credit- 
ably. It requires ten times as much — 
yes, twenty times as much — study and 
practice to enable one properly to speak 
the words of a great part as it does todo 
everything else one has to do in the play- 
ing of it. And there is no branch of the 
actor’s art in which proper directing is 
more necessary than in the art of getting 
the whole meaning and effect out of the 
words. No one has ever yet done it un- 
aided without first becoming proficient 
in that art called elocution. 

Elocution is simply the art of speak- 
ing language so as to get out of it all 
there is init; of speaking it so as to con- 
vey its meaning clearly and forcibly; of 
speaking it so as to produce the effect 
with it that the author intended to pro- 
duce with it. 

To do this there is but one way, and 
that way is to be natural (not common- 
place); to copy nature; to speak as we 
should speak if the thought were ours 
and the language came to us as we give 
it utterance, which is often a very diffi- 
cult thing to do. 

Elocution is a highly intellectual art, 
vastly more intellectual than even most 
persons that pretend to teach elocution 
suppose it to be; for nineteen out of 
every twenty of those that pretend to 
teach it know little or nothing about it. 
As for the rank and file of the dramatic 
profession, they know no more about it 
than does the average elocutionist, who 
often would read better if he had never 
heard that there is such a thing as elocu- 
tion. 

“The action, the movement, is the 
most important part of the art,” says Mr. 
Boucicault. This is not true; yet it is 
true that the best, the only sure way to 
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make the action appropriate and sfonta- 
neous is to proceed as the true elocution- 
ist proceeds and to cause the action to 
grow, as it were, out of the text. This is 
to begin at the bottom and work up, 
while Mr. Boucicault’s method is to begin 
at the top and work down. . 

If the reading be thoroughly good — 
especially in the playing of great parts 
— intelligent, appropriate, and conse- 
quently effective action is almost sure to 
accompany it. True, the action must be, 
in some measure, moulded in accordance 
with certain rules of art; but these rules 
are quickly learned, for they are simple 
and by no means numerous. 

If the mind goes right the body is al- 
most sure not to go wrong. 

Create the emotion by mastering the 
thought and the sentiment of the author 
and Nature requires but little aid from 
Art to furnish the expression. 

The emotion present, the aspect of the 
face, the tone of the voice, and the move- 
ment of the hands and arms will rarely 
fail to be appropriate. 

Now how would the actor go to work 
to awaken the emotion? Whence would 
he seek inspiration? Why, in the lan- 
guage of his author. He would set to 


The Value of a “ Roast.” 

If a man will carefully and dispassion- 
ately consider all the adverse criticism 
he receives and will persistently ignore 
the compliments he will in time learn 
many useful and valuable truths. 

When a man tells you that you are the 
greatest thing that ever happened, and 
the sun rises and sets in your immediate 
vicinity, he is certainly wrong, and he may 
be insincere. 

When another man tells you that you 
are absolutely the most unmitigated ass 


work to make the language of his au- 
thor produce as great an effect as possi- 
ble on himself. In doing so he would 
not only seek the whole import of the 
language, but he would also seek to dis- 
cover what pauses, what emphases, what 
inflections were required in order, in the 
utterance, to make clear the whole im- 
port, which import is all he would have 
to inspire him with the emotion he would 
express. That an actor should study the 
lines of his part at all carefully and not 
consider their vocality when properly 
spoken is unthinkable. 

The actor, then, finds the only sure 
and safe guide to appropriate and spon- 
taneous action in that kind of study that 
is strictly within the province of elocu- 
tion. 

It is the utterance that always has, 
does, and always will distinguish the 
lesser from the greater player. In the 
actor’s art there is nothing else that, by 
a very long way, is of equal importance. 
Elocution, in fact, is the source, the foun- 
tainhead, the very soul of the whole busi- 
ness, and this has been the opinion of 
the greatest actors that have ever lived. 
—Dramatic Mirror. 


that ever came down the pike, you can 
bet that he is sincere — that he believes 
what he says, and that probably there is 
some truth in it. 

It is a good, wholesome thing to ana- 
lyze aroast and find just what truth there 
is in it. 

You can’t learn anything from a com- 
pliment. A compliment only swells you 
up a little, and if you swell too far you 
are likely to burst and slop over on things. 
— Charles Austin Bates, in Printers’ 
Ink. 
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Wibat the Telepbone Reveals. 


THE peculiar way in which a telephone 
can separate the revelatory tones of a 
human voice from any subsidiary intent 
to cover up or deceive as to the speak- 
er’s true state of mind is indubitable 
proof of that doctrine of Emerson Voice 
Culture ‘The voice is the natural re- 
porter of the individual as to his bodily 
and his mental states.’’ That is, the tele- 
phone detaches the voice so completely 
from any other agents of expression, 
bodily or spiritual, that the opportunity 
for scientific observation and study is the 
very best possible. 

Think of this whenever you have occa- 
sion to talk over the telephone. Listen 
with a keenly discriminating ear to the 
elements of vocal being, as they are trans- 
mitted with uncompromising accuracy. 
If you are warm or cold, ill, tired, or 
happy, impatient, indifferent, or suspi- 
cious,— whatever quality is dominant for 
the moment, the telephone emphasizes 
the fact. It only depends on the percep- 
tions of the listener to what extent you 
are betrayed. 

A recent editorial in Harm Life says: 


The telephone reveals one’s disposition. 
It exposes amiability or the opposite traits in 
a way that leaves one no chance to recover 
the lost reputation. 

Persons who suddenly try to make their 
voices soft with amiability when they have 
learned who is speaking never deceive the 
hearer at the other end of the line. It is the 
first answer that reveals the person. 

One reason for this attitude of mind on the 
part of the person called is the interruption 


Josephine Kipling, the eldest child of 
Rudyard Kipling, was recently punished 
for telling an untruth, and went to bed 
sobbing rebelliously: ‘I think it real 
mean—so there! My pa writes great 


at the other work. It often happens that he 
or she may be absorbed in something else. 
The first tendency is, of course, to answer 
gruffly the person who does intrude at such 
a juncture. And it takes a certain amount 
of breeding to compose one’s self in order to 
answer amiably. 

Only persons who take the trouble to think 
of others will make an effort to be polite 
when they feel in quite another mood. Thus 
is the telephone at the outset a test of man- 
ners. 

It exhibits also the natural disposition. 
Persons who are always amiable and in 
gentle mood do not show that they are very 
much upset, even if they feel it, by the sud- 
den ringing of a bell which means that they 
are required. 

The telephone voice may also express 
one’s physical condition, as that is indicated 
by the nerves. Only a few months ago a man 
who had been ‘for years extremely occupied 
by his affairs and devoted only to them sud- 
denly broke down, turned out to be a phys- 
ical wreck, and had to retire from all that re- 
mained to him of life. Most of his friends 
were astonished at this sudden breakdown. 

“T knew that he was in a serious condi- 
tion long before he ever consulted me,” his 
physician said, “and I discovered his condi- 
tion from his manner of talking over the tele- 
phone. No man who answered in that irri- 
tated, peevish fashion could possibly have 
been in good health. That voice showed ex- 
hausted nerves and physique. So I am not 
surprised to hear that he has succumbed en- 
tirely to overwork.” 

Thus the telephone is a measure of dis- 
position, manners, and health. Its greatest 
value lies in the fact that it takes a person 
off guard. The rush to answer the call gen- 
erally allows little time to prepare one’s self; 
so the real mood shows itself in the first 
“Hello,” 


big whoppers and everybody thinks 
they ’re lovely, while I told just a little 
tiny story and get whipped and sent to 
bed.” 
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College Rowdyism. 


COLLEGE rowdyism is a phase of modern 
life which is rapidly becoming more and 
more noticeable. The same spirit that 
magnifies the importance of college ath- 
letics degenerates into utter vulgarity and 
ill-breeding in the thousand and one petty 
larcenies and licenses that college men 
and college women allow themselves. To 
be free, easy, and informal is to attain a 
pleasant and healthful relaxation in social 
intercourse; but nowadays there seems 
to be danger of relaxing into such loose- 
ness of morals that the line between right 
and wrong is no longer distinguishable, 
consideration of other people is a bygone 
virtue, and, to call things by their right 
names, lying and stealing are classed 
among the arts and sciences. 

Let us keep this modern blight out of 
Emerson College if we can. Just as the 
work of the College stands for all that 
is highest, purest, and noblest, so should 
the acts of its apostles be up to the same 
standard. There are times, however, 
when we forget; and one of these de- 
plorable instances, to which we must refer 
to point our moral, occurred in connection 
with the Japanese Féte given in the col- 
lege rooms during the spring semester. 
The decorations and refreshments for the 
evening, representing a nice little sum, 
were given by one individual, and the 
intention was to donate all of the imper- 
ishable material to a common “ property” 
fund for general use in connection with 
class work or socials. But alas for the 
kind intentions of the donor, the ladies (?) 
and gentlemen (?) who had enjoyed the 
evening’s hospitality stripped the place 
bare and ragged, and the things which 
might have become an encouraging nu- 
cleus of a college property-room, dedi- 
cated to the use of all, and maintained 
under the protection of all, were scat- 
tered and dissipated into useless sou- 


venirs by this ruthless swarm of human 
locusts. 

A charming hand-painted poster which 
had been presented by the artist to the 
host of the evening adorned the wall for 
all to see and enjoy — but one of the 
locust tribe, still further forgetting the 
distinction between mine and fhine, tri- 
umphantly “ pinched ” the poster, and the 
giver and the givee saw it no more. 

All of this sort of thing has been looked 
at with perverted vision so long that it 
is regarded as a good joke. Alas for the 
short-sighted vision that cannot see the 
might-have-beens in the future lost be- 
cause of the wilful destruction in the 
now! 

The larger aspect of this spirit in the 
college world has become so serious as 
to awaken the attention of educators in 
general. At an educational conference 
held in Evanston, Ill., quite recently, 
H. L. Boltwood, principal of the Evans- 
ton Township High School, criticized col- 
lege life from almost every possible view- 
point and angle, and in the course of his 
remarks a savage criticism of college ath- 
letics and college society life was the 
cause of some astonishment. His words 
certainly give food for thought. He says: 


What others call meanness, rascality, and 
cowardly brutality college men call fun. This 
idea of special class privilege reaches out- 
side of the college into the lower schools, and 


the rowdyism, vulgarity, and theft of college ~ 


men are glorified. A college athletic contest 
is too often made the excuse for gambling, 
drunkenness, theft, and open robbery, plun- 
dering restaurants, defrauding railroads, in- 
terfering with the rights of the travelling pub- 
lic, breaking up theatres, and mobbing lec- 
turers. To call pilfering spoons, dishes, sofa- 
cushions, and signs “fun” is to put on a false 
label, but it does not change the character 
of the act. College athletics and college se- 
cret societies are the special features of col- 
lege life which are injuring the secondary 
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schools. The glory of the athlete has dimmed 
the glory of the scholar. Brawn is superior 
to brain in winning renown for the college 
and the individual. The muscular dunce or 
laggard who can be kept up to a minimum 
grade of scholarship only by persistent coach- 
ing and pressure, and by much hard winking 


on the part of the Faculty, is glorified. Five 
columns of newspaper glory to a game be- 
tween Yale and Harvard; twenty lines to an 
intercollegiate debate! A great athletic vic- 
tory is made the occasion for a general de- 
bauch. Not always, but far too often. 


H. M. R. 


how to Make a Debater.* 


Pror. GEORGE B. BAKER. 


WHEN we turn our attention to the 
question of debate we approach a sub- 
ject which requires a very careful in- 
troduction and definition; because while 
we discuss many topics with one another 
daily, we do not debate formally very 
often. Instruction in the principles of 
debate is a very important part of general 
education, no matter what the specialty 
may be. The use of debate is an every- 
day use. Not a day passes but we see 
groups here and there interestedly dis- 
cussing some question of the day, each 
person, speaking with the hope of con- 
vincing his opponents. 

Formal debate has its set rules. Four 
persons are appointed to make the main 
speeches in an allotted time. Then follow 
the subsidiary speeches and then the 
summing-up — in all a very formal pro- 
ceeding which not one person in a hun- 
dred would have occasion to make use 
of once in a lifetime. But though the 
average person makes little use of for- 
mal debate, he makes every-day use of 
discussion. 

In the usual manner of offhand ar- 
gument, however, fifteen minutes of talk 
is apt to be fifteen minutes wasted. 
Neither speaker makes any effect on the 
other; whereas some definite knowledge 
of the principles of debate would have 
enabled one or the other to make some 
headway in the controversy. Knowledge 
of these principles is not to enable one 


to win intercollegiate debates, but to 
care for truth under all circumstances. 

You and I cannot avoid these kinds 
of discussions, but we should be ready 
to enter them all in the right spirit, and 
for the right purpose. There is only one 
exception, and that is a discussion on a 
subject of which one knows nothing. 
Get out of it as quickly as possible. But 
do be ready to discuss fairly and squarely 
any subject which interests you, and on 
which you have some general informa- 
tion. Would-be lawyers form the majority 
of those who take up the study of debate, 
and the relative value of the study for 
others is very little realized. 

A little study of formal debate will 
make the speaker a little less ready to 
accept too slight evidence or to pin his 
faith on general information alone. In 
its bearing on any question mere hearsay 
has no value whatever, and the trained 
mind becomes habituated to discarding 
evidence of this sort instinctively and at 
sight. But even the trained mind, or the 
mind that is undergoing training, is very 
far from accurate in matters of detail or 
mere general information, and unless 
some special interest is present to fix 
facts in the memory, or unless scientific 
observations have been made, it will 
never do to put in, or to accept, any 
evidence of a general nature whatsoever. 
For instance, in making a test of this 
principle at Harvard, twenty-three stu- 


*Brief outline of an address delivered before the students of Emerson College Nov. 5, 1903. 
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dents were carefully questioned as toa 
very definite scheme that had been out- 
lined and put into practice to secure 
representative residents in the houses 
surrounding the campus. The result of 
the interrogation, even among those men 
who had taken up their residence under 
the conditions of the scheme, showed 
that there were twenty-two different un- 
derstandings at any rate, and twenty-two 
different plans were outlined. That such 
a thing could happen in such a highly 
educated centre shows also the reason 
of so many misunderstandings in com- 
mon, every-day life. 

In all debates there must be careful 
definition of terms and premises. In a 
recent debate on the immigrant question 
one side maintained that immigration 
should be restricted because there were 
bad immigrants — at least, such was the 
final analysis of the argument. The other 
side spent its time trying to prove that 
the ‘ Lodge bill” for restriction of immi- 
gration was not a good bill. In sucha 
debate there could be no meeting of 
the sides, and no conclusion could be 
reached. 

We are too prone to speak before we 
think. Sometimes we speak from feel- 
ing merely, and sometimes with no feel- 
ing at all. To think, to feel, and to 
speak simultaneously or coincidently 
gives us the necessary combination which 
shall gain us the right to be heard. Too 
many speakers are able to sweep their 
audiences with emotion, but when all is 
said and done there is no residuum of 
thought. Whether one is speaking to 
one or to ten thousand, his problem does 
not differ. First, he must be perfectly 
clear as to what he thinks; and second, 
why he thinks it. 

We should be willing to give long and 
careful analysis to any question. First 
of all, Why is it of interest to anybody? 
Then comes the form of restriction which 
shall render the question easy of hand- 


ling. Analysis is of extremest con- 
sequence to any worker in any form of 
art. This is very much so in acting, and 
the actors of fifteen or twenty years ago 
knew how to build up a character until 
it became as an intimate friend to them. 
To-day character work in the actor’s 
hand is all sketchiness and unsatisfying. 
But to return to the matter of restricting 
the question, the true stating of a case 
conduces much to the answering of it. 
Thus it is most important to get the first 
analysis right. 

In planning the ground to be covered 
in argument, the matter should be simpli- 
fied until it can be resolved into the 
deed and the saying; that is, in so far 
as a thing can be proved to have been 
done, or to have been said. Only the 
most careful and discriminative thinking 
will accomplish this result; but the 
ultimate possibility in this respect is 
very cleverly shown in Eggleston’s 
‘“‘Graysons,’”’ where Lincoln’s defence in 
a famous murder trial narrowed itself 
down just to one statement made by the 
principal witness. In désproving this one 
statement his case was won. It is vastly 
more important to know the opposing 
side of the question than to be informed 
in a one-sided manner of the side to be 
maintained. It is very true that to speak 
in debate or discussion without this 
close analysis of the ground to be 
covered, or without as clear a knowledge 
of the opposition as of your own, the 
argument may be exciting and have a 
wide range of interest, but it will be un- 
intelligent. 

With students of debate it is really 
desirable to have them change sides, or 
prepare either one assigned, for the pur- 
pose of growing broad-minded in all dis- 
cussion. The investigation necessary to 
prepare one’s self for the side which is 
contrary to previous convictions almost 
always results in a fairer and more 
judicial attitude of mind. And such an 
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attitude of mind is a power in the in- 
dividual, whatever his work may be. 
Therefore, learn first of all to listen to 
the expression of opposite opinions re- 
spectfully. 

Again, the preparation should be 
technically careful. To prove truth 
should be the aim from first to last, and 
to do so we must be able to show why 
it is true from our own experience or 
from statements resting on the experience 
of others, also capable of proof. 

In addressing audiences, the young 
speaker misses fire because he is apt to 
aim too high. Then, again, he fails to 
adapt himself to circumstances, and won- 
ders why the same speech is so much 
more popular in some places than in 
others. The mode of thought differs 
between a Western audience and a Cape 
Cod gathering, and must be taken into 
consideration. So also there may be as 
great a difference between audiences in 
the very same town. The thing which 
marks the wide distinction between the 
lecturer and the public speaker is the 
manner of adaptation to audience. The 
lecturer has his matter so cut and dried 
that it admits of little adjustment or 
change, and each audience may assimi- 
late as much or as little as its capacity 
may measure. The public speaker ad- 
justs himself and the purpose of his 
speech as completely and as quickly as 
possible to the conditions of his audience, 
whenever or wherever it may be. In 
bringing about this responsive relation 
between speaker and audience, it is well 
semi-occasionally to let the class dwindle 
away one by one if the speaker fails to 
obtain and hold attention. 

There are just two halves to the prob- 
lem of effective speech-making or de- 
bate, and those are preparation and pres- 
entation. To be fully informed on the 
general subject and alert on every point 
of possible opposition, with the question 
analyzed down to its basic principles, is to 
be well prepared. To meet your hearer or 


hearers on a common ground of interest 
and sympathy, to disarm prejudice and 
gain respectful attention, is to make the 
right start toward presentation. In this 
regard, the student should make a 
thorough study of those four great 
speeches of Henry Ward Beecher made 
in four cities of England during the 
progress of the Civil War. Each is 
perfectly adapted to the audience ad- 
dressed, each is different, and yet each 
accomplished the same purpose. Beecher 
was past master of the art of persuasion. 

To gain any proficiency in the study 
of debate means hard, persistent labor. 
Beginners are apt to think that there 
should be some special gift in this 
direction before the attempt to cultivate 
the talent is made. It may be that the 
poet is born, not made, but this dictum 
is not true ot the other arts. Indeed, 
this old saying has been the direct 
cause of more heart-burnings and failures 
where heart-burnings and failures need 
not have been. In the matter of debate 
especially every individual should culti- 
vate his powers of fair-minded, logical, 
clear-cut argument, for it will be of in- 
calculable advantage to him throughout 
life. It will save him from many a mis- 
understanding, and place a convincing 
weapon in his hand. 

The past history of our nation in pub- 
lic speaking shows that the average 
American is or can be cool, brave, and 
fluent on his feet. Perhaps we have had 
something a little too much of this, until 
we are too apt to rely on the spontaneous 
thinking of the moment. It is well to 
remember that the only speeches that 
live are the ones that show the most 
careful preparation. Chance circum- 
stances may call them into being, but 
the preparation has been long and un- 
conscious, so that the mind knows what 
it thinks and why it thinks it. Above 
all, let us remember that all true elo- 
quence rests on clear thought. 
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Self-Culture.* 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


WE must first understand what culture 
means. Education was thought formerly 
to consist of culture of the intellect, a 
mere cultivation of a memory for facts. 
The modern idea of culture is greatly en- 
larged, and reaches out in every direc- 
tion, beginning with the physical plane 
of being. Not so very long ago people 
of so-called cultivation were glad that 
they had a mind, that they were able to 
grow a soul, but their great regret was 
that they had a body. And so the an- 
cient doctrine of culture was to mortify the 
flesh. To-day the attainment of a fine 
physique is considered at its true worth; 
and in striving for proper cultivation on 
this plane we lay the best possible foun- 
dation for all other work, and we are 
glad, not ashamed, to improve the phys- 
ical powers of being. 

A second element of modern culture 
is the proper training of the will. This 
element has only of very late come into 
serious consideration. In all the past, 
through force of circumstances and by 
the democratic attrition of other wills in 
school association, the will has managed 
to get itself trained after a fashion in 
America. But the special cultivation of 
the will has not been thought to be an 
integral part of education. Such training 
of the motor powers as resulted naturally 
from environment was purely accidental 
and haphazard. The modern methods, 
however, will supply the deficiencies of 
accident and round out the effects of 
chance by right guidance and design. 
And this element of culture is the one 
most needing universal consideration ; 
for the fact is self-evident that ruin comes 
to the average individual through poverty 
of will-power rather than the lack of any 
other element of character. 


In the cultivation of the will two ends 
are to be earnestly sought. The first is 
the ability to put forth every ounce of 
will-power under the great stress of a 
special occasion; to crowd every mental 
and vital energy to its utmost limit to 
gain a given goal. Some there are, in- 
deed, who are quite incapable of making 
any effort above the ordinary, no matter 
what the emergency may be. To exercise 
the utmost power of our speed upon de- 
mand like the strength of the race-horse 


-is to have gained the awful power of self- 


command! The second end is the quality 
of long-windedness in voluntary effort. 
This gives the endurance which makes 
possible that steady perseverance and 
persistence at any task day by day, hour 
by hour, week by week, month by month, 
year in and year out, which counts for 
great results in the end. These two qual- 
ities of will-control must be and can be 
cultivated by the individual. Either one 
alone gives certain strength and power, 
but the combination of the two is the 
thing really to be desired. 

A third feature of educational life to- 
day is the introduction of manual train- 
ing into general school work, as well as 
the establishment of special schools, In- 
dustrial, Mechanical, and Technical. 
Thus a union of mind and hand has been 
strengthened by the dignity of special 
and careful culture, widening the once 
narrow term still further. Such a result, 
however, should not be left to the schools 
only to accomplish. The same idea should 
be carried out in all home life. The op- 
portunity present in all civilized homes 
for industrial or economic codperation 
among the individual units of the house- 
hold, whether girls or boys, is all a kind 
of work that is educative in a high de- 
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gree. Many of our great brain-workers 
have some handicraft in which they exer- 
cise their skill with great pleasure and 
reactionary benefit. Stanley Hall, for in- 
stance, president of Clark University, is 
an adept at gold-beating and is very proud 
of his accomplishment. 

It is also necessary to have zxsthetic 
training before we can speak of a man 
as being educated nowadays. The im- 
mediate benefit of an esthetic training 
is that it gives us the power to add rich- 
ness and beauty to our lives and to the 
lives of others, and to create richness and 
beauty in our work, whatever it may be. 
The training of the esthetic sense leads 
us also to the moral, for in modern par- 
lance the man is not properly educated 
unless these moral qualities of life and 
thought have also received their train- 
ing. 

The five great planes of power in the 
human being are first, the body ; second, 
the will; third, the esthetic sense ; fourth, 
the moral sense; and fifth, the intellect, 
in which all the others centre and through 
which they work. When these five ele- 
ments are duly evolved and equally 
braided together, then, and then only, do 
we have a truly cultivated man. There 
is no one who may not have for himself 
culture in that largest sense. 

Then what are the sources of culture? 
Do they spring up from earth or float 
down from heaven through the air? 
Neither; for it depends upon ourselves 
to bring it to pass. 

The first source of all lies in the phys- 
ical basis of the universe on which we 
live. It is the most important, as well as 
the first. All inspiration and art comes 
to us from that source. Mother Nature, 
how near she lies to us! If we only look 
about us and become one with nature, 
wealth of vision, largeness of perceptions 
and sympathy, are produced in our per- 
sonality. Yet how censurable we are! 
It is as if in the midst of modern civiliza- 


tion we made constant effort to keep 
these influences out. We are satisfied 
with short vistas of shut-in cities, and we 
do not look forth on the ever-new mys- 
teries of every day with duly susceptible 
spirits. It is not the fault of Nature that 
we smother her with society and friends. 

The second great source of culture is 
literature. On first thought that might 
seem to mean great libraries. Lack of 
time and money would act as deterrents 
with the average person, and the riches 
of great literature without these would 
be forever a potentiality remaining quite 
inaccessible. This is not so. Aside from 
the use of the free libraries, the nourish- 
ing thoughts of the great masterpieces 
are within reach of us all. There are six 
works of literature which each should 
make his very own. First and foremost 
is the Bible, not alone as a piece of re- 
ligious writing, but as a literary study ; 
then the ‘‘Iliad’’ of Homer, as a most 
magnificent and inspiring bit of litera- 
ture. The Trilogy of Sophocles, Shake- 
speare’s great plays, Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
and Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” complete 
the list for the student, and after these 
comes a choice according to the individ- 
ual. All of the above mentioned are pub- 
lished in inexpensive editions and can be 
possessed by us all, so let no one say he 
is shut off from their enjoyment, for he 
is not, except by the apathy of his own 
nature. 

The third source is art. Here the 
same objections might arise as to the 
ability to make use of the source. If one 
has no money nor leisure he is unable to 
travel and study the world’s great work 
along this line. A few years ago this was 
a valid objection, but not now, for photog- 
raphy and photo-engraving have put it 
within the power of all to get the good 
of art. Indeed, these reproductions for 
essential purposes are equal to the 
original, and oftentimes really better. 
The originals are to be studied only 
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under difficult circumstances, and for the 
most part in very bad light. The photog- 
rapher who obtains permission to copy 
has the advantage of making his own 
light and conditions and takes the picture 
like a person in the best mood. There- 
fore a first photograph is better than 
the masterpiece itself for purposes of 
study. Moreover, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the photograph is ab- 
solutely true. Art as well as literature 
obtrudes itself upon us. 

The fourth and last source is human 
nature. It does us good to touch elbows 
with the common run of men, women, 
and children. In this study of human 
nature it will never do to confine our 
attention to the rarer specimens. Let no 
one think himself so far along in culture 
that he cannot learn something from the 
least of his fellow beings. 

The profession of teaching is adding 
more to the world’s progress at present 
than any other force. And this is because 
the child of the race represents us most 
purely. One of the most comforting 
points in this study reveals the fact that 
no child is so dull but at some point he 
is a genius. Now the teacher’s duty is to 
hunt around in John’s manifold nature 
until she finds the genius point, which, 


properly developed and cultivated, shall 
transfigure all the rest. 

Are any of the enumerated sources 
far away or recondite? Is it necessary to 
have wealth and leisure to enjoy them? 
These questions have been answered. 
It is fashionable to blame off all the ills 
of modern civilization onto “ society.” 
Let us not charge the failure to make 
the most of ourselves to the same cause. 
The plain truth is that if one goes 
through life lacking culture it is his own 
fault. 

There are three buckets in which to 
draw up the waters of life from the well 
of culture. Reading is one, and reflection 
is another. Too many people read and 


.read, but never reflect on what they 


read. The third bucket is conversation. 
We must not be recluses, running away 
from our kind. It is well to associate 
with our superiors, but not exclusively. 
We must not eschew the presence of 
the fellow man whose word or presence 
is a rebuke to us, for his influence is 
salutary. Above all, we must remember 
the story of the shipwrecked mariners, 
dying of thirst, whose boat had floated 
into the mouth of the Amazon — the 
pure waters surround us, and all we have 
to do is dip our buckets. 


Student helps and Study Outlines. 


Tbe Duke of Albany and the Duke of 
Cornwall, 
“T THOUGHT the king had more affected 
the Duke of Albany than Cornwall” 
is the introductory sentence of the trag- 
edy of “ King Lear,” and it introduces 
us to the situation as it stands between 
the king and his sons-in-law. If we care 
to notice we find in this sentence a cue 
to the characters of the men themselves. 
Naturally, having close intercourse with 


these two men, Lear finds himself at- 
tracted to one a little more than to the 
other. That this favoritism is merely per- 
sonal and not political is shown by the 
fact that each duke receives exactly an 
equal share in the division of Lear’s king- 
dom. 

The question which of course follows 
is, Was the king’s intuition or preference 
correct ? Does the subsequent course of 
events confirm King Lear’s choice? I 
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think we shall agree that in so far as the 
character of each man is developed, 
Lear’s first judgment holds good. Al- 
though each man is dominated, over- 
topped by his gentle (?) wife, we see the 
real man pretty clearly in their speeches 
through the middle of the play. 

The Duke of Albany seems to be in 
full sympathy with Goneril at the begin- 
ning of the play. His attitude changes, 
however, from surprise and chagrin at 
her conduct to horror, anger, and com- 
plete disgust, so that in the end he be- 
comes an agent—even though an un- 
successful one —in the attempt to alle- 
viate Lear’s suffering. Cornwall, on the 
other hand, dies because of a cruel, 
black-hearted attempt to mutilate the 
man whose only fault lay in his success- 
ful endeavor to aid the unfortunate king. 

Albany, when he finds King Lear 
about to be turned away from the castle, 
and not understanding matters enough 
to see the cause of the king’s wrath, says, 
“Pray, sir, be patient.” Evidently this 
is an attempt to soothe the king. Corn- 
wall is seen in almost a like situation, 
and his efforts at soothing do not par- 
take of the same general nature. From 
him we get the sharp “Fie, sir, fie!’ Im- 
agine Cornwall presuming to say “ Fie” 
to King Lear a few months earlier! 
When Albany sees that King Lear is 
actually to be turned away he makes 
haste to protest his innocence of such an 
act; he turns to his wife and demands 
an explanation. Throughout this act we 
feel his displeasure. 

This displeasure reaches a climax 
when, in the fourth act, in that really 
splendid denunciation of her treatment 
of her father, he shows his intense scorn 
and anger towards this precious wife of 
his. This is the turning-point in his ca- 
reer, it seems to me. From this time on 
he is secretly a king’s man —in sympa- 
thy at least. It is from this point he sees 
his wife as she really is. In this secret 


desire to aid King Lear he does as well 
as his circumstances will permit. Had 
he gone over openly to Lear’s side, Cor- 
delia in all probability would not have 
trusted him. By an open breach with Gon- 
eril, without sufficient evidence against 
her, he would be only strengthening the 
force of the usurpers. The only choice 
left is to continue with plans for the bat- 
tle. This he does, secretly purposing to 
capture and free the much-abused king 
in case of victory. After he has read 
Goneril’s letter brought by the disguised 
Edgar he takes matters forcefully into 
his own hands. He reveals to Goneril 
his knowledge of her unfaithfulness; he 
has Edmund dispatched in short order 
—though with the crude justice of his 
day extended even to a villain, he allows 
Edmund a fighting chance of life. He 
does his best to undo the wrong and in- 
dignity heaped upon King Lear and Cor- 
delia. In this he fails. The fault, how- 
ever, is not his. In the execution of 
these affairs he shows ability similar to 
that of Claudius when Claudius first 
grasps the reins of government. Filled 
with grief that his effort to save Corde- 
lia is futile, he resigns his throne in fa- 
vor of the aged, once powerful monarch 
—aplan he may have had in mind from 
the first of Lear’s exile. 

In many respects this duke is rather 
an admirable character. The same can- 
not be said of Cornwall. Cornwall, like 
his wife, is given to double dealing. As 
long as Gloster is his ally he has noth- 
ing but praise for him; nothing but grief 
for the disgraceful conduct of Gloster’s 
son, Edgar. By flattery, through bene- 
fits bestowed on Edmund, the poor no- 
bleman is won to Cornwall’s side. Corn- 
wall, however, oversteps his influence by 
refusing to heed Gloster’s protest at 
Kent’s treatment. This prepares Gloster 
for rebellion in behalf of his king when 
later Lear is turned away in the furious 
storm. Gloster’s loyalty and kindness 
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furnish Cornwall with sufficient motive 
for the horrible revenge he takes. This 
act of unspeakable cruelty and cold- 
bloodedness, this torturing of a former 
ally when he might have captured King 
Lear had he started in immediate pur- 


suit, this act, as well as the deliberate 


use of a son to trap his own father, 


places him among Shakespeare’s list of 

human fiends, not much below the arch- 

type represented by Goneril and Regan. 
MaAuDE FISKE, ’03. 


Some Books a Boy Should Read. 


CAREFUL fathers give thought and sharp 
endeavor to equip their sons with that 
material capital which is supposed to 
ease their struggle in the business world ; 
but too many fathers neglect to help their 
sons to gain that intellectual capital which 
saves their lives from mental poverty and 
from starved imagination. Let us at the 
outset take an example. Every boy of 
seventeen should have had an opportu- 
nity to read Robert Louis Stevenson’s es- 
say on “Gentlemen.” It may be asked, 
‘‘Why should a boy have had the oppor- 
tunity to read this particular essay on 
‘Gentlemen ’?’’ The answer is, Because 
it is a very entertaining chapter, in pure, 
simple, well-nigh perfect English, upon a 
subject which needs to be brought en- 
gagingly before every boy’s mind. The 
boy of seventeen should have acquired 
an extensive knowledge of the classic and 
northern mythologies and hero stories. 
He should acquire it so early that his 
soul will not be troubled as to whether 
the tales of Baldur the Beautiful, and the 
rest, are sun myths or not. Much of our 
best poetry is founded on these old tales, 
and all of it teems with allusions to them 
to such an extent that it can hardly be 
understood, certainly cannot be appre- 
ciated, without acquaintance with the old 
myths. In connection with the hero sto- 
ries, the Homeric epics at once suggest 
themselves. Boys at the age of twelve to 
fifteen like the prose versions of Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers of the Iliad, and of 


G. H. Palmer of the Odyssey, but in some 
cases, at least, they will prefer the ring- 
ing poetry of the much-traduced Pope. 
From the Homeric poems to the more 


-modern cycle of Arthurian legend is a 


natural progression. Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory’s “Morte d’ Arthur,” and Tenny- 
son’s “ Idylls of the King,” in their orig- 
inal beauty, are acceptable to many boys ; 
but sometimes Sidney Lanier’s ‘“ The 
Boy’s King Arthur” forms a good step- 
ping-stone for boys who love it. 

A boy of seventeen should ultimately 
know the English Bible. He should know 
it as literature quite aside from its relig- 
ious teaching. He should know it from 
having had it read to him from his earliest 
years, and from reading and studying it 
for himself. Under this same kindly home 
influence, and with the same tactful per- 
sonal introduction, every boy should have 
an opportunity to know the world’s great 
stories, such as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” “The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” and “ The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” A mind well stored with poetry 
and a taste cultivated to the love of the 
best is a treasure to a boy of seventeen. 
To give this seems so easy if the home 
influence and interest begin early. The 
love of rhythm is inborn, and the boy will 
appreciate and love poetry which is be- 
yond his exact comprehension, and which 
expresses thoughts to which he would 
not listen if expressed in prose. 

The teacher must know how to value 


i 
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or appraise books. For instance, he must 
know the value of the ethical animal sto- 
ries, in which animals talk reason in a 
human way, beginning with ‘“ Asop’s 
Fables,” which the boy may have as avery 
little boy in “ Baby’s Own A‘sop,”’ pic- 
tured by Walter Crane, or, later, in Joseph 
Jacob’s “Fables of sop,” through 
“The Delectable History of Reynard, 
the Fox,” down to their natural succes- 
sors, Kipling’s “Jungle Books.’’ These 
teach ethics,— the power of kindness, the 
necessity and nobility of obedience, the 
strength of the weak, and the quality 
of mercy. Then there are animal sto- 
ries such as Lloyd Morgan’s “ Animal 
Sketches,” Ernest Ingersoll’s “‘ Wild Life 
of Orchard and Field,” W. T. Hornaday’s 
“Two Years in the Jungle,” and Paul 
Du Chaillu’s “World of the Great For- 
est,” which teach natural history — 
healthy books, of which boys, as a rule, 
are very fond. 

With this study of the book goes the 
study of the boy, his attainments and his 
tastes, by recommending the best books 
in the subjects in which he is most inter- 
ested,— his development along the line 


of least resistance. Take the boy who 
loves history and introduce him to ancient 
history through “ Plutarch’s Lives”; to 
Carlyle through “ Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship ’’; tell him of Brooks’s “True Story 
of George Washington,” of the Indian 
stories by Drake, Hale, Gordon, and Mrs. 
Custer, of Parkman’s “‘ Oregon Trail,” of 
Owen Wister’s ‘‘ Grant,” of Carl Schurz’s 
* Lincoln,” of Dana’s * Lincoln and His 
Cabinet,” and the many others of similar 
merit, and the chances are that he will 
read Fiske and Wilson and Burgess and 
Motley and Morse Stevens and Macau- 
lay and Gibbon later for himself. Chap- 
ters might be written with profit on this 
subject, and these few examples are given 
here merely to suggest the power of the 
teacher in this direction. The point to be 
impressed is that the boy of seventeen 
should, through the influence of the 
school and the teacher, come to have a 
general knowledge of the literature of 
every branch studied, and a particular, 
extensive, and intimate acquaintance with 
the best books on subjects he cares most 
for.— HY. L. Hlmendorf in the Review of 
Reviews. 


Che State Probibition of Fiction. 


OnLy those who are behind the scenes, 
who watch with terror and deepening de- 
pression the encumbering of the review- 
er’s table with pyramids of new novels, 
can realize the full bitterness of the sit- 
uation. “Good God, gentlemen,” said a 
great anatomist, gazing sadly round his 
lecture-room at the throng of budding 
physicians, “ what is to become of you 
all!’’ and the sentiment finds its echo in 
the breast of the critic confronted with 
the autumn novels. If only it were pos- 
sible to discover a general movement 
toward the genuinely recreative and 


amusing in recent works of the imagina- 
tion, much might be forgiven to their 
clay creators; for the primary function 
of the novel (to repeat a truism) is to 
amuse. The eighteenth-century novelists 
may have been prolix, but who shall say 
they were not vastly entertaining? They 
may even have been, when they were 
not priggish, unspeakably improper; but 
even the broadest escapades of Pipes 
and Trunnion, to name the first that rise 
to endeared memory, are health itself 
compared with the miasmatic vapors of, 
say, the half-dozen “ greatest novels of 
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the season,’ thus acclaimed by the ad- 
vertisements of their peculiar publishers. 
And if not miasmatic, too many of them 
are mere futile potterings in the waste 
places of human misery, joyless fantasies 
mistaken by their producers for profound 
analysis of the deep things of life — 
which, by the way, they seldom by any 
chance reflect. 

The liberty of the subject, of course, 
is sacred, and to interfere with it so far 
as to ordain a close time for novelists 
would be deemed subversive of the Con- 
stitution. But if fiction is to regain its 
place as the great recreative tonic of the 
national intellect, nothing short of state 


prohibition for, say, a decade will heal 


its present sickness. With poisoned wells 


Boarding=House Geometry.* 


DEFINITIONS AND AXIOMS. 


All boarding-houses are the same 
boarding-house. 

Boarders in the same boarding-house 
and on the same flat are equal to one 
another. 

A single room is that which has no 
parts and no magnitude. 

The landlady of a boarding-house is a 
parallelogram; that is, an oblong and 
angular figure, which cannot be de- 
scribed, but which is equal to anything. 

A wrangle is the disinclination of two 
boarders to each other, that meet to- 
gether, but are not on the same flat. 

All rooms being taken, a single room 
is said to be a double room. 


POSTULATES AND PROPOSITIONS. 

A pie may be produced any number 
of times. 

The landlady can be reduced to her 
lowest terms by a series of propositions. 
of interest ts ¢uch of our renders us nye chow a0 ae 


uated as to deeply appreciate these axioms, etc., as 
home truths. 


the powers know how to deal, and the 
recognition that here is the deadliest of 
them all should provide a philanthropic 
and enlightened statesman with a cause 
for missionary enterprise worthy to suc- 
ceed that of financial reform. During the 
ten years’ rest the people would be 
thrown back upon the great masters, and 
would discover with delightful surprise 
that those whose work is not for an age 
but for all time are the truly “ up-to-date ” 
writers. Their perennial fresh air would 
blow away the lugubrious cloud that has 
settled upon our story-tellers’ imagina- 
tion. Once more we might hope for a 
fiction based upon profound knowledge 
of human history and of human nature. 
— Illustrated London News. 


A bee-line can be made from any 
boarding-house to any other boarding- 
house. 

The clothes of a boarding-house bed, 
though produced ever so far both ways, 
will not meet. 

Any two meals at a boarding-house 
are together less than two square meals. 

If from the opposite ends of a board- 
ing-house a line be drawn, passing 
through all the rooms in turn, then the 
stovepipe which warms the boarders will 
lie within that line. 

On the same bill and on the same side 
of it there should not be two charges for 
the same thing. 

If there be two boarders on the same 
flat, and the amount of side of one be 
equal to the amount of side of the other, 
each to each, and the wrangle between 
one boarder and the landlady be equal 
to the wrangle between the landlady and 
the other, than shall the weekly bills of 
the two boarders be equal, also, each to 
each. For, if not, let one bill be the 
greater. Then the other bill is less than 
it might have been, which is absurd. 
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College Mews. 


The Recital Course, 


The fourth annual course of Shake- 


spearian recitals has been an unqualified: 


success. The great tragedies have been 
presented in masterly fashion, and large 
and attentive audiences have enjoyed 
an exceptional opportunity of profitable 
study. Just what the amount of financial 
success it will not be possible to announce 
until the course is finished, but so far as 
the literary and dramatic qualities are 
concerned the standard has been set high 
and has been pronounced upon by the 
critics with unqualified approval. 

Mr. Riddle opened the course with 
“ Hamlet,” and it is hardly possible to 
conceive of a more satisfying handling of 
the theme. The initial recital established 
the ‘“‘concert pitch” at the outset, and 
it is needless to say that none of the suc- 
ceeding readings has fallen below. The 
progression of the course has been stead- 
ily climacteric. So far as we have been 
able to gather the comments of the crit- 
ics before we go to press, we present 
their words to show the impartial judg- 
ment of the outside world instead of our 
own more favorably prejudiced opinion. 

Of Mr. Riddle’s reading the Boston 
Times says: 


The first in the series of readings to take 
place at Jordan Hall, under the auspices of 
the Emerson College of Oratory, occurred 
Friday evening, October 23, being a reading 
of “ Hamlet” by Mr. George Riddle. Barring 
_the address made by Mr. Higginson on the 

night of dedication, it was the first time the 
public had been able to test the acoustic 
properties of the new hall for the speaking 
voice. Theimpression made was a good one. 

Of the reading itself one might write ad 
infinitum. The play is one which provokes 
more discussion than any of the others, and 
Mr. Riddle is not the man to lose sight of 
any point worth making. So his reading on 
Friday night, as reading, was great —some 
of it very great indeed; but the play was 


much — and sometimes unwisely —cut. Asa 
rule, Mr. Riddle’s cutting is a feature of his 
performance; he is past grand master in the 
art of wise elimination. Therefore, it was 
the greater surprise to hear him reckless, and 
one could not help suspecting that certain 
passages must have been omitted on the spur 
of the moment and at random. 

But what a man he is! If any one in the 
world can read “ Hamlet,” it is none but Mr. 
Riddle. There were superb places which the 
enthusiastic would love to enumerate and 
praise. The lines beginning ‘Oh, what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I!” were never 
read with more convincing sincerity; and the 
first soliloquy (not the famous one, but yet 
as great as that) was wonderfully well done. 
Mr. Riddle has a beautiful voice, and his in- 
tonation, enunciation, and gesture are sim- 
ply to be accepted without comment and 
absorbed. He is always scholarly, well 
loved, and profound; it were presumption to 
ask for more than this as an every-day per- 
former. A few years ago the writer heard 
him give a never-to-be-forgotten performance 
of “ Othello,” but that was an hour in a life- 
time. 

The audience the other night was large, 
and there was much applause. 


The second to follow in the course 
was one with whom Boston audiences 
are not so well acquainted, but one who 
is well known in his own city and favor- 
ably spoken of wherever he appears. 
Mr. S. H. Clark, of Chicago University, 
gave “King Lear’ with a verve and 
force which was very inspiring to the au- 
dience, which followed him with closest 
attention. Mr. Clark’s work is imbued 
with an extraordinary current of pure 
vitality which adds wonderful carrying 
power to his most subtle interpretations. 

The Jamaica Plain News says of his 
“ King Lear: ” 


The interpretative recital of “ King Lear,” 
by Prof. C. H. Clark, Chicago University, in 
the course of Shakespeare’s tragedies at Jor- 
dan Hall, was an event of unusual interest, 
as Professor Clark is regarded as one of 
the ablest Shakespearian interpreters in the 
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country. This tragedy is one of the most 
powerful of Shakespeare’s plays, bringing out 
as it does the passion, hatred, wickedness, 
and ingratitude evinced by the characters, 
and in contrast true love, loyalty, devotion, 
and faithfulness. The character of King Lear 
was brought out by Professor Clark in all its 
varying shades of kingly dignity. He pre- 
sents the last days of this poor old king asa 
most pathetic picture, and his sad death a 
most impressive one. His interpretation of 
the character of the fool was exceedingly 
fine when laughing at his own foolish wit 
but still telling the truth, and underneath 
this gay manner showing his faithfulness to 
the afflicted old king. 


The second in the Southwick course of 
“interpretative” readings took place Friday 
evening, October 30, in Jordan Hall, when 
Prof. S. H. Clark, of the Chicago University, 
read “ King Lear.” Again there was a good 
deal of cutting, and the reader filled in the 
gaps with a brief epitome of the parts omitted 
—a questionable device. It is undoubtedly 
necessary to cut out much in order to make 
the reading of sufferable duration, but Mr. 
Riddle’s contrivance to let the play speak 
for itself seems more impressive. 

Mr. Clark’s was an interesting presenta- 
tion, however. His reading of Edmund was 
a new one, which may be well defended; and 
as Edgar and the fool made an uncommonly 
vivid impression, winning much applause. 
The lines were not always letter-perfect, but 
aside from this liberty there was much to 
commend. Professor Clark has a carefully 
trained voice, and his stage presence is no- 
ticeable. There was a responsive audience 
of good size. — Boston Times. 


Third in the course came Mrs. South- 
wick with a keenly dramatic rendering of 
“ Macbeth.” So vividly did she portray 
each individual character and each rap- 
idly succeeding situation that the mind’s 
eye of her audience was subtly enthralled 
to behold far more than the actual reality 
of reader as reader in mere platform garb 
and modern surroundings. Under the 
spell of her magic sway the scenes shifted 
and the stage was peopled with many 
players. 


The third recital in Mr. Henry Lawrence 
Southwick’s course of Shakespeare’s trage- 


dies was given in Jordan Hall on the eve- 
ning of November 6 before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Mrs. Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick was the chosen artist, and her 
reading of ‘ Macbeth ” was a most finished 
performance, and there was much of true 
tragedic power in her delightful rendering 
of its splendid text. To Shakespearian stu- 
dents Mrs. Southwick opened up new and 
interesting phases of dramatic interpretation, 
and her recitation of this wonderful play 
gave much of added beauty to many well- 
known lines. To be able to recite this trag- 
edy without notes, even in small part, is to 
acknowledge a memory of rare and elastic 
capability, but to depict scene after scene 
and character after character, as it was Mrs. 
Southwick’s privilege and pleasure to do, ar- 
gues for more than that. 

Such an artistic, scholarly, and letter-per- 
fect presentation of this grand tragedy re- 
quires not only memory, but also the true 
artistic temperament, which enables one to 
dig down deep and discernfhidden meanings 
that are far beyond the average human 
comprehension. This Mrs. Southwick was 
able to successfully accomplish, and she also 
showed great versatility, perfect voice con- 
trol, and unquestionable ability to give to 
an assembled audience that subtle phrasing, 
slight voice intonation, and facile expression 
that tell a story without words. At all times 
she was the scholar, the artist, and the em- 
bodied spirit of tragedic power, and her de- 
lightful personality and womanly charm only 
added to the evening’s enjoyment. 

Flattering applause greeted her final 
words, and many beautiful floral offerings 
proved her popularity and the number of 
her admiring friends. By her recent delight- 
ful “ Macbeth” reading Mrs. Southwick has 
gained added fame and won fresh laurels 
for her dramatic interpretations of Shake- 
speare’s plays. —Boston Times. 


The presentation of “ Macbeth” by Mrs. 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick, in the South- 
wick course of Shakespeare’s tragedies, was 
an occasion which will be long remembered 
by all those who were fortunate enough to 
hear her. She made this interpretative recital 
one of absorbing interest from the weird be- 
ginning to the:sad ending. She said that in 
this tragedy ambition was the ruling motive 
which led to the terrible acts of the famous 
characters Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 
Mrs. Southwick displayed wonderful skill, 
memory, and great dramatic power in her 
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delineation of the varying emotions brought 
out in this tragedy. The surprise of Macbeth 
when he was hailed as king by the weird sis- 
ters; the terrible resolve to make it true by 
doing a wicked act, urged on by Lady Mac- 
beth; his remorse and her great tact in pro- 
tecting his actions from a wrong interpreta- 
tion by his subjects; and at last the nightly 
wanderings of the unhappy woman who had 
lost her soul for earthly honors, were all most 
vividly portrayed. All this was given in the 
most dramatic and absorbing manner, as was 
the personation of the weird sisters and the 
other characters in this play. —/amaica 
Plain News. 


The Educational Association of Lynn, 
Mass., enjoyed an Emerson College eve- 
ning on November 16, when the program 
was as follows: 


PROGRAM. 
Liebestraume (Notturno), Liszt 
Mrs. Grace Burrage Kenney. 
Clive, Browning 


Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp. 


Country Week, Phelps-Ward 
Miss Lilia Estelle Smith. 
(z) Sometime, May Riley Smith 
(4) Palace o’ the King, Walliam Mitchell 
Mr. Charles Winslow Kidder. 


Vocal Solo, Selected 
Miss Romaine Billingsley. 


In Honor Bound (a play in one act), 
Sydney Grundy 


Sir George Carlyon, Q. C., M. P., Mr. Kidder 
Philip Graham, Mr. Tripp 
Lady Carlyon, Miss Smith 
Rose Dalrymple, Miss Billingsley 


Scene: A room at Sir George Carlyon’s.’ 


“Beautiful December.” 


At the Saturday noon lecture on Octo- 
ber 24 Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered 
a most interesting discourse on “ Super- 
fluous Women.” Entirely aside from the 
charming treatment of her theme was 
the enjoyment of the calm, strong per- 
sonality of the woman and the eighty- 
two years of a well-spent life, which was 
so palpably summed up in her presence. 


Keenly marked with vigor and mellowed 
with sweet sympathy, her marvellous 
voice enriched the thoughts to which it 
gave utterance at the same time that the 
ease of her forceful bearing betrayed 
the power of long habits of self-com- 
mand. It was a marked illustration of 
the power of mind over matter, of the 
rejuvenating force of mental and phys- 
ical activity vigorously persisted in. 

Her voice is now of course but an 
echo of what it was once, clear, low, and 
yet penetrating. At one time in the 
earlier days of the suffrage movement 
she used it to the complete discomfiture 
of one of the anti-suffrage speakers. It 
was at one of the large mass-meetings 
held in old Music Hall, and every seat 
was filled. A certain gentleman, who 
shall here be nameless, was presenting 
many reasons, good and sufficient to his 
own mind, why women should zo¢ be 
given suffrage. Among other things he 
laid special stress on her greater delicacy 
of organism and her inability to make 
herself heard should she try to use her 
voice in public speaking. At this point 
Mrs. Livermore, who was seated in the 
rear of the hall under that broad low- 
hanging balcony, promptly rose to the 
occasion. In a clear, full voice that rang 
mellow and sweet over the whole hall, 
the most difficult in which to speak in 
all Boston, she said, “ Will the gentleman 
please speak a little louder? We have 
great difficulty in hearing his remarks in 
this part of the house.” 

The contrast between the two voices 
was sufficient commentary on his re- 
marks, which came to an abrupt con- 
clusion in the shouts of laughter which 
arose. 


Class of ’06, 


As the result of various meetings the 
Freshmen have drawn up and adopted a 
constitution and by-laws, and have elect- 
ed officers for this their first year; in a 
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word, this class which we watch with 
great interest is now a well-organized 
body. 

The officers, as elected on the four- 
teenth day of October, are: Mr. Arthur 
B. Kachel, president; Miss Edna Louise 
Johnson, vice-president; Mr. Roy W. 
Zinser, secretary; Miss Ray Irlam Al- 
len, treasurer; Mr. W. Burton Wescott, 
representative. 

The constitution, as drawn up by the 
committee appointed for that purpose, 
was, with one or two slight amend- 
ments, adopted on the sixth day of No- 
vember, and great was the esprit de corps 
shown throughout the proceedings. 

The class, although containing some 
very good material (this on the authority 
of certain of the Faculty), is, as is be- 
coming to its rank, peaceful, quiet, and 
modest, and not at all addicted to the 
habit of ‘“‘aérating its personality with 
calefied atmosphere.” And this last 
speaks highly in its favor, when we con- 
sider that the unsparingness with which 
its praise is resounded is not conducive 
to modesty. 

As this body of students has shown it- 
self alive and awake to its responsibil- 
ities and opportunities, and not inclined 
to let the luxuries of our high civilization 
interfere with the individual work of its 
members, we feel that the honor of the 


College is safe in its hands. 
W. B. W. 


The Funtor Dramatics. 


The class of ’o5 gave a very interest- 
ing program on the evening of November 
g, as its part in entertaining the new- 
comers in the College, in lieu of the usual 
reception with dancing. The innovation 
was very enjoyable, not only to the Fresh- 
men, but also to Seniors and Graduates 
who received an invitation to the perform- 
ance. Potter Hall presented a very smil- 
ing appearance under the benign influ- 
ence radiated by the Juniors, who cer- 


tainly did themselves proud on this 
memorable occasion. 

The ushers, most attractively gowned, 
and adorned with smiles of welcome, 
were Miss Mitchell, chief; Miss Rolfe, 
Miss Swett, Miss Hancock, Miss Mann, 
Miss Chambers, Miss Lamar, Miss Sylva, 
Miss Van Horn, Miss Cooper, Miss Mil- 
ler, Miss Currier, Miss Wills, Miss 
Throstle. 

The program consisted of two one-act 
farces, cast as follows: 


PART 
My Lordin Livery: A Farce in one scene 


CHARACTERS. 


Lord Thirlmere, of H. M. S. Phlegethon 

Mr. Delbert G. Lean 

Spiggott, butler to Sir George Amberly 
Mr. Archibald F. Reddie 
Hopkins, a footman Mr. D. Floyd Fager 
Robert, a page Miss Evelyn R. Morrally 

Sybil Amberly, daughter to Sir George 
Miss Elsie R. Stuart 
Miss Mollie Jane Reed 
Miss Zelma Gumpertz 


Laura 


Rise ther friends 


Scene: A room in Amberly Manor 


PART II 
Wig and Gown: A Farce in one scene 


CHARACTERS. 


Frank Warburton, a young barrister 


Mr. D. Floyd Fager 
Phil Buffington, another 


Mr. Archibald F. Reddie 
Polly Meadowleigh, engaged to Frank 
Miss Vivian Cameron 
Edith Golding, engaged to Phil 
Miss Ethel Redding 


Scene: Frank’s room, adjoining the Temple 
Gardens, London. 


Stage Manager Mr. Archibald F. Reddie 
At the Piano, Mr. T. Clifford Campbell, of 
the New England Conservatory 


Critical comments on such a purely so- 
cial affair will perhaps seem somewhat 
gratuitous, but since the college work was 
here reflected in one of its phases, the 
ambitious daring of the Juniors chal- 
lenges a “literary analysis.” 
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There may have been good and sufhi- 
cient reasons for the above arrangement 
of the program, but in the mind of one 
humble critic the first should have been 
last, and the last, first. As it was, the 
second farce was thrown into the inevi- 
table mood of an anticlimax. It was not 
written to such fast time as ‘“‘ My Lord 
in Livery,” and consequently came as a 
great let-down. This was not the fault 
of the actors, who were all equally up to 
their parts, but of the inherent qualities 
of the piece itself, which would have been 
all that could have been asked if given 
due precedence. 

‘My Lord in Livery” was played with 
a momentum of action that must have 
done good to the hearts of certain of the 
Faculty watching the performance from 
the third row of seats. The dialogue it- 
self had been doctored until it fairly 
echoed with reminiscent phrases of Evo- 
lution of Expression, Vocal Culture, Re- 
sponsive Drill, Pantomime, and general 
class and Faculty hits, not one of which 
was lost on the highly appreciative audi- 
ence. This was an added reason for its 
superior taking-qualities which should 
have reserved it for the climacteric place 
on the program. After working up such 
a splendid atmosphere of farce, pure and 
unadulterated, however, it was a great 
disappointment to see the whole effect 
scattered to the four winds of heaven 
when a change came over the spirit of 
our dream, and the farce was snapped 
short off, to be ended bya vaudeville 
performance. To end a farce with a 
dance done in serious earnest was no less 
than a catastrophe. The audience hardly 
knew what had happened, and the laughs 
which had been bubbling in their throats 
ready to exhaust themselves with a good 
outburst at the fall of the curtain were 
smothered by surprise at the sudden de- 
mand for respectful attention. In short, 
they felt like a child who has been watch- 
ing the exciting building of a palace of 


playing-cards when just before the tri- 
umphant completion the playmate in 
mischief shatters the whole structure and 
expects the child to laugh at the ruin. 
That wasn’t what he wanted, and he 
feels more like crying. 

The character work, however, was ex- 
cellent without exception, and far ahead 
of the most of the supposedly “ profes- 
sional” workin “ A Fool and his Money,”’ 
a farce on the regular stage which many 
Emersonians probably witnessed. It was 
well sustained, especially in the instance 
of Mr. Reddie’s Spiggott. Nowhere can 
we see where he could have bettered his 
interpretation of the character, and he 
alone survived the defeat of the dance, 
for he did manage tokeep his /ee¢ through 
it. Mr. Fager’s Hopkins was perfectly in 
keeping and consistent throughout, with 
the exception, of course, of the jak, 
when not a single character could have 
been found with a microscope, while 
their personators stood unblushingly re- 
vealed in their own likeness. Lord Thirl- 
mere was just a trifle too satisfied that 
he had everything well planned before- 
hand, that Spiggott would not speak be- 
fore he heard his cue, etc. 

To the ladies much credit is due for 
giving a good brisk movement to the ac- 
tion from the very outset. Miss Reed’s 
hysterics were a specially clever piece of 
work. Miss Stuart’s assumption of her 
part was so good that it was a distinct 
disappointment to see her drop it alto- 
gether from the moment when on her 
knees she had finished her piteous appeal 
to the burglar — from then on she was 
Miss Stuart only and forgot to be part of 
a picture. Miss Gumpertz missed her 
greatest opportunity when she failed to 
make her solo dance in character. How 
could she dismiss her chance to do a 
capital bit of burlesque, and calmly lay 
aside her utter fright and grief (very well 
done, by the way) like a mantle over a 
chair-back, while the rest of the company 
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composed themselves in well-bred society 
attitudes to watch the graceful ease of 
the dance! If the situation so excellently 
created had only been sustained, not a 
one in the audience but would have 
laughed until the tears came. 

The individual work in the second 
farce was less open to criticism; but the 
real excellence of the work was dimmed 
by the unfair reversion of the natural 
order of progression and growth of cli- 
max. Miss Cameron especially in carry- 
ing so long a part accomplished wonders 
in working against such odds. 

After the performance the guests of 
the evening were invited to meet the Re- 
ception Committee on the stage. Mrs. 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Hicks, Mrs. William Howland Ken- 
ney, Miss M. Eden Tatem, Miss Edith 
Coburn Noyes, assisted as patronesses, 
and received with the committee of the 
class, Miss Katherine Reed, Miss Bar- 
nett, Miss Hess, Miss McIntyre, Miss 
Hill, and Miss White. 

The Junior class is ambitious and 
aspiring, and has already won such a 
good reputation that great expectations 
are aroused as to the future. 


A Holiday Merrymaking. 

The Juniors enjoyed a “shirt-waist 
dance” on the night after Thanksgiving 
as a means of keeping those left in town 
over the holiday from being homesick. 
The college rooms were elaborately dec- 
orated with the class colors, violet and 
purple. The music was furnished by cer- 
tain signors from Little Italy, who took 
turns in presiding over the hurdy-gurdy. 
The evening was delightfully informal, a 
special feature being the Virginia reel 
done in cake-walk style. The class was 
well represented, and the evening was 
matronized by Mrs. Reddie and Mrs. 
Spaulding. 


Art and Oratory. 


An interesting and most enjoyable fea- 
ture was introduced by Mr. Alfred Jack- 
son, a special student, at the last session 
of Dean Southwick’s class in extempora- 
neous speaking. Mr. Jackson, after hav- 
ing given a ten-minute talk, with several 
lightning sketches, on “Oratory as Re- 
lated to Art,” finished by passing around 
the class for inspection a pastel in moon- 
light effect executed by himself, which 
in closing his remarks he presented to 
Dean Southwick. The pastel is a rare 
bit of realistic work, and the gift was 
greatly appreciated by the Dean—an ap- 
preciation shown both at the time, and 
by the fact that the little ornament now 
occupies a conspicuous place in his of- 
fice. 

The affair left a pleasant impression 
on all concerned, and was a commend- 
able break in the routine of class work. 
We understand that more of these dainty 
pieces of workmanship are under way. 

BUNWL. 


‘*O Wad the Power Some Gittie 
Gie Us.” 

Many of the exercises in classwork on 
one line or another at Emerson, indeed 
all of them in fact, are means to an end, 
and not the end itself. The recital pe- 
riods are perhaps the only exception, and 
even these are only stations, as it were, 
along the main line of progress over 
which we are travelling together. There 
are other view-points than our own, how- 
ever, and to the eyes of an outsider in 
the superficial aspect of the college work, 
the end in view is not always apparent. 

Two such view-points of us and our 
doings are presented herewith for the 
amusement of all concerned. First comes 
the impression which was made upon 
Hildegarde, aged six, given in her own 
words and of her own accord to the home 
folks after a Saturday visit. On being 
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asked, on her return home, what they 
did at Emerson College, she replied : 
“Well, first we went down some stairs 
into a little low place where there was 
lights burning, and took off our things 
and put them in a little box that locked. 
Then we went up the stairs, and Miss 
M. asked me if I would like to go in the 
children’s class; but I said, ‘No’ (I 
would rather stay with her, you know). 
So we went in a large room and every- 
body stood up and put their arms up and 
down and sideways, and then shook their 
hands up and down, and that’s all there. 
But then we went up-stairs again, and 
Miss M. stood up and talked to the wall. 
Oh, yes, there was people there, and a 
man stood beside Miss M. and when she 
stopped, he said, ‘ Good.’ Then we went 
down-stairs again (it’s most all going up 
stairs and down there) and a lady sang 
a long time very low. She was standing 
up on a high place in front and I thought 
she would never stop. And there was a 
girl with a pink waist on, and I liked her 
best. And a man made up faces at me, 
and scowled at me, and I scowled back. 
And I had a lovely time. I like that school 
better than mine.” eve: 


The second impression embodies the 
opinions of a French Canadian after a 
visit to Mr. Gilbert’s pantomime class. 
On the day in question the class was tak- 
ing a sort of extemporaneous drill after 
the display of prepared work, and it is at 
this point that the visitor starts his com- 
ments. For elucidation of his remarks it 
is well to state that the work began with 
a French-Revolution Mob Scene, fol- 
lowed by responses to different kinds of 
music, and pictures worked out extem- 
poraneously on themes dictated by the 
instructor. It is but justice to state that 
the responses on this occasion were very 
vivid and well sustained in action. The 
visitor makes mention, however, of those 


only which appealed to him most strong- 
ly. He is reported to have said : 

“JT never have de fonnie tam lak dat 
in all ma life, lak I have de odder day 
on de beeg college. I was go dere an’ 
sit down lak de res’ on end de grand 
room for watch de fellar an’ girl do its 
lesson. Wall! Bumbye dey was all come 
on de door for commence to begin, w’en, 
w’at you t’ink, hein! Wall, a fellar come 
out on de front all dem girl for mak’ de 
speech. I don’t t’ink hee’s got ver’ good 
educate, ’cause hee’s turn hees back on 
all de peep w’at was sitt down an’ hee 
don’t even mak’ de politesse. Bumbye 
hee was say to de musique, 

‘“«* Play one good Marseillaise.’ 

‘Oh! For sure, I’ll be glad for hear 
dat, you bet. But jus’ ’bout dey ’re half 
way t’rough wid dat nice tune, dat fellar, 
I’ll tol’ you "bout, she wave hees han’ 
an’ den, Oh Monjee! I was scare’ mos’ 
to death. All dem fellar an’ girl’ll get 
so mad dat dey ’ll commence for yell de 
loud dey can an’ mak’ de bad face for 
scare dat fellar, an’ I ’ll t’ink hee’s ’fraid 
too, ’cause hee ’ll go back two, t’ree, four 
step, den she’ll come more brave, an’ 
she ’ll stop an’ put up hees han’. Wall 
Baptéme! All dem peep was so sorry for 
try to scare dat fellar, dat dey ’ll all get 
down on its knee for mak’ de prayer. 
Dat’s too bad, all dem girl so sorry dat 
dey can’t say somet’ing ’t all; but jus’ 
look lak dey was pray on de Bon Dieu. 
Pruty soon af’er dat dey ’ll all come ver’ 
sleepy. She can’t hol’ up hees head some 
more, so dey ’ll all go couché raght dere 
on de floor. Oh dat was real nice for see 
all dem peep sleepin’ dere, ’cause dey 
mus’ be orful tire, dey Il yell so hard on 
dat fellar. Wall jus’ bout de tam dey ’ll be 
half way t’rough wid all de nice dream, 
dat fool fellar mak’ de noise wid hees 
han’ an’ hollar de mos’ loud he can, ‘Fire! 
Fire!’ Dat was de damn lie. An’ if I’m 
not so scare I’ll hit heem one ver’ hard 
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kick wid ma both han’, she mak’ me so 
mad for see all dem poor girl fight de 
mos’ was possible for get t’rouge de door. 

‘“‘ An af’er dat all de peep clap de han’ 
an’ say, ‘Bravo. Bis.’ An’ dat was de 


Elumnt 


The Wovember Meeting. 


As announced in the previous issue of 
the MaGazine and by the regular alumni 
notices, the meetings of the Association 
this season are to differ slightly in gen- 
eral character from those of recent years. 
Greater stress will be laid on the social 
side of the meetings, and programs of an 
entertaining nature will take the place of 
the more solid educational themes of dis- 
cussion which suggest work rather than 
play and relaxation. 

The first meeting under the new inno- 
vation was held in the college rooms on 
the evening of November twenty-first 
with great success. The members were 
greeted on their arrival by the officers of 
the Association, and after a very informal 
reception a short business meeting was 
held preliminary to the program of the 
evening. The reports of the secretary- 
treasurer were read and accepted, and 
as no other business demanded special 
attention, the president introduced the 
chairman of the evening. 

Then followed an hour of work and 
play, for it was both, in which the mem- 
bers of the present year’s graduate class 
participated. Miss Richardson, as chair- 
man, prefaced the program with such few 
words of explanation as were necessary 
to set the work forth in its proper light. 
She said in part: 

When appointed to fill the post of honor 
which I holdithis evening I was at a loss to 
know just what nature of entertainment to 


prepare that should be both interesting and 
attractive. I myself and my co-mates in the 


surprise of all-of it. W’at you t’ink? 
All dem man an’ woman ’ll speak ‘En- 
core’ on one fellar, who was tol’ de lie 
an’ don’t know somet’ing "bout politesse, 
an’ mak’ all dem poor girl so scare.” 

W. B. W. 


Wotes. 


graduate class have our time and strength so 
fully taxed in our regular work thatit seemed 
to be out of the question to present anything 
requiring elaborate or special preparation. 
And it came to me that perhaps the most in- 
teresting thing we could offer you would be 
a glimpse at some of our regular class work. 
Therefore we shall reproduce this evening 
an Italian study which was given in our re- 
quired work this week. 

Now just a word as to the point of view 
from which you must regard our efforts. 
This work is only ome of the varied phases 
of the whole course, but it is the one most 
specially adapted to presentation of this sort, 
because it is the most objective and external 
and picturesque. It is what may be called 
the Life Study Class, and is part of our work 
in theatric training under Professor Gilbert. 
Originality is the key-note of this, as it is of 
other lines of our graduate study; for our 
teachers believe that after three long years 
of drill in precept and principle, we should 
be able to put principles into practise in the 
fourth year according to the dictates of our 
own individuality. Therefore what the pro- 
gram represents first of all is student work 
pure andsimple. Each feature is uncoached, 
and is worked up independent of the teach- 
er’s oversight. His criticism comes after the 
class presentation. Even to the costumes, it 
is all our own work in design and execution. 

The methods of study in this class are the 
same methods pursued in the best art schools 
of the country. We are obliged to go to real 
life for our models, to study facts, to gather 
our materials together from such sources as 
exist in our midst; and after obtaining our 
materials, to weave them together in such 
fashion as will best suit the purpose we have 
in view. The sources of information will not 
always be the same, of course, for it will de- 
pend upon the nature of our subject whether 
we turn to avenues of real life and human 
nature of the present day or to some expres- 
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sion of life and nature in the past as they 
have crystallized into books and pictures. 
The main object of our search is truth. We 
garner up facts into our general storehouse 
of information, to be drawn upon for future 
use as occasion may demand. Such prepa- 
ration will stand us in good stead as we go 
forth in our own teaching; at the same time 
it shows us the way to approach any new 
study of a similar kind. 

Our program of this evening, therefore, 
must not in the least sense be viewed as a 
masquerade, or anything which could be 
characterized as mere fun. There are defi- 
nite underlying principles which govern re- 
sults. Each student has contributed his part 
towards the general unity, and in so doing 
he has increased his own general store of in- 
formation, adding to his own personal devel- 
opment, and giving wider range to his pow- 
ers of appreciation and expression. And all 
this because it is not work that can be done 
in a hurry. It takes time, thought, research, 
and coéperation. 

In preparation for this study of Italian life 
and its characteristics, we have had many 
strange and interesting experiences. We 
have explored that section of transplanted 
Europe down at the North End known as Lit- 
tle Italy. We have made kind friends among 
the dwellers therein, who have put themselves 
to some troublein our service, who have been 
courtesy itself, and who have invited us to 
sacred ceremonies in their own homes. We 
have enjoyed a special performance at the 
Teatro di Marrionetti, have visited the 
maccaroni factory, been admitted to the 
kitchen of the Café di Soronello, and ex- 
plored the dark labyrinths where hundreds 
of hurdy-gurdies are stabled for the night. 
In the most of these places we needed the 
services of an interpreter, in which capacity 
Dr. Giovanni Carbone, an educated Italian 
gentleman, acted the most of the time, always 
protesting that we should not study such 
common people and common things. We 
had some difficulty in convincing him that it 
is in peasant life, or life of the lower classes, 
that the types of racial distinctions or char- 
acteristics differ most widely, the cultivated 
gentleman of every nation having something 
incommon. He could not quite appreciate 
our artistic purpose. 

As far as our study of costumes is con- 
cerned, we were obliged to turn to photo- 
graphs and pictures, since the clothing of 
the North-Enders has become hopelessly 


Americanized, with only a semi-I talian flavor. 
But even so, the details have been carefully 
and accurately worked out, with special at- 
tention to a good color-scheme for theatrical 
purposes. 

And so we ask you to enjoy the results of 
our study with us, remembering clearly that 
we are not attempting to present a highly 
finished dramatic performance, but a bit of 
our every-day work, with all its faults and 
ragged edges, just as we wrought it out our 
own selves, according to our ingenuity and 
the possibilities of Room 1. 


The program after the general intro- 
duction was as follows: 


Overture by the Hurdy-gurdy. 
Solo Dance. 
Miss Stevens. 


Maccaroni-Eaters: Study from Life. 


Miss Mack, Miss Emerson, 


Miss Fiske, Mr. Lambert, 
Mr. Edwards, Miss Dickinson, 
Miss Flood. 


Solo Dance. 
Miss Wheeler. 


Marionette Show: The Loves of Lorenzi 
and Pietro for the Beautiful Filipinetta. 


Time, 15th Century. Place, Florence. 


Prologue Miss Steele 
Lorenzi Miss Unsell 
Pietro Miss Latham 
Filipinetta Miss Tedman 


Kindly assisted by Miss Butterfield and 
her violin. 
Solo Dance. 
Miss Emerson. 
An Italian Tragedy in Pantomime. 
‘“* Showing the Danger of Playing with Edge Tools.” 
Scene I. North Square. 
Scene II. The Tenement. 


One month elapses between Scenes I. and II. 


Catherwood Mr. Lambert 
The Guiney Mr. Laird 
Yetta Miss Wheeler 


Yetta’s Aunt Miss Richardson 
And People of the Italian Quarter. 
Prologue read by Miss Richardson. 


The program was most enthusiastically 
received by the sympathetic audience 
which obligingly packed itself into the 
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seating-space of Room 1. The upper 
third of the room was reserved for a stage 
effect. Italian banners formed the dra- 
pery across the wall above the screens and 
hangings which masked in the back and 
sides of the room. At the left of the 
stage stood a veritable hurdy-gurdy at- 
tended by three really-truly Italians, two 
of whom understood not one word of 
English, but who were, perhaps, the most 
keenly appreciative of all the audience. 

With no drop-curtain to veil the scene, 
the stage shifting and change of lighting 
effects had to be managed in full view; 
but great credit is due to Mr. Wescott, 
whose efficient services on this occasion 
contributed to the smooth running of the 
performance. It was truly remarkable 
what effective results could be obtained 
with the quaintly extemporized footlights 
and spot-lights. The effect of the dances 
was greatly enhanced thereby, while the 
Marionette Show gained not a little in 
atmosphere. 

To appreciate fully the results achieved 
in the marionette performance and the 
place held by this institution among the 
Italian people, we must remember that 
this crude form of dramatic art is one of 
the immediate antecedents of the theatre 
in Italy; that the plays produced therein 
are all adapted from the poems of Ari- 
osto, which preserve the romantic history 
of medizval Italy in all exactitude; that 
the plays to-day are performed in clas- 
sical Italian from old yellow manuscripts 
handed down from the past; and that the 
legends of Italy are thus enshrined in the 
hearts of the humblest. 

The marionettes themselves are sort 
of manikins capable of the most extraor- 
dinary manipulation by strings and 
wires, nearly life-size, and very life-like 
in action. The dialogue is given from 
behind the scenes. The costumes are of 
the Middle Ages, to suit the subject and 
language of the plays, which run some- 
times for a hundred nights, and are in a 


cycle suggestive of ‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 
“ Charlemagne,” etc. 

The little play presented by the Emer- 
son marionettes, however, was concocted 
for the purpose of giving a general idea 
of the ‘whole ” in twenty minutes. The 
plot and the dialogue, ‘writ in choice 
Italian,” was the result of collaboration 
between two of the players, Miss Latham 
and Miss Unsell. The prologue was de- 
livered in broken English for the sake of 


the audience. The little play was not in 


any sense a copy of anything seen at the 
real performance at the Zzatro, yet was 
indicative of the general method. The 
costumes worn in this show, like all the 
rest, were specially designed by the 
wearers. 

The Italian tragedy was an ambitious 
attempt to relate a story without words. 
The motif, as suggested in the program, 
dealt with the attempt of an author to 
study types at close range, and what hap- 
pened when he became too much inter- 
ested in the sphere of life where he was 
only an interloper. The different rédles 
were well sustained, especially that of 
Yetta, by Miss Wheeler. The vigor and 
vivacity with which she threw herself in- 
to the part was good to see. Her street 
dance with the tambourine was kindly 
taught her by Count Giovanni Casanova. 
The pantomime was arranged and re- 
hearsed by Miss Richardson, and the 
theme of the action was given for the ben- 
efit of the audience in a suggestively 
worded prologue. 

At the close of the program all present 
were invited to adjourn to Room g, where 
light refreshments had been provided. 
Fruit punch and small Italian feast-cakes, 
baked specially for us by the Cafe di So- 
ronello, were served from tables deco- 
rated with Italian colors. 

Meantime Room 1 had been cleared 
of chairs and stage properties, and the 
hurdy-gurdy discoursed music for danc- 
ing through the rest of the evening. 


: 
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Room 5 had been transformed into a 
cosy sitting-room, and presented an at- 
tractive appearance to those who pre- 
ferred chatting to dancing. 

The ushers for the evening, represent- 
ing ’03 on the reception committee, were 
members of the class who, not having re- 
turned for graduate work, were free to 
appear in American costumes. The class 
colors formed their badge of office, and 
the committee was as follows: Mrs. 
Katharine Bates Haddock, Miss Dora 
L. Kirwin, Miss Sara L. Josselyn, Miss 
Helena M. Low, Miss Caroline Lyons, 
and Miss Romaine Billingsley. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held on the afternoon of Jan. 16, 
1904, and the occasion will be under the 
charge of Maud Gatchell Hicks, repre- 
senting the class of ’93. 


Personals, 


Ella S. Bridgham, ’o3, is teaching in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Marietta Averill, ’02, is at her home 
in Winona, Wis., for the winter. 


Beatrice Marks, ’o2, is teaching ora- 
tory at the Conservatory, San Antonio, 
Tex: 


Louise A. Irvine, ’o2, is reader this 
season for the Glendon Concert Com- 
pany, of Boston. 


Agnes O. Hersey, ’97, is teaching Eng- 
lish and oratory at the High School, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Laura Elizabeth Thomas, Spl. ’o2, was 
married to Roy Leslie MacVey, April 14, 
1903, at Wilmington, Del. 


M. Louise Anderson, ’o3, has private 
pupils and is filling reading engagements 
at her home in Berkeley, Cal. 

Elizabeth M. Young, ’o3, is teaching 


oratory and physical culture at ‘ Daniel 
Baker College” in Brownwood, Tex. 


Daisy Belle Miller, ’03, was married 
to Dr. James Thompson Boyd on the 
eleventh of November, in Brenton, Ala. 


Maude Phebe Cody, ’oo, continues her 
work in oratory and physical culture at 
the Cortland Conservatory of Music. 


Jessie McClymonds, ’or, is teaching 
expression, physical culture, and vocal 
music in the Girls’ Industrial College, 
Denton, Tex. 


Harold Giles Churchill, ’03, is teach. 
ing physics, English literature, and mod- 
ern history at the Endeavor Academy, 
Endeavor, Wis. 


Eva J, Cannell, ’03, is in charge of 
the Department of Interpretative Read- 
ing in Miss Mittleberger’s private school 
for girls, Cleveland, O. 


Ada Huntley Pillsbury, ’90, has en- 
tered upon her third year as teacher of 
elocution and physical instructor for girls 
in Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 


Bertha Mae Bettys, ’o2, was married, 
June 29, to Mr. Karl Becker Cotrael, of 
Rochester, and they are at home to their 
friends at 32 Thorndale Terrace in that 
city. 

Frances Anna Heath, ’o2, is teaching 
reading and physical culture in the Nor- 
mal Department, also first-year English 
in the Central High School of Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


Louise M. Smith, Spl. ’03, has charge 
of the Department of Oratory in High- 
land Park College, Des Moines, Ia., for 
the fifth year since her connection with 
the college. 


Harry Ross, ’97, on the 24th of June, 
1903, was married to Miss Ella M. Mc- 
Duffie, at Saint John, New Brunswick. 
After spending the summer in England 
and Scotland, Mr. Ross and his bride re- 
turned to Worcester, Mass., where he 
holds the professorship of English liter- 
ature in the Worcester Academy. 
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Ethel M. Tomlinson, ’o2, has opened 
a studio in Buffalo, N. Y., where she has 
classes and private pupils in expression 
and physical culture. 


Joseph M. Bergin, ’03, has opened a 
studio in the city of Worcester, Mass., 
where he has an increasing list of private 
pupils. He also has a branch studio in 
Marlboro. 


Harriett Jean Trappe, ’92, of the De- 


partment of Oratory at Cox College, At 


lanta, Ga., gave an evening of recitations 
recently which added to the fine reputa- 
tion which she has already won for her 
work in the South. 


Newton B. Hammond, ’o2, is giving 
readings and impersonations with the 
Boston Duo Concert Company, an or- 
ganization consisting of himself and Miss 
Meta E. White, a harpist of no mean 
ability, graduate of the New England 
Conservatory. The company has already 
filled many successful engagements, and 
has many dates ahead throughout the 
season. 


Clara Bancroft Woolson, ’94, moved 
last spring to a new home in Northwood 
Narrows, N. H. Since graduation she 
had taught privately and in school in 
Boston and other places. Almost imme- 
diately after going to Northwood, she 
began work in Coe’s Academy, North- 
wood Center, where every spring physical 
culture and oratory are taught and schol- 
ars prepared for prize-speaking. The 
students were enthusiastic; the speaking 
contest, including a scene from Shake- 
speare, showed the high grade of work 
done by the school; and a physical cul- 
ture demonstration proved to be of much 
interest. 


One of our graduates writes home: 
“ Be assured that always and everywhere 
I shall hold up the standard of Emerson 
because of what it has done for me and 
what I know it can do for others. Best 
of all, it is a school that is not satisfied 
with set standards of work, but each year 
plants the banner a little higher on the 
heights of knowledge, which for Emer- 
son includes not only the intellectual but 
the spiritual — in short, all which makes 
for a well-rounded, cultured man or 
woman.” 


Frederick H. Koch, ’o3, has been giv- 
ing a series of entertainments in Spring- 
field, Mass., which have been most highly 
commended by the critics. The Spring- 
jield Union says: 


Frederick H. Koch gave mono-dramatic 
impersonations of scenes from the plays. of 
Shakespeare in the Art‘Museum last night, 
and in spite of the rain the audience-hall was 
nearly filled. He selected “ The Taming of 
the Shrew,” and gave it nearly entire. His 
interpretation was fresh and vigorous and, 
though he introduced considerable dramatic 
action, his voice was what brought out the 
real meaning and personality of the various 
characters in the merry comedy. He inter- 
preted the shrewishness of Katherine as the 
result of a childish indulgence, and her final 
submission as due to a realization of the 
childishness in herself, and not from utter 
weariness under the persecutions of Petru- 
chio. He made it evident from the first that 
Petruchio was intent on showing her the ab- 
surdity of her petulance by an example of 
greater perversity. In all the minor parts he 
reflected the various characters in fear, in 
sarcasm, and in mirth with the deep insight 
which comes from long study. These im- 
personations are in a way superior to Shake- 
speare on the stage, for the real underlying 
motive can never be lost sight of in the out- 
ward form. 
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The Mew Wear, 


Ir is not the succession of year to year 
so much as of day to day that makes up 
the sum and substance of progress and 
the true essence of man’s life. What 
mystic potency can there be in the mo- 
ment that marks the transition from the 


last of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days to the first of the three hundred and 
sixty-six? Is there any startling change 
or appreciable difference to be felt on 
that one especial midnight of the year? 
To be sure, the time-honored observances 
of custom have served to set apart the 
anniversary and to envelop it with the 
proper psychological influence by the very 
style of celebration in vogue ; but to what 
extent cause and effect are allied in this 
instance, or which is cause and which 
is effect, it were hard to say. 

The man-made arbitrary divisions of 
time are very necessary and very conve- 
nient contrivances, but to invest them 
with any degree of potency or significance 
above or beyond a mere thing contrived 
is to dignify an effect into a cause, or 
to deny a cause for the sake of an effect. 

There is no greater miracle than the 
never-ceasing succession of day and 
night; but how many of us allow our- 
selves to regard it through very common- 
place eyes. To make too much of the 
birth of one day at the beginning of the 
new year is to confess ourselves lacking 
in the proper attitude towards the birth 
of the new day every day. To greet 
each day-dawn with rejoicing, to do each 
day’s work with a cheerful heart, to enjoy 
every moment of possible playtime, to 
receive the benediction of sleep with a 
peaceful spirit, is to do away with the 
need of New Year’s resolutions. And 
how much better it is to remind ourselves 
of a modest resolve every day than once 
a year to make colossal resolves which 
crush out the will to accomplish them by 
their own mighty weight. 
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But in spite of this rather contrary ar- 
gument, we wish you all a happy New 
Year, filled with the essence of all good 
things and the accomplishment of the 
wish which lies nearest to your heart. 


ad 


BH Magazine Benefit. 


The Emerson COLLEGE MAGAZINE and 
the Board of Managers now responsible 
for its welfare find themselves placed in 
a position where it is necessary to appeal 
to their public for a helping hand. It is 
desired that it be distinctly understood 
that the contingency which makes such 
an appeal necessary is no debt of the 
present management. The present man- 
agement at the time of its accession in 
the fall of 1902 was very much surprised 
to learn that a considerable sum in the 
way of bills outstanding to the printer 
was bequeathed among other things for 
the incoming Board to meet and settle 
as best it could. Notes for the entire 
amount were given by the Magazine As- 
sociation, and since that time many 
efforts have been made to clear the en- 
cumbrance out of the way. First, all the 
delinquent subscribers were earnestly 
appealed to, for from this source alone 
almost enough was due to cover the in- 
debtedness. But not enough was real- 
ized to pay for paper and postage used 
in the appeal. Secondly, by the cooper- 
ation of the College Management it was 
made possible to offer a special combi- 
nation of a subscription to the Maca- 
ZINE with a subscription to the Annual 
Recital Course. But even this failed to 
bring in anything like the expected re- 
turns. 

And so it is that at the opening of the 
second year of the present administra- 
tion it was necessary to renew the notes 
of the Association, and set our wits to 


work for their final discharge. The 
Board is happily able to state that all 
current expenses having been met as 
they became due, not only those of last 
year, but of this also so far as the year 
has progressed, it has surely proved 
the possibility of making the income 
meet the outgo and preserving a due 
balance between the two, and that there- 
fore the MAGAZINE deserves to be placed 
and to be kept upon an independent 
basis. 

Our third effort to raise money to this 
end will take the form of a more popular 
appeal than the two previously made, or 
at least so we trust it will be. The mem- 
bers of the Board, together with others 
who are specially interested and willing 
to devote their time and talents to the 
benefit of a worthy cause, have planned 
an entertainment which will surely be 
the one thing that any one connected 
with or interested in our College cannot 
afford to miss. The affair will take place 
about the middle of February, and the 
event will be announced at an early day 
by special posters which are being pre- 
pared by a well-known artist and which 
will be disposed of by auction sale after 
they have served their purpose. Most 
noted and extraordinary talent has been 
secured for the entertainment, and all 
members of E. C. O. may consider them- 
selves fortunate to have the opportunity 
to witness the work of such great per- 
formers ! 

The surprise of it all, however, we 
shall leave for the posters themselves to 
reveal. This editorial is merely to serve 
as a foreword to warn you of the good 
things coming, to provoke your anticipa- 
tion, and by stating the cause of our 
need to inspire every loyal student to 
sell an extra ticket or two and so help 
to swell the receipts for our Magazine 
Benefit Fund. 
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Is the Hrt of Conversation Lost? 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHICAGO CLUB SYMPOSIUM. 


1: 

In reply to the suggestion that conversa- 
tion is a lost art, I should say that it is 
only asuspended art. Women talk better 
and more than they ever did before; 
nevertheless their efforts at conversation 
with men are to-day more or less tenta- 
tive. These remarks are entirely from 
the point of view of the woman, and in 
regard to conversation between men and 
women. Among themselves, women are 
very good talkers, and the question as to 
there being a lack of conversation only 
arises in a mixed gathering. Every time 
a woman commences a conversation with 
a man, say at a dinner, or at whatever 
social function, she at once asks herself, 
if unacquainted with him, From what 
point of view shall I discuss things with 
this man? Shall it be on a general plane, 
or is he of the ilk who still retains the 
tradition of the mental inferiority of wom- 
en? In the latter case a clever woman 
will at once adjust herself to the man’s 
point of view, as her motive is simply to 
be agreeable for the time being. It is not 
because men are engrossed in business or 
material pursuits that they cannot, when 
evening comes, divert their minds from 
the cares of the day and be willing to 
spend an evening with women in conver- 
sation. The reason is below the surface. 
It is because men and women are read- 
justing their relations to each other. 
Some men and some women have already 
effected that readjustment, and, when 
they meet by chance, what a delightful 
hour they can pass! What an oasis of 
certainty in a Sahara of tentative efforts ! 

A clever Frenchman once said that he 
found American women too anxious to 
talk, and that in all his journeying to and 
fro the country he had not yet met a good 


listener. He added that he also desired 
to talk, or do half the talking, but that 
the women were so anxious to instruct 
him that he never really got an oppor- 
tunity of comparing views with them. 
This expresses the mistaken mental atti- 
tude toward men of so many clever 
society women. They are not willing to 
let the man do his share, and many of 
them are educational in tone—too di- 
dactic. The American man anticipates 
this attitude toward him of the woman, 
settles himself comfortably in a chair, 
and prepares to listen. It is only fair to 
suppose that so clever and quick-witted 
an individual keeps up a powerful think- 
ing. Neither American men nor women 
have yet solved the problem of making 
the most of each other. The latter un- 
doubtedly make the most of themselves, 
but they are not ambitious to make their 
husbands and sons appear brilliant. Both 
men and women have lost sight, in the 
practical questions of the day, of the 
picturesque element, a consciousness of 
which must always exist between a man 
and a woman in order to make the best 
of each other. 

One of the prominent women of this 
country once said that the world had 
been mistaken in its opinion in the past 
that men were the idealists and women 
the practical factors of life; that it was 
the reverse. If the majority of women 
could only realize that it is possible for a 
man to be an idealist conversation would 
at once become interesting and suggest- 
ive. The world is to-day teeming with 
great suggestions, new factors of life are 
entering into society, and never before 
was the outlook so extended, so world- 
embracing. Society must readjust itself 
to this larger view of life, and every one 
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is anxious to know what the other thinks 
of it, consequently conversation need be 
no longer confined to the point of view of 
any one sex or any set of ideas. Men 
and women are a little afraid of each 
other still, but when they realize what a 
fund of pleasure and originality every 
being contains in himself then conversa- 
tion will not languish, and not only will 
each person make the best of himself, but 
will also be engaged in the gracious task 
of making the best of each other.— J/rs. 
Charles M. Henrotin. 


II. 


The multiplying abundance of books, 
which offer the best companionship upon 
the easiest of terms, renders living com- 
panionship and interchange of thought 
less and less a necessity. Camp-fire sto- 
ries are interchanged far from libraries. 
The abundant provision which the cen- 
tres of civilization offer for luxurious pas- 
sive enjoyment of eye and ear ministers 
to an indolent sense of luxury, particu- 
larly agreeable where the daily duties 
demand great use of energy. The con- 
cert, the opera, the drama, give one a 
vicarious sense of activity with no effort 
upon one’s own part. While the general 
conditions in which we find ourselves to- 
day do not foster conversation, yet when 
the occasion is made, the harmonious 
company chosen, the egotist who would 
monopolize left out, the attentive listener 
included, the number so small that all 
may hear what each one says, it is proba- 
ble no better conversation was ever 
heard than is within the experience of us 
all. Men and women never had more 
interest in common, were never more 
generally interested in subjects of great 
impersonal importance, more eager to 
interchange opinions, more hospitable to 
entertain another’s thought, than to-day. 
Let the occasions be provided, the de- 
mand made, and the demonstration will 
not be wanting to prove that conver- 


sation is not a lost art— M/s. A. WM. 


Wilmartn. 
Ill. 


Why are people no longer content to 
meet socially and spend the evening in 
bright, crisp, and delightful conversation ? 
Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe. Is it not 
because conversation fer se has had its 
day, as letter-writing and dancing the 
minuet have had theirs? The curt tele- 
gram has cut out the long epistle; the 
lively waltz has supplanted the stately 
minuet; and the business-like telephone 
has greatly undone thoughtful talk. We 
are blasé, difficult to satisfy nowadays. 
The simple pleasures of our forefathers 
content us no more than would their 
plain manner of living. ‘The new! Give 
us the new!” we cry. He who offers the 
most novel form of entertainment is the 
most sought after and popular host. We 
can, however, still converse if we are so 
minded, and very wise and witty talk is 
often heard to-day—with this difference : 
that it is more general than were the 
famous conversations handed down to 
us in literature. We would be bored if 
we had to listen to the ponderous, one- 
sided talk of a Dr. Johnson or give heed 
to the egotistical solo of a Mme. de Stael. 
I know that this is rankest heresy.— 
Miss Caroline Kirkland, 


IV. 


Conversation should be broad and 
generous — as broad as the mind, broad 
enough to include all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, broad enough to include 
children, broad enough to include every 
topic which may be discussed without 
making any one feel uncomfortable. It 
should move with rapidity. People 
should have no time to yawn. A phrase 
is like a glass of champagne: if permitted 
to stand it loses its effervescence, be- 
comes stale and flat. Like courses at a 
well-ordered feast, topics should succeed 
topics with sufficient rapidity and in suf. 
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ficient variety to maintain interest; 
none should be allowed to remain until 
cold; no guest should take so much of 
any one that he cannot enjoy those to 
follow. To talk to repletion is disastrous. 
Everybody should be left feeling that 
there was just a little more to say. Noth- 
ing makes a man desire to meet you 
again so much as something he left un- 
said. Conversation flourishes best in 
small companies. Its quality is inversely 
to the number participating. Whatever 
the ideal number may be, and that would 
vary some with the predominance of 
particular traits and characteristics and 
the make-up of the party, when that num- 
ber is assembled each additional partic- 
ipant simply dilutes. The better the 
conversers the larger may be the num- 


ber. People betray their deficiencies in 
the matter of conversation by breaking 
up into groups; the utterly hopeless will 
be found in pairs talking shop or politics, 
with here and there an incurable alone 
too hopelessly stupid to say anything — 
the latter should never go out. But there 
is no dulness, no stupidity, so disas- 
trously hopeless as that which results 
from bland and contented satisfaction 
with one’s self; it matters not whether 
it is with one’s appearance, wealth, fam- 
ily, or station in life, the result is the 
same,— an impregnable and stupefying 
dulness, a dulness which obtrudes itself, 
an oppressive dulness, a dulness which 
envelops a company like an impene- 
trable fog, a dulness too thick to cut. — 
A.J. Eddy. 


The Reason for Reading Fiction. 


TuE facts to be explained are common 
property: that of the making of novels 
there is no end, that almost every one 
reads them, that Mr. Carnegie’s wealth 
is largely expended in supplying them 
through free libraries to the most numer- 
ous classes in the community, that there 
is no essential distinction between the 
novel and the short story, or between the 
short story by Kipling or Bret Harte and 
the penny dreadful, and that the teller of 
stories has been appreciated in all gen- 
erations and at all ages of each gen- 
eration. One simple and _ all-sufficient 
psychological fact underlies all these 
phenomena; and that is the love of per- 
sonalities. It is simply universal in its 
distribution, and it is almost universal in 
its influence. Besides producing these 
forms of art and conversation, and being 
the cause that produces biography, it pro- 
foundly affects, for instance, our concep- 
tion of history. As at present taught, 


history is simply a record of personalities 
and their doings. The same thing holds 
in politics; so that a politician may go 
about, let us say, proving himself ignorant 
of the first principles of a subject and 
incapable of reasoning upon what he is 
under the delusion of thinking to be data, 
yet a certain number of people will follow 
him because the love of his personality 
draws them on. 

The mainspring of fiction, then, is 
really one of the most potent factors in 
life. For reasons which it is not difficult 
to imagine, it is natural for us to prefer 
talking about people to talking about 
things, and reading about people to read- 
ing about anything else that words can 
express. Of course the proper study of 
mankind is man, as the poet says. It is 
true that last century will be remembered 
while the race endures for proving that 
the only way to understand man is by the 
study of the universe which has produced 
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him, but still the truth remains that man 
is the end of all high and worthy study. 
Therefore even he who believes that the 
reading of fiction represents a stage in the 
development of the human mind, or who 
agrees with Spencer that you form a 
pretty fair estimate of a person’s intellect 
by observing the proportion of generali- 
ties to personalities in his conversation, 
may nevertheless agree that the universal 
interest in personalities— whether in the 
flesh, or in a history book, or on the stage, 


or in the personal paragraphs column of 
the newspaper, or even in the pages 
of the ‘“ Egoist ”’—is not a thing to be 
sneered at, or a thing which we may ex- 
pect one day to overcome; as a matter 
of fact, one cannot conceive of society as 
existing without it. It is an inevitable 


concomitant of that sympathy and com- — 


munity of interest without which societies 
are impossible.— C. W. Saleeby in Lon- 
don Academy and Literature. 


The Modern Wote in Literature. 


THE youth of every generation has its 
chosen mouthpieces — the men who re- 
veal it to itself. For our fathers Emer- 
son, Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold per- 
formed that office. It is not because 
time has already dimmed the lustre of 
these great teachers that the modern 
youth prefers the lesser radiance of 
Stevenson and Bernard Shaw (for ex- 
ample), but rather because these last 
speak to him from nearer at hand, less 
oracularly, more humanly and humor- 
ously, and because they take into ac- 
count certain facts in his environment of 
which their elders were not cognizant. 
Their attitude (as must needs be the 
case to catch the fancy of youth) is 
mildly revolutionary. They take nothing 
for granted, recognize no constituted 
authority; they interrogate the condi- 
tions under which life must be lived; 
are critical, without pessimism, of the 
existing order, while not unhopeful of a 
newer and better. 

According to the modern notion, a 
man should be something of an artist in 
life; he should at least appear to play 
his part easily, with dash and gusto, like 
the acrobat who performs each danger- 
ous feat smiling. This is /a panache, the 


feather in the cap of courage, — bravery 
with humor added. It is the spirit in 
which Lungtungpen was taken, in which 
Cyrano composed his ballade while he 
fought a duel, for Cyrano and Alan 
Breck, no less than Mulvaney and Sher- 
lock Holmes, are very modern heroes. 
The melodramatic gloom of Byron, the 
lachrymose pathos of Dickens, and the 
shallow sentimentality of Thackeray 
touch the source of our tears less surely 
than sheer gay-heartedness and courage 
in the face of disease, difficulty, or 
danger. This is the modern note. With 
the new humor all are by this time 
familiar, but the new pathos is less rec- 
ognized and understood. Mr. James and 
Mr. Barrie notably possess its secret. 
The difference between the new and the 
old is just the difference between Dick- 
ens’s Little Nell and Mr. James’s Maisie, 
—that white flower grown in the mire of 
social London; between Manda and 
Mitchy of “The Awkward Age” and 
their prototypes (if indeed they had any) 
in the fiction of thirty or forty years ago. 

Any analysis, however superficial, of 
the complex psychology of the new 
youth would be incomplete without ta- 
king into account a certain mystical 
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quality difficult to define — not spiritual- 
ity, but a responsiveness to the appeal 
of spiritual things. Its name is music, 
but it is also mystery — not the mystery 
of a dimly imagined unseen world, peo- 
pled with graveyard-haunting spectres, 
so much as the mystery latent in the 
known and familiar, and most of all 
in the human soul itself. It is Maeter- 
linck who is the acknowledged exponent 
of the new mysticism, as it might be 
called — not so much in his plays, which 
I for one do not profess to understand, 


as in his quasi-philosophical writings, 
“The Treasure of the Humble,” “ Wis- 
dom and Destiny,” and “The Buried 
Temple.” Maeterlinck professes to see 
in the troubled, obscure, and ambiguous 
present the beginning of one of those 
periods in the world’s history when the 
soul, in obedience to unknown laws, 
comes near to the surface of life, and in 
unmistakable ways gives evidence of its 
presence and its power. — Claude Brag- 
don in the December number of The 
Reader, New Vork. 


The Diterarp Walue of Slang. 


| A NATIONAL language is like the lan- 
guage of an individual: it is the index to 
its character. That we talk slang is due 
to the fact that in a sense we live slang 
—a statement to which there will be 
some objection until it is understood 
just what this slang of ours is. It is 
nothing more nor less than folk-speech, 
the one idiom common to this whole 
vast country of ours, the tongue that is 
understanded of the people of every 
State. There are those, of course, — and 
most of them, unhappily, are teachers of 
English, — who look upon slang with a 
kind of holy horror. These would hold 
down our language to the dead level of 
ancient traditions of propriety. Bembo, 
the Italian humanist, warned one of his 
pupils against reading the works of St. 
Paul, lest he thereby “ contaminate his 
style”! For a vindication of Paul’s lit- 
erary taste we have but to consider the 
relative places of Monsignor Bembo and 
St. Paul in literature — in mere literature. 
Paul wrote and talked in the idiom of 
the people among whom he lived — sol- 
diers, sailors, athletes, artisans —instead 
of cramping his thought within the con- 
fines laid down by the rhetoricians. It 


was this racy element in his style that 
the precious Bembo objected to. It was 
this racy element, too, as Macaulay has 
pointed out, that gave to the style of 
Livy the snap and sparkle lacking in the 
diction of Tacitus and Sallust. 


A NATURAL GROWTH. 


This folk-speech of ours is one of the 
legitimate fruits of the tree of democracy. 
In so far as it ignores and supplants es- 
tablished forms of speech it is the ex- 
pression of a large impatience with all 
that has only antiquity to recommend it. 
It therefore brings forth much that is 
crude and bizarre and grotesque to a 
taste formed on classic models, much 
that is very strange to those for whom 
the law and the prophets are summed 
up in the reverence due to tradition. But 
it must be remembered what literature is 
and what language is, —the expression 
of the life of the people. If we cannot 
adequately express ourselves in classic 
idiom, then we must create an idiom 
suited to our needs. And so it is that if 
a new word or phrase commend itself to 
the people as native to their genius, it 
“ g0es,”’ maugre the purists; and all the 
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artificial barriers of all the “ authorities ” 
in creation will not prevail against it. 
Its fitness for adoption may safely be 
left to the collective common sense of 
the people. 

So for our “ American,” as our Eng- 
lish cousins condescendingly call it, we 
offer no apology. If we have sinned, it 
is not the sin of weakness, but of strength, 
of vigor and vitality that must find ex- 
pression. For ours is not a dead lan- 
guage, but a live one, and those who 
would restrict its growth merely to con- 
form to the canons of the dead thereby 
proclaim themselves unworthy of the 
privileges of the living. Audacious as 
the idea may seem, we have in slang — 
in its normal use —an idiom suited to 
our national expression. If we talk slang 
it is because in a certain proper sense 


we live slang. In slang we most vigor- 
ously and most freely express our hatred 
of all indirection and of all sham and 
hypocrisy. So far from being an evi- 
dence of a national levity and lack of 
seriousness, it is the very language of 
sincerity. It is the result of an instinc- 
tive effort to get as far away as possible 
from everything like pretentiousness. It 
is the antipodes of bathos. It is the lan- 
guage of the whole people because it is 
expressive of the national sense of 
humor, which is never so keen as when 
it contemplates with a joy otherwise un- 
utterable the spectacle afforded by a 
fraud exposed. It is blunt, it is crude, it 
is brutal sometimes, but it is always 
honest and it is always sane. — Herman 
Spencer in the Booklovers’ Magazine. 


That Problem of Lnglish. 


“No bachelor’s degree known to me is 
a sign of a good English training,” was 
President Remsen’s recent avowal, out- 
spoken, premeditated. 

“ What is gained,” he asks, “ by giving 
a boy a masterpiece to read and study, 
when the same boy cannot construct a 
sentence properly or write a decent 
letter’ 

Then, tersely, he points out the un- 
derlying cause of the trouble: 

“He cannot learn this by reading 
masterpieces with a view to passing ex- 
aminations.”’ 

Evidently what we teachers have to go 
to thinking about is whether we will stop 
trying to train the boy in English by 
getting him ready to pass examinations. 

The examination system is a strange 
anomaly in this country of ours; for we 
are struggling toward democracy, while 
the examination system is a survival of 


monarchy. It originated in that era of 
despotism when rulers must not allow 
their subjects to think for themselves. 

We boast ourselves that we have long 
passed this stage of intolerance; yet we 
use this examination system to compel 
the boy to reproduce our thought, ex- 
pressed in our way. 

If we choose a masterpiece — in our 
own tongue or a foreign—for him to 
read, an edition is prepared deluged with 
notes, that the boy may know what we 
think about the matter in season to save 
himself the trouble of uselessly thinking 
anything different for himself. Then we 
give him an examination in it, marking 
him in proportion as he reproduces our 
thought expressed in our way. 

If we set him to write a composition, 
we examine it critically, making margi- 
nal emendations of his thought and of 
his manner of expressing it; these amend- 


sa 
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ments we expect him to incorporate in a 
corrected copy of his composition. 

The shrewder the boy, the sooner will 
he gauge the range of our thought and 
observation, both to save himself the 
useless drudgery of rewriting, and to get 
higher marks; for in our marking we 
are simply notifying the boy how far his 
thought and expression conform to ours. 

Throughout the secondary course we 
give examinations to assure ourselves 
that the boy is making satisfactory ad- 
vance toward conformity with our ideas 
and with our way of expressing them — 
a thankless task after all; for the college, 
in palpable distrust of our own standards 
of thought and expression, insists on re- 
quiring the boy to pass entrance ex- 
aminations to satisfy itself that the boy’s 
thought and manner of expressing that 
thought are in accord with its own stand- 
ards. 

Not content with this entrance exam- 
ination, the college gives the boy fre- 
quent examinations up to the very end, 
to assure itself that he has made suff- 
cient advance in assimilating its own 
thought and modes of expression to en- 
title him to a degree. 

And yet, after all this, both the college 
and ourselves have to face the incrimi- 
nating verdict: “No bachelor’s degree 
known to me is a sign of a good English 
training.” 

We ought to have foreseen that Pres- 
ident Remsen’s judgment was inevitable; 
for, all the while, we have persistently 
ignored the two conditions essential to 
enable the boy to express thought clearly 
and accurately ; first, that it must be his 
own thought, hammered out at slow heat, 
through long turning over and over in 


To set pupils to rehearsing and acting 
before they have learned to speak prop- 
erly is like putting a student of the piano 


his mind; second, that the thought must 
be expressed in his own way — this, too, 
the result of slow evolution. 

This slow growth of thought we have 
not been willing to wait for. This evolu- 
tion of thought and expression, through 
phases radically differing from our own, 
we have not been willing to tolerate — 
have tried to suppress with our examina- 
tion system. 

President Remsen has stated the re- 
sult of our training in English, and has 
indicated the cause. For a clew to the 
remedy, we must now turn to this other 
part of “H. T. P.’s ” account of the meet- 
ing: “ Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Schur- 
man laid wise stress also upon the many 
things besides intellectual training that 
college and life in it give to men, most 
of whom are to live in close and daily 
touch with a world of all sorts and con- 
ditions of their fellows.” 

This gives hint of a force wholly an- 
tagonistic to our own educational meth- 
ods of training the boy; for, so far as 
we have acted the censor, using marking 
and examination systems, there has been 
contact of the boy’s mind with ours on 
unequal terms. While, in the boy’s con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of his 
fellows, in school and college, he devel- 
ops a mental growth that can come only 
from friction of mind against mind on 
equal terms. If we recognize that it is in 
freedom —no longer in bondage to our 
thought and expression — that the boy 
is to develop strong, vigorous thought, 
strong, vigorous expression, then we shall 
take as our problem this: How to asso- 
ciate with the boy, mind to mind, on 
equal terms.— William D. Mackintosh, 
in the Transcript. 


to playing tunes before he has learned to 
run the scales — a course that every mu- 
sician knows is ruinous.— Adf/red Ayers. 
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H Winter in the Hrctics. 


MATTIE SPENCER WIGGIN, ’97. 


ONE who has never had the experience 
can scarcely realize what it means to be 
shut out from the sunlight for a whole 
winter. The strange, weird desolation of 
it makes one feel like treading softly and 
speaking in hushed tones, as if something 
dreadful were going to happen. Nothing 
does happen, however, and the gray days 
simply come and go in silent succession. 
Here in the Arctic Circle nature wears 
her saddest, loneliest’ mood. 

Far away in the interior of Alaska, 
about half way between the Behring Sea 
and British Columbia, we took up our 
abode for the winter. Our temporary 
home was very much like other mining- 
camps, and derived its name, ‘‘ Ram- 
part,” from a series of hills which rise 
behind it, like grim sentinels on guard. 
In front of the village the mighty Yukon 
flows, the wonderful river which is some 
two thousand miles long, varying in width 
from one to eighty miles. 

Scarcely had October come upon us 
when the days began to grow shorter 
and shorter, until finally not a ray of sun 
shone over the village. It could be seen 
shining on the distant hills far across the 
river for some days, and we looked long- 
ingly towards it, so long as it remained, 
for we knew full well that even that 
bright spot would soon fade from view, 
leaving us without a glow of sunlight 
until spring. The days soon became very 
short and the nights very long, daylight 
lasting only from eleven o’clock until 
two, while the very shortest days were 
only two hours long. 

The skies were leaden and gray dur- 
ing the entire winter. The weather was 
intensely cold, the thermometer usually 
standing 40 to 70 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. This dull peculiar light of 


the Arctic winter, together with the in- 
tense cold, has rather a depressing tend- 
ency on the human heart, and it behooves 
the dwellers in these regions to keep the 
sunshine bright within their souls. 

The mantle of snow which covers 
everything far and wide, making the 
commonest things look attractive, serves 
in a measure to reflect the light, thereby 
making the days a little brighter. But a 
compensating beauty of the Arctics is 
the glorious moonlight, indescribable in 
its loveliness. It is pure white, and the 
stars in the heavens appear so big and 
bright and so near the earth, one feels as 
if he could pick them from the sky, like 
cherries from a tree. 

Everywhere the most commonplace 
objects and scenes are transformed into 
the splendor of fairyland, for the frost 
makes the snow sparkle and dance like 
myriad diamonds. A great silence hangs 
over everything; not a sound can be 
heard save the creaking of one’s own 
footsteps on the crisp white crust of the 
snow. 

Another beauty of the frozen night is 
the Aurora Borealis. A new scene greets 
our gaze when the heavens flame with 
the most brilliant colors, which dart and 
shoot across the sky like great waving 
plumes. The sight is at first terrifying, 
and makes one feel that the day of judg- 
ment has really come. No pen has ever 
described the beauty and wonder of the 
Aurora, and nowhere else in the world 
can be seen this wonderful electrical dis- 
play in its greatest beauty. A bright red 
followed by the most brilliant shades of 
blue, green, and violet are flashed across 
the heavens, and the vivid colors shift 
and change until one is dumb with ad- 
miration and wonder. The display lasts 
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usually from thirty minutes to an hour at 
a time, and always when the moon is 
shining brightly and the weather intense- 
ly cold. 

Exile makes strong friendships, and 
an isolated band begins to plan how best 
to employ the time. The old adage “If 
we look for weeds we find weeds and if 
for flowers we find flowers” holds good 
here as elsewhere. On looking about us 
we found many congenial spirits, college 
men, doctors, and lawyers galore, who 
had come to the gold-fields in search of 
a fortune. There was some musical tal- 
ent among our number, and we hastened 
to form a mandolin and guitar club, 
and then we would spend many a long 
evening with music, readings, inter- 
change of thoughts and—clippings. As 
no second-class mail is brought in dur- 
ing the entire winter, the only means of 
receiving news of the outside world is 
by letter. The magazines we sigh for in 
vain ; therefore any clippings that may 
have been slyly tucked into letters by 
home friends are deeply appreciated by 
the recipients, and proud indeed is he 
who can offer a bit of startling world 
news. 

From July until September the Yukon 
River resembles a féte-day on the Grand 
Canal, so numerous are the boats of 
every kind and description, from the pala- 
tial steamer to the ordinary rowboat ; 
and even rafts are pressed into service 
by the eager miners who float down the 
river in the early summer. 

In September, however, all this is 
changed, for this mighty river is frozen 
during seven months of the year. 

Now all is hushed and silent! When 
the ice on the river is covered with snow 
it presents nothing more than a vast field 
to the casual observer, but it really typi- 
fies a tremendous curtain which has 
fallen between us and the outside world; 
the connecting link, as it were, is broken, 
and we realize fully that there is no pos- 


sible means of escape, no way to reach 
civilization and friends, until the river 
opens next July. 

Now comes the long weary waiting for 
mail. After the close of navigation all 
mail is carried through the Arctics by 
dog-teams. These native or Mulamute 
dogs are in great demand during the 
winter months, and bring all the way 
from one to five hundred dollars each. 
They are about the size of our shepherd 
dog, and are absolutely void of affection ; 
they will leave their master at any time, 
and follow any stranger who will feed 
them ; they fight a great deal among them- 
selves, yet I have never known them to 
bite any person. They are akin to the 
wolf, resembling them closely — howling 
like them too, ofttimes making night hid- 
eous with their cries. Usually there are 
tandem teams of ten dogs, hitched to a 
sled, and driven by a man who runs be- 
hind with a long whip, screaming in a 
loud voice, ‘* Mush on! Mush on more!”’ 
This is the call the natives use in dri- 
ving, and the white man has adopted it 
too. 

As itis from three to five months after 
the river closes before the mail arrives, 
the coming of the mail team is a great 
and glorious event. The whole town is 
wild with excitement. When word has 
gone forth that the mail team has been 
sighted far away up the river, every one 
rushes out, and all eyes are eagerly 
turned to the place where the mail will 
arrive. At last the long string of dogs 
is seen distinctly, and soon the driver’s 
voice is heard, as he urges the dogs 
along. By this time every dog in the 
town has caught the refrain and is bark- 
ing madly, bells are ringing, natives are 
screaming and running wildly about — 
pandemonium reigns until joy is ours — 
the mail is here at last! 

The driver and dogs alike are literally 
covered with frost, the former looking 
like a veritable Santa Claus. The sleds 
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are piled high with the mail-bags. The 
people run along beside the sled, placing 
their hands caressingly on the mail, their 
hearts burning with excitement to hear 
from the dear ones at home, yet fearing, 
too, lest sad news awaits them. It usual- 
ly takes about three hours to distribute 
the mail, and it is the longest three hours 


ever experienced, for it seems a life- 
time ! | 

But one is well repaid when he receives 
his large bundle of letters and snuggles 
down into a corner to read and re-read 
the home news and to dream of the home- 
land, where God’s sun is shining even 
though it be winter. 


To Cram versus to Think. 


Mary ANNABLE FANTON., 


HERE, indeed, is the rub in the modern 
system of educating children. The proud 
mothers of anzmic, overtaught children 
that the big cities of the United States 
can boast of is something quite appall- 
ing. 

A child’s mind, granting its original 
possession, can through education be- 
come but one of two things: an ex- 
change, which receives, balances, and 
gives out, or a mere overcrowded store- 
house, in which information is crammed 
and left until it is forgotten. 

If prizes were given in school for clear 
understanding rather than superficial 
memory, the average high school, or even 
college, graduate thrown upon his own 
resources, would be a less helpless spec- 
tacle. 

As for home mental development, I 
have even heard a thoughtless mother 
boast that her boy never tried to think 
for himself, so completely was his little 
brain atrophied. 

Boys or girls of fair intelligence should 
never, from the time they are old enough 
to ask questions and understand a lucid 
reply, be expected to give d/ind obedience. 

If children were taught to think about 
the gros and cons of their own little ways, 
and to understand some of the “reasons 
why ” of the long list of things that are 
under the ban of parental disapproval, 


two excellent results would follow. One 
would be fewer restrictions, because par- 
ents would occasionally hesitate to ex- 
plain in detail the ofttimes foolish whims 
that serve as reasons for reproving chil- 
dren; and the second would be a marked 
falling off in general naughtiness, for 
children are more often than not tempted 
into disobedience by sheer curiosity. 

The kindergarten is one long step in 
the right direction, but the average public 
school and college systems soon deaden 
any real capacity for original mental 
exertion. As educational matters now 
stand, it is almost universally a case of 
cram. “ Here is the furniture. Stow it 
away if you have room, and run your 
own risk about ever getting it out for use 
again,” seems often to be the attitude of 
municipal school boards toward pupils. 

And so back we come again to the hub 
of the wheel. For any adequate oppor- 
tunity to learn to think, a child must 
depend almost entirely upon its mother. 
It is the loving, intelligent—note both 
adjectives — patience of a mother that 
the alchemy of time will transform into 
the child’s alert, receptive brain. 

The child who gave as a reason for a 
foolish statement, “ Well, if mother says 
it is So, it és so if it ain’t so,” is a type of in- 
tellectual activity so often thoughtlessly, 
if not joyously, fostered. 
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The blind obedience of children, even 
large boys and girls, tends to gratify sel- 
fish, dominating pride of grown-up peo- 
ple, but it rarely develops a child’s moral 
nature. It is about as useful in that line 
as the beating sometimes administered in 
a fit of ungovernable temper. An inter- 
esting instance of blind obedience recent- 
ly came to my notice. 

A young man of twenty abruptly left 
a drawing-room where cigarettes were 
offered, because his father ‘“ disapproved 
of smoking.” A year later he was a 
“cigarette fiend.” His father was dead, 
and the boy’s principles had died with 
him. 

Obedience Zer se is as essential to cer- 
tain character development as food is to 
bodily growth; but it is intelligent obedi- 


EH Study 


FRom a Japanese student who has stud- 
ied here for two or three years comes 
a well-analyzed consideration of ‘ why 
Japan sends students to foreign coun- 
tries.” 

Comparing “the condition of our Ja- 
pan—a small island country in the east 
—with that of the powerful nations of 
the world,” this student writer says: 

“Tf one is not too egotistic a patriot 
he would not say that ours is superior to 
the others. Then how are we inferior? 
A few illustrations will show this. Sup- 
pose there is a mountain to climb: the 
other nations have gone long before and 
are ahead of us, while we are still strug- 
gling near the foot. Consider other na- 
tions as men: they are full grown already, 
rich, strong, and wise; and we are yet 


*This article is presented as a unique example of the 
peculiar use of words and their instinctive choice ac- 
cording to the predisposition of the mind thinking. 
It isa study for stylists, since the oriental viewpoint 
differs so widely from the occidental as to make the 
difference very marked, and therefore discernment and 
critical analysis are facilitated.— Ep. 


ence that is required, just as it is digesti- 
ble food. Ifa child is trained to respect 
adult judgment, his mind is being devel- 
oped and his capacity for obedience 
strengthened. The obedience that fol- 
lows in the wake of fear may insure 
certain physical results, but it will pro- 
duce moral shrinkage eventually. 

And besides, it is the divine right of 
every child to learn to think. 

Many mothers dread the cultivation of 
self-reliance in their children, because it 
soon lessens the sweet dependence of 
childhood. But every mother surely longs 
that her daughter should grow into a fine 
woman and her son into a great man. 
The choice should not be hard to make. 
— The New Idea Magazine. 


in Style.* 


children, weak in power, weaker still in 
wisdom. This is our condition. 

“‘Why do we— Japanese people — dif- 
fer so much from them — Europeans and 
Americans? Have their histories begun 
earlier than ours? Or is our race slower 
to develop than the others? No, not so. 
It is because by the policy of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty we were shut out for a 
long time from the rest of the world. It 
is because we were slumbering while the 
others labored. We were scarcely con- 
scious that there were other countries 
besides ours; still less, that their people 
were using their brains and arms every 
moment in every way to develop their 
own countries. Innocently we sang ‘The 
world is peaceful,’ and played and frol- 
icked in a beautiful fairyland— for three 
hundred years. 

“ But a day came for us to awake from 
that fair dream! And that was the day 
when Commodore Perry arrived at Uraga 
with his large warship. Newly aroused, 
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we looked around: the sun of civilization 
had risen high. Our neighbors had been 
working vigorously in the garden of sci- 
ence, on the farm of education, picking 
flowers of dazzling beauty and gathering 
fruits abundant and rich. We were 
astonished ; and at the same time a long 
hidden energy burst forth. Our enter- 
prising, daring spirit was roused at 
once. The loudest voice of the time was, 
‘Hasten! Let us overtake the others. 
Shame to be behind them!’ Even in the 
famous ‘Oath’ which our emperor took 
when he ascended the throne were con- 
tained the words ‘Seek knowledge wide- 
ly.’ And this has become a public opin- 
ion, a national policy, since then. 

“Many methods of seeking knowledge 
were adopted. For urgent needs, such 
as the establishment of telegraphic and 
mail systems, or the introduction of rail- 
roads, many expert foreigners were en- 
gaged. To inspire new scientific and 
educational ideas, also to teach foreign 
languages, experienced teachers were in- 
vited. However, these were temporary 
means. Very soon the sending out of 
our students to learn the aforesaid sub- 
jects became necessary. For how could 
we search and investigate the deeper 
theories of science and education with- 
out ourselves visiting the prominent 
scholars and entering the higher schools 
in foreign lands? How could we know 
the true social, political, or commercial 
condition of the others without our- 
selves going to see? So the Government 
adopted this method of investigation, 
and now sends out a great many stu- 
dents every year. 

“But there are some who frown at 
this. They say, ‘The object of sending 
students is approvable, but there is dan- 
ger that they will be simply bewildered 
by outward brilliancy. They will return 
despising everything in their own coun- 
try and worshipping the things of the 
others. And moreover, they will lead the 
whole nation to these pernicious ideas.’ 


““We admit that there may be some 
such dangers. However, we must not 
forget that things have always two sides 
— the good and the bad. After we have 
considered both sides candidly, if the 
advantages of one predominate, is it not 
right to take them up? Just as we do 
not want to destroy railroads, though 
sometimes people are killed by trains. 

“Tt is too early to judge the effects 
which these students have brought back. 
Therefore, let us turn our eyes to our 
history of two thousand years ago. Look 
at the time when the Government sent 
many students to China. What were 
the results? We see that the people of 
that time, high and low, worshipped 
everything Chinese. The court dress, 
court rites, even the political organiza- 
tions, were imitations of Chinese. Ideas 
themselves had savor of China. And 
though these Chinese influences were 
apparently the destroyers of old, simple, 
pure Japanese life, yet if we think and 
look farther, do we not see that they were 
the beginning of a higher civilization 
and prosperity? Not only this— how 
great were the benefits which those stu- 
dents brought to literature and education. 

«So, even if there may be some disad- 
vantages brought back by students of 
nowadays, they are transitory, and we 
may believe that through these students’ 
efforts we shall reach to a destiny more 
perfect and satisfactory than ever before. 
Our Government realizes this, and while, 
on the one hand, trying to prevent the 
said disadvantages, cautiously selects not 
too young and therefore too easily influ- 
enced students, on the other hand stead- 
ily continues to send students, so that by 
the fruits which they bring back a fuller 
material and spiritual development of the 
nation shall be attained. The time when 
the Government ceases this sending will 
be the time when we have grown up into 
an adult nation, when we have reached 
at least the same stature with the 
others.”— Boston Transcript. 
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The Kepyenote of Good Presence.* 


I wanT to say a few words about the 
physical exercises. 

First of all, and that lies under every- 
thing in physical culture, your personal- 
ity is to represent nobility. As years go 
on you will see what I mean when I say 
that in your exercises all the way through 
you are to manifest nobility. Any system 
of exercises that seems to plebeianize 
those who take them while they are tak- 
ing them is not good. You may say that 
such exercises are equal to manual labor, 
this, that, or the other; but no matter 
what else they represent, if they do not 
allow you to represent nobility they are 
wrong. 

Over and above all things, nobility of 
presence is to be sought; all exercises 
should serve to that end, and should 
serve to that end in every possible way. 
If there is any word I want you to aid 
your work with in physical culture it is 
the word “nobility.” Every one of these 
exercises not only allows you, but helps 
you, to manifest nobility of presence if 
you take them intelligently. 

Therefore, first of all you are to reveal 
the highest in you. You may ask, “ How 
do I know what is highest in me?” Re- 
veal what you would be; in other words, 
suggest what you would be. Nothing I 
look for so keenly and so sharply as this, 
What would these students be? Not what 
they now actually are and all the time, 
but what would they be? Just think that 
over, won’t you? What you should be, 
and that which you feel you would be, I 
want you to represent when you stand 
taking the exercises. Never think that I 
would be like such a one, or such a one, 
perhaps, but what would / be? That 
which I would be I will try to repre- 
sent. 

Now, let me notice one or two exer- 
cises where if you donot keep this thought 


strongly in mind you may plebeianize 
yourself, Of all the exercises, one of the 
best for revealing what you would be is 
the reaching exercise. I bring up my 
arm and stand on one foot. The other 
leg is perfectly easy, relaxed. I bring the 
arm up until it touches my head, then I 
slowly and gently depress the wrist and 
it leaves my hand free. Now, I begin to 
reach with the centre of the palm of the 
hand, and in reaching I unfold. I don’t 
try to unfold, but the reaching causes me 
to unfold, uncoil, so to speak. I must not 
lose sight of what I would be, and I must 
have it in view that I am going to get 
the result I want in this reaching exer- 
cise [illustrates]. If I take the exercise 
rightly I will not be the same man quite. 
If I allow myself to remain unchanged 
that plebeianizes. 

The whole secret lies in the word “as- 
piration,” what we may aspire to become. 
It isnot what I would pass for, or what 
I would be thought to be. The question 
is, What do I aspire to be? That is the 
question that lies at the foundation of 
physical culture, and which you are to 
stand for all the time. If a man keeps 
such an idea fixedly before him his tend- 
ency is to grow like it. But I am not go- 
ing to dwell upon that idea at this time, 
for I want to make a definite application 
of “‘ what I would be ”’ that you are to keep 
before you. 

You know what you would be—not 
merely what you would do. What one 
does is an exponent of what a man is, to 
be sure, but I wish you to think to your- 
self, What would I become as time goes 
on; to what end in my own manhood or 
womanhood am I aiming? Do you know 
that you really reveal that unconsciously ? 
Once in a while I see in people in audi- 
ences I stand before just what certain 
persons would be thought to be; and I 


* Extracts from a student’s notes on a former lecture by Dr. Emerson. 
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see many times in other faces what they 
aspire to be. Ah, that is what I want to 
see, always the aspiration to be. The dif- 
ference between the two things is some- 
times immeasurable. 

Now I would like to ask you the ques- 
tion, “Would you like to be thought to 
be more noble than you are?” You need 
not answer me; answer your own con- 
sciences. Would I like to be thought 
more noble than I am? Just look over 
your life and see; think it over to-day, 
to-night, to-morrow morning, and let it be 
a question in the background at least, 
Would I like to be thought to be better, 
nobler, purer, than I am? See if the time 
will not speedily come when you can say, 
No, I would not like to be thought 
nobler, purer, better, than I am. There- 
fore I will strive to be what I would like 
to have people think I am. 

Then there is something again spurs 
us to reach this conclusion, for sooner or 
later all people pass for just about what 
they are —not on all occasions, but in the 
total estimate people pass for about what 


Jobnnte 


HAVE you seen ma leetle Johnnie? 
Johnnie Durant — 
Wit’ hees hair so soft and yeller, 
An’ hees face so roun’ an’ meller; 
Such a fonnie leetle feller, 
Johnnie Durant! 
Toute les matins dat leetle Johnnie — 
Johnnie Durant — 
Get up wit’ de break de day, 
An’ do hees work up right away ; 
’Cause he can work so well as play — 
Johnnie Durant. 
Ma famme she say to Johnnie: 
“Johnnie Durant 
Help your fader de mos’ you can, 
*Cause you don’t live long on cadan, 
One dees day you’ ll come beeg man, 
Johnnie Durant.” 
Me,— I lak to see dat Johnnie — 
Johnnie Durant — 
W’en he runs heem off to school, 
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they are with those who know them. A 
man should have aspiration within him- 
self, but not for the sake of getting the 
good opinion of others, though that is all 
well enough to a certain extent. It is 
healthy, it is wholesome, for every person 
to like the good opinion of others ; but if 
you must have your choice which you 
would rather have, the good opinion of 
others, or your own conscientious good 
opinion,— not a conceited opinion, but 
an opinion of yourself such as your own 
conscience approves,— which would you 
prefer? Or, to put it better still, which 
would you prefer, to have the good opin- 
ion of your fellow men or the good opin- 
ion of God, if you could not have but 
one? You know what you ought to think ; 
do you think it? We all know we ought 
rather to have the good opinion of God, 
the approval of our own conscience, than 
to have the good opinion or the approval 
of other people, though the good opinion 
of people is sweet and commendable. 
But if we cannot have but one, let it be 
God and our own conscience. 


Durant. 


W’ere he Zousjour’s min’ dat rule, 

’Cause for w’y,— he’s not de fool — 
Johnnie Durant! 

How I wish dat leetle Johnnie — 
Johnnie Durant — 

Could rest alway de leetle boy, 

All tam full de life an’ joy, 

An’ dat Tam would not annoy 
Johnnie Durant! 

Never min’, ma leetle Johnnie — 
Johnnie Durant. 

Tous les jours brings somet’ings new; 

Always keep de right in view, 

An’ paddle, den, your own canoe, 
Johnnie Durant. 

Keep her in de channel, Johnnie — 
Johnnie Durant. 

De long voyage vill soon be o’er 

An’ den upon dat odder shore 

We ‘ll meet again for part no more, 
Johnnie Durant. 

W. B. W., ’06, 
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Words and their Uses.* 


Dr. CHARLES MALLOY. 


A FINE talker, I am inclined to think, 
stands first and highest in the list of 
artists. If I could have my choice of all 
the accomplishments I should choose 
this. You can use it anywhere and al- 
ways. Next to this accomplishment is, per- 
haps, to be a fine writer. Both of these 
forms of art must deal with words as signs 
of ideas, but the talker reinforces his art 
with the adventitious power of personal 
presence, and by emphasis, tone, and 
other auxiliaries which the writer cannot 
give save by means of a reader; so a 
third form of art, in dealing with words, 
is in reading. It is easier to talk well 
than to read well, and it is easier to read 
well than to write well. To read well is 
one of these three forms of art. This is 
the cardinal aim, I take it, of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory. There are 
hundreds of good talkers where there is 
one good reader. I could tell you about 
Emerson as a reader if I had a little 
more time. He was one of the most 
wonderful readers I ever heard; I think, 
one of the best we have ever known in 
America, and I had the great felicity of 
hearing him as a reader. 

Expression is a broader term than we 
have yet used, and extends to several 
other forms of art, as architecture, music, 
painting, sculpture, action, etc. Emerson 
says a man is only half himself; the 
other half is his expression. Nature 
must make the first half, and art does 
pretty well if she can make the second 
half, or improve it. My discourse to-day 
concerns this one thought,— words, or 
verbal expression. What is a word? Per- 
haps you think it is easy to answer the 
question. A printed word is a combina- 
tion of optical phenomena. A spoken 


word is a combination of acoustic phe- 
nomena. You hear it but do not see it. 
These are neither of them words; they 
are only the physical vehicles which 
bring you words, which enable you to 
carry words to another mind. The word 
is the word’s meaning. I will give you 
briefly Mr. Emerson’s “Apology,” which 
will illustrate what I say about words. 
Mr. Emerson was a great loafer, as the 
farmers of Concord thought. They were 
busy at work, interested in their crops, 
and this idle man invaded their fields 
and pastures and woods and was doing 
nothing. The criticisms they were in- 
dulging in came to his ears, and he wrote 
them an apology: 

“Think me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen; 


I go to the god of the wood, 
To fetch his word to men.” 


What was the god of the wood? Nobody 
has ever seen him. It is a personification, 
and means a state of the mind, an ex- 
citement of the imagination wherein 
thoughts come. Mr. Emerson walked in 
the fields, in the pastures, in his Walden 
woods, and this sylvan influence brought 
him thoughts; he personified this influ- 
ence and called it ‘‘god of the wood.” 


“ Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


“* Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 


“ There was never mystery 
But ’tis figuredin the flowers; 

Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 


* Report of lecture before the students of Emerson College — from the notes of Miss A. E. Bardin. 
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“ One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 


The crops of the farmers were useful, 
but they crumbled into dust more than 
half a century ago. This song, the 
second crop, the thoughts and sentiments 
given by the “god of the wood ” to this 
poet, will be fresh and new and beauti- 
ful three hundred years from to-day. 
This, then, is the better meaning of a 
word; it is a thought, and all the rest is 
machinery. So, as I have said, the secret 
of a word is the thought, or the senti- 
ment, or the concept. These are entirely 
mental; the sensuous vehicles are the 
bodies only. If our dreams of telepathy 
were realized, we could converse in these 
disembodied thoughts ; we have not come 
to that, and so we have to use bodies. 

The best instructor I have found in the 
philosophy of language is Emerson, and 
he has been my instructor in many other 
things. The particular writings of Emer- 
son bearing on this subject are the essay 
on “The Poet” and the essay called 
‘Poetry and Imagination.” ‘The essay 
on ‘“ The Poet”’ has a special interest to 
me in an event lying outside of its con- 
tent. It was the first thing I ever read 
in Emerson. I associate it with the joy 
of a great discovery; I had found a new 
world. I had read the strange writing 
only a few minutes when I said to the 
friend who had brought me the book, 
“This is my book. Who is this Emer- 
son?” I met Emerson and heard him 
as a reader and as a talker, and this gave 
me a still finer Emerson, for Emerson as 
a man was finer than his books; that 
was the discovery of another world, the 
potential man, the poet of theory made 
concrete. William T. Harris once said 
to me that a man who could read a page 
of Emerson well is a scholar. I have 
read a hundred books in order that I 
might read a page of this essay and read 


it well. I fear I have not yet exhausted 
the illusions of this wonderful essay. 
Emerson sends you to the end of the 
world on every page. 

What is Emerson’s peculiar doctrine 
of these writings pertaining to the sub- 
ject of verbal expression? We soon find 
in beginning a study of language that it 
gives us certain generalizations stated as 
metaphor, simile, allegory, parable, etc. 
These are devices for saying one thing 
and meaning another. A clear example 
of the double meaning of a word is given 
in a study of the Judean Poet when He 
met the woman as she went to Jacob’s 
well for water. He spoke of another 
water, but He did not mean water in its 
first and material meaning. In its first 
meaning, water supplied a physical want, 
and must be given again and again. In 
its second meaning, as a spiritual ele- 
ment, it became a part of the soul, and 
this was told in a third metaphor as a 
‘well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life,” and the happy man that 
receives this water has indeed a well of 
water, and it is never lost if the admin- 
istration is thorough and genuine. The 
double meaning implied in figurative 
language is the pleasantest way of say- 
ing a thing. With the poet, beauty is the 
first care; with the philosopher, the 
scientist, the sailor, the farmer, the law- 
yer, the business man generally, very 
plain meanings are demanded. The 
poet, the preacher, the orator, strive to 
make their language striking and pictur- 
esque; they abound in metaphors; I say 


_metaphors, but mean to include also the 


other figures I have enumerated. 

In cases of words with double mean- 
ings it is always well to make contrasts 
and comparisons. In the case of the 
word ‘‘ metamorphosis,’’ Goethe was the 
first to apply the word to a plant, and 
he shocked the botanists of Germany 
for a long time, but they finally had to 
come to the use of it. Emerson goes be- 
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yond Goethe and applies ‘“‘ metamorpho- 
sis” to a word; he has the first meaning 
of the word, and he has the second mean- 
ing of the word, which is the metaphor 
proper, and the third generalization, 
which he calls “metamorphosis,” which is 
a metaphor for a metaphor. Emerson is 
full of this philosophy in regard to words. 
He blocked it out as early as 1836 in 
his first book, called “ Nature.’’ Locke 
told us our ideas all come through the 
senses. Kant said, ‘No; many of our 
ideas are taken from reason, from the 
mind itself.”” He called these ideas tran- 
scendental, and that is where we get our 
word ‘“transcendentalism.” The words, 
the thoughts, come from pure reason and 
are not taken through the medium of 
the senses. But, whatever may be the 
origin of our ideas, it is certain that we 
get our names from outward things and 
their relations. The soul is born dumb ; 
it has no words; it must borrow its 
words from nature; nature has given us 
the vehicle for thought. Words are signs 
for natural facts. Natural facts are signs 
for spiritual facts. Nature is the sign 
for spirit. Many of our words, used for 
spiritual facts, we are able to trace back 
to their material origins. The word “ in- 
tention ” first meant the stretching of a 
cord, as a carpenter’s cord. Now it means 
a mental act, as the stretching of the 
mind to what may be called an object. 
“Right” originally meant straight. 
“Wrong” meant twisted, a very good 
example; and when a man does wrong 
there is always something twisted about 
him. Light is a physical phenomenon, 
and we now use the intellectual word ‘‘en- 
lightened,” while darkness is affirmed 
of the mind as well as of night proper. 
Clear thought is borrowed from water. 
When we speak in metaphors we borrow 
terms first taken from natural objects. 
Emerson says poets made all the words. 
This is an exaggeration. Mr. Emerson 


said a good many things. Seriously, he 
did not mean it. You have heard the story 
of a man who reported that he had seena 
flock of a thousand crows, and on the 
number being questioned, “‘ Well,” said 
he, ‘“‘I will take off one crow.” There 
are literal people who cannot understand 
a metaphor. 

Mr. Tennyson gives us a beautiful ex- 
ample of a metaphor in “In Memoriam.”’ 
He had been speaking about the happy 
days spent with his friend Arthur Hal- 
lam. Hallam was with Tennyson a good 
deal, in college and in his home, and 
was engaged to Tennyson’s sister. His 
health broke down and he went on a 
voyage, but died. Tennyson never saw 
him alive again. This brings back the 
past happy years to the mind of the 
poet, everything glorified by distance, 
and he pictured it in terms so beautiful 
that you do not care whether it is true 
or not; it is true poetry. He asks him- 
self, as an honest man, after he had 
given his glowing descriptions, 

“And was the day of my delight 

As sure and perfect as I say? 

The very source and fount of Day 

Is dash’d with wandering isles of night.” 
That is how he answers his question. 
What does he mean by these metaphors ? 
If you put this into prose you lose all 
the poetry. He simply meant sun-spots. 
I would be willing to lose a good deal 
of astronomy to get the poetry of those 
metaphors. Emerson quotes, with great 
admiration,a metaphor of Shakespeare’s. 
Shakespeare is speaking about a maiden: 

“Take, O take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.” 

Pause a moment over those metaphors 
and see what a wild hyperbole there is 
in them. Morning is deceived. She 
comes at the bidding of the phenomenon 
of light and thinks it is her own light, 
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and lo, it is only a maiden’s eyes. Morn- 
ing is misled. 

The title of Browning’s poem “ Joco- 
seria’ was made of two words, “ jocose ” 
and ‘‘serious,”’ and the poems contained 
in the book contain those two elements. 
The jocose element is what Emerson 
calls the comic, which is the title of one 
of his essays. Man, it has been said, is 
the only animal endowed with the gift of 
laughter, and the only animal that de- 
serves to be laughed at. 

A soldier, coming home from war, was 
asked how many of the enemy he had 
killed. He said he guessed as many of 
them as they had of him. If aman is to 
be laughed at, he can laugh back. He 
can laugh at everything, and so I ven- 
ture to relieve my dull reading by giving 
you a little material which you may con- 
sider jocose. 

The story is told of a man who, begin- 
ning a long story about the chasing of a 
deer in midsummer, found himself cross- 
ing on the ice before he got through with 
his story; and when his attention was 
called to the anomaly he said, “Oh, I 
have got two stories mixed.” 

A little Irishman used to work for me; 
it was at the time of the trouble in New 
York between the Orangemen and the 
Hibernians, ‘“‘ Jimmie,” I said, “what are 
you, an Orangeman or a Hibernian?” 
Jimmie straightened himself up and said 
with great dignity, ‘I have been in this 
country twenty-one years and I am a 
native-born American!” It is well known 
that a native-born American becomes a 
voter when he is twenty-one years old. 
Jimmie had got two stories mixed. 

Another man who worked for me was 
Uncle Pierce. He was a soldier in the 
War of 1812, and told me from time to 
time some of his experiences as a sol- 
dier. The experiences of a soldier are 
frequently a good deal better than the 
story of the historian. In the War of 
1812 the soldiers did not dress in uni- 


form as they do now; they had such 
clothes and hats as they could pick up. 
Uncle Pierce had a high-crowned hat. 
He said a bullet went through the crown 
of his hat. ‘‘Good heavens,” said he, “if 
I had had ona low-crowned hat it would 
have killed me!” 

Another little man who amused me 
very much was a Second Adventist, a 
man who believed that the world would 
come to an end in a fewdays. The Sec- 
ond Adventists are sometimes called 
Millerites. The story is told of one of 
them meeting Emerson, and he wished 
to warn Emerson that the world would 
be burned in a few days. ‘Let it burn,” 
said Emerson, ‘“‘ we can get along with- 
out it.”” This, undoubtedly, was a true 
story, but the story told of Theodore 
Parker could never have been, though it 
was a good invention. A Millerite met 
Parker and warned him that the world 
would be burned up inafewdays. “That 
does n’t concern me; I live in Boston,” 
said Parker. 

Mistaken words are a great source of 
comedy. My mother-in-law tells of an 
old man, eighty years ago, very illiterate, 
who used to amuse them by his blunders 
in prayer meeting. Breaking down in 
tears one day, he expressed the hope 
that he might rest at last in Beelzebub’s 
bosom. ‘“ You don’t mean Beelzebub; 
you mean Abraham,” said some one. 
“Oh,” he replied, “it makes no differ- 
ence; they are both good old prophets.” 

The story is told of a Frenchman who, 
very much excited, got up one evening 
in meeting to say something. “ My dear 
friends,” said he, ‘‘ I feel strong; I feel 
like Samson that killed three thousand 
with the jawbone of one dead old horse. 
Hurrah! Fourth of July! Bully for God! 
That’s me.” He had but little of our 
language and those words were express- 
ive of great emotion and he thought 
they were good words, but they were 
not our vernacular. A colored preacher, 
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in his prayer, prayed earnestly that they 
might all be “an’inted with the isle of 
Patmos.” 

Another illustration. Somebody de- 
fines metaphysics to be a blind manina 
dark room hunting for a black cat that 
isnotthere. In the western part of Maine 
where I used to live people thought that 
storms came from ‘“ down east,” and that 
the fogs had their origin down east. 
They had their stories in exaggeration 
of those wonderful fogs down east, and 
one of the stories was that in a thick 
fog a carpenter was shingling his barn ; 
he could not see where the barn ended 
and the fog began, and he shingled six 
feet off onto the fog. 

My last story is about one of the Gen- 
eral Musters, such as they used to have 
, years ago. I had moved away from my 
' native town, but was permitted to go 
back to attend a General Muster. A field 


Che Result of 


[One of the students in the anatomy class relates the 
following experience.] 


Tue other evening, just before we had 
the test in anatomy, I was suddenly 
startled from my studies by a knock on 
the table in front of me, and imagine my 
surprise when I saw there the skeleton 
from the anatomy room! I recognized it 
by the hook in the skull. 

“How are you getting on with the 
work?” asked the skeleton, as he crossed 
his knees in the rocker opposite and 
gazed at me in a contemplative mood. 

“Pretty well,” I replied, more aston- 
ished than ever. 

“ This is, as you know, the anniversary 
day of the Boston Tea Party, and I, in 
company with a few of the participants, 
am making merry,” he continued. 

“Then you were in that historical 
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was allotted the militiamen, and the 
spectators would sit down in a line. 
When I left my little town I went away 
from a very pretty girl with whom I am 
afraid I was very much in love, such 
kind of love as little boys can experience. 
I thought I saw her in the line of spec- 
tators. I knew her by her bonnet; her 
back was toward me. I had four cents 
of money which I spent for gingerbread. 
I wished this little girl to have a piece 
of my gingerbread, so I walked up 
anxiously behind her and threw the gin- 
gerbread over into her lap. She looked 
up in surprise, and lo, it was another girl, 
a very plain sort of a girl, unfortunately. 
My first thought was, How should I get 
my gingerbread back, considered from a 
point of economy. There is many an 
older boy, sad to say, that gives his gin- 
gerbread to the wrong girl. 


Overstudping. 


event?” said I, recovering somewhat 
from my surprise. 

“ No! Oh no!” and he laughed a hol- 
low laugh; “but we get together once in 
a while for the sake of social advantages 
you know.” 

“Did you come in an automobile or 
on the electrics?” I queried, my natural 
humor coming out in spite of myself. 

“Now, my boy, don’t get funny, and 
remember this is a pleasure-trip for my- 
self and not for you.” He pointed his 
bony hand to me, saying as he did so, 
“How I come nor how I go matters 
not.” 

“Did you encounter any difficulty in 
unfastening yourself from the wooden 
standard?” I asked. 

‘No more than in doing this,” and 
his right humerus came from its position 
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in the arm to the table in front of me 
with apparently no effort. 

I started back and looked first at the 
humerus and then at his forearm and 
hand, which he had grasped in.his left 
hand and was shaking them trium- 
phantly at me, saying as he did so, 
‘¢ Give me the detail of the upper extrem- 
ity of the humerus, and point them out.” 

I took it up and faltered, “ Head — 
articular surface — neck — greater and 
lesser tuberosities and the _bicipital 
groove.” 

“ Correct!’ he cried, and the humerus 
jumped back into place with a click. 

“Have you made all your drawings 
yet?” he queried. 

« All but the rib,” I answered. 

“Vou have atest in this subject to- 
morrow, do you not?” 

“We do,” I said, “and the drawings 
all have to be passed in at that time.” 

“Now would n’t you like a sample to 
draw from?” he asked in a friendly 
tone. 

“No, thank you,” I replied; “I am no 
artist, and I shall have to trace it from 
the copy in the Library.” 

“Very well,” he muttered. 

“T should think you would find it a 
relief to sit down after being hung up so 
long,” I ventured. 

“Well, it is,” he added reflectively. 

‘‘ How long is it since you sat down?” 

‘“‘ Not since Monday evening.” 

“ You were out then!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh no! I attended the shirt-waist 
party given by the Freshmen.” 

“Indeed! Did you enjoy yourself?” 

“Immensely, I have n’t had such a 
fine time since I died.” 

“Why! Did you have a nice time 
then?” I asked. 

“No! No! I mean I have n’t had such 
a fine time during my present state.” 


“Oh yes! I see. Did you dance any?” 

“Certainly. To my heart’s content.” 

‘But I didn’t hear any one say that 
they saw you there.” 

“Of course not. I can make myself 
invisible at will. And after I got tired 
dancing I went into the cozy-room and 
sat on the settee.” 

“Oh fudge!’’ I said to myself. 

‘Don’t you believe it?” He asked. 

“ Yes, certainly. But tell me something 
that I said,” I asked. 

‘For one thing, you said you were 
going to study on the anatomy to-night, 
and that is why I came down.” 

‘‘ Are you any relation to the Presto 
people, whose photographs we see in the’ 
papers nowadays?” 

“ None whatever,” he said. 

“ Nor to Sunny Jim?” I asked. 

“Not a bit. Do you like your room 
here?” he suddenly questioned. 

“Capitally,” I replied. “What makes 
you ask?” 

“Nothing much; only the man who 
roomed here last was a somnambulist 


_ and fell out of the window one night.” 


“Did it hurt him?” I inquired. 

“Hurt him!” he echoed. “ Why when 
he struck the ground he went to pieces 
just like this,” and here the skeleton’s 


_ head went up in the air, one foot dropped 


to the floor,one jumped to the chiffonier, 
one arm went to the farther corner of the 
room, the other came to my anatomy 
drawings on the table in front of me. 
Click; and in another moment he sat 
there as before. 

“Understand ?” he grinned. 

“Yes,” I replied meekly. 

He threw his head back, his jaws 
yawned in a silent laugh, as he placed 
his transparent hands on his bony sides. 
My elbow slipped from the table and — 
I awoke. L., ’06. 
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The Urchin.* 


“ PLEASE, ma’m, will you gi’ me suthin’ 
to eat?” asked a ragged, bare-footed ur- 
chin who ventured to push open the 
door of Miss Sorman’s kitchen. At the 
same time he pulled up his loosely fitting 
coat to find his pants’ pockets. 

* Don’t feed tramps,” she muttered as 
she raised her head from the table 
where she had been trying to stop the 
flow of spilled ink. The two black eyes 
looked at her for a moment and he sadly 
asked, 

“ Not even for Charlie?” 

“One o’ yer pards, I s’pose. One of 
ye ain’t any better than the other. Nop, 
don’t feed any of ’em.”’ 

The boyish face turned away slowly. 

“This thing o’ feedin’ tramps is just 
what keeps ’em goin’; an’ there ain’t no 
righteousness in it, anyhow, ’cause it 
just spoils ’em,” she half muttered to 
herself as she went about her work. 

But she had not worked long when 
she stopped and drew a long sigh and 
with the hem of her apron slowly wiped 
her brow as she glanced out of the 
window. 

“OQ — well,” she slowly said, as if try- 
ing to console herself, and then resumed 
her task. It was evident that her 
thoughts were not on her work. She 
stopped and bit her lips as she gazed 
absently down the street. “I'll go and 
find him,” she said. 

Suddenly she left her work, hastily 
put on her shawl, and slammed the door 
as she hurried out upon the street. 
Faster and faster she walked, looking 
now to one side and now to the other 
until she disappeared around the corner. 
. . . Only two months had passed — 
the autumn chill was gone; the wintry 
winds were howling bitterly about Miss 
Sorman’s lowly cottage. The dismal 
whistling of the wind through the chim- 


ney, broken only now and then by the 
creaking branches of a tree that had 
stood for years as guard at the front 
door, grew shriller hour by hour. Higher 
and still higher, as night fell, the snow- 
drifts rose. The only living beings in 
the room were Miss Sorman and her 
faithful cat; the one was engaged in 
writing letters, the other lay curled up 
on a rug at her side. Miss Sorman sat 
at an old oak table, apparently an heir- 
loom, on it a bottle of ink and three or 
four sheets of paper strewn about. Over 
this Miss Sorman leaned her head, while 
the gray locks fell on either side in neg- 
lected confusion. The faint glimmer of 
light from an oil-lamp revealed two in- 
tensely black eyes as they lifted now 
and then from the half-written page. 
Suddenly she started and half rose 
from her chair, as if she had heard a 
sound at the door. She listened —and 
then resumed her writing. Again she 
started. This time she took the lamp 
from the table, went to the door and 
opened. No one was there. A gust of 
wind nearly blew the light out, and a 
snowy cloud whirled into the room. She 
shut the door and again returned to her 
writing. The howling of the storm be- 
came louder. Every seam in the humble 
dwelling creaked more dismally, and the 
storm’s whistling through the chimney 
became terribly shrill. Miss Sorman 
moved in her chair restlessly ; now and 
then she drew her hand across her brow. 
She looked at the clock, wrote a few 
words, and then stopped. The cat rose, 
walked across the room, then back to the 
rug, turned around a few times, and 
finally lay down. The clock struck 
eleven. Miss Sorman ceased writing, 
folded the sheets of paper hurriedly, and 
moved the table with its contents back 
into a corner. Then she moved noise- 


* A study prepared for class work. 
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lessly across the bare floor, hastily put 
on her wraps, and, turning the light low, 
hastened toward the door. Into the 
snow-lit night with its blinding clouds 
she vanished. 


After repeated efforts the door opened 
and she stepped into the room. Here 
was only one hovel among many in the 
slums of the city. Here human beings 
were born. They lived and died in 
squalor, poverty, and cold. They lived 
almost in defiance of nature’s laws; they 
struggle and fight for an existence; they 
live by crime or by chance, until at last 
the flickering spark of life dies amid the 
howling storm of the winter’s night. 
The room was cold and half dark, the 
gloom broken only by a flickering candle 
flame. The walls, once white, even in 
the faint glimmer were seen to be grim 
with sooty smoke. A stifling odor of 
coal-gas swept by, nearly choking her. 
There was the bare pine floor, with 
knots standing up defiantly, and in sev- 
eral places they had fallen through be- 
neath the constant wear. An old arm- 
chair with splint bottom, a cook-stove 
with rusted pipe, and in another corner 
a box covered with water-stained news- 
paper, near which an old walnut bed- 
stead was supported at one corner by a 
pile of bricks, completed the furnishings. 

Upon the bed lay two prostrate forms, 
the one with scanty bed-covering over 
him ; the other, with soiled, ragged cloth- 
ing, lay crosswise, face down, and arms 
stretched above his head. Miss Sorman 
approached the bed silently, stooped 
and gently touched his head. 

‘Jim, is that you?” she said. Silence. 

“Jim, what ’s the matter? Don’t you 
remember me?” she spoke again; but 
still there was silence. She placed her 
arm under his head and tried to change 
his position. Then she stopped; she 
thought she heard a sigh. She turned 
the face upwards, a face tear-stained 
and pinched with the cold. Suddenly, 


the black eyes opened and stared up- 
wards into her face. 

“Where am I?” he muttered. For a 
moment he was silent as if trying to col- 
lect his senses. 

“Charlie,” he cried, “where ’s Char- 
lie?” He started up, caught sight of 
the pale face lying beside him, and then 
cried : 

“Oh, Charlie is dead, the only one 
who loves me — and I ’m all alone.” 

He burst into a passion of tears, 
which continued until the poor shivering 
form fell back into Miss Sorman’s arm 
exhausted and asleep. 

Miss Sorman left the boy lying on the 
bed without uttering a word. After cov- 
ering him as well as possible she tried 
to revive the still smoldering fire. When 
the fire had burned to a warm glow she 
left the room quietly. 


Hidden and scarcely known except to 
a few old settlers, in a dense forest of 
pines beyond the boundaries of the city 
and a few miles from the banks of the 
Susquehanna River, may be seen a 
mound raised several feet above the 
level of the adjacent ground. It is now 
covered with underbrush and thickets, 
and but for its unusual elevation the 
mound would not be noticed. 

The sunlight breaks through the can- 
opy overhead for only a few hours in 
the middle of the day. The shrieks of 
a hundred different tribes of birds above 
break the stillness. Pulling aside the 
undergrowth and network of vines, there 
is revealed a solitary white stone slab, 
and in crude letters there is engraved 
the single word, “ Charlie.” 

Jim had found one who loved him — 
after Charlie was gone; but often in 
the evening twilight he slipped away 
from Miss Sorman’s cottage, which he 
shared, and from the noise of the city, 
to commune in silence at the grave with 
the memories of the past. 

A FRESHMAN. 
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College Hews. 


The Recital Course. 


The fourth annual course of Shake- 
spearian recitals is now a thing of the 
past, and the record of the final read- 
ings is as brilliant as were the opening 
ones. The fourth of the series was de- 
voted to the presentation of ‘‘Cymbe- 
line” by Mr. Tripp, who was as usual 
letter perfect in his rendering. His pow- 
ers as an impersonator were brought in- 
to full play throughout the evening, and 
the wide range of characters and emo- 
tions proved the versatility of his genius. 
Especially satisfying was his portrayal 
of Imogen. 

The Boston Times says of his per- 
formance : 


It was a goodly audience that greeted Mr. 
Walter Bradley Tripp in Jordan Hall on the 
evening of November 13. “ Cymbeline” was 
the work chosen for his interpretative Shake- 
spearian reading, and he was adequate to 
all the strenuous dramatic efforts that this 
play demands. In plot and story theme 
“ Cymbeline” contains much of dramatic ac- 
tion. Its characters are diverse and strongly 
distinct in their various personalities, and 
although universally this play is not as well 
known, or as widely quoted, as many another 
of Shakespeare’s works, this fact only added 
more of interest to Mr. Tripp’s able reading 
of its text. 

Boston needs no introduction to Mr. 
Tripp. It has enjoyed his readings and 
artistic interpretations, and witnessed with 
pleasure his dramatic presentations many 
times in days gone by. He is an artist with 
a well-modulated voice, that is always equal 
to any test that he may put uponit. He has 
much of personal magnetism, and possesses 
in a marked degree the power to depict 
scenes so realistically that there is no need 
for stage accessory or character cast. 

The scene in Imogen’s bed-chamber was 
wonderful in its awful vividness, and by his 
word description alone the audience was 
made to see the room’s every appointment 
and the deep-dyed villainy of its nightly 
visitor. 

The effeminate character of Cloten, the 


“ Queen’s son,” was given with rare humor- 
ous delicacy, and the later acts were splen- 
didly rendered. The audience was insistent 
in applause, and much of real profit and de- 
light was achieved. 


The tragedy of “ Cymbeline” was given 
by Prof. Walter Bradley Tripp, Friday eve- 
ning, in the Southwick Course, at Jordan 
Hall. This play is very seldom presented, 
either on the stage or asa recital, and was 
received with the greatest interest and ap- 
preciation. “Among the earliest perform- 
ances of ‘Cymbeline’ in Boston were those 
given in the season of 1852-3, when Cora 
Mowatt and Wyzeman Marshall were Imo- 
gen and Posthumus. The latest presenta- 
tions were given by Margaret Mather and 
Modjeska.” Mr. Tripp made the interpreta- 
tion of this tragedy a most artistic and real- 
istic success, as he presented the various 
characters, and brought out the strength, 
villainy, sweetness, bravado, anger, jealousy, 
timidity, and remorse which appear in this 
play. The love of Imogen and her husband, 
Posthumus, the devotion of the wife, and 
the villainy of Iachimo, were all given in the 
most vivid and finished manner, showing 
Mr. Tripp to be master of the text and of 
the dramatic action. He was especially fine 
in presenting the timidity of Imogen when, 
dressed in a page’s costume, she could not 
conceal her fear of the lonely wood and the 
dangers she might encounter; alsohis Cloten 
was given in an inimitable way, with all the 
bravado and foolish pride of his position at 
the court of Cymbeline.—/amaica Plain 
LVews. 


Fifth in the progress of the course 
came “Othello” and Dean Southwick, 
a long anticipated event. Nor was the 
goodly audience which had gathered to- 
gether to hear him in the least disap- 
pointed, From first to last the great 
tragedy stood forth in all its gloomy 
brilliance, and the too confident trust of 
the great soul, with its consequent fatal 
distrust, stood out in colossal outlines 
against the black malevolence of the 
arch-type of sheer evil. It can only be 
said that the rendering was fully ade- 
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quate to the power of the theme. Among 
the many flattering press notices were 
the following : 


Mr. Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dean of 
the Emerson College of Oratory, gave the 
tragedy of “Othello” at Jordan Hall, No- 
vember 20. This interpretative recital as 
presented by Mr. Southwick was one of 
great power and strength, as he brought out 
the intense dramatic action of this famous 
play, to the terrible climax. Othello, the 
Moor, «stands out in the most vivid light, 
with all his noble qualities as the renowned 
soldier, the passionate lover and husband, 
and in contrast the terrible fiend which jeal- 
ousy makes of him. The character of lago 
shone out in all its subtle villainy and cru- 
elty in his insinuations to Othello. 

The minor characters were all finely sus- 
tained. Mr. Southwick’s interpretation was 
given in the most dramatic way, and with a 
reserve power which as he went on, build- 
ing up to the fearful end, was used with re- 
markable skill in making his effort a master- 
piece. He illustrated in this presentation of 
“Othello” a principle which he always im- 
presses upon the students of the Emerson 
College,— that one must havea reserve force 
and a solid foundation, upon which to build 
an education, thereby obtaining a thorough 
knowledge and the ability to use it towards 
a successful life-work. Mr. Southwick re- 
ceived much applause, and was the recip- 
ient of several floral offerings.—/amaica 
Plain News. 


Mr. Henry!Lawrence Southwick’s inter- 
pretation of the great and splendid Shake- 
spearian tragedy “ Othello” was one of rare 
artistic merit and scholarly worth. Seldom 
have we heard so able a reading or a more 
truthful depiction of its strong, intense, and 
highly dramatic characters. In the first acts 
Mr. Southwick was somewhat hampered by 
his need of notes, but that need is not to be 
wondered at. The characters of this play 
change with sudden frequency, and the stage 
business is necessary of explanation in order 
that those unfamiliar with the text may 
rightly understand its poetic and dramatic 
movement. 

There were many gems in Mr. South- 
wick’s reading that will remain with us for 
an untold length of days. The quotation, 
“ Arise, black vengeance, from thy hell!” was 
breath-taking. The audience was held spell- 
bound by the intensity of despair and regret 


that called forth these words, and “It is the 
cost” was such a weird wild wail that many 
a tear was seen. 

Mr. Southwick knows the value of his 
every word. He has weighed them in the 
balance of his great and deeply learned 
Shakespearian knowledge, and the public 
have not found them wanting in any good 
thing. We would that we had space to write 
at length of this most gifted man’s work. 
We would that we were adequate to the task 
of describing his realistic facial expressions, 
his graceful and well-timed gestures, his 
mastery of the text, his strength, originality, 
and individuality of dramatic expression, and 
the sympathetic rendering of his chosen 
parts. 

The audience was large and appreciative. 
Many flowers were received, and applause 
was frequent and unrestrained. It was an 
evening profitably spent, and the subtle 
charm of a true artist’s grand and soulful 
emotions went with us out into the star-lit 
night.— Boston Times. 


Sixth and last on the program, last 
but not least in any sense, was ‘“‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ most ably presented by Mrs. 
Hicks. The beauties of the text were 
most subtly rendered, all the while that 
the smallest detail of characterization 
was heartily fulfilled. From the old 
nurse to Juliet herself the impersonation 
was suggestively realistic, and the same 
from Romeo to old Capulet. Mercutio 
was the most inimitable of all her cre- 
ations, however, and the wonderful, awful 
effect of his death-scene will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

In commenting on the closing recital 
the Boston Zimes speaks in high com- 
mendation of the course as a whole, and 
the terms of its praise are well worth 
noting: 

It is with genuine regret that we record 
the last recital in Mr. Henry Lawrence South- 
wick’s Shakespearian series, for they have 
given much of real enjoyment, profit, and 
pleasure to the large audiences who have 
patronized them. Such a course is a help to 
Boston’s people, for it uplifts and elevates 
above the mediocre endeavors that are quite 


usual about us. Each recital was a master- 
piece in itself; each chosen reciter an artist, 
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—letter-perfect, possessed of much true dra- 
matic ability, scholarly in poetic interpreta- 
tion, and masterly in the delineation of 
Shakespearian characters. 

In this last recital Maud Gatchell Hicks 
was well equipped to give the delightful play 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” In the love-scenes 
she was at her best. They were tender, spon- 
taneous, and not one whit overdrawn. She 
carried her audience with her at her will. 
They were merry or sad, as she chose to 
make them. Her bits of comedy were charm- 
ing and mirth-provoking, at all times natural 
and delightfully free from the usual stage 
faults of emphatic intonation and spasmodic 
gesture, and her musical and perfectly mod- 
ulated voice gave much of added beauty to 
her reading. From an artistic standpoint 
much of good can be accorded this partic- 
ular artist, and by her able presentation of 
this old, lovelorn play, she has reaped a re- 
ward of continued favor with Shakespearian 
students and gained well-merited favorable 
dramatic comment. 


The TZranscript also speaks of the 
course as a whole, saying : 

This course has been unusually success- 
ful. The audiences have been uniformly 
large and enthusiastic, and the tragedies of 
the great master have been presented with 
remarkable clearness and power. 


These comments cannot find a more 
fitting close than in the following words 
of the Hera/d, which places credit where 
credit belongs in conclusive fashion: 

Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dean of the 
Emerson College of Oratory, has done a 
great deal during the past eighteen years to 
maintain an interest in the works of Shake- 
speare, and has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his work has not been in vain. This 
season’s course has been the most success- 
ful, the audiences being larger than before, 
and the work of the readers has been of an 
especially high order of excellence. 


Tbe Religion of Browning. 
Orthodoxy was the key-note of the talk 
on “The Religion of Browning,” given 
by Rev. Fr. Van Allen in Chickering 
Hall, Dec. 5, 1903. Up to this point the 
speaker led his hearers carefully, stating 


in a simple, direct way the manner in 

which Browning reached his ultimatum 

of expression: God’s love and the love 
of God. 

The lecture was largely interspersed 
with choice passages from some of the 
poet’s masterpieces, and with apt quota- 
tions illustrating the particular points 
under discussion. In part Fr. Van Allen 
said : 

‘Our age is one of unrest; doubt in- 
trudes everywhere. ‘The times are out of 
joint.’ The dominant note seems to be 
one of melancholy. Out of this chaos 
rises one exultant voice; strong; full of 
faith in man. This is the voice of Brown- 
ing.” 

Here the speaker dwelt emphatically 
upon the fact that this strength of faith 
was the very kernel of Browning’s belief ; 
that his essentially dramatic qualities 
only enhanced his purpose. ‘His char- 
acters speak from their own souls; their 
utterances are very often at variance 
with the utterances of their creator, the 
poet. The poet’s own heart is far re- 
moved; the sympathetic reader will find 
sometimes fragmentary its utterances; 
they are not formulated according to the 
ideas of the scholastics. In many of 
the longer poems they seem wholly ab- 
sent. 

“ Travelling through that vast region 
of Browning’s poetry we ascend snow- 
capped mountains, and cross arid deserts 
and jungles. We cannot always see the 
soul of the poet; it is there, omnipres- 
ent, but it does not always reveal itself ; 
it is for us to seek. 

“‘ As Mrs, Browning so exquisitely said 
of the poets, they are,— 

““« The only truth-tellers now left to God, 
The only speakers of essential truth 
Opposed to relative, comparative, 

And temporal truths; the only holders by 

His sun-skirts, through conventional gray 

glooms ; 


The only teachers who instruct mankind 
From just a shadow on a charnel wall 
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To find man’s veritable stature out 
Erect, sublime,— the measure of a man, 
And that ’s the measure of an angel, says 
The apostle.’ 


“ Browning’s utterances are greatest 
when most poet. He recognizes only 
two self-evident facts in the universe: 
Self and Creator.” 

The speaker next referred to the songs 
of ‘‘ Pippa” in a delightful manner. He 
said :. “ These outpourings are the utter- 
ances of Browning’s own soul. He ap- 
proves his task; he is positively cheerful. 
On the other hand, as will be seen, be- 
tween Ottima and her paramour, Brown- 
ing admits no silly blinking of sin and 
crime. In speaking of Christian truth 
he says, ‘ They talked original sin and 
the conversion of man’s own heart.’ 
Evil is not a positive entity in itself. 
That strange survival of dualism finds 
no place in his mind. Browning’s confi- 
dence of eventual victory of right found 
no excuse for quietism. Strenuous, cease- 
less warfare is the only thing here; idle- 
ness is the one unpardonable sin. Brown- 
ing was, in his own words, ‘One who 
never turned his back.’ This thought of 
active service the poet carried on to the 
after-death. 

“As a necessary concomitant was a 
true perspective of the importance of 
things earthly. This belief necessitates 
a life after death, in which we will enter 
into what we have here earned. This 
life is probationary.” 

Fr. Van Allen then spoke of the dar- 
ing of Browning. He ventured neck or 
nothing. Everything that showed a 
gleam of good was worth the while. All 
lead up to God, between whom and man 
there is the connecting link, Religion, 
which manifests itself in love and, higher 
still, in creative power. 

Some charming passages were read 
from “ Abt Vogler” and “ Paracelsus,” 
illustrating the satisfactory nature of the 
essential doctrines of Christianity, and 


showing how God’s power cannot be lim- 
ited by evil or ugliness. 

‘Browning is essentially socialistic, 
as is love. Man is finite; he cannot of 
himself love infinitely. God cannot per- 
mit his creatures to surpass him. . 
Man learns through suffering. Suffering 
leads up to the central doctrines of 
Catholicism, the chief dogmas of our 
faith. A dogma is nothing whatever but 
the clear statement of a truth upon au- 
thority. . . . The world is a vast puzzle ; 
the only hope of man is in God. God 
made man, that, as man, he might suf- 
fer. The emblem of the Crucifix is the 
emblem of suffering through love... . 
We can be comforted by true dogmas; we 
cannot be comforted by that which we 
know is not true. . . . Browning was or- 
thodox. Belief in God is accurately de- 
scribed by Browning in the details of 
Christian faith: Orthodox; Catholic. 
Browning was what he was: no poet- 
taster, but a true evangel of the true 
gospel.” ASF, A. 


A charming dance was given by the 
Phi Eta Sigma on the evening of Decem- 
ber 11, at Howe Hall, in the New Cen- 
tury Building. The hall was decorated 
with the sorority banners, and, during the 
intermission, the members of the society 
went up to the balcony, where they sang 
their songs, gave their yell, and showered 
down on their audience pretty little 
souvenir pennants. Ices were served in 
the anteroom, and the Phi Eta, gener- 
ally, did its best to give those entertained 
a pleasant evening. 

The patronesses were Mrs. Southwick, 
Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Willard, and Mrs. 
Bigelow. 

An interesting feature of the evening, 
not previously arranged, was the initia- 
tion of Mr. D. Floyd Fager into the Phi 
Alpha Tau, whose members took genial 
advantage of their presence as guests to 
make Mr. Fager do a number of amu- 
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sing stunts for the benefit of the company 
at large and the proper education of the 
subject, who nevertheless took his pun- 
ishment like a man. 


A Fresbman Social. 


The Freshman shirt-waist party on 
the evening of December 14 was a de- 
cided success, having a pleasant air of 
informality. The cozy-room was well 
patronized, and here several members 
entertained their guests with good stories 
and pleasant readings. Mr. Ellern, of 
the New England Conservatory, presided 
at the piano for the dancing. Many 
guests outside of the College were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Reddie and Mrs. Patten kindly 
consented to act as matrons of the affair. 

W. B. W. 


(Mr. Riddle’s Reading. 


The College enjoyed a great treat dur- 
ing the morning hours of Thursday, De- 
cember 18. Through the courtesy and 
kindly arrangement of Miss Tatem all 
the students shared in a treat which she 
had planned for her own class in the 
study of Kipling, which was, namely, an 
hour with Mr. Riddle in his exceptional 
rendition of Kipling’s verse. Therefore 
at 11.45 all classes were released from 
“previous engagements,’ and Chickering 
Hall was filled with an earnestly atten- 
tive gathering, anticipating great enjoy- 
ment. It goes without saying that they 
were not disappointed, for Mr. Riddle is 
specially fitted to handle the writings of 
this author. 

The program was opened magnificent- 
ly by the “Ballad of East and West,” 
and the stirring story meant more than 
it had ever done before to many. Then 
followed “ Jack Barrett,” “ Bill ’Awkins,”’ 
“Tommy Atkins,” ‘Danny Deever,” 
“The Young British Soldier,’ and a host 
of others, not forgetting the ever-pathetic 


‘‘Mandelay.” Asa fitting close to the 
hour’s delight came ‘ L’ Envoi,’”’ which 
means so much more than words can 
ever say, and which was given with won- 
derful feeling. The students owe Miss 
Tatem a vote of thanks for her New 
Year’s gift. 


The Soutbwick Literary. 


The second session of the Literary 
Society for the season was held in Chick- 
ering Hall on the afternoon of December 
18. The hall was well filled, as usual, 
with the members and their friends, who 
enjoyed an interesting program. Mr. 
Charles Grilley and Mr. Van Veachton 
Rogers, who have so many times de- 
lighted Emerson audiences, contributed 
the numbers of the first half of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Rogers gave several of his 
own compositions for the harp, that in- 
strument of which he is complete master, 
and accompanied Mr. Grilley in one or 
two of his selections. Mr. Grilley (class 
of ’93, E. C. O.) ranged in his program 
from the grave to the gay. His opening 
number was a Christmas story by Bret 
Harte, which told a pathetic tale illumi- 
nated with those subtle touches of humor 
which Mr. Grilley always has at his com- 
mand. ‘Then followed a group of brief 
impersonations, and ‘ Whistling out of 
Tune,” “De Cirque at Ol Ste. Anne.” 
Last but not least came one of Mr. Gril- 
ley’s own writing, a negro sketch in verse 
entitled “‘ Good-evenin,’ Mistah Moon! ”’ 

Part Two consisted of a dramatic 
sketch given by three members of the 
ambitious Junior class. The scene of 
the play, which was called “ Lulani,” 
was laid in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
production was simply but effectively 
staged, and the players did earnest and 
sincere work in the assumption of their 
several characters. The parts were as- 
signed as follows: Priest, Mr. Reddie ; 
Poet, Mr. Fager; Lulani, Miss Rumball. 
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A Belated Bit. 


On Hallowe’en night the corridors and 
lecture-rooms of the College were a scene 
of great festivity. The Kappa Gamma 
Chi Sorority was entertained by two of 
its members, Misses Barron and Eaton. 
Apollo, at the head of the stairs, bearing 
aloft an immense Jack-o’-lantern, lighted 
the guests to the hall, where they scarcely 
recognized the bare rooms of a few hours 
before. Everywhere great stacks of pil- 
lows were arranged in most inviting cozy- 
corners. Each light shown grimly through 
the face of a grotesque Jack-o’-lantern, 
and a hurdy-gurdy furnished the music 
for the dancing. During the evening 
favors were distributed for a cotillion. 
At one end of the corridor was a table 
loaded with the time-honored Hallowe’en 
feast. Sandwiches of all kinds were piled 
in great hollow pumpkins, while in the 


Alumnt 


‘A Pleasure Sbared.’’ 


[We are privileged to print this bright, cheery letter 
from one of our active graduates, through the courtesy 
of the recipient, who realizes the truth of the oldadage. 
It is only to be regretted that we are unable to present 
also the pictures of her surroundings which were en- 
closed in the letter, together with the clippings in re- 
gard to the spectacular production of ‘‘ The Court of 
Juno.”] 


My DEAR Miss B: 

Your kind inquiry of the fifth arouses 
me to a renewed consciousness of my 
devotion to E.C.O. Still I do not mean 
to imply that such feeling was entirely 
dormant — you seem not so far away now 
that I have a letter— one that I appre- 
ciated, too. I have many longings for the 
time to come when I may once more 
breathe that atmosphere which is no- 
where else, but which is the life at 
Emerson. However, at the present my 
strength is given to my work at Brenau, 
and my enthusiasm is bringing its own 
reward in another way than I might self- 
ishly wish for. 
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centre stood a pyramid of tiny pumpkin 
pies, above which was an owl, the em- 
blem of the sorority, guarding the sweets 
in solemn-eyed dignity ; there were dough- 
nuts and apples, and the witch cake, of 
course. After the intermission there was 
dancing again until eleven o’clock; and 
before the mystic hour when the witches 
are abroad the gay party had dispersed 
with recollections of a most happy Hal- 
lowe’en. Viaje 


Rotice. 


It is proposed by some musically in- 
clined students of Emerson College to 
form a Glee Club among the members of 
the College. Any one interested in such 
a movement is hereby invited to make 
such expression and send it, in care of 
Magazine Editor, before the close of this 
semester. E. H. D. 


Hotes. 


When I came to Brenau there was a 
small, disorganized class of elocution 
pupils, and no studio. Now Ihave a large 
number of workers in a four-years course, 
after the general plan set forth in your 
Catalogue, with the necessary adaptations, 
with assistants in English, psychology, 
etc., from the college, and one special 
assistant in evolution and physical cul- 
ture. Mine are all girls—all sizes, all 
ages, and every degree of mental enthu- 
siasm from freezing to boiling. I will 
say, however, that Southern girls have 
style and temperament and become men- 
tally awakened through the study of such 
an art sooner than any other way. My 
greatest pleasure in teaching comes in 
observing the unfolding of character, and, 
too, in the delight of discovery of such 
transformations on the part of the pupil. 
I shall never forget the one great revela- 
tion to my unaccustomed mind on en- 
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tering E. C. O.,—the educational value 
of our work. 

We receive somewhat of inspiration 
now at the “ Brenau School of Oratory ”’ 
from our beautiful surroundings. My 
studio is furnished with rugs, statuary, 
palms, window-seats, and Flemish oak 
tables, chairs, etc. We have about fifty 
volumes in our bookcase, and are proud 
of the Senior’s gift of last spring, a beau- 
tiful mirror. This is the meeting-place 
of our Cushman Dramatic Club, and we 
can seat over one hundred visitors. My 
assistant has a cosy little studio, and we 
have a large gymnasium and also a 
natatorium. 

The large auditorium of the Conserv- 
atory is probably the most beautiful in 
the South, and adds somewhat to the 
effect of our rather ambitious dramatic 
efforts. We work for months for our 
Commencement plays, giving them in 
costume, with at least a suggestion of 
scenery. I should take pride in sending 
press notices in the Atlantic Constitution 
and Journal on “‘'The Merchant of Ven- 
ice” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
to my alma mater, but they are pasted 
tight in a book. Last spring our under- 
taking, “ The Court of Juno,” was less 
prodigious in one way, though we spent 
nearly three hundred dollars on the spec- 
tacular effects. People said ’t was beauti- 
ful, but I am not pleased with schoolgirl 
plays. I can console myself that my 
adaptation of this one had some physical- 
culture value. I think I have an extra 
notice of this, written by a reporter whom 
the author brought with her to the first 
performance, and if so I’ ll send it. 

I had no intention of making promi- 
nent this one feature of my work, though 
it does seem the one thing of all-absorb- 
jng interest in Southern schools. The 
question seems always to be, What can 
you do to show off the accomplishments 
of your pupils? The truth remains, how- 
ever, that we work as hard in the evolu- 


tion classes, the gymnasium, the visible 
speech, in short, in the every-day routine, 
as we do in the “extras.”’ 

Readers and lecturers from the North 
are frequently our visitors, and I have 
sent word that I must not be slighted 
when Dean Southwick makes a Southern 
trip. We are near Atlanta. Miss Benfey 
read for us last winter, and Mr. Powers 
told me this summer that he might ar- 
range to stop here on his trip for the 
winter. 

I take great interest in the applica- 
tions, which I have been receiving for 
two years now, to supply vacancies in 
schools and colleges, and have placed 
several girls in good positions. It is my 
regret that none of these has had the 
advantages which I myself enjoyed; but 
some of them will see Boston yet. In the 
meantime I wish Boston would come to 
us. 

Our College and Conservatory have a 
future,—their growth and prosperity have 
already been marvellous,—and I am seek- 
ing to establish on the same firm founda- 
tion a School of Oratory which will not 
die with the departure of the teachers in 
charge. 

Now let me thank you, dear sister of 
’98, for your kind note, and more, let me 
ask you to bear my thanks to Dean 
Southwick and say to him that I have 
forgotten nothing of all the good things 
he said to me that one only year he was 
with our class. 

This is a rambling account of myself 
written in odd moments, but it bears my 
love and best wishes. 

FLORENCE M. OVERTON, ’98. 


Personals. 
Blanche Winter, Spl. ’03, is at her 
home in Grenada, Miss., this year. 
Lydia E. Bradstreet, ’o1, has private 


classes in music, English, and physical 
culture in Dorchester, Mass, 
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Katherine Oliver McCoy, Spl. ’92, is 
giving a series of interpretative recitals, 
which has so far met with great success. 


Sydney H. Smith, ’03, is now stage 
manager of Mrs. Fiske’s company, and 
has a very good part in ‘Mary of 
Magda.” 

Ethel Goffe Smith (nee Lemen), ’o03, 
will spend the remainder of the winter 
season in Boston, after Mrs. Fiske’s com- 
pany starts on its Western tour. 


E] Fleda Ferris, ’98, conducts the De- 
partment of Expression at De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind., also having 
the direction of the women’s gymnasium. 


Mary A. Benson, ’o3, has charge of 
the Departments of Reading, Elocution, 
Gymnastics, and History in the Moores- 
town Friends Academy, Moorestown, 
1 en 

Katherine Mills, ’02, has been obliged 
to resign her position at Denton, Tex., 
on account of serious trouble with her 
eyes. She is in Boston for special treat- 
ment. 


Mabel Irene Skilton, ’03, is a student 
this winter at the Bible Teachers Train- 
ing School of New York City. Besides 
her regular studies she assists in the De- 
partment of Physical Culture. 


Jean V. Kirtland, ’o2, is now filling 
the position of Supervisor of Elocution 
and Physical Culture in the schools of 
Rome, N. Y., and has succeeded in 
creating a great deal of live interest in 
her department. 


Nellie Louise Woodbury, ’92, and the 
Dramatic Club of the Mankato Normal 
School gave a highly successful perform- 
ance of ‘“‘ Esmeralda” on November 21, 
which speaks very highly of Miss Wood- 
bury’s capabilities as a teacher. 

Ocean K. Daily, ’03, has returned to 
her position in the State Normal School 
at Peru, Neb., which she held for the 
three years prior to her studies at Emer- 


son. She writes, “ My work is progress- 
ing very satisfactorily, and I find it a 
far greater pleasure to follow this line 
of work after my course at E. C. O.” 


The Christmas vacation has brought 
several of the graduates to visit the col- 
lege home. Among the number were 
Ina H. Bacon, ’o2, Anna Francis Heath, 
02, Mary Katherine Hill,’o2, Nina Mil- 
ligan, ’03, and Louise Niemeyer, ’o3. 

Mayme B. Troxell, ’o1, is teaching at 
the Conservatory of Music, Indianap- 
olis, coaching the Dramatic Club of the 
Indianapolis High School, besides put- 
ting on the Senior plays for the High 
Schools of Rushville and Knightstown, 
Ind. and Greenville, O. 


Elsie Auchinvole, ’03, and Frances 
Tobey, ’oo, sailed the last of November 
on the Prinz Oscar for Naples. They 
are to spend a year in leisurely travel 
and study through Italy, Greece, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Norway 
and Sweden, and the British Isles; then 
back to the far East,and home via China 
and Japan. We hope they will share 
some of their experiences with us through 
the pages of the MAGAZINE. 


Married, 

On December 24, Ellen Estelle Barnes, 
’98, to Andrew N. Fox, at Chicago, III. 

On June 15, 1903, Vera Rai Wattles, 
’o2, to Howard I. Kirkpatrick, at Neligh, 
Neb. 

On December 21, 1903, Viola Vivian, 
’o2, to James Madison Todd, at Calumet, 
Mich. 

On December 7, 1903, Susie White,. 
’97, to Oliver George Torrance, at Los. 
Angeles, Cal. 

On November 12, 1903, Ethel Goffe. 
Lemen, ’03, to Sydney H. Smith, ’o3, at 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

On December g, 1903, Irene Walker 
Smiley, Fr. ’o2z, to Dr. Earl H. Cosner, 
at Lexington, Ky. 
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Our Hew President. 


The students and alumni of E. C. O. 
will hail with delight the announcement 
of the forthcoming catalogue, which pro- 
motes to a foremost place the name of 
one who has long been honored among 
them for his own special line of work, as 
well as his genial personality. For several 


FEBRUARY, 


1904. No. 4. 
years Emerson College has been the one 
favored audience where his lectures, on a 
subject upon which he is acknowledged 
authority, have been given, This proof of 
partiality for our company has been fur- 
ther confirmed by his acceptance of the 
presidency of this institution, and here- 
after the name of Dr. William J. Rolfe, 
one of America’s most noted scholars, 
will be inscribed upon all the college 
parchments. We are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on having so closely associated 
with us one who stands high in the ranks 
of those who have won international dis- — 
tinction in the world of letters. 

Dr. Rolfe’s great modesty always forces 
him to deprecate any reference to his at- 
tainments, but his record passes unchal- 
lenged of any. Elsewhere in our columns 
we present a brief sketch of his life and 
work, knowing that many of our number 
will be glad of the short résumé as a re- 
minder of facts they know, but can’t quite 
remember. 

And so with this very inadequate intro- 
duction of an old friend to a new office, 
we bid Dr. Rolfe the heartiest of wel- 


comes. 
ad 


To Wibom Tt May Concern, 

In spite of the fact that we have had 
occasion to say the same thing several 
times, we think that certain pleas will 
bear reiterating, and so we ask once more 
for cooperation from the alumni. In the 
natural order of things it would seem that 
the alumni should have a greater interest 
in the CoLLEGE MacazineE than is to be 
found among the present student body, 
and that it should be an interest keenly 
alive to the possibilities of the MAGAZINE 
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as a medium of exchange in ideas. So it 
is a constant problem to the management 
how best to spread this feeling and bring 
the realization home to every loyal alum- 
nus that the MacazIneE exists not merely 
for them to subscribe to, but contribute 
to aswell. It is well known that many 
of our graduates are doing good work 
along many different lines. We want to 
hear from them, to have them share with 
us their individual experiences, to render 
for their comrades-at-arms authoritative 
statements of what they have proven to 
their own satisfaction. Especially the ex- 
editors, who have known the trials of the 
editorial life, should occasionally remem- 
ber their struggling successors with a 
scrap from their pens. If only the whole 
body of alumni would keep in actual per- 
sonal touch with the College and one an- 
other through the pages of the MAGAZINE, 
the Association would be a far greater 
power for good throughout the country. 
“Tn union there is strength!” 


ef 
BH Word to the Wise. 

Once more, as the springtime draws 
near, the end of the school year is al- 
most upon us and plans are making for 
the vacation. Among the definite plans 
is one which has become almost an 
established custom; namely, Dean South- 
wick’s transcontinental journey. Imme- 
diately following commencement week 
he is to start for the Pacific coast, 
making several stops by the way. Men- 
tion is made of the fact thus early because 
experience of former years has shown 
that there are many of the alumni 
scattered over the Western way who are 
glad to know of his coming in time to 
secure his presence in passing. 


+ 


The cardinal virtue of all our work in 
the College lies in its direct dealing with 
human activities in the affairs of life. To 
be able to command one’s self is to be 
able to command others, and the power 


of self-command is only an incidental 
and not a primary consideration in any 
educational institution except our own. 
Here, it is a primary and central idea of 
the work from the freshman to the grad- 
uate year, and by the time that the 
course is concluded a beneficent habit 
has become established which will stand 
its owner in good stead throughout his 
lifetime, no matter in what direction or 
through what medium his individuality 
seeks expression. The ability to express 
rightly is the thing to be earnestly 
sought by every one. And the every-day 
application of the art of expression is a 
phase of our work of the possibilities of 
which the average mortal has no concep- 
tion, and to which but few of our best 
students are at all alive. 

This great need of right self-expres- 
sion, whether in private or public life, is 
so clearly stated by one of our greatest 
masters of expression in literature that 
we have presented in this number of the 
MAGAZINE several paragraphs from his 
essay on “Truth in Intercourse,” that 
every sincere student may have them as 
a text whence to draw inspiration and a 
deeper purpose in his work, both now 
and for all time to come. 


ad 


To Our Subscribers, 


As the end of the college year and of 
Volume XII. of the MaGazIne ap- 
proaches, the management desires to re- 
mind all those who may be in arrears with 
their subscription of the fact, that they 
may remit the sum necessary to square 
their account. The May number is always 
an extra expense, and this year will have 
not only added pages of reading-matter, 
but will be specially illustrated as well. 
Remember that a college magazine is 
largely dependent on its subscription 
list, and that we cannot meet our obliga- 
tions promptly unless each member of 
our constituency meets his in the same 
fashion. 
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Bible and hymn Reading. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BY Dr. C. W. EMERSON BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF 
EMERSON COLLEGE FEB. 24, 1894. 


[Specially arranged for the Magazine.] 


My object to-day in talking of Bible- 
reading is, first, for the sake of those 
whose duty it is as ministers of the gos- 
pel to read the Bible in public; second, 
for those who are to teach such clergy- 
men; and third, to suggest what a 
rounded education in oratory includes, 
and to what heights it must reach. 
Naturally there are many questions 
asked concerning reading the Scriptures, 
especially by persons who have not made 
oratory a profound study, and who think 
it is something that a person can learn 
to do without deing the thing that he does. 
And so they ask in what voice they shall 
read the Scriptures. All we can answer, 
and answer truly, is that the spirit that 
inspired Scripture must inspire the 
speaker. There is no other voice. 

A man’s voice is a reporter of himself 
and his conditions. It is a reporter of 
his mental, his moral, his spiritual, his 
social, and his physical activities. I am 
aware when I say this that sometimes it 


has been said that the Scriptures should 


be read in an orotund voice; that some 
parts should be read in an aspirate 


_ orotund, a few in a mixture of orotund 


and pure tone, and so on through 
orotund, guttural, pure, aspirate, and 
pectoral. I cannot stop to discuss these 
voices which a person might learn to 
use, for scripture-reading is not a “part 
that man might play.” Scripture-read- 
ing is a divine revelation, and as such 
only should we consider it. 

If there is one class of men more than 
another with whom I have a vital 
sympathy, it is with those who are de- 
voting themselves to preaching the gos- 
pel. Greater responsibility rests upon 


their office than upon any other office. 

It is with no small worldly sacrifice that 
a young man devotes himself to the 

preaching of the Holy Word. The 

momeht that he enters that field he 

shuts the door upon his worldly success. — 
He foregoes the possibilities of becom- 
ing rich, since he has made up his mind 
that he would rather be a minister of the 
gospel and be poor than not to be a min- 
ister of the gospel and be rich. He knows 
that he is to be set apart as a messenger 
from another world. He is not, so far as 
this world is concerned, a free man. He 
is bound, in the religious sense of being 
bound, to go forth and speak the word 
of God, whether men will bear or for- 
bear. In the morning man shall sow the 
seed, and at even not withhold his hand. 
Some seed will prosper, and some will 
not. .And the reaping will be in ac- 
cordance with the ground upon which it 
falls. No preacher can do his best for 
his congregation without more or less 
sympathy and faith on their part. It is 
said that Christ Himself could not do 
many mighty works because of the un- 
belief of the people. How much less can 
an ordinary minister do under similar 
circumstances! 

I must not be understood, however, 
as saying that no person should attempt 
to read the Bible until he fulfils all the 
higher spiritual requirements in his life ; 
but I do believe in holding a high ideal 
to work towards in reading the Bible — 
something towards which you can work 
and strive and pray. I have been asked, 
Who, then, can read the Bible if such a 
standard is demanded of him? Who is 
perfect in any ideal sense in his work or 
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in his life when measured by the divine 
ideal that is being held up to him by the 
Creator of man? Christ held an ideal 
before His disciples; namely, to be 
perfect even as our Father in Heaven is 
perfect. Suppose the disciples had turned 
around and said, ‘“‘ But we are not per- 
fect; shall we preach the word?” He 
would have said, ‘‘ Yes, preach the word 
as well as youcan.” And so I say, Read 
the Bible as well as you can, always 
keeping to your highest ideal in life or 
in work. 

Some may ask whether one should 
gesture when reading the Bible. Most 
certainly there should be no unsuitable 
gestures. In fact, you will discover that 
a person in the proper mental attitude 
required in a person who reads the 
Scriptures would not be likely to make 
unsuitable gestures. That which is most 
interior, most subtle, in man hangs out 
the fewest signs. When man is dealing 
with the invisible you may, if you look 
sharply with your sympathies, perceive 
that he is dealing with the invisible, but 
there will be few external signs in his 
manner or movements. There is a kind 
of interiority of will that does not show 
itself in any violence of action; therefore 
in general people should not make 
_gestures while reading the Scriptures. 
But this is only touching upon the ex- 
ternal signs; to find the cause which lies 
back of this effect we must get at the 
foundation of the matter. I want to say 
as concisely as I can, and more sug- 
gestively than elaborately, that reading 
the Bible in public is ¢hkzmking it into 
other minds, not sounding it in their 
ears. That which a man is not thinking 
himself he does not read into other 
minds; neither can he do so if he is not 
reading in sympathy with other minds. 
What the reader must think into other 
minds when reading the Bible is the 
question before us. 

He must at all times consider the 
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general contents of the Scriptures. The 
man who has no inner perception of the 
reality of the spiritual world, or a world 
of invisible being as a foundation out of 
which falls all visible being, cannot bring 
the atmosphere of the Bible into the 
minds of others. This message from on 
high assumes at the very start that we 
are surrounded by and impressed by in- 
visible beings. This must be a very 
clear reality to him, and not a mere 
something for which he is feeling. While 
the speaker is feeling after truth he is 
not the channel for truth to flow through 
on its way to others. Many a minister 
goes through a transition period of doubt. 
Now these doubts, though he mentions 
them not, make the atmosphere of his 
mind hazy, and if he goes before his 
congregation at such times he is doing a 
thing most ruinous to his powers. He 
must attempt to teach no other things 
than the things which are the certainties 
of his soul, which are part and parcel of 
his interior being, because only then he 
stands before his people in the light of 
truth and brings with him the atmosphere 
that impresses them with the certainty of 
the truth which he voices. 

Men’s outer eyes are governed by their 
judgment, their inner eyes by their in- 
tuitions. You may approve a man’s 
reading of Scripture if it meets with your 
critical judgment, but it has not met the 
intuitional test unless that reading of 
the Word has lifted you into a higher 
condition of being. Unless it raises 
before you a ray of hope, unless it in- 
cites you to live in better relations with 
your fellow men and in sweeter com- 
munion with God, that minister has failed 
to realize the holiness of his message. 

Ministers are set apart. The word 
“sacred ’? means set apart, and that is 
most sacred which is set apart for the 
highest use. The Bible, then, is the 
most sacred of books, for it is set apart 
for the highest use; and the office of 
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the clergyman is the most sacred, for it 
is set apart for the highest use. There- 
fore when the clergyman reads the 
Scripture it is, or should be, a sacred 
man delivering a sacred message. A 
man is not ready to give this holy 
message unless he comes from the closet 
of prayer. If he would bring a message 
from the Mount of Transfiguration he 
must come from the Mount himself. He 
who reads this Word must have an im- 
mediate consciousness while reading it, 
and before and after, of the Divine 
Personality from which the Word derives 
its authority. 

I am aware that in saying the reader 
must be very sensible of the personality 
of God I am entering a field where there 
is much speculation. Yes; but it is 
philosophical speculation. The recogni- 
tion of God—the recognition of the per- 
sonality of God —comes not from specu- 
lation, but from the intuition of the soul. 
The soul never speculates, because it 
has intuition, which sees. The personality 
of God is not a thing to be reasoned 
about. It is a thing to be perceived 
only by intuition, and it is to this faculty 
of intuition to which sacred writ is ad- 
dressed. Therefore, he who reads it 
must while he reads read it from his 
intuition of that personality. Nowhere 
in Scripture is there a particle of writing 
that does not signify the Infinite Per- 
sonality. 

Thus we are entering very deeply 
within the veil when we assume to read 
the Word of God. Can you read a letter 
understandingly when you know nothing 
of the author of that letter? Can you 
give any suggestion of the spirit of the 
letter until you know the spirit of the 
author? I grow more and more deeply 
impressed with the importance of recog- 
nizing the personality of God by a person 
who reads the Bible to others. 

Some say that a truth would be just 
as mighty if the speaker of that truth did 
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not recognize the Divine Personality ; 
but this will not hold true, even philosoph- 
ically. All the history of the races will 
demonstrate the truth of what I am say- 
ing in regard to the intuitions of man- 
kind concerning the personality of God. 
I have no time nor disposition to enter 
into a discussion concerning the Bible. 
I have not much interest in the pros and 
cons, the ayes and the noes; for after 
the higher criticism has investigated the 
methods by which the Word came to us, 
the Word itself is still left to speak to 
my soul and the souls of others. 

The general character of this Divine 
Personality is what must be felt by him 
who reads the message ; that is to say, 
the character of God, so far as His char- 
acter is related to conscious being, for it 
tells us of our relations to God and to 
each other through God. We have no 
permanent relation to each other except 
through God, and the attempt to establish 
relations between men on any other basis 
has always failed. Men are not one; 
their interests are divided except as they 
are one in God. In this respect alone 
exists our oneness. We are held together 
to-day as a great people, as a great na- 
tion, by invisible cords. No standing 
armies patrol our streets to keep order. 
We obey the laws as well as any people 
that ever lived under a despotism, and 
yet there is apparently no coercion. We 
obey the laws in the ratio that the laws 
are God’s laws, and secondly in the ratio 
that we appreciate the fact that our in- 
terests as a people are one. If God has 
made all the families of earth of one 
blood and we are under one rule we be- 
gin to see that we are one people. In 
other words, the cord that binds all hearts 
together is a spiritual cord, invisible and 
divine. 

The first characteristic of God is sym- 
pathy. God sympathizes with all con- 
scious beings. All persons to-day believe 
this. But the person who reads it must 
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see it in its application. For instance, 
think of the sacrifices described in the 
Old Testament, where beeves were 
slaughtered, and it was said that the 
sacrifice of those beasts pointed to the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Rightly inter- 
preted, I believe the saying. Wrongly 
interpreted, I do not believe it. Christ 
taught us that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without God’s notice. The hairs 
of our‘head are numbered. If we can but 
learn the lesson of those old sacrifices, 
which is practically that when you strike 
a tired animal you strike God, that when 
you draw blood from yonder animal God 
feels it, then it will be a useful lesson. 
That was a lesson that the early world 
needed, and so Christ came to teach the 
lesson. Oh, if we could but realize the 
sensitiveness of Divinity! The Bible 
does not teach of a God different from 
all sensitive beings, but of a living God, 
who lives in every nerve, breathes in 
every sigh—a suffering God. When a 
child cries in the street this cold winter 
because he is hungry and cold it is God’s 
cry. Let us think of this sometimes as 
we sit in elegant churches on cushioned 
pews. And the next time we meet in any 
social gathering and gossip about the 
absent, remember that you are gossiping 
about God, and that it hurts Him. Let 
us make our Christianity a reality by 
realizing the universal sympathy of 
God. 

We must next think of the character 
of God in His moral exactness. He ex- 
acts of us obedience to our moral sense, 
to our consciences. If there is one thing 
that I would impress upon a young man 
who is ambitious it is this: a sovereign 
God rules the world. The cattle of a 
thousand hills are His. Yonder mill 
thundering under the influence of water 
or steam is His. He has a prior right to 
ownership, and He will exercise that 
right. God rules, and the laws of God 
dip down into business arrangements. 
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His laws are not for the church alone, 
but are for the business man also. I feel 
like saying with David, “I was once 
young, and now I am old, yet have I 
never seen the righteous beg his bread.” 
God rules in this world, and every man 
who reads the Scriptures should have 
that thought in his soul, and then he will 
teach, by his voice and by his person- 
ality, the consciences of his hearers. It 
is not the words that a speaker utters; 
it is the spirit upon which the word rides 
that moves human souls. -* 

Again, the one who reads Scripture to 
others must feel the interior helpfulness 
of God through spiritual communion. 
God may not do, in the outer world, what 
we ask Him to. But I am not here to 
reconcile the external facts of the world 
with the interior truth that God rules the 
world. The relationship is too great for 
my intellect to grasp. It is too great for 
any mind to grasp; but there is an intu- 
ition given to man so that when he looks 
abroad over the world he feels instinc- 
tively the presence of a Helper. You 
pray God to spare your friend when your 
friend is tortured by sickness. But the 
return of health does not come. Doubt 
assails you. Doubt has attacked me, as 
it will many another when he finds that 
the particular form of his prayer was not 
answered ; and yet there is a conscious- 
ness in the inmost soul, when it is di- 
rected to God, that prayer is answered, 
and in a higher way perhaps than we 
divine. You ask if this is teaching one 
to read the Bible. Yes; I am not ram- 
bling. The man who reads the Bible must 
have these things in his soul, and they 
must be abiding. They may sometimes 
grow dim, but they must be there if he is 
to read into the souls of suffering human- 
ity the solace of the Most High. 

The last quality to be cultivated is a 
deep sense of the immortality of the soul. 
When I have said this I have summed 
up that which points to the contents of 
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the Scripture message. Therefore you 
must read to men whom you feel at the 
time are immortal men, and you are read- 
ing to men whom you know are soon to 
pass out of sight, but out of sight only, 
when they pass from the shadow to the 
substance, from the world of show to the 
world of reality. There is no living soul 
in this world who has lost a friend whose 
heart is not reaching out to the one who 
has gone into the invisible world. What 
have you in your heart when you read, 
“In my father’s house are many man- 
sions. If it were not so I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you. I will come again and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am there may 
ye be also. And whither I go, ye know, 
and the way ye know.” How fraught 
with meaning are these simple words; 
how fraught with the truth that the over- 
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burdened soul needs! But it must come 
from the realizing sense of him who reads, 
or it will not reach the soul of him who 
hears. If your soul does not sense the 
immortality of the soul you cannot read 
the comforting words so that they will 
comfort. 

Despise not the Word. Love it from 
its sacred historical associations, and for 
its sacred associations with all family ties 
and the fulness of friendship ; love it be- 
cause the truth in it, the good in it, and 
the beauty in it come to us directly 
from the Most High. And to him who 
would read it aright, let its meaning first 
beat upon his own heart, and then, when 
the inner strings vibrate to the sacred 
touch, will come from his soul the sweet 
music of sympathy, of conscience, of 
love, of faith, which shall carry the di- 
vine message to others. 


Ht Wacation Hbroad. 


EpEN TATEM. 


i 
Dolland. 


SIDNEY SMITH was once shown a walk- 
ing-stick by a man of little culture but of 


much wealth, who pompously remarked, 


“This, sir, is a walking-stick that has 
been around the world.” 

“ Indeed,” replied the genial wit ; “and 
yet it is only a stick, after all.” 

Knowing how inadequate must be my 
hurried summary of the varied expe- 
riences of those never-to-be-forgotten 
months spent across the sea, I seem to 
hear you murmur at the end of my talk, 
“Only a stick, after all.” Yet so full of 
the choicest plums was this pie doled out 
to me by a kindly fate that, like Jack 
Horner, I would pull out and share with 


you even one “ deliciously luscious ” plum 
among the many that fell to my lot last 
summer. 

Man travels to discover himself. 
Whether for this reason or because of 
our lack of repose as a nation, —an in- 
herent restlessness, which regards travel 
as a possible sedative for tired nerves, — 
it is undoubtedly true that Americans 
travel more than do the people of any 
other nation. The Yankee is famous as 
a globe-trotter. In all places, by all peo- 
ples, he is liked. They may laugh at 
him, but it is a laugh of amused interest 
and sympathy rather than of ridicule. 
“You are so alert, so venturesome, you 
Americans,” an Oxford professor said to 
me. “ Yes, we like you. The more that 
we see of you the better we like you. 
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We are looking forward to the influx of 
American student life, as a result of 
Cecil Rhodes’s will, with much —”’ 

“ Resignation,” I suggested, in spite 
of a warning glance from my chaperone. 

“With much pleasure,” he remarked, 
laughing heartily; “‘ with much pleasure.” 

An experienced traveller would have 
been amused at the emotions that as- 
sailed my provincial soul when I saw 
New York harbor fading from view. I 
had never been on an ocean liner before, 
and Alice in Wonderland never found 
life more absorbingly interesting. When 
I had promenaded the deck, tested the 
resources of the library in the saloon, 
and eaten my first dinner I felt that at 
present I had no more worlds to dis- 
cover, and curled up in my steamer-chair 
in lazy content. On the deck of an ocean 
steamer, if anywhere, ‘‘you loaf and in- 
vite your soul.” Nothing but a vast ex- 
panse of sky and sea! All ambition, all 
restless desire, even thought itself, for 
the time, seems to be suspended. The 
ocean thinks for you, and you — you are 
content to drift. 

This is one side of the picture; then 
there is the other. After the first few 
days, although a good sailor, an ocean 
voyage has for me a ceaseless monotony. 
As my grandfather once quaintly re- 
marked when crossing the ocean, “ There 
is no back door.” Like Lowell, you ‘sit 
on the deck and pity Noah.” You write 
letters, you read, you promenade the 
deck, you sleep, you eat (six times a day), 
you exhaust your own psychological ward- 
robe and that of the other passengers. 
Finally you seek refuge from inanities 
of speech and action in silence and soli- 
tary meditation. To be thoroughly con- 
tent one must be on exceedingly good 
terms with one’s self. 

It was with a sense of real delight that 
I found the Fix/and had left the ocean 


and was steaming up the Scheldt, a nar- 


row body of water with flat green banks 
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on either side, where long lines of trees, 
set out with painful regularity, looked 
like soldiers drawn up on parade. Here 
and there sleek cows were grazing. In 
the distance were red tiled roofs, and 
finally, Antwerp — dirty, delightful Ant- 
werp. 

Its houses have a uniform quaintness 
of structure. Most of the buildings are 
of a cream color, dingy as with long 
use, and are built directly on the street ; 
the houses, having a curiously bald ex- 
pression, seem to stare at each other 
across the way. To the lover of art Ant- 
werp is fraught with interest as the home 
of Rubens, and that painter of less power 
but of rare charm, Van Dyck. We had no 
difficulty whatever in finding the cathe- 
dral, whose tower, Napoleon said, was 
like “a fine network of Mechlin lace.” 
In the “ place” in front of the cathedral 
is the famous well with its wrought-iron 
canopy, the work of Quentin Massys. 
«« At one time a blacksmith, afterwards a 
painter,” so reads the inscription. Massys 
the blacksmith fell in love with the 
daughter of an artist. His suit was 
scorned by the girl’s father. Inspired 
by his love, Massys determined to be- 
come a painter himself. He acquired 
fame by his painting, wooed, and finally 
won the girl. His greatness as an artist 
is shown in no small degree in this piece 
of ironwork, one of the world’s master- 
pieces. 

As we were about to enter the cathe- 
dral our chaperone dropped her pocket- 
book. A courteous Belgian sprang for- 
ward and returned it with a low bow. 
Miss C , with Spartan fortitude, es- 
sayed at intelligible French, “ Merci 
beaucoup, monsieur.” 

“ Pray don’t mention it, madam,” he re- 
plied solemnly, in perfect English, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

Near the south transept I came sud- 
denly face to face with “The Descent 
from the Cross.”’ For dramatic intensity 
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and ability to tell a story with the brush 
Rubens is unsurpassed, and here one 
sees him in the zenith of his power. 
Against a background of black, having 
one blood-red streak to accentuate the 
gloom, the body of the Christ stands out 
with startling effect, the bluish tint of the 
flesh made more apparent by the white 
of the winding-sheet. Yet there is noth- 
ing repulsive in this body, nothing fleshly. 
Though limp and relaxed in death, it has 
a delicacy and spiritual beauty that Ru- 
bens’s pictures too often lack. The head 
has fallen to one side, and one foot rests 
delicately upon the shoulder of the Mag- 
dalen, whose beauty lies deeper than the 
gold tint of her hair, the dimpled flesh 
of shoulder and arm, the soft contour of 
the cheek. Kneeling there in her gown 
of yellow satin, her face, though rigid in 
its despair, is convulsed with no outward 
show of grief. There is in her expression 
reverent yet passionate adoration and a 
sorrow so deep that not even the faintest 
echoes of its bitterness escape her. It is 
the face of a woman that holds in her 
heart a deathless secret. The Virgin, 
with a countenance tear-stained, worn 
with suffering, with arms outstretched in 
longing to gently draw to her the Christ, 
—this is the face of a mother whose 
heart has broken in agony for her son. 
He was one of the Titans, this Rubens, 
and as we look at his work some of his 
greatness seems to fall upon our souls, 
for the moment making us, too, akin to 
the gods. 

Among the choice works of the Ant- 
werp Art Museum is Van Dyck’s famous 
“ Pieta,” full of religious feeling and en- 
thusiasm. He has not Rubens’s love of 
power, nor of life for life’s sake, but he 
is the most aristocratic of painters. All 
of his portraits possess refinement, ele- 
gance, and high breeding. Cavaliers, 
courtiers, princesses, fair women, he 
Painted to perfection. Fortune showered 
upon him wealth and fame. At the Eng- 
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lish court, King Charles, of whom he 
painted several portraits, the most fa- 
mous of which is at the Louvre, was his 
personal friend. His studio was the 
resort of nobles. The most beautiful 
women, the greatest ladies of the court 
of Charles I., sat for him. His portrait 
of Czsar Alexander Scaglia, the ambas- 
sador, possessed for me peculiar fasci- 
nation. The tall figure of the ambassa- 
dor, lean to emaciation, clad in a black 
robe, the haughty, insinuating poise of 
the head, the ironical, weary, yet alert 
expression of the eyes, the thin nostrils, 
the cruel mouth, and white hands with 
taper fingers of the delicacy of a wom- 
an’s, make up a personality sinister yet 
attractive. 

Early in June we bade a regretful fare- 
well to Mlle.’s cozy little pension, with 
its doll’s back garden, for Holland. We 
had a delightful trip through a country 
of green fields, with precise rows of small 
trees, all carefully trimmed to exactly 
the same height, and looking like sturdy 
little full-blown Dutchmen. Windmills 
waved their arms majestically; reminding 
one of the valorous Don Quixote. Occa- 
sionally we saw a stork, in some marsh, 
standing pensively on one leg. Holland, 
little in area, great in its history of sturdy 
integrity, of tenacious purpose, of splen- 
did courage! Well is she called the 
“Land of Pluck.” Generation after gen- 
eration must maintain a vigilant, never- 
ending fight with that treacherous enemy 
the sea, lest it completely swallow their 
country. Then its wonderful art! None 
except a people of true, strong soul, whose 
calm, steadfast eyes looked deep into the 
meaning of life, could have produced 
such masterpieces. 

Delft, the home of the Delft ware, is 
a quaint town with funny little canals 
and absurd canal-boats that go puffing 
and creaking to The Hague. It was in 
one of its narrow streets that I came 
face to face with Kruger. The impassive, 
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dogged Oom Paul, plodding along the 
street, looked out blankly from under 
bristling eyebrows. We visited the an- 
cient building where was assassinated 
Holland’s greatest king, William the Si- 
lent, who, when he saw ‘Louis XIV. 
cover Holland with troops,” uttered that 
splendid defiance, ‘Break down the 
dykes; give Holland back to ocean.” 
The stranger may see the marks made 
by the bullets in the wall near the fatal 
staircase, where the assassin, a religious 
fanatic, hid. I placed my fingers in the 
jagged holes, and sitting there upon the 
stairs I seemed to see the royal retinue 
with its King enter the massive door- 
way, while Death, crouching behind the 
staircase, waited for his victim. 

We boarded one of the curious little 
boats for The Hague, the most cosmo- 
politan city of the Dutch, and the home 
of its young queen, Wilhelmina. A de- 
lightful city, clean, unique, ‘“‘ up-to-date!” 
Here is seen the wealth and fashion of 
Holland. As usual, I turned my steps 
first to the Art Museum. “The most 
celebrated things in Holland,” writes a 
famous critic, ‘are the ‘Lesson in An- 
atomy,’ the ‘Night Watch,’ and Paul 
Potter’s ‘ Bull.’” At first sight of ‘The 
Bull”? one makes an instinctive move- 
ment to get out of the magnificent crea- 
ture’s way. The great bull standing 
against a background of vast sky fills 
the eye and mind of the observer as he 
fills the canvas. So full of life, of power, 
that his very eyes seem to look into 
your own, his nostrils smoke, the creases 
in his neck, the rough places where his 
coat has rubbed against trees and bushes, 
are so realistically rendered that he con- 
quers at first sight. In this great work 
Potter has embodied Holland. Near it 
is a picture of the artist himself, a sad 
face and young. He painted “ The Bull”’ 
at twenty-two years of age, and at twen- 
ty-nine years died of consumption. 

But the chef a@’wuvre of the entire col- 
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lection is Rembrandt’s “Anatomy Les- 
son.” “* Rembrandt,” some one has said, 
“is a theme given by God, which men 
turn and twist in a thousand ways.” Born 
in a country of flat fields, monotonous 
dykes, stunted clumps of trees, amid a 
people matter of fact in all things, sturdy, 
honest, coarse at times, with little imag- 
ination, troubled not at all with fine po- 
etic fréenzies, what environment was this 
for the unfolding of genius? One thing, 
however, Holland furnishes its painter, 
— an atmosphere of marvelous light and 
shadow ; an elusive haze shot through, 
here and there, with light, mysterious, 
subtle. This, Rembrandt had the soul to 
perceive, and hence the great chiaroscuro 
of this supreme master of the Dutch 
school; this, to me, greatest of all artists 
in the portrait. 

Franz Hals, who, as a painter pure and 
simple, may almost be ranked with Velas- 
quez, seems to have been blind to this, 
the mystical side, of homely, domestic 
Holland. He, painting everything with 
a most telling reality, paints (only with 
greater skill), as do Ostade, Ter Borch, 
Dou, Steen, life in the street, tavern, 
town hall, kitchen — conscious that it is 
good because it is true to life. See his 
portrait of “The Jovial Companion,” 
strong, virile, splendidly real ; the sensual 
yet kindly face; the shrewd twinkling 
eyes; the loose mouth, with its expres- 
sion of humorous appreciation and good 
camaraderie; the uplifted hand, accentu- 
ating the point of some rollicking tale, 
told to boon companions in the midst of 
a carousal. Franz Hals tells the whole 
story. Not so this Rembrandt. His is 
the art which tells little but suggests in- 
finitely. To his pictures you may return 
again and again, and yet the story is 
never fully told. 

What ave his portraits? Types of the 
Dutch people, that is all. Not princes, 
nor cavaliers, nor madonnas. Great 
types of the Dutch people, it is true, but 
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substantial in physique, slow in thought 
and impulse. Yet into this Dutch face 
he has struck universal truth. Through 
their calm eyes looks the soul, that has 
suffered, struggled, endured. In the 
deeply lined face, the turn of the head, 
the shading of the cheek, an outstretched 
hand, everywhere, the soul speaks. Dra- 
matic, even tragic, he is. But this is not 
apparent in violent action, nor in the 
vivid telling of a story, but in passionate 
expression. What humanity there is in 
his pictures! How he must have under- 
stood and sympathized with man! Then 
his subtle gradations of light and dark! 
Where does it come from, this mar- 
velous light that falls on the faces and 
shoulders in his “ Night Watch,” in his 
“Anatomy Lesson”? In that light there 
is something mysterious, unfathomable. 
The figures of the men live. In each 
face there is an absorbed interest which 
gives to the picture its quiet yet dra- 
matic intensity. Any one of these men 
could speak to you, and each would 
speak in accordance with his own in- 
dividuality. After all is said, it is Rem- 
brandt. There is no other. 

I must pass by Haarlem and come to 
Amsterdam, ‘‘the Venice of the North,” 
from a commercial point of view the 
liveliest city in Holland. Every one who 
visits Amsterdam goes by boat to 
Markem. Accordingly, one sunshiny 
morning, we set out on our trip to this 
island, The blue water of the canal 
stretched before us for miles, through a 
level country of waving green grass, 
houses with red tiled roofs, and _ pic- 
turesque windmills. Black and white 
cows grazed peacefully in the meadows; 
beyond, against the horizon, was a 
village church spire. Over all was the 
_ soft haze, the mellow light, which belongs 
peculiarly to Holland. 

We stopped half an hour at Broeck, a 
village made famous by De Amicis and 
Irving. The streets were spotless, the 
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houses chiefly tiny cottages. The in- 
terior of the one which we visited was 
the acme of neatness. The walls of the 
one room were decorated with wares of 
all kinds, mostly Delft. In the sides of 
the room were little cupboards which 
proved, on opening the door, to consist 
of beds built right into the wall, where 
the family slept. On shelves were 
polished pewter, cups and saucers, vases, 
teapots, curious bits of antique ware. 
Some of the houses seem to be composed 
almost entirely of roof, an immense roof 
rising to a peak. It is the custom in the 
winter to use the centre of the building 
for a hay-rack, which accounts for the 
peculiar roof. In cold weather, opposite 
the hay-rack, in a long line, are kept the 
cows. Back of the cows is a narrow 
trough, through which water continually 
runs. At one side of the stall is a hook, 
to which the tails of the cows are tied to 
keep them clean. In the summer this is 
cleaned out, revarnished, painted and 
papered, a model of spotless cleanliness. 
Imagine a stable with lace curtains! 
Here we saw the famous Edam cheese 
in the process of making. 

At Broeck the boat left the canal and 
we Sailed out into the broad expanse of 
the Zuyder Zee, a part of the North Sea, 
It was not long before we landed at 
Markem, a little island where the people 
make their living by fishing. Cut off 
from any communication with the out- 
side world, except for an occasional 
visit of tourists, or in the limited contact 
with those who purchase their fish, time 
with them seems to have stood still, As 
they intermarry, and the women never, 
the men seldom, leave the island, the 
customs and garb of two hundred years 
ago are preserved intact to-day. Clatter- 
ing wooden shoes, immense quilted 
skirts, sleeveless jackets of many colors, 
and quaint little bonnets constitute the 
costume of the women. The men wear 
full baggy trousers like bloomers, short, 
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tight-fitting coats, and round caps. At 
sixteen years of age the hair of the girls 
is cut short, except the two long curls 
which hang from the close-fitting cap on 
either side of the face. Are they happy, 
I wonder, living there day in and day 
out on that tiny island, with its ancient 
weather-beaten huts? Eat, sleep, marry, 
rear children, die! Intense pain and 
joy, the passion of love and of hate, the 
world of emotion and of knowledge,— 
all this is to them a sealed book. Pitiful, 
sordid lives! ‘‘ There is no last nor first,” 
wrote Browning—perhaps Browning 
never went to Markem. 

“There be inns in Holland,” writes 
F. Hopkinson Smith, in ‘“ Between the 
Showers of Dort,’’ and adds, “ Dort, for 
me, is Holland.” We stayed at the 
delightful old inn, Hotel Bellevue, of 
which he writes. We quite loved Mynheer 
Bodier, the landlord, with his grey hair, 
his aquiline features, more Belgian than 
Dutch, his chivalrous attentions. The 
view of the harbor from my window was 
a feast for the eyes,— a broad expanse 
of blue water covered with vessels, big, 
little, middle-sized; some drifting lazily 
by, their bronze weather-beaten sails 
flapping in the breeze, their red hulks 
giving the needed touch of color to the 
blue of the water and sky and the green 
of the shore. Sometimes a brown row- 
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boat, full of fresh vegetables, would come 
into sight, with its owner dipping the 
green garden-produce into the water to 
add to its freshness before selling it to 
some thrifty vrouw. Far away against 
the misty horizon could be faintly dis- 
cerned the waving arms of a windmill. 
In a moment of enthusiasm I unbosomed 
myself to Mynheer. “I love the Dutch,” 
I said, with the confiding air of an old 
acquaintance (one falls in love with 
Mynheer at first sight); “I am very 
sure that I can never like the English as 
well.” A bright smile flashed over his 
face. The Dutch like the English none 
too well. The memory of the Boer war 
still rankles. I wandered contentedly 
about the crooked streets, gazed at the 
great church tower, said to be the largest 
in Holland, at the houses with their 
gabled roofs, and with the water of the 
canal coming up to the very steps of the 
back door, reminding me of pictures of 
Venice, and returned to the hotel in 
time for the boat to Rotterdam, the 
birthplace of the great scholar Erasmus. 
The journey there was tinged with sad- 
ness. We were bidding farewell to a 
picturesque country of warm-hearted, 
courteous people, with a history un- 
equalled in patience and endurance, with 
an art which is unsurpassed. 


Truth of Intercourse. 


RoBERT LovuIS STEVENSON. 


Tue difficulty of literature is not to write, 
but to write what you mean; not to affect 
your reader, but to affect him precisely 
as you wish. This is commonly under- 
stood in the case of books or set orations; 
even in making your will or writing an 
explicit letter. But one thing you can 
never make Philistine natures under- 


stand; one thing, which yet lies on the 
surface, remains unseizable to their wits 
as a high flight of metaphysics; namely, 
that the business of life is mainly carried 
on by means of this difficult art of litera- 
ture, and according to a man’s proficiency 
in that art shall be the freedom and the 
fulness of his intercourse with other men. 
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Life, though largely, is not entirely 
carried on by literature. We are subject 
to physical passions and contortions; 
the voice breaks and changes, and 
speaks by unconscious and winning in- 
flections; we have legible countenances 
like an open book; things that cannot 
be said look eloquently through the eyes; 
and the soul, not locked into the body 
as a dungeon, dwells ever on the thresh- 
old with appealing signals. Groans and 
tears, looks and gestures, a flush or a 
paleness, are often the most clear re- 
porters of the heart, and speak more 
directly to the hearts of others. The 
message flies by these interpreters in the 
least space of time, and the misunder- 
standing is averted in the moment of its 
birth. To explain in words takes time 
and a just and patient hearing; and 
in the critical epochs of a close relation 
patience and justice are not qualities on 
which we can rely. But the look or the 
gesture explains things in a breath ; they 
tell their message without ambiguity ; 
unlike speech, they cannot stumble, by 
the way, on a reproach or an allusion 
that should steel your friend against the 
truth; and then they have a higher 
authority, for they are the direct ex- 
pression of the heart, not yet transmitted 
through the unfaithful and sophisticating 
brain. 


Pitiful is the case of the blind, who 
cannot read the face; pitiful that of the 
deaf, who cannot follow the changes of 
the voice. And there are also others to 
be pitied; for there are some of an inert 
and uneloquent nature, who have been 
denied all the symbols of communication, 
who have neither a lively play of facial 
expression, nor speaking gestures, nor a 
responsive voice, nor yet the gift of frank, 
explanatory speech: people truly made 
of clay, people tied for life into a bag 
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which no one can undo. They are poorer 
than the gipsy, for their heart can speak 
no language under heaven. Such people 
we must learn slowly by the tenor of their 
actions, or through yea and nay communi- 
cations; or we take them on trust on the 
strength of a general air, and now and 
again, when we see the spirit breaking 
through in a flash, correct or change our 
estimate. But these will be up-hill inti- 
macies, without charm or freedom, to the 
end; and freedom is the chief ingredient 
in confidence. Some minds, romantically 
dull, despise physicalendowments. That 
is doctrine for a misanthrope; to those 
who like their fellow creatures it must 
always be meaningless; and, for my part, 
I can see few things more desirable, after 
the possession of such radical qualities 
as honor, and humor, and pathos, than to 
have a lively and not a stolid counte- 
nance; to have looks to correspond with 
every feeling ; to be elegant and delight- 
ful in person, so that we shall please even 
in the intervals of active pleasing, and 
may never discredit speech with uncouth 
manners or become unconsciously our 
own burlesques. But of all unfortunates 
there is one creature (for I will not call 
him man) conspicuous in misfortune. 
This is he who has forfeited his birth- 
right of expression, who has cultivated 
artful intonations, who has taught his 
face tricks like a pet monkey, and on 
every side perverted or cut off his means 
of communication with his fellow men. 
The body is a house of many windows: 
there we all sit, showing ourselves and 
crying on the passers-by to come and love 
us. But this fellow has filled his windows 
with opaque glass, elegantly colored. His 
house may be admired for its design, the 
crowd may pause before the stained win- 
dows, but meanwhile the poor proprietor 
must lie languishing within, uncomforted, 
unchangeably alone. 
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The Hmerican Woice. 


Ir the recent discussion as to the use of 
good English were extended to include 
the importance of speaking our language 
properly, in clear and distinct pronuncia- 
tion and in agreeable tones, it might be 
profitable. Altogether too little attention 
is given to this matter in our educational 
work. Our teachers themselves are sel- 
dom trained to that end, and they there- 
fore cannot be expected to instruct their 
pupils in this regard. The defective pro- 
nunciation so commonly heard on every 
hand is largely due, of course, to home 
influences. But if these could be coun- 
teracted by the right training at school 
a great improvement might result. Asso- 
ciations form one of the most potent 
factors in fixing habits of speech. How 
strong their influence is is evident in the 
speaking manner habitually acquired by 
students at Harvard, where a clear-cut, 
well-vocalized pronunciation has been 
traditional for generations. The speak- 
ing voice of Americans is too apt to be 
strident, high-pitched and nasal, with 
vowel sounds muffled and jumbled. Un- 
fortunately, these faults characterize the 
gentler sex even more than they do the 
male American. Our American women 
are justly celebrated for their good looks, 
but this charm is too often offset by the 


lack of that “most excellent thing in 
woman,’’ a low and gentle voice. In the 
training of teachers for our public schools 
particular stress should be laid upon the 
importance of a good speaking-voice. 
This ought to be a leading element in 
normal-school work, in which due atten- 
tion should be given to elocution, though 
more in its relation to correct, agreeable, 
and expressive enunciation than to ornate 
and showy qualities. Of distinct service 
in this direction is one of our academic 
institutions, the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, which under its alliance with the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
has become an important feature of Bos- 
ton’s educational equipment. With the 
proper development of the voice as one 
of its main purposes, it makes it possible 
for teachers to fit themselves adequately 
for a most important function of their 
work. And with the tendency toward 
departmental work in public schools, 
giving to teachers the opportunities to 
exercise their special talents in their 
calling, there should be ever-increasing 
opportunities to put to good account the 
training thus received. It is gratifying to 
the Hera/d that the head of this college, 
Dean Southwick, should have entered 
active life in its service.— Boston Herald. 


To a Wiolet. 


ETHEL G,. LEMEN SMITH, ’03. 


A TIMID violet once I found 

In sweetest month, the month of May. 
It grew not on the highest mound, 

But shyly hid itself away. 


The sweet perfume which it did cast 
Alone revealed the violet near; 
Tho’ gaudier flowers I often passed, 
Yet none to me was half so dear. 


The violet, modest, sweet, and shy, 
A message sent unto the sky: 
That pomp and grandeur often lie 
Upon the surface only. 


And if we search with thoughtful eyes 
Whom these bright flowers do symbolize 
We see what withers soon and dies, 
Because on surface only. 
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President William 3. Rolfe. 


WILLIAM JAMES ROLFE, son of John and 
Lydia Davis (Moulton) Rolfe, was born 
in Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 10, 1827. 
His boyhood was mainly passed in Low- 
ell, Mass., where he was fitted for college 
in the High School. He entered Amherst 
(Mass.) College in 1845, graduating in 
1849. After teaching for some months 
in Kirkwood Academy, Maryland, he 
became principal of Day’s Academy in 
Wrentham, Mass., where he remained 
until December, 1852; he then took 
the mastership of the Dorchester High 
School (the town has since been annexed 
to Boston), and held that position until 
the summer of 1857, when he was in- 
vited to take charge of the High School 
in Lawrence, Mass. After four years 
there, he removed to Salem; but the next 
year he was offered the mastership of 
_ the Cambridge High School. This he 
accepted, and has continued to reside in 
Cambridge, though he resigned his posi- 
tion in the school in 1868. Since that 
time he has devoted himself to editorial 
and literary work. 

From 1869 to 1893 he was one of the 
editors of the Popular Science News (for- 
merly the Boston Journal of Chemistry), 
and for nearly twenty years has had 
charge of the department of ‘“ Shake- 
speariana” in the Literary World and 
The Critic, being one of the “staff con- 
tributors” of the latter. He has also 
written articles for the Worth American 
Review, Arena, Poet-Lore, Harper's Mag- 
azine, and other literary, scientific, and 
educational periodicals. 

In 1865 he published a “ Handbook of 
Latin Poetry ” in conjunction with J. H. 
Hanson, A.M., of Waterville, Me. In 
1867 he published an edition of Craik’s 
“English of Shakespeare.’’ Between 1867 
and 1869, in connection with J. A. Gil- 


let, he brought out the ‘“ Cambridge 
Course in Physics,” in six volumes. In 
1870 he edited Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,” and followed it up with edi- 
tions of “Julius Cesar,” ‘“‘ The Tem- 
pest,” and “ Henry VIII.” Other plays 
were called for, both by teachers and the 
general reading public, and in 1883 the . 
edition was completed in forty volumes. | 
Dr. Rolfe is now engaged on a thorough 
revision of this edition, fifteen volumes 
of which are already in press. It has long 
been reckoned one of the “standard ” 
critical authorities on Shakespeare, being 
quoted as such by leading English and 
German editors. 

He has also edited a volume of selec- 
tions from Gray’s poems, and others from 
Goldsmith’s and Wordsworth’s; also the 
minor poems of Milton, Scott’s “ Lady of 
the Lake,” “Marmion,” and “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel”; the complete poems 
of Scott; Tennyson’s “ Princess,” “In 
Memoriam,” “ Idylls of the King,” and 
three volumes of selections from that 
poet; an edition de luxe of Tennyson’s 
work in twelve volumes, and another (the 
‘“‘Cambridge ” edition) in one volume ; 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold”; two volumes 
of selections from Browning; and Mrs. 
Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.’’ He is also the author of ‘“ Shake- 
speare, the Boy” (with sketches of the 
home and school life, the games and the 
sports, the manners, customs, and folk- 
lore of the time), the “ Satchel Guide to 
Europe” (published anonymously for 
twenty-seven years), and a book on the 
“Elementary Study of English.” With 
his son, John C. Rolfe, Ph.D., Professor 
of Latin in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he has edited Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.” More recently he 
has published a series of elementary Eng- 
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lish Classics in six volumes. He has also 
supervised the publication of the “New 
Century ” edition de luxe of Shakespeare 
in twenty-four volumes, besides writing 
for it a “ Life of Shakespeare ”’ which fills 
a volume of 550 pages. 

He received the honorary degree of 
A.M. at Harvard in 1859, and the same 
degree in 1865 at Amherst, where in 1887 
he received the further honor of Doctor 
of Letters. From 1882 to 1888 he was 
president of the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute. He has also been an in- 
structor in the summer sessions of the 
State University of Illinois, Colorado 
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College, and 
Schools. 

Dr. Rolfe was married, July 30, 1856, 
to Eliza Jane Carew (a graduate of his 
school), daughter of Joseph and Eleanor 
(Griffiths) Carew. She died March 19, 
1g00. Of this union are three children, 
John Carew, George William, instructor 
in the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
and Charles Joseph, who is a lawyer in 
Boston. Charles married Josephine Jef- 
ferson, a granddaughter of Joseph Jeffer- 
son, the actor. They have, one child, 
Josephine, who is a special pet of her 
great-grandfather. 


several other Summer 


Literature and Life.* 


Dr. RICHARD BURTON. 


i 
Literature as an Art. 


ONCE on a time there was a boy who 
hated “literature,” but who enjoyed Ho- 
mer’s ‘‘Odyssey”’ when it was read to him 
one day because he was not told what it 
was. He enjoyed it because it was the 
dime novel raised to the power of true 
literature ; for after all the ‘““Odyssey”’ is 
nothing more nor less than a series of 
buccaneer tales, where Ulysses spends 
his time in slaying dragons or rescuing 
nymphs, and at occasional intervals re- 
membering the wife waiting at home. It 
is all allegory of course but the boy does 
not stop to think of that. The average 
public, big-hearted and indifferent in re- 
gard to literature, occupies a position 
like unto the lad’s. They like the real 
thing in so far as it is in touch with life, 
but they don’t want -to be told it is “lit- 
erature.” That is, literature as an art is 
enjoyed by the inner circle who appreci- 
ate the art as well as the matter, but to 


the outer circle the art is as caviare to 
the general. 

It is true that literature is vital only 
when related to life itself, nevertheless it 
cannot be ignored as a craft. The view 
of life must be practical and yet it must 
be the view of the artist. 

Every book is a piece of life personally 
viewed and personally expressed, pre- 
senting facts seen through the medium 
of emotions. In other words Literature 
is Life plus Personality, and it is in this 
that Literature differs from Life. Life 
furnishes the raw material for literary 
construction, and the literary way must 
differ somewhat from the human way. 

Every piece of literature has its partic- 
ular author’s view-point. His purpose is 
probably only implied, not didactically in- 
sisted upon, but every book even by its 
very negations reveals the writer’s philos- 
ophy. Now what a book implies is con- 
veyed by the method or the technique of 
writing, that is, the way of doing it to 
get a certain result. 


*Brief outline of lecture delivered before the students of the Emerson College of Oratory, being the first of a 
course of four. 
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In considering literature as an art we 
must remember that in all vital or great 
literature the way of doing is subservient 
to the life itself. Trouble always ensues 
when the cart is placed before the horse, 
so we must not forget that the primary 
purpose of art is to benefit humanity, 
and have done with all talk of art for 
art’s sake. 

We must place ourselves in the 
position of the reading public. The pub- 
lic always insists upon having life in its 
books first of all, caring little for the 
subtle excellences of its presentation. 
It is true that they get more out of their 
books when the right art is used by the 
writer, but even so the art is unnoted and 
uncared for by the average reader, even if 
explained. But the critical reader cannot 
afford to take a toploftical position and 
condemn the common wayfaring man for 
his point of view. Every one at all alive 
is interested in life whether found in 
books or outside of them. 

There is no more wide-spread and 
popular fallacy, however, than the as- 
sertion that life is here and books are 
there. It is a wrong assumption. The 
man who takes an antagonistic attitude 
towards books and declares that he can 
get all he wants out of life itself deprives 
himself of a deeper insight into life. A 
great book has essential humanity bound 
within its covers. Literature is only a 
way of enlarging our view of life it- 
self. 

Mighty masters of the pen give us a 
wide sense of life, and yet hide the art 
by which this result is secured. It is not 
art nor technique that should be consid- 
ered primarily in either reading or wri- 
ting. Upon the first reading of a book we 
should experience the essential humanity 
of it. The thrill of the first contact should 
arise from the power, passion, or pathos 
of the appeal. And this is what stands 
out the strongest in the great writer. On 
the other hand, where technical mastery 
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is most apparent, the writers take a lower 
rank. 

Acknowledging this aspect of the sub- 
ject, however, it is a very good thing that 
the more cultivated part of the audience 
should be interested in the technical ex- 
pression as well as theme, or the author 
would have no one to sympathize with 
the subtle results of style. The enjoy- 
ment of the theme plus the way of saying 
it is a finer appreciation, the recondite 
scholar’s pleasure rather than the mere 
human recognition of the primary thought 
or emotion. 

Technique has its own value both to 
reader and writer. Both are confronted 
by the same problem. That is, they must 
both do natural things in a way that 
seems natural but is not. In other words, 
the aim is to secure an effect of reality 
while doing something that is a trick. 
How true of the stage, also! 

In literature the realists make the mis- 
take of thinking that they may take life 
and dump it into books as raw material. 
But an author fails of his purpose and 
has done nothing unless he has woven 
some pattern or design out of the mate- 
rial which life places in his hands. His 
book must give a true sense of life while 
lending new significance to it. 

He who ignores or denies the fact that 
all literature is symbolic of life, or life 
in symbolism, must part company with 
me here. To illustrate,— a woman’s face 
reduced to its physical terms consists of 
sO many items, nose, mouth, eyes, etc., 
and may be beautiful or not beautiful as 
standards vary. But carried to its high- 
est terms and infused with spirit, to the 
starved idealist it is beautiful because of 
its symbolism. 

Literature must be differentiated. Life 
must be so adapted and related as to add 
value to books, justifying their existence. 
We get no such inspiration from life it- 
self. We may get it in the most tragic 
events of life, but not in its wholeness 
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and significance anywhere outside of the 
arts. 

The right instincts of idealism curb 
the radical spirit of realism and force 
the suppression of at least two thirds of 
the profanity and all of the obscenity 
which otherwise a strictly truthful realist 
would be obliged to put into black and 
white in his description of low types and 
their surroundings. And this because 
even the most extreme realist is aware 
of the existence of the laws of morality 
and zstheticism for which humanity de- 
mands respect. The violation of law is 
always punished whether it be moral, 
spiritual, or legal. 

In the representation of life in litera- 
ture it is merely a matter of selection. 
Technical excellence can throw the high 
lights on the best things and place em- 
phasis on things of importance. The 


great historian has the power of reveal-. 


ing the meaning of the event. The nov- 
elist, by the skilful manipulation of his 
dialogue, reveals character, furthers his 
plot, or both. The poet must tell in a 
single line the psychology of years, which 
he has fitted himself to obey uncon- 
sciously. Even the Word of God itself 
is enhanced by expression in the proper 
form of art. 

Art must first make life beautiful and 
then make beauty alive. The artist can 
only do this by being in love with his 
work. The realists care not for this, but 
pull their puppets from the outside. Love 
your work and the world will love you. 
Dickens is an example of this motto, the 
world’s greatest fictionist ! 

It is not the province of the artist to 
deny the disagreeable, but to harmonize 
and explain. The ugly and terrible, base 
and grim, have their uses in great possi- 
bilities for character growth. The tired 
business man of America says he does 
not want to think, that he must relax 
and be amused, and so he is fed on the 
sugar plum of utter nothingness until he 
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is in danger of becoming a mere money- 
making machine, and given emasculated 
literature until he loses all views of life 
except his own narrow rut. 

The horrible must not be dealt with 
merely for the sake of the horrible. There 
must be some symbolic interpretation 
which leads one higher. “‘ Hedda Gabler,” 
for instance, is not a legitimate piece of 
art. It is a baffling and devitalizing 
play, with no lesson to make it worth 
while; means nothing. ‘‘ Ghosts” is hor- 
rible but leads to something. In “ Hedda 
Gabler” the tragedy misses fire even if 
her pistol does not. 

The technical side of literature is an 
extremely interesting one to the writer of 
any class whatsoever. There is not only 
general form or style, but special forms 
to be considered for each special purpose. 
For instance, whether the story shall be 
thrown in the first, second, or third per- 
son, the proportion of description to 
dialogue, rapid or slow movement in 
action, all of which are very important 
to the fictionist. 

When we come to consider the ques- 
tion of good English, we must ask our- 
selves, For where and What for? There is 
no such thing as good English in the 
abstract. Localities and people differ. 
Work out the effect of your own idea and 
its result upon the audience. 

The poet must have a feeling for metre. 
He must know also how to be occasion- 
ally at variance with his rules. This is 
the much greater art. The whole craft 
of poetry is for artistic irregularity. 
Monotony is insufferable. The old choice 
of themes for poetry was aristocratic, but 
we have changed all that. Now nothing 
is too homely, socialistic, or democratic. 

The dramatist has his problem, too, 
for his art lies so close to the rest of 
literature that few writers can be found 
to work out the very intangible difference, 
which is nevertheless fixed and deter- 
minate. The essayist also has his petty 
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foibles of style. The commonplace man is 
afraid of falling over himself, and so he 
is afraid to say “I,” when all the world 
cares for in an essayist is the “I.” 

Finally, the artist must hide all of his 
artistry. He must first, last, and always 
represent life in an interesting way, seem- 
ingly for its own sake. The greatest 
writers always conceal effect of machin- 
ery by a careless spontaneity. 
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There are two dangers in this line of 
work. First, the mistake of thinking that 
technique exists for its own sake. Second, 
ignoring the fact that literature is an art. 
They are the two extremes of the discus- 
sion. It is salutary to have a sense of 
art borne in upon us, but it must not 
induce an inclination to overlook the 
moral obligation of literature, which 
otherwise becomes a plaything. 


Profits and Propbets.* 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. 


As students of oratory rather than elocu- 
tion, the audience before me has a mis- 
sion and a message. Over twenty-three 
hundred years ago Socrates said, “‘ The 
makers of speeches appear to me to be 
very extra-ordinary men. Their art is 
lofty and divine. Theirs is a part of the 
art of enchantment.” And I can imagine 
no higher mission than to be able to ad- 
dress large gatherings of humanity and 
charm and console them. I congratulate 
you on having this mission. You are 
making of yourselves the noblest men 
andwomen. You will have the privilege 
of solving many modern problems and 
of lifting others onto higher planes of 
thought. 

Not long since, at exactly twelve o’clock 
on the day when Corliss P. Huntington 
was buried, fifty thousand men and wom- 
en, that is all of those employed on the 
railroads in which he was interested, 
stood with uncovered and bowed heads 
facing towards New York City, and kept 
silence for five minutes. This they did 
in accordance with orders from head- 
quarters. Last Sunday, in Chicago, eight 
thousand people gathered in the great 
Auditorium, and there were thousands 
who wanted to get in and could not, to 


attend a service in memory of Henry D. 
Lloyd, and the audience sat in spellbound 
silence for hours. That is one of the 
differences between profits and prophets. 

I am no critic of large wealth, but of 
the hollowness of it. And this is proven 
by the fact that there is no man of great 
wealth that does not try to buy something 
with it which has other than money 
value. Suppose that any one had the 
power to turn everything to gold; what 
real good would it do him if he knew not 
its use? 

The world honors the dead hero and 
not the living coward, and man will do 
almost any stunt for the sake of the glory 
that comes afterward. This goes to show 
that all mankind will deny themselves for 
the sake of what is worth while. 

Every century has just as much per- 
sonality as an individual. The seven- 
teenth century, for instance, typified 
authority in the height of its exercise, 
and the Salem Witchcraft delusion was 
only one example, but one in which both 
Church and State combined to enforce 
their complete dominance. In the eight- 
eenth century Authority gave place to 
Opinion, and here Jonathan Edwards 
stands as an extreme type. He could 


*A brief outline of a lecture delivered on December 12 before the students of Emerson College. 
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describe the most awful tortures of a 
human soul in hell, as a matter of opin- 
ion, but he never could bring himself to 
spank his own sons. In the nineteenth 
century we find Organization the key- 
note, and in this century the uplift of 
humanity was at its height. Bushnell, 
Beecher, and Brooks were a trio of mar- 
vellous sweet spirit and personality, no 
matter if logic did get lost between the 
start and the ending of their speeches. 

And so we come to the twentieth. 
What is the new century going to stand 
for? It is a deal easier to look backwards 
than forwards, but I shall risk a good 
Yankee “ guess,” and say that it will most 
probably be a century of standards. My 
reasons for thinking so are gathered from 
the general drift of things, also from the 
indications of the head-lines in the news- 
papers. From horses and sail-boats to 
workmen and artists, they are all after 
And to make a record or break 
a record means an advance of standards. 
But if as a man or a woman we are going 
to live for a record we will find that 
it means self-denial and _ self-sacrifice. 
There is always a conflict between the 
profits and the prophets. 

We see all around us the signs of the 
times in the general craze for money-get- 
ting. In the preachment of possibilities 
it is no longer the presidential chair that 
is held out as an alluring prospect to the 
small boy, but the persistent application 
which will make him a trade millionaire 
— and all, forsooth, because he is dazzled 
with the idea of what profits will accom- 
plish. 

On the other hand, let us see what the 
prophets can accomplish. Think of the 
Psalmist David. When he entered into 
his ministry unto Israel the nation was 
almost uncivilized and poverty-stricken. 
When his ministrations ceased his people 
had become great in music, art, litera- 


records. 
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ture, architecture, industries, and navies. 
Think of the times when Shakespeare 
started and ended his career, and the 
wide influence he has had for all time. 
There have been other transformations 
also. In the days of Solomon all respect 
for woman had fled. One thousand years 
passed by, a Child was born, and such 
was the Hebrew opinion of woman that 
the story of divine parenthood was ac- 
cepted without question. This change of 
opinion had not been brought about by 
civil government, nor wealth, nor art, nor 
human society. The only force which 
had sounded the note of purity was the 
voice of the prophets, Elijah, Isaiah, and 
Daniel. 

Then if the twentieth century is to 
mean anything great in the advancement 
of standards it will mean an advance- 
ment in the standards of oratory and 
public speech. It will mean also that on 
some men will fall the mantle of proph- 
ecy. Of course, every crank wants to 
pose as a prophet. ‘ Crank” is simply 
crooked, and has no virtue merely be- 
cause of the crookedness. Neitheris he 
a man with an idea, because the crank 
invariably puts the dear on the other side 
of the I. But because the crank is no 
good, we must not fall into the mistake of 
thinking that the conservative is the per- 
fect man. 

The prophet is one who is willing to 
live the simple life for the sake of wooing 
the divine message. ‘The simple life is 
the great life. Perhaps the passing gen- 
eration may envy the young man of to-day 
because of the limitless possibilities of 
wealth and the uses of wealth in the new 
century. But all my envy of him is as 
nothing in comparison with my envy of 
the man or woman who is willing to 
sacrifice all the luxuries of great wealth 
to live the simple life. 
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Religious Plavs of the Middle Hges.* 


Rev. Dr. SHINN, PRESIDENT OF THE ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE. 


PROFESSOR of Holy Pageantry was the 
highest title ever given to any learned 
man of the Middle Ages. This title sig- 
nified about what we mean to-day when 
we speak of an acting stage manager, 
and was bestowed in all seriousness upon 
one of an order of monks living in York, 
known as the Friars of Norvis. 

Facts concerning the miracle, mystery, 
and pageantry plays form an interesting 
chapter of church history, for all these 
plays were at first given within the sacred 
edifices themselves, and the characters 
were taken by priests. For subject-mat- 
ter, the miracle-plays dealt with the lives 
of the saints and Old Testament history. 
The mystery-play concerned itself only 
with the life and teachings of the Lord, 
while the morality-plays took up the per- 
sonification of virtues and vices in an 
allegorical manner. 

There is no means of ascertaining how 
wide-spread these representations were in 
England. It is most likely that they were 
seen not only in large centres but in the 
smallest villages as well, from many of 
the town records. The Middle Ages were 
a time of artistic picturesqueness, and 
such a people living in such an atmos- 
phere would accept and did accept every 
fable, every myth or story, without ques- 
tion, so long as their emotions were 
stirred. This led to a natural exaggera- 
tion of enthusiastic performers. Then 
came the transition from illustration to 
sober matter of fact. What was once 
understood to be an allegory came to 
stand for the thing itself. 

There are many dramatic elements in 
the legendary lives of the saints which 
would afford many hours of endless 
study. St. Leonard, for instance, gave 
up the luxurious life of the court to 


devote himself to criminals and prisons. 
He would recommend pardons when, 
according to custom, certain prisoners 
were liberated on the 6th of November. 
It can readily be seen that there were 
many and thrilling incidents connected 
with such a life. St. Gaul’s life also is 
full of incident, and St. Sybard was a 
famous hermit who lived in his cell for 
forty years, leaving it only to alleviate 
some case of great distress. 

The first theatre was the church build- 
ing, and it is easy to imagine the effect- 
iveness of the architecture and the sub- 
dued lights as a setting for the symbolical 
representations. ‘The Massacre of the 
Innocents” is the most simple of these 
religious plays. It must be remembered, 
also, that these plays had their origin at 
a time when only the few learned scribes 
could read, and the plays were intended 
to instruct the ignorant masses and 
make the truths taught more impressive. 
Therefore the primary object of these 
beginnings of the drama was to keep 
alive the religious impulse in the multi- 
tude. It was to make a double appeal 
through an argument to the eye as well 
as to the ear. Of course the time came 
when a reaction set in and it was claimed 
that men did not need artificial helps to 
religion. 

The religious drama was not devised 
by a conclave of actors and costumers 
as an expedient to stimulate religion, but 
came into being by a process of evolu- 
tion. The services of the church always 
had dramatic tendencies which fostered 
the natural craving of the people for this 
sort of thing, and then the plays grew 
up because the church recognized the 
fact. The theatre of antiquity is in no 
sense the predecessor of the modern 


*Brief outline of lecture delivered before the students of the Emerson College of Oratory. 
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stage. The brutal presentation of pagan 
plays had produced a great revulsion in 
the early Christian era, and the old thea- 
tre was broken off, never to be linked to 
the new. 

A nun of the tenth century is one who 
did much to bring about the Christian 
drama. It is true she produced nothing 
lasting, yet was one of many to institute 
the new movement. The earliest of all 
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the plays was produced in France in the 
eleventh century. “St. Cuthbert” was 
written in England in 1110, and “ The 
Feast of Corpus Christi” in 1264. 

The rise of Protestantism stayed the 
progress of the religious drama, but the 
religious plays had already made England 
a nation of theatre-lovers and theatre- 
goers. 


Barney and the Chimney.* 


EpITH MOSES, ’o5. 


BARNEY FINLAY slowly lowered the front 
legs of his chair, which had been tipped 
back against the molasses barrel, and 
reached into the box near him for another 
dried peach. The half-circle of listeners 
stared expectantly at him. 

‘“You stayed all night up there on 
that chimney, Barney?” prompted one 
of the hearers. 

‘Just that!’’ responded Barney, un- 
concernedly. 

“Now don’t be mawkish, Barney Fin- 
lay — go head with the rest of it,” called 
the begrimed looking clerk, who was 
leaning far out over the counter. “ You’re 
hankering to tell it an’way, you clam!” 

Barney snapped a piece of the peach 
at the speaker, tipped his chair back 
once more, thrust his thumbs into his 
trousers’ pockets, and very deliberately 
continued : 

“You see, when all the other boys 
left, about six o’clock, I had still half an 
hour’s work left on the chimney. I 
did n’t have to get it finished that night, 
but the next day being the Fourth of 
July and a free day for me, I wanted to 
have the job off my mind. I was placing 
the last of the bricks, and thinking about 
a spot of candle-grease that I must clean 
from the leg of my best trousers before 


the next day, when I heard the crash ; 
I looked over the edge of the chimney, 
and saw that the wind had blown the 
scaffolding entirely away. Boys, for a 
minute I didn’t think what that meant; 
then it came over me that I had no way 
of getting down, and that there was no 
one near enough to hear me if I called 
for help. I walked round the chimney 
several times and looked in every direc- 
tion to try to find some way to get down. 
Finally I sat down with my feet hang- 
ing out over the edge, and calmly 
thought; if I tried to get down by jump- 
ing to the roof of the engine-house below 
I knew I would kill myself; and I was 
so far out of town that no one would 
pass by during the whole evening; even 
if some one did discover me, how could 
a rope be thrown to me? When it began 
to grow dark my calmness suddenly 
left me, and I stood up and called till I 
was afraid of the sound of my voice. 
There was nothing for me to do but to 
sit down again and wait patiently till 
some one passed by. I guess I’ll never 
forget the scenery | studied that night. 
I stared at those two old oak-trees on the 
hill till they seemed to grow bigger and 
bigger; Connable’s farmhouse seemed 
miles away; and every frog and cricket 


* Theme prepared for class work. 
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in the country must have decided to 
practise in the marsh near the engine- 
house. When the lights came out in 
town I wondered if I would be there the 
next day watching the great bicyclist, 
or the high diver, or Bosco the snake- 
eater. Sitting in one position made me 
stiff; at last I got awfully sleepy.” 

“ Um-m,” mused the attentive clerk. 
*“ You didn’t look very sleepy when I 
saw you.” 

“When you saw him? What have you 
got to do with it?”’ some one exclaimed. 

“Tell them the rest, Bige,” said 
Barney; “I’m ready for some more 
peaches, anyway.” 

Bige’s loose shoulders unconsciously 
assumed a somewhat important look as 
he drew himself up from the counter. 
He spent a few moments of entire enjoy- 
ment in observing the suspense in which 
he was keeping the audience, before he 
proceeded. 

*“T rather guess Barney would be up 
there yet if it had n’t been for me,” he 
began. ‘“ That morning, sort of early, I 
happened to be going down past the 
engine-house; I remember that I was 
going to Connable’s for his single 
buggy.” Here Bige paused and grinned, 
and the others pleased him by grinning 
also, and by making sly remarks about 
“ Mary.” 

‘* When I was there below that chimney 
something made me look up, and there 
I saw a man swinging his arms about 
and acting half mad. I stared awhile 
before I could just understand what was 
wrong. Then I yelled at him, but he 
did n’t seem to hear —I couldn’t make 
him answer, anyway.” 

“I was talked out about that time,” 
remarked Barney. 

“Well, I went into town, fellows, 
looked up the boss and some of the 
workmen, and they decided that Barney 
was the trapped man. We hunted round 
half the forenoon to try to find some way 
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to get him down, and at last I thought 
of a plan. I didn’t tell any one what it 
was, but sent them after the things I 
wanted. I bought some toy balloons 
from a street peddler, and made a fellow 
get me some silk thread and a long cord; 
I sent a kid to the shop for a rope, too. 


- The whole town left Main Street and 


joined the parade to the engine-house, 
me leader. I made people stand back 
while we fixed things. You see, we tied 
the thread to the balloon and let it fly. 
The first was no good; the second sailed 
round the chimney and the thread caught 
on a brick; but the third sailed up 
beautifully, and after ali kinds of excite- 
ment Barney caught it. I tied the cord 
to the thread, and he pulled it up; and 
the rope came up next, tied to the cord. 
When Barney came down the rope you 
should have heard everybody cheer him 
—and me/” 

Every one was silent for an instant. 
Then some one gave an incredulous snort 
and said : 

‘Don’t see how in thunder you could 
make a balloon do just what you wanted 
it to!” 

“Easy. We let the wind do that. The 
wind was from the south, so we sent the 
balloon up on the south side.” 

‘“‘ But see here — how about the rope? 
Where did he fasten it ?”’ 

‘‘Oh—we sent a long spike and a 
hammer up to him; he slung the rope 
round the chimney, and kept it from 
slipping down by driving the spike into 
a strong place in the bricks, just below 
the rope. See?” 

“Is the rope there yet, Bige?” in- 
quired a wide-eyed youngster, who had 
been unnoticed before. 

‘“‘T should say not! Finlay, tell ‘em 
what a time we had getting that pesky 
rope down!” Here Bige very reluctantly 
left the interested audience to Barney, 
and began to measure off blue calico 
for a customer. 
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EB. C. ©. Specials. 


The Specials, in the several depart- 
ments of the College, feeling the need 
of some organization which would bind 
them more closely to each other, and to 
the institution, met January 5 and per- 
fected the organization of the E. C. O. 
Special class, with Mr. Jackson, who 
was the prime mover in the new venture, 
as the pilot to guide the ship through the 
shoals of its first year of existence. 

Feeling that their first duty was to 
know each other, they met on Monday 
evening, January 18, for their first in- 
formal entertainment, for the members 
and a few invited guests. A short and 
very enjoyable literary program was 
given by some of the members, after 
which the remainder of the evening was 
spent in feasting, conversing, and trip- 
ping the light fantastic. It was an en- 
joyable affair, and all went home highly 
pleased with everything and loud in 
their praises of the E. C. O. Specials. 
Long may they live and prosper ! 

G> F. 


“We ’re Alive!” 


“Bring an apple and come! There’s 
something doing!” 

This postscript to invitations sent by 
the officers and division captains to the 
members of the Junior class caused a full 
attendance in Room g on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, January 26. 

Surely something was doing! The 
room was arranged as a schoolroom for 
primary pupils, and Miss Cooper carried 
off.the honors of teacher in a way which 
did credit to her dramatic ability, putting 
her unruly flock through various lessons 
and recitations in a most capable and 
laughter-provoking manner. Mr. Potter’s 
drawing of a zebra was by far the cream 
of the drawing scholars’ efforts, while 


Miss Katherine Reed and Miss Moulton 
carried off the palms from the recitation 
platform. 

Recess was called, and those students 
who had not already done so ate their 
apples, as well as the peanuts and ginger- 
snaps provided by the school-manage- 
ment. The afternoon closed with the 
singing of the class song, written for the 
occasion. The words of this matchless 
composition are here appended. For the 
music, consult the archives of the Sym- 
phony composers of Ancient Egypt. 


We go to Emerson College 
For oratorical knowledge, 
Which we get at Emerson College 
From September until May. 
From September until May 
We go there every day 

To master elocution, 

And study evolution, 

And Burke on Revolution, 
And Perfective Laws of A- 
R-T ART! 

Perfective Laws of Art! 

To study vital Sli-ide, 

And how it is appli-ied, 
When giving the High Ti-ide 
In Volume Number Three. 


We go to Emerson College 

For interpretative knowledge, 
Which we get at Emerson College 
From September until May. 

From September until May 

We go day after day 

To learn Responsive Drill there, 
And how to sit very still there, 
And how to pretend to be ill there, 
If demanded by our A- 

R-T ART! 

Perfective Laws of Art! 

We learn to speak without talking, 
And imitate other folk’s walking, 
And other things that are shawcking! 
If — demanded by our Art. 


We go to Emerson College 

For various kinds of knowledge, 
Which we get at Emerson College 
From September until May. 
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From September until May 

We go day after day 

To learn interpretation, 

Which is not to our elation 

With Mister Tripp’s translation 

Of what we’ve tried to say. 

But look alive! 

We’re 1905! 

We're not at all slow, if objective! 
We’re not at all slow, if objective! 
We’re not at all slow, but ambitious! 
We’re E—C—O! 

And look alive! 

We’re 1905! 

We go to Emerson College 

For oratorical knowledge, 

Which we’ll use when we leave the College 
“In the Good Old Summer Time.” 


College Congress. 


The semi-annual election of officers in 
the College Congress took place on the 
last Thursday of the first semester. The 
results were as follows: president, Mr. 
Farley; vice-president, Miss Gray; clerk, 
Miss Edna Dickinson; treasurer, Mr. 
Fager; speaker of the House, Mr. Mor- 
rell; sergeant-at-arms, Mr. Lean. 

Recent debates have alternated be- 
tween the serious and the amusing, and 
by the time the school year closes the 
members will have gained great facility 
in extemporaneous speech-making. 


Charity Reading, 


The annual entertainment for the bene- 
fit of the Children’s Metropolitan Outing 
Association was held in the elegant new 
ballroom of Hotel Somerset, on February 
13, at three o’clock. The management 
_ provided a most enjoyable program. 

Mrs. Walter Stokes Irons was the 
reader. She presented a carefully pre- 
pared outline of the lives and person- 
alities of the two American authors she 
was selected to speak about: Henry 
Ceyles Brenner, late editor of Puck, and 
Frank R. Stockton, the novelist. 
strong points were illustrated by reading 
selections from the published works of 


The 
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each, and her manner of combining 
lecture and selected reading was a reve- 
lation of effects which may be attained 
with contemporary literature. 

So well was this done that the im- 
pression left on the minds of her hearers 
was that of a personal acquaintance with 
the authors, Peculiarities of character, 
bluntness of speech, and individual prej- 
udices were brought out like high lights 
in a picture, in a most refreshing way, 
her voice being clear and distinct at all 
times. 

Her rendering of Stockton’s story of 
the newly married couple who wished to 
conceal the fact that they were taking 
their bridal trip was very effective and 
enjoyable. js Feed BED oy 


The Recital Course, 


The treasurer of the Recital Course, 
given at Jordan Hall, announces the net 
proceeds of the Shakespearian readings 
as $289.95. The total receipts were 
$718.50, but the expenses amounted to 
$428.55, bringing the profits down to the 
sum above stated. This is not as much 
as it was hoped to realize from the course, 
but it is a beginning towards the fund 
which it was planned to establish. 


Students of Shakespeare will regret to 
hear that the Castle of Kronborg, some- 
times called Elsinore Castle, on the bat- 
tlements of which the ghost scene in 
“ Hamlet’ is laid, is in danger of dis- 
appearance through undermined founda- 
tions, disturbed by the sea. In a time 
comparatively recent it was the prison 
of Queen Margaret, sister of King George 
of England. After her lover’s execution 
she was kept there until England’s threat 
of war brought about her release, with 
leave to live in Hanover. 


In the noblest dramas the thought is 
more important than the action, and pro- 
duces greater effects.—/ohn R. Stockton. 
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Alumni Association Meeting. 


The January meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in the college rooms on the 
afternoon of the twenty-third, with a 
goodly number present. A short busi- 
ness session was held for the formal read- 
ing of the minutes and the acceptance 
of the secretary and treasurer’s reports. 
The president then introduced the chair- 
man of the afternoon, Mrs. Maud Gatch- 
ell Hicks, who had prepared a program 
which should uphold the name and fame 
of the class of ’93. Mrs. Hicks said that 
the class had responded right royally to 
the appeal she had sent out, as was 
proven not only by the good representa- 
tion, both among the audience and on 
the program, but in a wealth of letters 
and good wishes from those who either 
from distance or their professional en- 
gagements were unable to be present in 
the flesh. It had been hoped to have 
some very prominent members of the 
class upon the program, but whose plans 
had been changed rather unexpectedly. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Crane, for in- 
stance, who were playing the Keith cir- 
cuit, had hoped to reach Boston for the 
week of the twenty-third, but had been 
disappointed. However, there were those 
of the class present who could ably rep- 
resent the work along different phases of 
the College, and the program had been 
arranged with this end in view. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Miss Lettie Kingsley, of Brockton, whose 
topic was “ Entertainment Work in Clubs 
and Societies.” She said: 

In 1893 one hundred very enthusiastic 
young men and women went out from Emer- 
son College of Oratory with a highly prized 
parchment roll tightly clasped in their hands, 
to spread abroad the principles for which 
they had labored so earnestly here. 


Each one, I am sure, had a very high 
ideal; each one, I am equally sure, had al- 
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ready marked out the path they wished to fol- 
low. Some, I know, have held to the one way ;. 
in the case of others, we find the way has 
broadened and many lines have branched 
out on either hand. 

I was one of those who knew very clearly 
along just what lines I wished to work, but 
ere long the vista changed and I have had 
seminary work, class and private teaching, 
the introduction of the physical work into a 
sanitarium, and mingled with it all a goodly 
amount of coaching for entertainments; and 
itis along the latter line I am to speak briefly 
this afternoon, relating a few “personal ex- 
periences” in applying our principles to this 
line of work, trusting you will pardon my 
frequent use of the personal pronoun. 

I shall tell you nothing new, nothing but 
what you know perfectly well how to do; 
but it may emphasize the fact that our prin- 
ciples rest upon the solid rock, and if we but 
trust to them, and are not tempted to use 
other ways and other methods, the result 
will surely come. 

Like many good things, this particular 
door was opened without my knocking. Soon 
after graduating it was my privilege to di- 
rect a program for the benefit of a chapel in 
one of our leading summer resorts. It was 
done simply to help out, with no thought of 
future benefit; but during the next fall and 
winter quite a few requests came from mem- 
bers of that audience asking if I could and 
would come to their town or city and repeat 
that program, or suggest something for them. 

The requests were complied with, and 
after a little the advisability of adopting that 
as a special line of work suggested itself. I 
enjoyed it, the programs presented had met 
with favor, and the public at large wished to 
be entertained. 

Question, could I do it and yet ‘be true to 
the vital principles taught here? For it is 
very different working with many people for 
two, three, or four weeks and knowing just 
how much szuzs¢ be accomplished, or work- 
ing with a class or private pupils who may 
be taking a course. 

In the former case the temptation is so 
great to hurry or to slight the work, with dis- 
astrous result; and so for the benefit of those 
who may go out and take up this branch let 
me say, “ Don’t do so unless it appeals to 
you and you thoroughly like it.” This applies 
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to all our work, of course, but particularly to 
this, where we meet so many for so brief a 
space of time. Therefore, were I asked what 
requisites it were necessary to have for best 
success I should say, first of all, unlimited 
patience. This for many reasons, because 
although you may be hired and paid in good 
American dollars and cents to direct the af- 
fair, in nine cases out of ten you will find one 
third of your prospective pupils know very 
much better than you can possibly tell them 
just how you wish your own ideas carried 
out. So you need tact also. You will want 
some business ability. This isn’t in your 
province, but you will be expected to answer 
one hundred and one questions regarding the 
management. The more knowledge of music 
you have the better; also a knowledge of 
dancing. 

Last, but by no means least, there should 
be an ability to keep one’s head under any 
and all circumstances that may arise — and 
you will find the circumstances! Now the 
trouble with amateur workers is that without 
a director chaos is many times the result. 
This one thinks such a thing should be done 
this way, another that way, and soon con- 
fusion results. More than once I have re- 
ceived this request: ‘ Can’t you come and 
straighten out this dreadful tangle? We 
don’t know what to do.” Of course this is a 
most unsatisfactory point at which to take 
up the work. And so the matter of having a 
director take charge and carry the affair on 
systematically is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and the training you are receiving here 
at the present time along this line is simply 
invaluable. 

Last year, as many of you remember, we 


had the pleasure of witnessing a program: 


illustrating what could be accomplished with 
little or no stage-setting in presenting some- 
thing really good. We who have been placed 
in just such circumstances could appreciate 
_ that fully. 

It is quite a different thing whether you 
are called to a large city and the best hall is 
at your disposal with all the stage-setting 
you desire, calcium-light effects, and any- 
thing else you may wish to bring out the 
beauty of your presentation, or whether you 
go to a little country town where the largest 
hall in the place has a perfectly barren stage 
and the footlights are the old-fashioned kero- 
sene lamp with a tin reflector, or none at all. 
I call to mind at the present time a stage in 
a country town where | have been called four 
different seasons to coach the young people. 
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For a background there was painted some 
part of a room (I never knew just what part) 
upon the flat surface of the wall, and if you 
took a position upon the stage relative to 
what was supposed to be the floor of that 
room you had very much the appearance of 
having just taken a slide down hill and to 
your surprise found yourself upon your feet 
at the bottom. 

And yet— may I say it? — my position as 
teacher in a seminary came through work 
done under just such circumstances. A pro- 
fessor in the audience wrote to the principal 
saying that a person who could present so 
satisfactorily a program where there was no 
stage-setting, where all or nearly all of the 
young people had never had any previous 
training, and the curtain, for want of some- 
thing better, was composed of two sheets, 
was certainly the teacher for the vacancy he 
had. Of all this, however, I was ignorant 
till long after, and I spent much time specu- 
lating why this good fortune came to me 
when so many others had made application. 
This is one of the pleasant things along the 
way. 

We all know how hackneyed the really 
good things published become; and we are 
ata loss sometimes to suggest just the right 
thing desired. So after a while spent in giv- 
ing those things which seemed best fitted for 
the various calls, one year was spent in per- 
fecting a thought of my own—at least,it was 
a year before it was arranged to my satis- 
faction. When completed there was a cast 
of about one hundred and twenty-five people, 
from four to fifty years. Since then other 
original ideas have been carried out success- 
fully. 

Now for the application of our principles. 
The very first thing is to have definitely fixed 
in your own mind just which phase of your 
subject you wish to present. Then comes the 
illimination of self-consciousness, and you 
find this in all ages unless they have had 
some previous training. How shall we pro- 
ceed with little ones of four or five years? 
Too young to be self-conscious, anyway, you 
say? But are they? Have you not more 
than once seen a little one of that age sent 
out upon the stage “to speak a piece” and 
become so frightened it would either forget 
its lines, or cry? 

First, then, have definitely in your mind 
what you wish to have represented and also 
some of the methods by which the result 
wished may be obtained; and remember you 
cannot obtain the same result by using the 
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same method in all cases. This develops 
your individuality as a teacher and the result 
shows at once in the pupil. Then awaken 
the child’s feeling or consciousness by plac- 
ing vividly before it a picture of what you 
wish it to represent, either in the form of a 
story or in the manner which most appeals to 
you. 

In one of my programs sixteen little girls 
represent the spring flowers; so after select- 
ing the particular type I wish to represent 
each flower, we have a very nice time to- 
gether hearing how these beautiful little 
flowers cuddle down in the ground, fast 
asleep, until the beautiful lady (who repre- 
sents Spring) whispers to them and touches 
them, telling them it is time to awaken and 
arise and unfold their petals and go out upon 
the earth to make it beautiful for the people. 
Generally, before I am ready they are anx- 
ious to show that they can do just as those 
little flowers, and with the hundreds of chil- 
dren who have come under my tuition, not 
one has ever been stage-struck. 

Sometimes you have amusing little in- 
stances. The mother of one little girl said 
(and you find the mothers appreciate the 
training these children receive), “I should 
like very much to have my little girl take 
part, but she is so shy, and very much afraid 
of strangers. We asked her if she would not 
like to go with the rest of the children, and 
she immediately said, ‘ Will there be many 
people there?’ We said, ‘ Yes.’ Well, then 
she was sure she should not go out upon that 
place for every one to look at her.” 

“ Oh, well,” I said, “I think there will be 
no difficulty; let her come to rehearsals.” 

During all the time we were preparing we 
never discussed especially the number of 
people to be present, as an audience, but each 
time we strongly emphasized the fact that 
a great many people were coming to see ex- 
actly how these little flowers would grow, 
and Lucille was one of the most interested 
flowers. 

On the night of the presentation, while we 
were waiting for the orchestra to finish the 
opening number and the children take their 
places, I said, 

“ Lucille, you know there are lots and lots 
of people out there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, in a minute that curtain will go 
way, way up and every one will look right 
at you to see just how this little flower is 
growing.” 

“ Yes.” 
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Here was new responsibility! What was 
the result? When the curtain was raised not 
the quiver of an eyelid showed the realiza- 
tion of the change made, nor was there any 
break at the outburst of applause which came 
as the last little flower slowly rose to its feet; 
and Miss Lucille received especial mention. 

This especial scene always appeals to an 
audience. As one mansaid once, “ You could 
fairly see the flowers grow, as those mites on 
the stage awakened and slowly arose and 
sleepily opened their eyes.” 

Nowin working for smoothness I find the 
best result is gained by making each part a 
complete whole until nearly time for the final 
rehearsals. The mistake made by a major- 
ity of amateurs is that at each rehearsal the 
entire program must be gotten through, and 
you will have hard work to convince them 
that yours is the better way. It means hard 
work on your part, with rehearsals from 8 
in the morning until 10 at night, with a short 
intermission for lunch and dinner. Here is 
where patience is required; for you are work- 
ing one hour with children of five years, per- 
haps a dozen of them; the next hour eight 
or ten of older years, and so on. But the re- 
sult pays in the end, and on their part they 
do not tire of it as they would if obliged to 
wait for a lengthy rehearsal, and it gives you 
time for more individual training. 

Another method which brings good re- 
sults, especially in drills or work of that na- 
ture, is to transpose positions. Have each 
person thoroughly familiar with his or her 
own place, but have them also change and 
work in another’s position. This gives them a 
fuller knowledge of the whole scene and 
helps in an emergency. Perchance the very 
night of the presentation the leader of one of 
your scenes is taken ill. If every other per- 
son in the scene has taken the leader’s place 
at rehearsals you need have no fear now at 
selecting some one else to take the vacant 
place. 

But I must not take more time in telling 
of all the ways in which we can make appli- 
cation of this work here. Nor is there need. 
They will suggest themselves to you, and 
success will come if we are willing to work 
for it. 

You will be called to coach for clubs, 
societies, churches, perhaps for something 
given for charity, and you will sometimes be 
perplexed to find just the right thing; yet we 
can by perseverance. You know the world 
is not yet educated to the point where they 
can look at the stage from our point of view, 
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and some cannot have a drama, and some 
don’t wish a drill, and others do not desire 
posing; but it all comes out right in the end, 
and we can rise to the occasion, we can be 
true to the dear Alma Mater and rejoice 
at every step of advancement made, and 
may Loyalty, as ever, be our watchword. 
To change the motto of one of the Young 
People’s societies, we can “look up” to a 
high ideal; “look out” for all opportunities 
to present our principles; “look forward” 
to still greater achievements in the future; 
and be ever ready to “lend a hand.” 
Following Miss Kingsley’s remarks 
Mrs. Hicks introduced some friends from 
the Conservatory, Miss Williams, violin 
soloist, and Miss Leosky, accompanist. 
Second of the speakers was Mrs. 
Blanche Martin, now in charge of the 
expressional work at Lasell Seminary, 
who was to talk about her pet hobby of 
“Sleeping Out-of-doors Summer and 
Winter.”” Mrs. Martin very frankly said 
that she did not feel like plunging at 
once into the subject assigned to her, for 
the sight of old classmates brought old 
memories thronging thickly about her, 
until she was fain to deal in reminis- 
cences rather than newer themes. Nev- 
ertheless, her energy and enthusiasm 
brought her around of herself to consider 
her subject, and what she had to say she 
bore out in such a picture of radiant 
vital personality as to convince her audi- 
tors of the truth of her creed. Teaching, 
she said, she had found to be very hard 
and exhausting work, and that the great- 
est tonic in the world for overtired nerves 
was plenty of fresh air. The teacher, as 
no other worker, has need of vibrant at- 
mosphere. Then she told how she began 
by sleeping out-of-doors at home one 
summer when she could not get away to 
the mountains or seashore; how she 
stayed out as late as she could and went 
out again as early as she could; how the 
next year she stayed later and began ear- 
lier, and the next saw her come in not 
at all, nor ever since then. Thus she said 
she had found the secret of health which 
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cured her husband of consumption, and 
which would give to every one who tried 
it that thing which every one in the 
world needs,— the ability to summon up 
all of one’s powers at command. In con- 
clusion she said she would like to be 
able to turn the tide of philanthropy in 
a new direction, and induce Carnegie, 
instead of donating free libraries when 
there were too many books being read 
now, to establish a few fresh-air hospi- 
tals, and revolutionize modern hothouse 
methods of living. 

Mrs. Belle Temple Priest, of Water- 
town, gave an original monologue en- 
titled ‘‘ Neighbors,” which was strikingly 
true to life, and followed with two of her 
impersonations, “The Chicago Girl” 
and ‘‘ The Boston Woman at her Club,” 
which were cleverly characteristic. 

Miss Williams, of the New England 
Conservatory, sang “At Parting” in a 
sweet contralto voice. 

The fourth member of the class to ap- 
pear was Miss Edith N. Whitmore, who 
has applied herself to lecturing and.edi- 
torial work since leaving college. Her 
topic was “Ibsen,” which she handled 
very informally, reading from “ Peer 
Gynt” as a sort of text, making com- 
ments and interpretations of Ibsen the- 
ories as she read. Ibsen, she said, was 
not as playable as Shakespeare, but cer- 
tain parts of “ Peer Gynt” and others 
had been set to music by Grieg, and these 
parts made very readable bits for public 
work. 

Last but not least, the men of ’93 were 
represented upon the program by Mr. 
Charles T. Grilley, who read by special 
request of the chairman of the day “A 
Straggler of ’15,”’ by Conan Doyle, per- 
haps better known as “ Waterloo,” used 
as a curtain-raiser by Sir Henry Irving. 
To those who perhaps know Mr. Grilley 
only through his humorous readings it 
might seem incredible that so great a 
power of pathos should be his also; but 
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so it is, as the portrayal of his old “ Strag- 
gler”’ proved. 

At the close of the program all ad- 
journed to another room, where hot choc- 
olate was served from tables daintily 
decorated and laid with goodies. This 
social hour proved most enjoyable in its 
exchange of greetings and congratula- 
tions. Among those present, besides the 
Faculty and members of the present 
graduate class, were representatives of 
many classes: Dr. P. P. Field, ’83, Mrs. 
Eva Bailey Southwick, ’86, Mrs. Millie 
Dowling Pierce, ’88, Mrs. Carroll Hoyt 
Powers, ’88, Mrs. Evalena Hill Holton, 
89, Miss Lottie Jones, ’89, Mrs. Emma 
Tuttle James, ’91, Mr. William E. Chase, 
’93, Mrs. Florence Woodruff Farmer, ’93, 
Miss Eleanor L. Sullivan, ’93, Mrs. Anna 
Mills Phillips, ’93, Mrs. Grace Hardy 
Gilbert, ’95, Miss Fannie G. Luscomb, 
’96, Mrs. Flora C. Johnston, ’98, Miss 
Evelyn Robbins, ’98, Mrs. Eva Lombard 
Ellison, ’00, Miss Blanche L. MacIntyre, 
’or, Miss Edith A. Hadcock, ’o1, Miss 
Bertha Holbrook, ’o01, Mrs. Ethel Lemen 
Smith, ’03, Miss Louise Niemeyer, ’03. 

Hereafter it is hoped to have a com- 
plete register of members in attendance. 


Personals. 


Blanche Coolidge, ’03, is teaching in 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rachel L. Dithridge, ’99, has charge 
of the English Department in the New 
York Normal College. 


Laura M. Belden, ’o2, is doing some 
very successful work on the reading plat- 
form, New York State. 


Frank Brown, ’o5, has secured the 
chair of oratory and English in the 
Mercersburg, Pa., Military Academy. 

Grace E. Markell, ’o2, is teaching 
physical culture at the Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, Boston. Miss Markell 


gave a very successful course there last 
winter. 
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S. Jennie Townsend, Spl. ’03, is teach- 
ing music, elocution, and physical cul- 
ture in the schools of Warwick, N. Y. 


H. T. Daghistan, ’99, is doing quite a 
little public reading in connection with 
his work at the Stetson University, 
DeLand, Fla. 


Mattie Spencer Wiggin, ’97, after be- 
coming a member of this year’s graduate 
class, was obliged to go South for the 
rest of the winter on account of her 
health. : 


Bertha J. Boynton, ’99, is with the 
Wesleyan Male Quartette this year for 
the third season. The company has met 
with great success, and Miss Boynton 
has been retained for next year. 


Albert S. Humphrey, ’93, of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., has just had 
the satisfaction of seeing one of his 
pupils win the second prize in an inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest held in 
Chicago last month, at which represent- 
atives of the universities of Michigan, 
Iowa, and Chicago, as well as Knox Col- 
lege, appeared. Mr. Willard Lampe, the 
representative of Knox, is a pupil to be 
proud of, since his victory was won over 
some of the leading universities of the 
West. 


Frederick H. Koch, ’o3, is doing a 
great deal of platform work this season. 
Of a recent visit to Lowell, Mass., the 
Morning Citizen speaks thus: “ Mr. Koch 
gave a monodramatic impersonation of 
the old Spanish comedy ‘ Don Cesar de 
Bazan.’ His presentation was fresh and 
vigorous, and the characters were han- 
dled with masterly skill. He sustained 
the merry atmosphere and held the audi- 
ence from the first act to the last in the 
closest attention. The strong scenes were 
admirably sustained. In this presenta- 
tion and that of Shakespeare’s ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew’ last Wednesday Mr. 
Koch won the hearty commendation of 
Lowell’s literary folk.” 
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Frederic M. Blanchard, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, continues to meet 
with great success in his readings of the 
plays of Shakespeare, and recently he 
gave the tragedy of “ Macbeth” before 
the students of the Chatham Episcopal 
Institute, where the instructor in music 
and oratory is also an Emersonian, Miss 
Ruth Woodwell, 93. The stage was 
decorated for the occasion by laurel 
monograms of the Chicago University, 
Emerson College of Oratory, and the 

Chatham Episcopal Institute. 


Adela Rankin, ’o3, is reading a great 
deal this winter, and is to appear as 
Viola in “ Twelfth Night,” to be put on 
in April by the pupils of Carroll Col- 
lege, under the direction of Miss May 
Rankin, ’oo. 

It has been the custom of the college, 
ever since Miss Rankin has had charge 
of the Department of Oratory, to cele- 
brate Shakespeare’s birthday each year 
by the presentation of one of his plays, 
or scenes from several, to be followed 
by a banquet of the dramatic club. 


Nellie Louise Woodberry, ’92, of the 
State Normal School at Mankato, Minn., 
writes very interestingly of her work. 
She says :— 

“T have a live and enthusiastic dra- 
matic club among the pupils, and in 
spite of the crude material I have to 
work with, I enjoy it very much. We 
have just finished studying ‘School for 
Scandal’ and are going to present 
scenes from the entire play at our next 
meeting. A few members of the Faculty 
and other friends have been invited to 
see our efforts. We have already given 
‘Esmeralda.’ I am now preparing to 
give a dramatization of Tennyson’s 
‘Princess,’ and in the Practice School 
I am putting on a ‘Mother Goose’ 
(operetta). I hardly know what to call 
it. I could find nothing suitable, so I 
have been arranging, compiling, and 
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adapting words and songs from various 
sources and writing bits of dialogue my- 
self until I begin to feel like a full- 
fledged dramatist. 

“JT have put on six rhetorical pro- 
grams so far, and have four more to put 
on this year. These things, with my reg- 
ular class work, three and four a day, 
give me long hours and plenty of work.” 

The programs of which Miss Wood- 
berry speaks are very interesting in so 
far as they show how well variety in 
unity can be worked out in pupil reci- 
tals. Omitting the names of the pupils 
taking part, the programs run as fol- 
lows : — 


SENIOR RHETORICAL PROGRAM. 


Stories of College Life at Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and Smith. 


“The Winning of the Cane.” 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 
“The Scrub Quarter-Back.” 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 
“ The Revenge of Co. D.” 
J. G. Sanderson. 
“The Emotions of a Sub-Guard.” 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. 
College Songs by the Glee Club. 


KINDERGARTEN RHETORICAL PROGRAM, 


The Story of “ Timothy’s Quest,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 


An Elopement. 

The Journey. 

Choosing a Home. 

On Sufferance. 

A Friend at Court. 

Timothy Finds He Is One Too Many. 

A Small Knight Finds the End of His 
Quest. 


JUNIOR RHETORICAL PROGRAM. 
‘Stories and Songs from Rudyard Kipling. 


“Wee Willie Winkie.” 

“Fuzzy Wuzzy.” 

“ His Private Honor.” 

“ Danny Deever.” 

“ The Arrest of Lieutenant Golightly.” 
“The White Man’s Burden.” 

“ A Bank Fraud.” 

“Tommy.” 

“The Turning of the Worm.” 
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SENIOR RHETORICAL PROGRAM. 


Character Sketches from “Vesty of the 
Basins,” by Sarah Pratt McLean Greene. 


“The Meetin’.” 

“‘ Settin’ on the Log.” 

“‘ Gettin’ a Nail Put in the Hoss’s Shu.” 
“ Captain Leezue’s Sly Courtship.” 

“ Another Nail.” 

“ Goin’ to the Dagarriers’.” 

** Neighborin’.” 

“ The Flag-Raisin’.” 

“The Story of the Sacred Cow.” 
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JUNIOR RHETORICAL PROGRAM. 
Selections from Ralph Connor. 


The Open River. 
“The Man from Glengarry.” 
Vengeance Is Mine. 
“ The Man from Glengarry.” 
A Ride for Life. 
“The Man from Glengarry.” 
The Spelling-Match. 
“Glengarry School Days.” 
The New Master. 
“ Glengarry School Days.” 
The Crisis. “ Glengarry School Days,” 
One Who Ruleth Well His Own Home. 
“ Glengarry School Days.” 


The Pines. 
( Upon first impression of pine forest.) 


FREDERICK H. Kocu, ’03. 


THIS — a royal heritage — 

Nature’s holy hermitage! 

Here the pines have stood primeval 
Since the wanton world’s upheaval, 
Rearing, guarding, and sustaining 
Sacred shrine, the grail containing 
Of the sweet, eternal rest — 

Sought so long in strenuous quest. 


Here, at last, the pilgrim sleeps 
Where the tiny laurel creeps; 
Couch with mantle brown is spread 
By the sighing pines o’erhead ; 


Drinks he deep the fragrant air, 

Revels long in visions fair 

Of the fungi, ferns, and flowers ; 
Bursting forth like fairy bowers. 


Oh the glory of the pines! 
Incense-breathing pines! 

Dark-robed priests their censers swinging, 
To the weary wanderer bringing 

Rest, sweet dreams, forevermore; 

Care, soul struggle, nevermore. 

Ne’er again to fall or falter, 

Wrapt, he sleeps at Nature’s altar. 


To Dake Huron. 


ELIZABETH M. YOUNG, ’o03. 


OF thee I dream, O waters blue and deep, 

Of thee on whose dear shores I often played 

In childhood, digging sand with my toy 
spade 

And making castles, for your tides to sweep 

Away; thou who hast lulled me oft to 
sleep 

By gentle plashings that thy waves have 
made, 

And caused all dreary clouds to pass and 
fade, 


Thus giving strength life’s battles all to 
meet. 

O friend of childhood, back again I come, 

Back from the world so crowded, busy, 
grand, 

And lay my burdens on your peaceful shore. 

Oh, let your tide come wash them one by © 
one 

Into your depths, as once my forts of sand 

They swept from off the beach, in days of 
yore. 
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The Benefit. 


On the evening of February 26 the 
much-talked-of entertainment for the 
benefit of the Magazine Fund was given 
in Chickering Hall. Seven members of 
the Faculty kindly gave their services to 
this end, the membership of the different 
classes worked loyally on the sale of the 
tickets, and as a result the Fund received 
a little over two hundred dollars of clear 
gain. The debt is therefore decreased 


by that amount, and the management of 
the MaGazineE is duly grateful and de- 
sires to acknowledge most heartily 
through these columns the kind services 
of all those who exerted themselves in 
its behalf. 

It has been suggested that the re- 
mainder of the total debt be raised by 
subscription among the alumni, since 
the membership of the Association is 
too widely scattered for any kind of a 
benefit to make the proper appeal either 
to their interest or their pocket-books. 
Nevertheless the debt is a debt of honor 
which they as loyal Emersonians should 
do their part in extinguishing, especially 
those classes who were in school at the 
time the debt was incurred. 

If only every single alumnus would 
send us five cents, the result would be 
accomplished: the balance-sheets of our 
account-books would be evened up once 
more. Shall we not have a generous. 
response to our appeal? A 


+ 
Hn Emerson Poster, 


These are the days of poster effects, 
and Emerson College, not to be behind- 
hand, is to have a poster. But even 
as Emerson is no ordinary college, so. 
is this no ordinary poster. The design, 
the coloring, are rich in detail, and 
much of the detail is symbolical. 

The poster is the work of Mr. Alfred 
Jackson, president of the Specials, and 
was a labor of love. The poster is now 
to be lithographed, and copies of the 
same may be had upon application to. 
the Business Manager of the MaGazIne, 
the price being $1.10, post-paid. 

Thirty-eight more names are needed 
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to complete the number necessary before 
the order to print can go ahead. The 
first edition will be an edition de luxe. 

Our frontispiece this month gives a 
faint idea of what the design is as far as 
outline goes. The color effect is, of 
course, lost in reproduction by the half- 
tone process. 

All honor to Mr. Jackson and the 
Emerson College poster. 
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Saturday Lectures, 


The Saturday Lectures this year have 
been full of interest, and it is our keen 
regret that we are unable to give com- 
plete reports of each and every one. Out- 
lines, giving the salient points of many 
in the course, are printed in the Maca- 
ZINE from time to time, but unfortunately, 
there are one or two of whom we can 
make only mention of their theme, not 
having secured notes at the time. For 
instance, on February 13 Dr. William 
A. Mowry gave a most interesting and 
graphic description of circumstances at- 
tending the consummation of the “ Louisi- 
ana Purchase.”’ On February 20 we had 
a most inspiring lecture from Dr. Wil- 
liam,G. Ward, which was little less than 
a sweeping revelation of Russia and her 
affairs, domestic and foreign; while Miss 
Sarah Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
spent an hour with us on February 27 
that will long be remembered by her 
hearers. Her subject,“ Certain Essentials 
of a Liberal Education,” was handled in 
a direct and forceful manner. It is true 
indeed that the Saturday course brings 
us many good things. 
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iRed and White. 


The record of class colors and calls is 
now completed and presented among the 
Alumni Notes for this month. If any er- 
rors have crept in we shall be very glad 
to have them brought to our attention, 
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when they shall be corrected through the 
pages of the MaGaZINE. 

The compilation has brought to view 
a few coincidences in regard to color 
which it would be well for undergrad- 
uates and incoming classes to consider. 
The record to date shows a number of 
duplications, which in the future it would 
be well to avoid, or at least repeat only 
after longer intervals. At present, when 
the alumni gather together for working 
purposes or social festivities ‘“ Ninety- 
three” and “Nineteen Five” will be 
wearing the same colors in their breast- 
knots. They name them a little differ- 
ently, but the result is different only in 
print,— purple and lavender versus two 
shades of violet. The same thing may be 
said of “ Nineteen One” and “ Nineteen 
Four.” One claims green and white and 
the other emerald and silver, but their 
bowknots look dangerously alike. Four 
classes will get terribly mixed on purple 
and gold, “ Ninety-four,” “Ninety-five,” 
“ Ninety-eight,” and “ Ninety-nine.” They 
were near enough together to know bet- 
ter, too. 

This brings us to the last of the dupli- 
cated colors, red and white, and this also 
follows in the footsteps of purple and 
gold in having four disputants. “ Ninety- 
six’? claims it by priority. Four years 
later ‘‘ Nineteen Hundred ” takes it and 
adds a dash of gold. Two years later 
‘‘Nineteen Two” pins it upon her breast. 
And now the baby of the College, “ Nine- 
teen Six,” has just proclaimed the same 
as her colors—in a very pretty ceremony, 
by the way. 

It seems hard to give up one’s first and 
instinctive choice, but we would respect- 
fully suggest to the last-named class that 
before their three-years’ course is over 
they adopt more distinctive insignia, re- 
garding this as their Freshman display 
only. Then they can choose something 
more original for graduation and to dis- 
tinguish them among the alumni. With 
them it is not too late to mend. 
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The Makers of the Drama. 


Rev. FREDERICK Towers, A.M. 


ALTHOUGH dramatic elements are latent 
in human life, and materials for dra- 
matic representation exist among all 
races in all stages of culture, yet our 
very familiarity with the fully developed 
drama hinders us from realizing how 
high an order of creative genius it re- 
quired to originate it at first hand. The 
drama is the supreme form of art, and 
is that which, in its conception, requires 
the highest and most fully developed 
creative imagination. Dramatic repre- 
sentation is the imitation of human life 
in action, or the unfolding of a subject 
or story by means alone of actors repre- 
senting the characters. This is a form 
of production which does not readily, 
spontaneously, suggest itself to the hu- 
man mind. 

It is true that the imitative impulse is 
instinctive in man, and imitation plays 
an enormous part in human develop- 
ment. Through imitation of the express- 
ive acts and gestures of others, the child 
learns the use of the different parts of 
his body, he acquires speech and all his 
store of knowledge. His experience be- 
comes widened and his personality de- 
veloped almost altogether through imi- 
tation. There is, however, a wide step 
between this instinctive form of imita- 
tion and that of genuine drama. Dra- 
matic representation is much more than 
mere imitation of human actions, re- 
garded as isolated events, or as a bare 
sequence of events. In the drama ac- 
tions are represented with a view to their 
essential relation to each other as causes 
and effects. Tragedy, the most fully de- 
veloped form of drama, is a living pic- 
ture of human life in action, organic in 
its unity, the spiritual and moral forces 
within it operating so as to produce 


through acts of will certain results in the 
form of character development and final 
destiny, as in actual life. The essence 
of dramatic construction thus lies in the 
power of transforming a subject or story 
into action, rendering it truly alive with 
action, speech, and feeling, or passion. 
As Aristotle says, the story is “ not nar- 
rated, but represented.” The myth or 
story of the Theban king is the subject, 
not the action, of the great tragedy of 
Sophocles, the ‘‘C#dipus Tyrannus.” 
The transformation of this lifeless sub- 
ject into action is the primary task of 
the dramatic poet. 

Now to be the first to originate a com- 
plete representation of human life in this 
way required creative genius of the very 
highest order. The history of the drama 
itself proves this. Of all the ancient 
races which have made permanent con- 
tributions to the higher civilization of 
the world, only one people contributed 
an original, complete, and orderly drama. 
The drama, as an original invention, is 
a product of the Greek genius alone. It 
is the work of the Attic Greeks of the 
fifth century B.C. In the whole domain 
of dramatic study we are but the pen- 
sioners of the Greeks. Nearly our whole 
dramatic vocabulary is made up of words 
taken directly from the Greek. Profes- 
sor Jebb says, “ In Greek drama we have 
not merely something very interesting in 
itself; we have the fountainhead of all 
European drama.” Directly or indirectly, 
the drama of the whole world, so far as 
it is really complete drama, is derived 
from, or at least moulded by, that of an- 
cient Greece. It is true, a rudimentary 
form of drama arose spontaneously at 
an early date in China, but it never at- 
tained the rank of genuine literary drama. 
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It has been shown that the drama of 
India derived its suggestion from Greece, 
subsequent to the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great. In Hebrew literature there 
is no genuine drama. There are in the 
Old Testament dramatic situations and 
dialogues, as in the Book of Job, but 
there is no approach to regular dramatic 
construction. The Roman drama was 
not a native product. It was an exotic, 
transplanted from Greece to Latin soil. 
And the miracle and mystery plays of 
the Middle Ages, the precursors of mod- 
ern drama, were, in their turn, a reminis- 
cence of the Latin drama which sur- 
vived through the “Dark Ages.” In 
fact, the classic drama was never really 
lost during this period, but existed in 
literary form in the Latin plays of Ter- 
ence and Seneca, which were read by 
the learned in the monasteries. After 
the time of the Renaissance the creators 
of the English drama were men who had 
direct access to the dramatic literature 
of ancient Greece, the masterpieces of 
fEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
Modern drama is thus closely related to 
the classic drama of Greece by unbroken 
historical descent, and ever since the 
revival of learning in Europe by direct 
study of the great Attic masters. 

Any study of the origin and develop- 
ment of the drama thus necessarily calls 
for a study of the Greek drama. Greek 
drama was truly autochthonous. It is a 
flower which grew exclusively out of 
Greek soil. It was strictly original and 
native. Modern drama is naturally af- 
fected by outside influences. There is 
no modern drama which can be called 
strictly national. Greek drama, however, 
through its whole course was a pure de- 
velopment from within, unaffected by 
the absorption of any foreign elements. 
It unfolded in a purely spontaneous 
manner. It grew out of the religious 
faith of the Greek people. Greek drama 
is an expression of religious enthusiasm 
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and aspiration. It was always regarded, 
not so much as a form of art, as a form 
of religious worship. In the Athenian 
theatre the high priests’ chair of state 
occupied the central position in the first 
row of seats nearest the stage, and in 
the foreground of the stage stood the 
altar of the god Dionysos, around which 
the chorus and actors performed their 
parts in the enactment of the drama. 
The Greek theatre was a national insti- 
tution consecrated to a religious use, and 
the tragic poets were national preachers, 
who interpreted through the drama the 
meaning of life. 

The particular form of religious wor- 
ship out of which the drama arose was 
that in honor of Dionysos, the god of 
the vintage. To get an idea of what the 
cult of Dionysos meant for the people of 
ancient Greece one should read the es- 
says on the subject by Walter Pater in 
his volume of ‘‘Greek Studies.” While 
the worship of this divinity was espe- 
cially associated with the vine and its 
product, ‘“‘wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man,’ he also represented in 
personal form all the vital reproductive 
powers of the earth. As a nature god he 
was regarded as especially near to hu- 
manity, and his life was closely asso- 
ciated with the joys and sorrows of men. 
He was the favorite deity of the country 
people, the vine-dressers and tillers of 
the soil. From the country, where he 
was worshipped by the rustics at the vil- 
lage festivals with boisterous mirth and 
ecstatic joy, his worship later became 
popular in the cities, among the more 
educated classes, where the feasts in his 
honor would be conducted with less rude 
hilarity and more refinement. From the 
former, the rustic village merry-makings, 
was developed comedy, and from the lat- 
ter, the festivals in the city, was devel- 
oped tragedy. 

It would involve a lengthy study to 
trace the evolution of dramatic art from 
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the rude rites of worship paid to a na- 
ture god in early Greece by bands of vil- 
lage rustics. Suffice it to say that, like 
most early forms of worship paid to na- 
ture divinities, it was mimetic in charac- 
ter. The subject is found treated in de- 
tail in such works as Frazer’s ‘Golden 
Bough” and Andrew Lang’s “ Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion.” The underlying 
principle is that of imitation or sympa- 
thetic magic — the idea, that is, that na- 
ture spirits may be moved to act sympa- 
thetically or propitiously by imitating 
what they are supposed to do in effecting 
the beneficial changes in nature which 
produce fruitful seasons and the like. 
Ritual ceremonies of this sort were car- 
ried on in the form of pantomimes by per- 
formers in costume fantastically dressed 
in wreaths of flowers or foliage, or in 
masquerade as animals, to represent na- 
ture spirits. In such rites there was 
usually a combination of four arts: mu- 
sic, dancing, acting, or gesture, and po- 
etry, or song. Among primitive people 
religious feeling is the highest kind of 
emotion. It takes the form of ecstasy, or 
enthusiasm, which latter word literally 
means god-possessed, or inspired. This 
religious enthusiasm expresses itself in 
a combination of bodily movements, imi- 
tative gesture, and utterance rhythmical 
in character, which is inadequately termed 
dancing. To this rhythmic unison of 
mimetic bodily movement and song the 
Greeks gave the technical name of 
chords. 

The Greek “choros” was a band, or 
company, of trained performers who 
danced and sang in unison at religious 
and social festivals. It corresponded to 
the “dance” which is the essential fea- 
ture of religious festivals among all 
primitive peoples. The corrobory of 
the Australian natives is a similar per- 
formance. Choral dancing is the most 
general mode of expressing religious 
emotion. It was not dancing in the mod- 
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ern sense of the term. It was essentially 
a mimetic performance. It included 
every kind of gesture and bodily pose, 
in which hands and arms played a larger 
part than movements of the feet. Its 
principal function was to interpret and 
illustrate the words of the song sung in 
accompaniment. The choral dance in 
Greece attained to a high degree of’ 
artistic excellence even before the time 
of Homer. There is a vivid description 
of a choral dance in the eighteenth book 
of the “Iliad,” being one of the scenes 
on the shield of Achilles, which shows 
that it was already a highly elaborated 
artistic performance. 

Now this choral performance is of 
great dramatic interest because it is the 
precursor of the drama. The drama is 
an outgrowth from the chorus. Although 
choral performances of a mimetic and 
dramatic character were attached to 
many cults in Greece, yet the origin of 
the drama is associated only with that 
celebrated in honor of Dionysos. The 
song accompaniment of the choral dance 
was lyric in form. These choral lyrics 
had a different tone according to the 
form of worship with which they were 
associated. The special song of praise 
in honor of Dionysos was called the 
dithyramb, the etymology of which is 
unknown. It was wild and tumultuous 
in its character. The worshippers who 
took part in the choral performances 
and sang this special song in praise of 
the wine-god were characters in an as- 
sumed role. They regarded themselves 
as followers or attendants of the god. 
They were disguised as goat-like satyrs, 
which were personifications of the wild 
elements in nature. There is thus in 
these choral rites a rude attempt at char- 
acterization. ‘The worshippers appear 
in costume. The dithyramb from being 
sung by persons who assumed the char- 
acter of satyrs was called a “vagozdid, or 
goat song, and it is from this dithyrambic 
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choral song that Aristotle tells us tragedy 
arose. 

In the development toward definite 
drama we have now a trained chorus of 
persons dressed in goat-skins personating 
satyrs who sing lyric compositions in 
praise of Dionysos with imitative gesture 
and dancing. By degrees the sacred 
choral song, or dithyramb, came to be 
accompanied by snatches of story from 
the many meaningful myths of Dionysos. 
For this purpose a solitary masked actor, 
or more strictly a reciter, was introduced, 
who addressed the chorus at stated in- 
tervals. This innovation is associated 
with the name of Thespis at Athens in 
534 B.C. Then gradually arose a dia- 
logue between the solitary actor and the 
chorus, and as the whole chorus could 
not speak collectively, its leader spoke 
in its behalf. We have thus in addition 
to choral song the introduction of nar- 
rative and dialogue, and all the ele- 
ments exist for the formation of genuine 
drama. 

But the existence of all these elements 
out of which the great and distinguished 
art of the drama grew would have availed 
nothing without the mind of a great cre- 
ative artist. The Dionysiac elements — 
feeling and passion — are the great sub- 
conscious, moving forces in life, but they 
are powerless and helpless without the 
guiding and organizing power of. the in- 
tellect. They are expressionless and 
dumb without some intellectual or poetic 
genius to draw them forth into form and 
beauty and strength. Enthusiasm must 
get a voice through the mouth of the 
creative artist. For a great art to be 
born there must also be a fulness of 
time ; an inspiring and receptive environ- 
ment must be prepared, a people stirred 
to new life, a nation awakened to full 
consciousness of itself by some great 
movement. Such a time came to the 
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Athenian people in the fifth century B. C. 
It was the flowering time of their intel- 
lectual life. The presence of a great 
danger—the invasion of the Persian 
host under Xerxes—had stirred their 
life to its profoundest depths. It was a 
time of great deeds, great thoughts, great 
insights. In that wonderful epoch when 
many suggestive forces pressed upon 
the Greek mind the great interpretative 
power of dramatic art came into being. 
The drama was created. The time was 
ripe for such a form of expression, and 
the creative genius was also there. The 
solemn, brooding imagination of Aischy- 
lus wrought upon the comparatively 
unformed Dionysiac materials, purified 
them of their wildness, and elevated them 
to the position of the greatest and most 
serious form of art, through which may 
be revealed the highest ideals of human 
personality and conduct. The master 
mind of A‘schylus it was who first cre- 
ated the drama. Under the influence of 
his genius the existing satyr-drama of 
Dionysos was transformed and grew to 
unimagined strength and power. It was 
no longer the exponent of mere Dionysiac 
legends, or the expression of wild Bacchic 
ecstasies, but the revelation of all that 
was highest and noblest in the people of 
Hellas. 

éschylus is followed by two other 
great dramatic poets, who still further en- 
rich and develop the drama,— Sophocles, 
the consummate artist, and Euripides, 
called the realist, the man of deepest hu- 
man feeling. Through the dramatic muse 
of these great artists the moral and spir- 
itual energy in the life of Greece finds 
adequate voice. In “the great Dionysiac 
theatre” the fundamental springs of hu- 
man action and moral character were 
sublimely interpreted by that 


“Tragic triad of immortal fames, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides.” 
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The Use of the Margin. 


EpWARD Howarpb GRIGGS. 


Ir is not long ago that people used to 
speak of finishing their education. In- 
telligent people do not speak in that way 
to-day, for we know that every day of 
human life ought to be a day of educa- 
tion, and if it is not, we have lost some 
part of the beauty and power of that 
day. As we have pushed education down 
into the kindergarten and even into the 
cultivation of the first months of the 
child’s life, so we have pushed education 
into the last days of human earthly 
existence; and we hope that whatever 
is to be our future heritage, it will give 
opportunity for the loftiest study, for the 
growth into life beyond life that educa- 
tion ought to mean for all of us. 

But in changing the thought of the 
period of culture we are obliged to 
change our thought of the means of cul- 
ture. Education does not come primarily 
through any school or institution. The 
greatest educators on earth are work 
and love; the greatest education comes 
to us primarily through our vocation, 
that which we conceive to be our busi- 
ness in the world, and through those re- 
lations that exist in the family, and out- 
side in all relations of friendship. These 
two forces are constantly educating our 
appreciation and recognition of truth, 
our grasp on what is essential in human 
life. And yet everybody knows how easy 
it is to drop down into the narrow ruts 
of our business so we are no longer men 
and women in the largest and deepest 
sense, but merely beasts of burden, 
leaving out the largest culture that ought 
to come to us. If our business is to ed- 
ucate us, we must have that larger hu- 
manity, that hold on the essentials, and 
then we can do our work helpfully. We 
are equally in danger of resting back on 


the fact of personal love. How much 
we take for granted, in family life and in 
friendship, what we ought to win over 
again every day if itis to be our own! We 
sit back on the fact of matrimony, of 
friendship, of family relations, and take 
for granted the love and courtesy and 
service others give us, not realizing that 
every day is to live this over again. So 
we sink into the mere routine; we lose 
the larger vision, the deeper humanity. 
So we take things for granted; we 
accept the good and beautiful things 
brought to us, and do not grow as we 
ought. 

There is a third element which, though 
subordinate, is yet necessary if we are to 
get the education that comes through 
work and love. All the way along the 
path of human life, what you do with 
your margin determines what you will 
get out of the business of your life and 
out of the love that comes to bless you. 
Man’s business is to live and grow and 
serve, and to help others along the same 
line ; to grow and help others grow into 
that diviner manhood; to grow into that 
fulness of life; to become the men and 
women God meant us to be. We must 
treat the business of human life, there- 
fore, as we treat any other business in 
this world. In any business you have 
a certain capital as the basis for the in- 
come. This income is divided into two 
parts. A large part must be spent in 
paying running expenses. But any busi- 
ness which is successful yields a certain 
margin, and what is done with the mar- 
gin determines the growth of the capital 
on which the business is to increase from 
year to year. 

So in the business of life. Every one 
has a certain margin of character, in- 
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telligence, and power. Hereditary forces 
beyond our will, perhaps beyond our 
vision, determine this capital. There is 
an income upon this capital, and we may 
be glad that the universe has been just 
to us. Every human being has an in- 
come of just twenty-four hours a day 
which you can only save by spending. 
The income of money is saved by putting 
it away. The income of hours is saved 
by giving it away. The more you give 
it away for great ends, the more it means 
to you. Out of this twenty-four hours’ 
income a great part must be spent in 
paying running expenses, in the business 
of living. How much of our day must 
be spent in making a living! But for 
every one, I hope, certainly for all except 
those on whom the industrial structure 
of our world rests most pitilessly, there 
is some margin of time which one may 
spend as one chooses. 

As in business, so in life, the use of 
this margin determines the growth of 
the capital. When you work from the 
necessity of nature, when you do your 
ordinary business work, you are obeying 
commands outside your will; but when 
you use the margin you are free. There- 
fore it is that of all problems of human 
living the problem of the margin is the 
greatest. Every problem of personal re- 
lationship depends on other wills than 
ours, therefore there is a tragedy of fate 
beyond our will in all the personal re- 
lationships. In doing your business in 
life you are adjusting yourself to ex- 
ternal conditions; you have to find your 
niche in the industrial and social whole, 
and so you must study these conditions. 
But the margin that is yours you spend 
as you please —here is freedom. And 
so the greatest test of what you are 
going to be is the way you use your 
margin. Love and vocational work test 
what you are to-day, but the use of your 
margin determines your future. And 
so to predict your future, knowing how 
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you use your margin, is not a difficult 
task. 

Not only is it true that the margin of 
your life is the part of your life when you 
are free, which you can use as you choose, 
but it is in the margin that you change 
the quality of life. I would rather live a 
year than vegetate for a hundred years. 
Life is measured not by its quantity, but 
by the depth and earnestness of your 
experience. You are so many thoughts 
old, so many struggles old, so many ear- 
nest efforts toward truth. You look back, 
and one week when great experiences 
came to bless you, when love came to 
you with its fullest meaning, when you 
solved some great problem of the intel- 
lectual life, means more than whole years 
of simple going on from day to day. A 
man who is doing business on a hundred 
dollars and earning six per cent will re- 
ceive less income than one who is doing 
business on a million dollars and earning 
six per cent. One who is doing business 
with a small capital of character and in- 
telligence cannot expect all the returns 
from life that will come to one who is 
doing business on a great character and 
great ideals. We can change this char- 
acter and power not by addition but by 
multiplication. It is not merely that you 
add one thought, but you multiply the 
one thought into others. The thought 
that comes into this one day affects the 
character of previous thoughts. One 
step up the mountain enlarges the view 
of all below. Emerson says somewhere 
that men grow not, by passing John, 
Thomas, and Henry, but they are born 
into a new life, into a new hold on great 
things, and that grows by the contribu- 
tion of everything that concerns charac- 
ter. So the use of the margin can change 
the quality of life and give the education 
which human life ought to bring. 

It is this which gives the sacredness 
to time. It is a terrible thing to see how 
time goes on; whether you would check 
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its flood or spend it all, it goes on with 
the same remorseless movement. And 
no human being ever lives but for a mo- 
ment, a moment which reaches back 
through memory and which reaches on 
to the ideals of humanity. And when 
this moment has slipped through our 
fingers, when this river of life has flowed 
by, it cannot be recalled. Though eter- 
nity can reach on and on, it can be lived 
only in the moments. There is nothing 
in the year that is not in the days, and 
nothing in the days that is not in the 
moment. 

Do not think I mean that all life 
should be spent in work; that because 
we live only in the moment we should 
force that moment. What we should do 
is to see that every moment yields its 
largest returns in life. It is long ago that 
Aristotle said that the one perfect form 
of action is not work, but play, because 
in work you submit to an outside stim- 
ulus. But by play he did not mean dis- 
traction and diversion. Play ought to be 
as serious as any work of life, the re-cre- 
ation of the powers of mind and body. 
The highest forms of friendship, the ap- 
preciation of music, the free action of the 
body in joyous movement,—these are 
play. This higher form of play ought al- 
ways to be one part of the margin of life. 

I do not believe there is very much 
overwork in this world. I have taught 
ambitious college students, and I have 
worked beside business men, and I have 
never yet seen men break down from 
overwork. Work mixed up with insane 
physical habits, combined with dissipated 
living, with worry,—these break us down. 
Worry is most inexcusable, being indica- 
tive either of idiocy or insanity. But 
work, honest, straightforward, hard, en- 
ergetic, gives strength. People do not 
understand work. There are just two 
secrets of work, which men like Leonardo 
da Vinci, men who have contributed so 
much in so many fields, have under- 
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stood. Leonardo da Vinci was painter, 
poet, philosopher, statesman, mechan- 
ical engineer, discoverer in science, in- 
ventor of a new method of writing. How 
can one man do so much? He had 
learned the secret of work. 

The first secret is concentration, ta- 
king all the might you have and putting 
it on the thing you do while you do it. 
Very few people to-day know how to do 
this. A student in college will say, “I 
have worked four hours on that lesson 
and could not get it.” If he had really 
worked four hours without success it was 
a crime to give such a lesson. Did he 
work four hours, or did he take his book 
and sit down in the window with an 
apple, and wonder why Tom was out 
walking with Miss Smith, and what would 
be done at the party? I have seen stu- 
dents go through the high school and 
college and never spend fifteen minutes 
in studying at the top of their ability. 
Any action below the top of your ability 
is not educating you as it ought. When 
Napoleon was a little boy at the military 
school he tackled a problem that no stu- 
dent or professor had ever worked out. 
He studied for seventy-two hours, and 
came out with it answered. That was 
not a wise thing to do, but the kind of 
energy, the concentration of mind, which 
that indicates shows what swept Europe 
with the armies of France and changed 
the face of the earth. If Napoleon had 
taken that splendid concentration of en- 
ergy and had spent it for moral and spir- 
itual ideas how he could have trans- 
formed the world! But people will not 
do it. They will even bring their knit- 
ting to a lecture, which, entirely apart 
from the insult that it is to the speaker, 
shows an attitude of mind devoid of con- 
centration. You cannot get education 
in that way. If you are going to use your 
mind, use it with all your heart. Do not 
try to fritter away the nervous energy 
by a weak form of nervous prostration. 
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If life is to bring its rewards in culture, 
in education, we must master the art of 
concentration. 

There is another secret, and that is 
knowing how to turn easily and without 
friction from one kind of work to an- 
other. Teachers find Monday the day of 
poorest recitations, because there has 
been a Saturday, to say nothing of Sun- 
day, between. In almost every univer- 
sity in this country the first three weeks 
of the fall and the last two weeks of 
spring are practically useless. We ex- 
amine the students just at the end on 
what they have gone over (which in it- 
self is an immoral process), but we can- 
not make these days of good work. 
When they come in the fall students 
say, “I cannot get into the harness.” 
They ought to do that better than at any 
other time of the year, because they have 
had a refreshing vacation and rest. Rest 
ought not to come merely from idleness. 
To need to be idle one must have been 
living immorally. If you have been work- 
ing sanely, it is another kind of action 
that rests you. Yet see how people do. 
If you travel, watch the people at the 
stations. In this country in one year 
enough time is wasted around railroad 
stations to teach all the schools of Amer- 
ica, or carry on almost any other indus- 
try. How much more tired you get when 
you ride in an accommodation train for 
an hour than when you ride in an ex- 
press train for two hours! In the slower 
train you stop at every station, and the 
brain is tired out trying to take each one 
in. You are tired out, as you pass sta- 
tion after station, because you allow your 
nervous energy to be dissipated. There 
is hardly any other such opportunity for 
hard thinking as when traveling. You 
can then solve some of your most diffi- 
cult problems. The secret of work, then, 
is to learn how to concentrate your 
energy and to turn easily and quickly 
from one form of action to another. 
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There is something that comes in to 
hamper our action, and that is dissipa- 
tion. Do not think I mean by this getting 
drunk or eating too much. The most 
subtle forms of dissipation are those 
of mind and heart and spirit. You can 
dissipate in any part of your life, for dis- 
sipation means spending your capital 
stock. You ought to spend your income, 
give it away, but if you spend your capi- 
tal stock you are wasting your life. So 
dissipation in physical life consists in all 
sorts of physical habits that hinder you 
physically. So is it in the mental world. 
One of the most dangerous forms of men- 
tal dissipation is reading newspapers. I 
believe in newspapers with all my heart; 
they are text-books for knowing what the 
world is doing; but it is a very good news- 
paper that is worth more than fifteen 
minutes of anybody’s time. There is a 
time when I would take opium to relieve 
nervous strain, and there are times when 
to spend two hours on a newspaper would 
be advisable. I have been wondering 
whether the loss of power to think logic- 
ally, especially in political matters, in 
America, may not be due in part to the 
multiplicity of cheap literature and great 
newspapers and the dissipation of intel- 
lect that comes from making this a staple 
article. 

The second danger in our intellectual 
life to-day is the reading of magazines. 
You must be amazed with the shocking 
increase of cheap magazines, as you have 
looked at their pictures and articles, the 
vulgarity, the insipidity. I was told by 
the editor of one of the great magazines 
that it was of no use giving the people 
of America articles with seriousness in 
them after the first of April or before the 
first of October. If that is true, it is a 
terrible comment on the way we have 
been using our intellectual capital. 

Third among the forms of intellectual 
dissipation is the lecture habit. I do not 
mean merely those who have got to talk- 
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ing so much they cannot stop, but those 
who are in the habit of listening, taking 
in somebody else’s thought instead of 
thinking out their own. Unless you give 
at least two hours of thinking to every 
hour of lecturing you are dissipating. 
If you make the lecture an inspiration, 
you must give at least twice as much 
time to thinking it over as you do to 
hearing it. Thinking is almost a lost art 
in our country. It is the hardest work 
you have to do. Sit down and try it 
sometime just for the novelty, and you 
will find how hard it is. 

This only means that you can dissipate 
in the greatest and best things on earth, 
—in beautiful music, in painting, in the 
beauties of the natural world. If you 
simply allow yourself to indulge your sen- 
sations, you are lowering the character 
of life. James says in his “ Psychology ” 
that when you listen to beautiful music 
your emotions are stirred, and you should 
go home and do something, if it is only 
to speak kindly to your aunt; do some- 
thing to express that stimulus or it fer- 
ments and you are worse than before. 
You come here to Chautauqua; you are 
profoundly stirred. If you go home and 
do not live any more beautiful life than 
before, it has done you harm. It is signifi- 
cant only when it is expressed in action. 
Anything that is most beautiful may be 
an avenue of dissipation. I have known 
people to dissipate in going to church. 

People who put off the Sunday teach- 
ing as they do their Sunday coat are de- 
bauched by it. It is only when it is ex- 
pressed in the week’s living that it is a 
help. Dissipation, then, can come in any 
aspect of life. There is no fragment of 
your character that may not be an ave- 
nue for dissipation. 

Do you see how significant the margin 
is? Do you realize how important it is to 
use that margin for the purposes of life? 
Let some part of your margin be spent 
in hard, consecutive work. If you have 
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only fifteen minutes it is more precious 
to you than to the man who has three 
hours’ margin. Sit at the feet of the mas- 
ters. Go to the fountain-springs. Read 
books above your level. Study the prob- 
lem that makes you bring all your intel- 
lectual energies into use. And let it be 
so from day to day. Of course some of 
your reading ought to be browsing. You 
go into the library and simply look at the 
backs of books, read the title-pages, dip 
in here and there. It is like a summer 
picnic. But for a picnic to really mean 
anything it must not be before you have 
done anything worth while. There must 
be hard, daily, consecutive thinking. 

If the margin is to be converted into 
character, power, some part must be 
spent in habitual response to the beauty 
in nature and art. People think it is 
beautiful in Italy and Greece, and other 
people go abroad and come back full of 
the praises of Italian skies and Scottish 
lakes and Swiss mountains. But nature 
is beautiful in every phase of her life: 
in the calm repose of the New England 
valleys and in the sweep of the moun- 
tains; beautiful in the prairies, and even 
in the brown western slopes; beautiful in 
the California redwood forests and the 
valleys of poppies. There is no phase of 
nature that is not beautiful. We need to 
open our eyes to the miracle of the day. 
And all this great, calm, sweet, beautiful 
world is to lift us to peace and give us 
serenity of heart. And art does the same 
thing for us. Beauty is to lift us to the 
mountain heights of serene vision, giving 
us harmony of spirit and earnestness and 
harmony of life. Emerson has said: 


“Teach me your mood, O patient stars, 
That nightly climb the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no Stains, no scars, 
No trace of age, nor fear to die.” 


That peace, that serenity of inner life, 
will come with habitual contact with na- 
ture and with art, in a reverent spirit. 
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And let some part of your margin be 
given to friendship. Society tends to dis- 
sipate friendship, so it has not unity. 
Ideal society is limited to two. Witha 
larger group the range of subjects is 
more limited. There is a growth of spirit, 
a deepening of life, that comes only from 
that face-to-face, heart-to-heart, life-to- 
life contact with one other friend who 
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can help you struggle with the problem 
of life. 

The margin is your chance to live, to 
modify your character, to transform the 
quality of your life; and your use of the 
margin is the test of your character and 
spirit, and the basis on which education 
and culture must rest.—/rom the Chau- 
taugua Assembly Herald. 
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EDEN TATEM. 


if; 
Paris and London. 


“Paris,” writes Zangwill, “is the me- 
tropolis of ideas.” It was at night that I 
had my first glimpse of Paris. We went 
for a drive to the Place de la Concorde, 
where the Egyptian obelisk marks the 
spot upon which the awful guillotine 
‘when Paris’ streets ran blood” was 
erected. From there we rode along the 
famous boulevard, the Champs Elysées, 
to where looms the marvelous Arch of 
Triumph begun by Napoleon. Every- 
where a myriad of lights, carriages with 
beautiful women brilliantly gowned, mu- 
sic from the gardens, life, joyous life, — 
all this is Paris. The French is the 
most artistic of any nation. Paris itself 
is beautiful. No public building can be 
erected before its plan is subjected to a 
committee that judges whether it meets 
certain esthetic requirements, and is in 
harmony with the architecture in that 
portion of the city where it is to be built. 
Thousands of francs are paid out yearly 
by the government for art and educa- 
tion. At the Sorbonne the tuition is free, 
as is that of the Conservatoire, which 
prepares students for the Opéra Com- 
ique and the Coméddie Frangaise. The 
French technique in all art, whether 


acting, painting, or music, is most accu- 
rate and scientific. Careful attention is 
paid to the minutest detail, while at the 
same time the unity and harmony of the 
whole are carefully preserved. Their art 
at times may seem somewhat mechanical 
and lacking in spontaneity, but it is 
never crude, never unintelligent. Every- 
where you feel the sway of the intellect, 
and nowhere more than in their superb 
technique. Take their painting for ex- 
ample; the subject, the thing itself, is it 
worth the doing? one may ask himself. 
But the way in which it is done leaves 
nothing to cavil at; it is masterly. In 
science, as well as in art, the French are 
foremost among the nations of the 
world. 

The stranger always receives the im- 
pression that in this city everybody is 
happy, everybody gay, from the bourgeois 
exchanging confidences with his neigh- 
bor over his crust of bread and bottle of 
wine, served at a little round table under 
the friendly awning of some café, to the 
dame of fashion in Worth’s latest crea- 
tion who rolls by in her carriage. The 
brilliant scene the streets present about 
midnight, when the pavements outside 
the cafés are crowded with faultlessly 
gowned women and well-groomed men 
sitting at the small tables, laughing gaily 
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as they sip wine and chocolate, is not 
soon forgotten. The joy of living, of 
living life up to the hilt, with no thought 
of the morrow, —all this the stranger 
feels as he walks through the brilliant 
streets and mingles with the palpitating 
life and joy. In driving a sharp bargain 
the Frenchman regards the American as 
his rightful prey. The shrewd Yankee 
falling in with the keen Parisian often 
plays the role of the Wall-Street lamb 
shorn of its fleece. 

Time permits me to take you for only 
a peep into the Louvre. Probably no 
one art collection has the magnificent can- 
vases of this gallery, famous throughout 
Europe. It is an illustration of Napo- 
leon’s colossal “grab.’’ At the top of 
the marble staircase, on the prow of a 
vessel, is poised “ The Winged Victory ” 
of Samothrace. Its ruffled wings, its 
wind-swept garments, seem to cleave the 
air in its triumphant rush onward. In 
a room reserved for her alone, against a 
background of terra-cotta, stands the 
great Venus de Milo. Entering the Salon 
Carré, you find yourself in the presence 
of Titian’s “ Man with a Glove” and 
his famous “ Entombment’’; Raphael’s 
gentle Madonna, “ La Belle Jardiniére ” ; 
Murillo’s ‘Immaculate Conception,” 
with its symphonies of golden browns 
and the sweet girl-face of its Madonna; 
Correggio’s “St. Catherine,” a picture 
of rare loveliness in its tender grace; 
Giorgione’s brilliant coloring in a Vene- 
tian pastoral scene; and Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “ Mona Lisa.’”’ Come into the 
gallery when you will, you will always 
see a group of people standing spell- 
bound before this picture. The haunting 
mystery of that face, the baffling fasci- 
nation of those eyes, that mock and in- 
vite, the delicate shadow resting on the 
temples, the little smile at the corner of 
the lips, stir one curiously. 

Of course we visited the famous cem- 
etery, Pere Lachaise, and dropped some 
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flowers on the graves of those lovers, 
Abélard and Héloise,—their story that 
of a man’s selfishness and of a woman’s 
devotion. I plucked a geranium-leaf 
from the tomb of Chopin, and wondered 
if he had found George Sand again, or 
some congenial soul destined there to 
make him happy enough to forget the 
Hades which that other here had caused 
him to suffer. 

Every lover of Victor Hugo feels an 
intense interest in the great cathedral, 
Notre Dame, with its leering gargoyles. 
From one of its massive towers one 
seems to see the fearful Quasimodo, 
gnashing his teeth in his rage, about to 
hurl to a frightful death the base, in- 
triguing priest, who, convulsed with ter- 
ror, utters inarticulate prayers and im- 
precations ere he is dashed to pieces be- 
low. I can only mention the Concierge- 
rie, where Marie Antoinette was impris- 
oned. We passed through the tiny door 
cut in the wall that she who had said, 
“The people may break my heart, but 
they can never make me bow my head,” 
should be forced to bend that same 
proud head in passing into her cell. In 
this dungeon, too, Robespierre spent his 
last night. 

That gorgeous day I passed at Ver- 
sailles! This famous palace was be- 
gun by Louis XIII., completed by the 
great Louis XIV.—a place associated 
with the life of the French court when 
Madame de Maintenon ruled France, and 
later when the half of Europe was at the 
mercy of the caprice of a low-born 
woman, Du Barry; where poor hapless 
Marie Antoinette looked down into the 
courtyard upon the howling mob that 
shrieked for her head, and with her pup- 
pet husband by her side, promised to 
give up her residence there and to re- 
turn to Paris. To Paris !—it proved to 
be to the guillotine. 

In the Great Trianon Louis XIV. 
spent his last days with Madame de 
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Maintenon. A wonderful woman she 
must have been to have held for so 
many years the fickle affections of this 
powerful monarch, and finally to have 
prevailed upon the brilliant, unscrupu- 
lous old roué to marry her. In imagi- 
nation one re-lives those days ; the stately 
rooms swarm with court dandies, gallant 
cavaliers, clad in their suits of rich satin, 
with, lace ruffles at the wrist, their high- 
heeled shoes with diamond buckles, 
their clanking swords, their jewelled 
snuff-boxes; the rustle of silken petti- 
coats, the delicate perfume of laces, the 
flutter of fans, mingled with the light 
laughter of women, the intoxicating 
gaiety of the court of that day. 

The Little Trianon, with its adjacent 
hamlet, mill, and dairy, was built by 
Louis XV. for Madame du Barry. But 
their picturesque beauty is not associ- 
ated with the Parisian milliner who be- 
came the mistress of a king, but with 
the sweet young queen who, with her 
ladies-in-waiting, clad in simple white 
muslin and broad-brimmed hats, wan- 
dered through the grove and sat beneath 
the shade of the great trees. How Marie 
Antoinette loved the Little Trianon! 
Here were spent her happiest hours, 
playing at dairy-maid, trying to forget 
the responsibilities of a throne over 
which the guillotine was to cast its awful 
shadow. 

The French people I like ex masse. 
They are brilliant, polished, courteous, 
and if heartless, good-natured. The 
frankness, the brusque sincerity, at times 
bordering upon brutality, of the Anglo- 
Saxon are foreign to the Latin. His 
emotions are subtle, but not deep; his 
allegiance is that of the lips, not of the 
heart; he may be deficient in morals, 
but he is irreproachable in manners; he 
would rather break all of the Ten Com- 
mandments than to violate one article 
in the code of good breeding; he scin- 
tillates, but he does not give forth a 
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steady light; he dazzles, but he does 
not inspire confidence. Paris is the most 
fascinating of cities. And yet, after a 
while, its unceasing brilliancy jars upon 
one. The intellect and the artistic sen- 
sibilities are satisfied here as in no other 
city. The soul? Oh, the soul enters not 
at all into the Parisians’ scheme of ex- 
istence. You feel the lack of the spirit- 
ual in their art, their literature, their life. 
One grows weary of the perpetual whirl 
and glitter, of the reckless gaiety. ‘“Amer- 
ica,” said a famous Frenchman, compar- 
ing the relative position of the French 
woman with the American woman, 
“America is the Paradise of women. 
The American woman is a queen; the 
American man her most loyal subject. 
Were I to live again, and could I choose 
my sex and country, I would cry aloud 
from the tops of the houses, ‘Dear Al- 
mighty, make me an American woman.’ ” 

A gigantic city is London. Every 
square inch seems to throb with life. Its 
atmosphere is not tense and electric, like 
that of New York, where everybody is 
flurried and hurried. If they move less 
quickly than we, every movement counts 
— a movement of power which is steady, 
unswerving. Nervous energy is con- 
served and directed here, not wasted as 
with us. All spasmodic action is absent. 
You feel that this ceaseless traffic, this 
endless surging of human life, moves on 
methodically, without a break. It appalls. 

Westminster Abbey is the Mecca 
eagerly sought by the visitor. Founded 
by Edward the Confessor, it was entirely 
rebuilt by Henry III. and Edward I. As 
one looks up at the spacious ceiling, half 
veiled in a misty light, and then upon the 
“tombs of the great,” the lofty atmos- 
phere of the place fills him with an awe 
which deepens as he enters the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor and gazes at 
the famous shrine, with the niches in its 
sides where, hundreds of years ago, rich 
and poor alike used to kneel, as at the 
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altar of some saint. Here is the corona- 
tion-chair, with the Scone stone brought 
by Edward I. from Scotland, where 
every monarch since has been crowned. 
Near it is the shield and spear which 
Edward III. carried in the great battle 
of Cressy. Henry V., Shakespeare’s 
“ Prince Hal,” is buried here, and the ill- 
fated Richard II. The Chapel of Henry 
VIL., with its famous wood-carving, con- 
tains his monument, made by Torrigiano, 
the Italian sculptor, who in a fit of anger 
broke Michelangelo’s nose. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, lies near her great rival, Eliza- 
beth. In the words of Irving, “ Here we 
are surrounded by the congregated bones 
of the greatness of past times.” 

We linger in the Poets’ Corner. Stand- 
ing by the tomb of that king of story- 
tellers, Chaucer, we join the goodly com- 
pany at the Tabard Inn and set out on 
the pilgrimage to Canterbury. We hear 
the badinage between the genial host and 
the Wife of Bath. Where is her equal 
in good-natured cynicism and shrewd 
humor, unless it be the doughty Falstaff. 

From his niche Ben Jonson looks down 
upon us. Listen! In the hush of the 
Abbey we seem to hear “ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes.” O “rare Ben Jon- 
son”! At his right is Milton, austere, 
alone, as becomes the man who re- 
created earth, peopled heaven, and gave 
to theology an admirable Satan of heroic 
proportions! The author of ‘“ Paradise 
Lost,” however, had his foible. He would 
not permit his daughters to learn the for- 
eign languages. “ One tongue,” he said, 
“is enough for any woman.” 

At our feet is a slab dedicated to that 
great poet of optimism, Robert Browning. 
What splendid courage, vigor, and hope 
ring their clarion note through all his 
poetry ! 

“ God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with His World.” 

Around the corner we find the gentle 
and courteous “ Spectator,” who brought 
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learning out of the closet into the coffee- 
house. We look for Dick Steele, remem- 
bered by all women for the charming trib- 
ute that he paid to one, “‘ To love her is 
a liberal education.” 

Here is the man who bequeathed to us 
“Vanity Fair,” of which Thackeray him- 
self exclaimed, throwing down his pen 
in a moment of enthusiasm for his own 
work, “ This is a stroke of genius!” 

Near his great contemporary we find 
the name of that man whose facile pen 
has added so much to the merriment 
and loving-kindness of the world, Charles 
Dickens. ‘“ Though I quarrel a thousand 
times with Dickens’s art,” writes Thack- 
eray, ‘I delight and wonder at his gen- 
ius.” 

Our own Longfellow and Lowell are 
honored by a memorial in this famous 
dwelling of the “ glorious dead.” 

The vast interior of St. Paul has a si- 
lent majesty despite the egregiously bad 
taste displayed in some of its monuments. 
The English as a nation are impressive, 
but not artistic. I could scarcely forbear 
a grim smile as I stood opposite a statue 
of my beloved Dr. Johnson, scantily 
draped in a pseudo-Roman toga. I ex- 
pected momentarily to see the Great 
Cham suddenly bolt off the pedestal, and 
to hear him say explosively, ‘‘ No, sir; it 
was stark insensibility, sir!” 

The National Gallery is very fine, al- 
though it hardly compares with the 
Louvre. There are some excellent ex- 
amples of Raphael, a famous Madonna 
of Perugino, a great work by Holbein. 
Velasquez is better represented here 
than anywhere outside of Spain. I en- 
joyed thoroughly Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
portrait of Dr. Johnson, Gainsborough’s 
“ Village Clerk” and his portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, and “The Corn Field ” by Con- 
stable, that great painter of English 
landscape. “The Fighting Téméraire 
Tugged to Her Last Resting-place,” by 
Turner, is a picture full of poetry and 
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sentiment. The valiant old Téméraire, 
that had figured in the last great naval 
battle under Nelson, is being tugged to 
the shore, where she is to be broken 
into pieces. Behind the shrieking tug, 
in the dim light of parting day, her 
masts and sails glimmering ghost-like, 
she moves ever majestic, invincible, 
even in her last moment, over the water, 
dyed blood red by the setting sun. It is 
symbolical of the end of a grand career, 
a great life that is about to pass out 
alone into the unknown. There is a 
charm about those faces, half earth, half 
heaven, of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damozel”’ 
and ‘‘ Beata Beatrix,” and his coloring is 
often beautiful. There is a tenderness 
and delicacy in Burne-Jones’s “King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” beyond 
that attained by the other Pre-Raphael- 
ites. The marvelous finish of detail in 
this picture, the worship and humility in 
the upraised face of the king, the shrink- 
ing wonder in the eyes of the beggar 
maid, — one could study his effects for 
hours. 

I cannot pause to tell you of the 
Tower of London, or of the British Mu- 
seum, with its Elgin marbles, its famous 
manuscripts and autographs. Go, and 
see these for yourself. Very little of 
the Dickens quarter remains. The Old 
Bailey has been torn down. I saw, how- 
ever, the “Old Curiosity Shop,” which 
time has treated very kindly, and to 
which no restoration has been made. 

The average Englishman has about as 
much idea of America as an intelligent 
Hottentot. He travels on the Continent, 
but rarely in America, which he re- 
gards as a country that pants and per- 
spires for the almighty dollar, and whose 
aristocracy consists of millionaires who 
have made their money in superfine oil 
and refined sausages. He is not snob- 
bish, however — not those I met. He is 
hospitable, genial, well poised, and 
naively curious about the American. 
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The English women are _ intellectual 
rather than intelligent, have faultless 
complexions, beautiful hair, impossible 
figures atrociously gowned. “Ze Eng- 
leesh,” said a French tailor to me in 
London, “ze Engleesh, zey would imi- 
tate us, ze French. Mon Dieu! Zey can- 
not, zey lack l’esprit, ze artiste. Ze Eng- 
leesh women, zey have ze figure of ze 
broomstick.” With the English Bobbies, 
those members of the finest, I fell in 
love, individually and collectively. They 
are omniscient. They preserve a suave 
dignity and a smooth temper, even when 
besieged by a Cook’s tourist party. 
They are a reincarnation of the Sphinx 
in blue coats with brass buttons, and a 
helmet. If at any time their knowledge 
should fail them their imagination would 
rise superior to the question asked, and 
they would invent the answer in their 
judgment most likely to appeal to the 
ingenuous American. The Bus driver, 
too, feels a deep interest in the American 
girl. He approves of her thirst for 
knowledge, of the “Hinglish” and 
‘“‘Hengland,” while he deplores her co- 
lossal ignorance. ‘‘ That, lady,” said a 
ruminating driver of a rubicund counte- 
nance to me one day, as he pointed out 
various places of interest, “that, Miss, 
is a statoo of Shakespeare. ’E wrote 
plays. Great man, ’e was.” After a 
pause, condescendingly, “’E’s dead.” 
Imagine a city of colleges, some 
twenty-six in all, huge massive piles of 
gray stone, with spiral columns, peaks, 
domes, oriel windows, all against a back- 
ground of rich foliage, on the bank of a 
beautiful stream, the Cherwell, — and 
you have Oxford. A name to conjure 
with! We had rooms just off High Street, 
where the visitor beholds the finest 
sweep of street architecture which there 
is in all Europe. Antwerp may have 
quainter places, Paris grander, Holland 
more picturesque, but for stately beauty 
that same broad curve of colleges, with 
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their spires and domes, dark gray lines, 
the bright green of the turfed quad- 
rangles, seen through the massive gate- 
ways, is absolutely without parallel. 
Sometimes I would take my Chaucer 
and stroll out through the cloisters and 
the garden of Magdalen College into a 
beautiful walk with a line of trees on 
either side, by the Cherwell, where the 
great Addison used to walk. I felt a 
deep interest in Pembroke, Dr. John- 
son’s college. There I saw the desk 
where this erratic, big-hearted bear 
wrote his dictionary; the teapot out of 
which he used to drink tea, while he 
knocked Goldsmith down with the “ butt 
of his argument,” snubbed inquiring 
“ Bozzy,” reprimanded Garrick, chatted 
with the gentle Reynolds, praised the 
great Burke, made himself the tyrant 
and idol of them all. “If Dr. Johnson,” 
said Goldsmith ruefully, after an argu- 
ment in which he had been engulfed by 
an avalanche of large words, for which 
the old doctor was famous, ‘if Dr. John- 
son were to write a fable about little 
fishes he would make the little fishes 
talk like whales.” University College 
contains the mausoleum of Shelley, 
whom it delights to honor dead, though 
living it expelled him on the charge of 
atheism. This expulsion caused much 
indignation among the students, with 
whom he was immensely popular. One 
hot-headed youth presented himself be- 
fore the don. ‘Sir,’ said the irate 
youngster, ‘“‘if Shelley is an atheist I 
am an atheist.” “No, sir,” said the 
imperturbable don, ‘‘no, sir; you are 
only a fool.” 

Here is the Sheldonian Theatre, where 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was given a de- 
gree, and where the Oxford students 
called down from the gallery and asked 
him if he came in the wonderful “ One 
Hoss Shay,” and afterwards escorted 
him back to the hotel to the tune of 
“ Ho(l)me(s), Sweet Ho(l)me(s).” Near- 
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by is the Bodleian Library, with its in- 
valuable manuscripts. I was much inter- 
ested in its memorials of Shelley, among 
the most touching of which was the lit- 
tle book bearing the imprint of his 
thumb, just as it was found clutched in 
his hand when his body was washed on 
shore. One of the choicest curios was a 
letter written on papyrus in the second 
century by an Egyptian boy to his father. 
“It was a nice thing for you to go to 
Alexandria without me,” writes the boy. 
“ Bring me a lyre, I implore you. If you 
do not, I won’t eat, I won’t sleep. There 
now!” 

From Oxford it is but a short journey 
to Stratford-on-Avon, visited by so many 
Americans that it is sometimes called 
the “American Pilgrimage.” I stood 
within the church where Shakespeare 
was married and where he and Anne 
Hathaway lie buried. His birthplace is 
a brown, low-roofed cottage, with lat- 
ticed windows. We entered with awed 
footsteps the tiny room where the great 
man first opened his eyes upon the world 
which was to pay him universal homage. 
The walls were covered with the names 
and initials of visitors. Among these I 
found that of the famous actor Kean 
and of Browning. Cut with a diamond 
on one of the window-panes were the 
names of the two great Scotchmen, Scott 
and Carlyle. Then to Shottery, across 
the fields through which perhaps Shake- 
speare had walked when he went to 
court Anne Hathaway! Upstairs in her 
little cottage, nestling among vines and 
rose-bushes, we were shown the very 
bedstead, with its homespun linen, upon 
which Anne had slept, and the ancient 
carved chest in which she had kept the 
snowy linen, spun by her own hands. 
We looked out of the tiny window upon 
the sweet-scented garden below, where 
pansies and marigolds nodded their 
heads in the sunshine, as perhaps she 
had looked hundreds of years ago, when 
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she watched for the lover whom the 
grateful hearts of two worlds of English- 
speaking people were to claim for their 
own. Downstairs by the huge fireplace 
the ancient settle still stands where she 
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and Shakespeare sat when he came court- 
ing. I leave you here on the settle by 
the fireside. May you, too, some golden 
summer, cross the sea in a joyous search 
after the “ Bluebird Happiness.”’ 


Literature and Life.* 


Dr. RICHARD BuRTON. 


Il. 
Literature as an Amusement. 


THERE are a great many definitions of 
‘‘amusement,” but a fairly good one is 
this: Amusement is what we do because 
we wish to, and not because we are 
obliged to. When we look at literature 
we must recognize this element in it, for 
there is a great amount of literature that 
is written purely for the purposes of en- 
tertainment and amusement. The Puri- 
tan view of life bids one be ashamed of 
pleasure, or at least to take it sadly, and 
New England is well known as the place 
of ingrowing consciences. Even to the 
Puritan at times comes a desire for a 
portable and detachable conscience, that 
he may rid himself of it for the time be- 
ing now and then, and all such feelings 
spring from the abuse of conscience. 
The Puritan conscience, however, is—a 
drawback upon both producers and con- 
sumers of books. 

What do we mean by the term “light 
literature” — that it is not to be taken 
seriously, because it is both easy and 
agreeable? This cannot be so, because 
the best biography of any great writer, 
considered versus his work in fiction, is 
less inspiring than his own creative 
work. It is strange that we can never 
quite shake off the idea of a certain sin 
in enjoying one’s self. 

We must of course employ discretion 
in the use of light literature. But what a 


mistake to set it all aside, to lose the 
trick of having fun! Literature, in com- 
mon with all the other arts, should make 
an appeal primarily to joy. Pleasure 
and profit should be more closely asso- 
ciated in the mind of man, though the 
general idea is that they are quite an- 
tagonistic. The truth is that the one is 
only possible through the other. Liter- 
ature in pleasing gives most good. It is 
necessary to insist upon the pleasure be- 
ing present, but our definition of pleas- 
ure must be made with care and always 
on the ascending scale. Here is where 
a high ideal of life in general is of incal- 
culable value. 

Stevenson says, ‘May I be faithful 
in my task of happiness.” And my wish 
is to radiate cheer till it is as contagious 
as diphtheria. I have often sat down 
and deliberately laughed myself into a 
good humor. 

It is profoundly true that pleasure, in 
a broad sense, is the cause of man’s ac- 
tivity in life. First of all he says, ‘‘ You 
must give me a Aeaven beyond the years 
of toil on earth.” Man simply refuses to 
see completeness in the lack-joy of 
earth-life. 

Literature, then, has an inherent right 
to be light, a legitimate use when the 
tired man longs to get away from brain 
fag. If literature did no more than this 
it would confer a mighty blessing on 
humanity. By the simple means of rec- 
reation we are re-created in body, mind, 


* Brief outline of a lecture delivered before the students of Emerson College of Oratory. 
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and spirit, fitted for work with the tend- 
ency to song in our hearts — books in- 
doors when we may not turn to sports 
without. 

Again, literature can recall our child- 
hood. The poet is he who retains his 
child-heart more than any other man. 
The child sees in images, and the im- 
agery of poetry recalls the sights and 
sounds of the dead past. It seems to me 
as if we had a right to be sentimental 
over our old selves. Read “ My Slain.” 
Striving to keep the heart young is the 
most reputable thing a man may do. 
Read many books for the sake of the 
childlike feeling. How may people get 
together on any plane so well as fun? 
Grief is lonely. Fun seeks company, for 
associates are necessary to its being. 

The literature of amusement has the 
power to make all countries as one. At 
the time when Rudyard Kipling was so 
ill with pneumonia a few years ago in 
New York City the Kaiser Wilhelm 
cabled his sympathy in words to this 
effect: “ Our great common race stands 
at your bedside in hope.” The people 
of the earth are in truth a great “com- 
mon race,” but it takes a great man of 
letters to thrill us to that fact. Lowell’s 
“Democracy” did much, antithetical 
as it may seem, to win the respect of 
British aristocracy, helping to bring 
about the good feeling between England 
and America which now we bank upon. 
In Westminster Abbey we find a tribute 
to Longfellow. It should be our pride 
that America has produced great men 
whose words so warmed the common 
bond of humanity that the barrier of the 
sea was as nothing. 

We all like books that make us laugh. 
Society says that it is ill-bred to make a 
noise when amused. This is a wrong 
idea. There is a good all-over laugh, 
and there is the coarse laugh, of course. 
It is possible to choose the sources of 
our mirth, however, and as Christopher 
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North says, ‘‘ When the fumes of Scotch 
reach us through the tertium quid of 
literature they are quite safe.” 

Read Charles Lamb, who proves to us 
that all true humor is inextricably inter- 
woven with pathos. See for instance his 
“Mrs. Brattle on Whist.” It contains a 
lesson on human charity, showing the 
great difference made by the mere point 
of view. Mrs. Brattle thinks whist one 
of the most serious businesses of life, 
and cannot understand the young author 
who looks upon the game as a light 
amusement. So we have the contrast of 
the writer who relaxes over whist and 
the determined whist-player who occa- 
sionally relaxes over a book. 

Literature of amusement, then, conveys 
illusion in its highest sense, giving us a 
very subtle, but high and exquisite form 
of pleasure. It casts a glamour over life, 
raises us above the commonplace, gives 
us a sense of dream, of magic. 

Each great writer has had his own 
peculiar power of illusion, stimulating 
love of the same element in his readers. 
To Homer belongs the illusion of the 
long white robe, the wander-lust, the 
open road, the open sea, the wonder of 
what lies beyond and the home-coming. 
Dante gives us the romance of the un- 
derworld, sweeps of dramatic contrasts, 
love and pity, and the tremendous out- 
lines of Fate. The glamour of Shake- 
speare gives us the abundance of young 
life, and independence of time and place. 
Goethe sings of young love, loss, and 
classic beauty. Zola deals with masses, 
and no other great writer has so posi- 
tively this quality. Victor Hugo speaks 
always of fraternity, the interplay of 
human activities, the human touch and 
tragedy. Scott gives us country and 
chivalry ; Byron, bygone dreams; Haw- 
thorne, soul dramas of past and present. 
Du Maurier paints Trilby in the mood 
of comradeship, a_ better chum than 
lover, illusion of the might-have-been in 
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a Bohemian setting. Lamb sends us 
dream children, lost ones, and whole- 
some tears. 

Blessed be illusion! If you choose to 
call it amusement, well and good; it is 
nevertheless a high function. Is it ig- 
noble to dream of a society where pleas- 
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ure shall be universal, when mankind 
shall have come forth out of struggle 
into joy? Literature has a duty in relation 
to life and truth in so far as it preaches 
the doctrine of the holiness and morality 
of joy. 


Hews. 


College 


A Hew Course in Pbilosopby. 

A second announcement which the 
new catalogue held, and one which 
brought rejoicing to those who know 
him and his work, was the fact that Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs would be added 
to the regular teaching staff of the Col- 
lege the following year. The wells of in- 
formation which the man possesses, and 
the sources of inspiration which he rep- 
resents, promise much to the students 
who are to have the privilege of study- 
ing under his guidance. 

Professor Griggs’s course will be the 
study of the most important educational 
and ethical problems in the development 
of human beings, through the material 
furnished by autobiography. The enor- 
mous increase in such material in recent 
times is a sufficient proof of the deepen- 
ing interest in the direct study of per- 
sonal life. Whatever the limitations in 
his view of himself, the man who lives the 
life is best fitted to give us the record 
that will reveal its meaning. And even 
the veil of sentimentality or boastfulness 
that is sometimes present is itself a key 
to the character behind. The journal 
or diary giving the color and impres- 
sions of the passing moment can correct 
the errors in the autobiography written 
in mature years, while the larger per- 
spective of the latter can tone down the 
exaggerated lights and shadows in the 
record of changing moods and experi- 
ences. Furthermore, by choosing men 


and women of different types and ranges 
of experiences the larger problems of life 
may be separated from the elements that 
are unessential, and the significant laws 
in the growth of character may be seen. 
Thus autobiography, next to direct living 
and observation of others, is perhaps 
our best avenue for the study and appre- 
ciation of personal life, and for arriving 
at a clear view of the conditions neces- 
sary to fostering the noblest type of char- 
acter. 

Such a study of autobiography is one 
phase of the new movement of science 
which attempts to carry over into the 
study of human beings the same open 
spirit and inductive method marking the 
sciences dealing with nature; but it is 
more than that. Both good teaching and 
good living demand not only an under- 
standing of law, but also an appreciation 
of other persons, which belongs in the 
field of art rather than of science, and 
which is a kind of wisdom able to adjust 
itself to the changing factors in the 
growth of personality. The study of au- 
tobiography should give not only a clear 
grasp of the essential problems of life in 
organic relation, an understanding of a 
number of typical personalities and of 
the laws determining their growth, but 
beyond that it should cultivate a greater 
measure of the insight into our own lives 
and the lives of the children and men 
and women with whom we are associated, 
which is so indispensable to happy and 
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helpful living and teaching. Every sin- 
cere autobiography is a window opened 
into the personal world, and to look earn- 
estly through a number of such windows 
must be to gain a larger appreciation of 
what life means and increase our ability 
to deal with its problems. 

The basis of the work will be the care- 
ful study and discussion of a half-dozen 
selected texts, including the autobiogra- 
phies of John Stuart Mill, Pierre Loti, 
Tolstoi, Goethe, Franklin, and the jour- 
nals of Amiel and Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Besides these each student will be as- 
signed one additional text, and asked to 
report upon it to the class some time 
during the year. Occasional papers will 
be asked for, not only on the problems 
in the texts studied, but upon the same 
problems as they appear in the student’s 
own experience and observation. 

The course should have an especial 
value for parents and teachers, as well 
as helpfulness for all those whose desire 
is to understand more fully the problems 
of living and to meet them better. 

So much for the subject which Mr. 
Griggs will introduce at E.C.O. An in- 
teresting glimpse of the personality of 
the man himself is to be found in the 
following brief account of his success in 
the lecture field : 


Edward Howard Griggs was born in Min- 
nesota in 1868. He was graduated from the 
University of Indiana, and later became the 
professor of literature there. He joined the 
faculty of the Leland Stanford University in 
California at the inception of that institu- 
tion, and remained with it until 1901, when 
he went abroad for study and recreation. He 
was at first at the head of the Department 
of Ethics in the California University, and 
later at the head of the Department of Eth- 
ics and Education. While still in the college 
work he commenced lecturing on literary and 
ethical topics, and gradually his work in this 
field grew so large and important that he de- 
termined to turn aside for a while from his 
academic career and devote himself exclu- 
sively to the more public work of lecturing. 
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The wisdom of this choice is evidenced by 
his success on the platform. After a two 
years’ engagement at Martha’s Vineyard In- 
stitute, the oldest summer school in the 
United States, the president of that institu- 
tion speaks of him as the “ prince of teach- 
ers.” Professor Griggs recently closed a 
series of ten Saturday morning lectures in 
Tremont Temple, Boston. When he began 
one could easily find a seat. But the audi- 
ences increased steadily until the expectant 
hearers blocked the sidewalks in front of the 
Temple, filling the large auditorium, the 
climax being reached at the last lecture, 
when over 3,000 were admitted and 500 
turned away. It was ascertained that one- 
fourth of the audience came from places 
over ten miles distant. This is no ordinary 
event, even for lecture-loving Boston. “It is 
a long time,” said a writer, “since Boston 
has seen any such attitude of discipleship on 
the part of its best people toward a teacher 
as it is now witnessing.” Zzon’s Herald de- 
clared that the paid attendance at these lec- 
tures was unprecedented, and that Mr. 
Griggs has a “drawing power” as a lecturer 
never before seen in Boston, and predicted 
for him“ a brilliant and remarkable career.” 

Mr. Griggs’s success in Boston has been 
paralleledin New York and Brooklyn. “ Cer- 
tainly,” says the Brooklyn Eagle,“no one 
has ever lectured in Brooklyn on literary and 
humanitarian topics whose speech is more 
illuminative, and perhaps no one has ever 
spoken under the Institute auspices whose 
influence is so uplifting.” The Brooklyn 
Citizen : “ Last evening it would have been 
impossible to crowd many more people 
within the doors of the hall when he spoke. 
He held his audience in close attention from 
the beginning of his address, and there were 
times when the very air seemed tense with 
close sympathy between speaker and hear- 
ersin 

In estimating the influence of this lecturer 
something must be set down to the effect of 
personal appearance and manner. There is 
a youthful form with a pose evidently natural 
and temperamental, half that of an zsthete 
and half like a medizval saint; its outline 
would serve admirably for a figure in an 
ecclesiastical window. Of this attitude no 
hearer would be quite oblivious. Associated 
with it is a voice that is almost affected, 
almost pious in its pleading intonation, 
yet not altogether either of these, for it is 
a voice of remarkable carrying power, ten- 
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der and refined. With the voice go gestures, 
graceful, sinuous at times, never forceful 
or struck out from the shoulder, but free, 
spontaneous, and quite in harmony with the 
voice and style of the speaker. By this per- 
sonal manner, whether one be attracted or 
atfirst repelled, an atmosphere of expec- 
tancy is developed, and one becomes inter- 
ested to hear what is to be said. 

Of things to say there is no lack. The 
speaker’s mind is replete with information, 
which he has thoroughly appropriated and 
is able to impart with rare facility. Here, 
probably, we touch one vital element of his 
fascinating power, for something akin to fas- 
cination there certainly is. From the initial 
sentence to the close there is not a ripple of 
hesitation in the stream of speech; it is 
the easy and natural outflow of a mind 
thoroughly at home in the facts and thoughts 
to be shared. 


The Benefit Recital. 


The recital by members of the Faculty 
for the benefit of the College Magazine 
Fund was held in Chickering Hall on 
the evening of February 26. The mem- 
bers of the different classes had been 
busily selling tickets all the week in the 
contest for the prize banner which had 
been offered by the board as a reward to 
the most industrious, and this, together 
with the general popularity of the artists 
of the occasion, ensured a good house 
and a consequent return financially. 

All this, however, was apart and aside 
from the main interest of the occasion, 
—the enjoyment of the program itself. 
Each number was warmly received, and 
in several instances the speaker, or 
singer, was forced to respond with an en- 
core. Dean Southwick read the ‘“ Dream 
of Clarence” with fine effect, and then 
turned with equal ease to an “‘A BC 
Story ” which convulsed his hearers with 
sympathetic merriment. Mrs. Hicks and 
Mr. Tripp, as Helen and Modus re- 
spectively, heaped up enjoyment to full 
measure in the dainty little comedy 
scenes which they gave. Miss McQues- 
ten added her quaint contribution of 
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New England humor, and responded to 
appreciative applause with a bit of Scotch 
dialect, “‘ Jeannie and Jimmie.”’ Mr. Kid- 
der gave first a rude fisher-folk tale and 
then an impersonation of an Englishman, 
entitled ‘‘ Just a Bit of Nonsense.” Miss 
Noyes, last but by no means least upon 
the program, was inimitable as usual in 
her child impersonations, “ The First 
Day at Kindergarten.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenney added not a 
little to the pleasure of the evening by 
their never-failing music. What would 
reading be without the support and com- 
panionship of her sister art? So Mrs. 
Kenney, in her opening number, wove 
sweet harmonies as a beautiful back- 
ground for all that should follow after, 
and Mr. Kenney caught up the echoes 
before they had quite died away, and 
awoke the air anew. The Handel aria 
only made the people ask for more, and 
for an encore they received that wonder- 
ful bit of tone-painting, “Danny Deever” 
as set to music by Walter Damrosch. 
The Gipsy Songs also were glimpses of 
a life full of color. 

The Magazine Board are profoundly 
grateful to each and every one who did 
so much towards making the benefit a 
success artistically as well as financially. 

The complete program was as fol- 
lows : — 

Piano Solo. Aufschwung, No. 2, Op. 12 


Schumann 
Mrs. William Howland Kenney 
“The Dream of Clarence” Shakespeare 
Henry Lawrence Southwick 
Two Scenes from “ The Hunchback ” 
Sheridan Knowles 
Mrs. Maude Gatchell Hicks and 
Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp 
Aria. “ Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves” 
Handel 
William Howland Kenney 
“The Author’s Reading at Bixby Center” 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Miss Gertrude McQuesten 
“The Three Parsons” Robert Overton 
Charles Winslow Kidder 
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Gipsy Songs, II.,1V.,V.,Op.55 Dvorak 
William Howland Kenney 


Reading Selected 
Miss Edith Coburn Noyes 


The Soutbwick Literary Society. 


The meeting of the Southwick Liter- 
ary held on March 4 took the form of a 
very enjoyable student recital. 

The program was as follows : — 


PART I. 
DRAMATIC RECITAL 
By Miss Jessie Mattatall Stevens, ’03, 


of “The Lane That Had No Turning,” by 
Gilbert Parker. 


Part I. The Return of Madilinette 
Part II. Woman’s Love 
Part Tit. The End of the Lane 
PART II. 
SONGS 


By Mr. Elisha P. Perry. 

(a) “ Love Song” Wagner 
(6) “ Auf Wiedersehen ” Max Bendix 
Miss Stratton, accompanist. 

AN ORIGINAL SKETCH 
By Miss Eva M. Unsell, ’03, 

“Ye Knightly Confessor.” 


Personnel 


Timothy, the hermit, Herbert D. Bard, ’o4 

Marian, Maude Fiske, ’03 

Sir Tristram, a venturesome knight, 
Delbert G. Lean, ’o5 


The Lady Alice, Romaine Billingsley, ’98 


Time: late XIIthcentury. Place: England. 
Scene: the hermit’s cell. 


Miss Stevens did most creditable work 
both in her arrangement of Mr. Parker’s 
novel and in the rendering of it. Her 
descriptive passages were clear-cut and 
well defined, and the more dramatic parts 
were full of feeling and sympathetic 
power. 

“Ye Knightly Confessor,” Miss Un- 
sell’s play, was very clever and amusing, 
a praiseworthy first attempt in the art of 
dramatic writing, and much to be com- 
mended on several points. Of course, in 
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Chickering Hall the performance had to 
be given without setting of any kind, and 
the scene was anything but cell-like. But 
despite this drawback the actors entered 
into the spirit of their parts, and brought 
out the fun of the little comedy in a very 
effective manner. Mr, Bard’s friar was 
broadly humorous, Mr. Lean’s Sir Tris- 
tram a knightly wooer, while the Lady 
Alice of Miss Billingsley and the Maid 
Marian of Miss Fiske were dainty and 
sprightly, each in respective keeping with 
her character. 

The musical numbers on the program 
were contributed by Mr. Perry, of the 
New England Conservatory, who is also 
taking some studies at the College. He 
has a tenor voice of an unusually sweet 
and penetrating quality, and his courtesy 
in contributing to the enjoyment of the 
afternoon was much appreciated by the 
members of the Southwick Literary So- 


ciety. 


The Graduate Plays. 


The course of matinées given by the 
Graduate class has now reached its con- 
clusion, and two of the series have been 
chosen for the Commencement program. 
The Emerson motto is ‘‘ Expression nec- 
essary to Evolution,” and from the first 
to the fourth year the aspiring student 
is taught both through precept and prac- 
tice that we arn by doing. It has re- 
mained for the fourth-year work in “ the- 
atric training ’”’ to prove this principle to 
the uttermost. 

It is very natural that the first three 
years of work should embody much 
theory and deal with analytical processes, 
and it is very needful that this should be 
so, or there would be no foundation for 
the work in the year to come. If the 
work in the first three is faithfully done, 
then the student is ready for the last and 
crowning year, where the tasks are more 
purely synthetical in character, and where 
the greatest demands are made on his 
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original and individual powers. To be 
able to gather up and put to use every 
one of the lines of development in ex- 
pression which have been so carefully 
cultivated in following the “ Steps” and 
“ Perfective Laws” — gesture, visible 
speech, vocal technique, and literary 
analysis, not to mention scene work or 
pantomime — is to synthesize and “ form 
the new whole” out of the “parts” we 
have Separated from the “first whole ” 
and carried through the whole process of 
analyzed relationships. Then only is the 
would-be teacher truly fitted for his task. 
To leave the College at the end of three 
years is like being satisfied with the 
knowledge of the three main periods of 
art only. The fourth year is like the 
fourth period, the realm of the suggest- 
ive and the artistic, not to be attained 
until the laws of the first three are fully 
obeyed. ‘The artistic abilities must be 
kept in the background while working on 
the first three, but when the fourth is 
reached,and then only, are the powers of 
the first three brought into full use. 

Since true dramatic art is the study of 
human life, it affords the broadest scope 
for the exercise of expressional activity. 
It is the most complex and demands the 
deepest cultivation of the sympathies. 
Therefore there are many phases gath- 
ered up under one head along the line of 
work which the graduates have been do- 
ing in the production of their plays. 

It may be of interest to those who are 
unaware of just what this branch of the 
graduate course includes to give a list of 
the plays presented at the Thursday mat- 
inges. A wide variety of subjects have 
been given, equally varied in treatment. 
Sometimes plot and dialogue were en- 
tirely original, and sometimes a book or 
a short story furnished the material for 
dramatization. But whether dramatized 
or original, the work was equally credit- 
able, for dramatization deals with the 
art of construction, no small art in itself. 
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The plays in the order of their per- 
formance were : — 


“The Election Returns,” dramatized by 
Thelma MacClellan. 

“A Friend in Need,” dramatized by Lena 
M. Dickinson. 

“The Copper Princess,” dramatized by Lou- 
ise M. Steele. 

“A Great Man,” dramatized by Jessie M. 
Stevens. 

“A Parting and a Meeting,” dramatized by 
Alice J. Whitcomb. 

“Cupid Professorial,” written by George R. 
Laird. 

“ Ruth,” written by Edith G. Pecker. 

“A Trick of the Trade,” dramatized by 
Arnilla B. Matthews. 

“ Japonica,” a pantomime, arranged by Anna 
R. Tedmon. 

“Ye Knightly Confessor,” written by Eva M. 
Unsell. 

“Mrs. Tree,” dramatized by Grace A. Dunn. 

“The Cobweb,” written by Malvena M. 
Harrison. 

“Two and ——,” written by E. M. Latham. 

“ Wanted — A Chaperone,” dramatized by 
Sophie Hemberson. 

“ An Invasion of an Adamless Eden,” dram- 
atized by Exerene Flood. 

“The Mayor of Switchburg,” dramatized by 
Ethel C. Wheeler. 

“The Dream of Dagon,” written by Maude 
E. Fiske. 

“The Eternal Mystery,” written by Helena 
M. Richardson. 


By this list it will be seen that the 
course has yielded eleven dramatizations 
and seven original plays. Out of this 
number four might be classed as emotive, 
two as society plays, five as tragedy, six 
as comedy, and one as a picturesque fan- 
tasie. The casts have contained any- 
where from two to twenty in number and 
have afforded splendid opportunities for 
drill work for all members of the class 
aside from their heavier responsibilities, 
each with her own play in turn. 

For the rigging of the miniature port- 
able theatre and the scenic devices made 
possible within its limitations, the class 
is deeply indebted to Mr. Wescott, of the 
Freshman class, for his ingenious and in- 
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defatigable assistance. To Miss Edna 
Dickinson, also of ’06, the class is very 
grateful for her constant attendance at 
the piano, weaving appropriate harmo- 
nies as setting for the scenes between 
which they were interspersed. Two of 
the authors are indebted to her for setting 
songs and chants to music. 

The audiences present at these class- 


room matinées have been kindly sym- - 


pathetic and appreciative of the initial 
efforts of ambitious play-writers. They 
have taxed the capacity of the room to its 
utmost, stood many discomforts of the 
improvised auditorium unflinchingly, and 
by their cordial presence have cheered 
the actors to do their best. 

So much for the encouragement of 
popular applause. When the day of criti- 
cism came, in the privacy of the class- 
room, the young authors and actors were 
shown where they were right, where they 
were wrong, and the reason why in both 
instances. And thus it is that they learn 
how to do better next time, when the 
next time shall ever come. Best of all, 
their knowledge is now their own because 
it has been put to use, welded into a new 
unity by the repeated blows of experi- 
ence. 


The School Production of Richard 
the Third. 


About a year ago certain members of 
the Faculty and students of the College 
took part in an elaborate production of 
“ Twelfth Night” at the Tremont Theatre, 
and by so doing added very materially 
to the funds of the Boston Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association. The success 
of the enterprise was so great both artis- 
tically and financially that the Dean was 
importuned to cooperate with the same 
Association again this year. And so it 
comes to pass that Shakespeare’s “ King 
Richard III.” is to be given at the Ma- 
jestic Theatre in two matinées, April 7 
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and 8, as a benefit for a most worthy 
cause. 

But of course we of the College are 
interested in the play itself and the 
school cast quite as much as its object. 
As students of Shakespeare it will be an 
opportunity not to be missed; as stu- 
dents of Emerson College we look for- 
ward to seeing our Dean play a part 
which he reads with such fine effect; and 
as classmates and friends we expect 
great things of our fellow students who 
are to appear behind the footlights in 
company with the Dean and two other 
members of the Faculty. Good luck to 
the venture, both for the sake of the 
workers and for the sake of the cause! 

The cast of ‘“ Richard” will be as 
follows : — 

Henry VI., Walter Bradley Tripp 
Richard III., Henry Lawrence Southwick 
Earl of Richmond, Charles Winslow Kidder 
Duke of Buckingham, Archibald F. Reddie 
Duke of Norfolk, George R. Laird 
Earl of Dorset, W. Burton Wescott 
Lord Hastings, Frederick H. Koch 


Lord Stanley, Bernard N. Lambert 
Bishop of Ely, Calvin C. Thomas 


Catesby, Herbert D. Bard 
Ratcliff, James O. Lawson 
Tyrrell, Irvin L. Potter 
Lord Mayor of London, Guy F. Farley 
Tressell, Floyd Fager 


Lieutenant of Tower, 
Captain of Guard, 
Officer, 

Herald, 

Ghost of Prince, 
Queen Elizabeth, 
Duchess of York, 
Lady Anne, 


Luther M. Langdell 
George E. Whittier 
Arthur B. Kachel 
Elisha Hooper 
Frederick Allen 
Thelma MacClellan 
Eva M. Unsell 
Ethel Barnet 


The prices of tickets will range from 
fifty cents to one and one-half dollars. 
Seats may be secured now by purcha- 
sing redemption checks of Mr. Herbert 
L. Morse, treasurer of the Association, 
Lyman School, East Boston. The cost 
of the checks is uniformly one dollar, 
and the checks are exchangeable for their 
face value for tickets at the Majestic 
Theatre on or after March 1g. 
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The Valentine Shower. 


The sainted Valentine this year found 
ready response to his inspirations in the 
hearts of the class of ’o4, but first of all 
in the heart of one particular member of 
the same, whom he chose as his instru- 
ment. One who when she moves away 
from you is called Ssim Yeldarb became 
the agent, and soon the plot was suffi- 
ciently spread to be executed. As a re- 
sult, upon the morning of the fourteenth 
of February, when all the love-lorn were 
assembled in expectation of what the 
day would bring them, lo, and behold! 
from above, out of the folds of the “Stars 
and Stripes,” there was suddenly released 
a deluge of hearts which were quietly 
wafted over the awestricken assembly. 
As soon as those hungry for love began 
to realize what was within their reach a 
wild scramble followed for the coveted 
treasures, while at the same instant there 
appeared as if by magic similar emblems 
on the breasts of the members of the class 
of ’o4, insignia of the saint’s approval 
of their execution of his plan, and also 
a large composite emblem representing 
the love of the entire class on the breast 
of the one we have the privilege to de- 
nominate our Dean. FExultant cries of 
joy arose from each breast as a loving 
heart became his possession, until the air 
reverberated with the sound, which would 
not cease. The hearts, it is true, were 
green—not with envy or jealousy, but 
with the freshness of the spring verdure, 
young and tender. That day each read 
the other’s heart like a book, as clearly 
as never before. No deception was that 
day possible, for on each heart was in- 
scribed in bold characters of silver, 
“1904.” BONS: 


Tbe &. C. O. Banner. 
Through the enterprise of the Senior 
class and the Magazine Board our Col- 
lege is now in possession of an E. C. O. 
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Trophy Banner. To stimulate the class 
spirit upon the occasion of the Maga- 
zine benefit, the Senior class resolved 
to make a large 22 x 36 inch silk banner, 
to be offered by the Magazine Board as 
a prize to the class having the largest rep- 
resentation upon that occasion, Through 
the cooperation of the Magazine Board, 
funds were secured; and of those who 
volunteered their services in securing the 
banner, such were chosen as could imme- 
diately give time and attention to the 
matter, Miss Lindsay, with assistants, for 
the making of the banner proper, and 
Miss Hutchins for doing the embroidery 
required. 

The Junior class did themselves proud 
in number of attendance upon the 
occasion in question and justly earned 
the banner. After chapel exercises upon 
the morning following the benefit, Mr. 
Bard, in behalf of the Senior class and 
the Magazine Board, publicly presented 
the banner to the Junior class, stating 
in the course of his speech the condition 
of its possession: that the board re- 
served the privilege of challenging the 
class to defend the possession of the same 
upon any occasion and in any manner 
it sees fit. President Fager, as representa- 
tive of the Junior class, received the 
banner amidst the enthusiastic demon- 
strations of his class. The banner is a 
handsome one, one that any class would 
be proud to possess. B. N. L. 


The Sorority LDeap=pear Dance. 


The Kappa Gamma Chi Sorority leap- 
year dance at Pierce Hall, February 29, 
easily ranks as one of the prettiest and 
most unique social events of the college 
year. The hall, always attractive, was 
rendered more so by decorations in the 
Sorority colors, green and white. The 
moderate number of about thirty couples, 
which just comfortably filled the dancing- 
floor, and the excellent music combined 
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to make the dancing most enjoyable. 
Several novel features occasioned by the 
leap-year were introduced in the early 
part of the evening, much to the amuse- 
ment of the partakers. The dance pro- 
grams, that finally appeared, deserve 
particular mention. They were revela- 
tions in taste and novelty, done in flex- 
ible green ooze-leather binding, lined 
with white silk, and the whole secured 
by white ribbon to carry out the scheme 
of the Sorority colors. Being of Roy- 
croft make, the back bore their seal, 
while the front bore within a pen de- 
sign of the Greek letters of the Sorority 
in gilt. Refreshment was served through- 
out the evening, and dancing was in- 
dulged in till 12 o’clock. 


Class Unity. 


The chief source of strength in any 
organization is its unity —the unity of 
purpose and the unity of execution of 
what is consistent with this purpose. 
When each member so feels his respon- 
sibility of being a part of this unit, and 
only one part, that he is ready to give 
up his individual choice, to forego his 
particular preference in any question 
that may come up for decision and grace- 
fully surrender to the will of the majority, 
there best strength and harmony exist; 
and the greatest good to the greatest 
number results. 

If decided conflicting opinions and 
preferences exist and still the unity and 
harmony of the body can be maintained, 
whatever the final decision of the question 
under consideration may be, it bespeaks 
the right kind of good breeding in the 
individual members, the spirit of toler- 
ance, magnanimity, and the considera- 
tion for the feelings of others so essential 
to well-balanced manhood and woman- 
hood. In view of all this, it is extremely 
gratifying to note the spirit of unity 
and the universal good will that exists 
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within the class of ’04 — even after that 
ordeal has been passed through which 
invariably is full of decided conflicts, 
the class elections incident to graduation. 
Such a period is a test in more ways 
than one of the calibre of the body con- 
cerned, and the body that escapes intact 
is to be congratulated. B. N. L. 


On the home Stretch. 


For some time past the Senior class 
has been organizing its forces for the 
final “home run,” and all the necessary 
details connected with the occasion that 
is of such vital interest to all concerned 
are receiving attention. Early in the 
term, after examining samples of photo- 
graphs and estimates of prices from 
various photographers, W. H. Partridge 
was chosen class photographer, and the 
good results seem to justify the choice. 
The Program and Executive Commit- 
tees have long been active, and in co- 
operation with the Faculty have arranged 
for three days of public program, 
besides that furnished on Commence- 
ment Day itself. Class-day will, besides 
the presentation of the efforts of the 
Historian, the Prophet, and the Orator, 
include two readings and music; dra- 
matic-art day will include renderings 
from Tennyson and T. B. Aldrich, an 
original pantomime, and musical num- 
bers; while the class play will naturally 
occupy a day by itself. The class is 
fortunate in having its play selected 
early, so that sufficient time can leisurely 
be given to the polishing process after 


it is once well under way. 
By Nets 


The whole tenor of a conversation is 
a part of the meaning of each separate 
statement; the beginning and the end 
define and travesty the intermediate 
conversation. — Stevenson. 


White Violets: 


ARCHIBALD 


CHARACTER: An old gentleman. 
SCENE: A room in a Virginia house. 


[At one side of the room is a fireplace, and 
before st a rocking-chair. On the wall above 
the fireplace hangs the portratt of a middle- 
aged woman, a bunch of white violets in her 
corsage. It is twilight. 

As the curtain rises the old gentleman ts 
discovered in the act of seating himself be- 
fore the fire. He speaks, warming his hands 
at the blaze.] 


AH, it is good to get back home after 
so many years! And this is the same 
dear old chair, and as I rock it makes 
the same old sound I listened to when 
my grandmother sat here, rocking and 
knitting in the twilight. It is a dear old 
chair, and I am sure there is no other 
in the land like it. If—if it could tell 
all it knows, what plays, what comedies! 
—aye, and tragedies it could bring to 
light! Ah, those long, long-ago days; 
they are scarcely so much as a memory 
now —some of them. It is chilly—chilly 
—and the dusk is gathering! 

[He looks furtively about, then laughs 
in a half-amused manner, as though 
he had caught his memory napping.| 

I shall have to look behind me soon 
to see if any of the ghosts I was so 
afraid of when I was a little fellow are 
lurking in the dark corners of the room 
—the dark corners where the dancing 
firelight causes queer shapes to form 
against the wall. 

[He looks about again, this time as 
though he fancies something moving 
on the other side of the room. Then he 


laughs softly again, and moves a little 
piece back from the fire.| 


At all events, it is too toasty so close 
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H Monologue. 


F. REDDIE. 


to the blaze. There! But stop—above 
the mantel! [/e sees the portrait.| That 
portrait of a woman—Violet Dinwiddie! 
Sweet Violet Dinwiddie! Ah me, well 
do I remember the last time I saw you, 
standing on the steps of your father’s 
house — and telling me never to look 
upon you again! Oh, the scorn of your 
countenance then —and your sweet smile 
now! But the same face, smiling or scorn- 
ing, loving or hating me. Ah, I loved 
you, and I—yes, at eighty I still love 
you. 

[He buries his face in his hands a 

moment, then looks up again.| 

You cried, “Stop! You have forgotten 
something, sir!” and you tore from your 
breast the bunch of white violets I took 
you that day; and you threw them on 
the ground, spurning them with your 
foot — the dearest little foot in all Vir- 
ginia ! 

Ah me! Ah me! I picked the flowers 
up, and told you I did not know the 
cause of your sudden hatred for me — 
indeed, I am sure if I had ever given 
you real cause for offence I should have 
taken my life as a punishment. But I 
kept the flowers, crushed and bruised 
as they were, thankful for even so little. 
They had been worn by you. I told you 
they would live and revive again, and 
they will !— they will! 

You laughed — bitterly, mockingly. 
Then you ordered me off the place, 
heaven forgive you, just as you would 
have ordered a slave. I drew myself up, 
too proudly perhaps, and told you I 
would go. But I predicted repentance 
for you, and told you that when you 
wanted me you should call and I would 
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come. I am still waiting, waiting for 
the sound of your voice. 

The violets are here in my bosom, 
and love for you is enshrined in my 
heart forever. I have hunted you the 
world over; I went to your old home 
this day—to find it deserted, save for 
the owls and bats—and across your 
window lattice are closely woven webs of 
many spiders. 

Ah, that window lattice! How many 
times have I stood beneath it— well, 
there ’s a heaven in memory sometimes ! 

Your portrait—how came it here? 
Sweet face —and in your breast — no! 
not a bunch of white violets? Yes! Yes! 
Ah, but your face is older than when I 
left you — more than half a century ago. 
Ah, you cannot deceive me in Violet’s 
face, artist, whoever you are. It is not 
she! It is some idle trick of my artist 
nephew’s — or is it all my imagination? 
Strange ! 

What is it steals over me? The — 
perfume of white violets! I cannot be 
mistaken — no, not in that; not in that. 
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Oh, homesickness for love; love of fifty 
years ago; love of to-day and forever — 
this perfume —it is more and more 
potent—it lulls me —and that other 
sense — ah, the sound is the wind with- 
out, swishing among the pines. Is it the 
wind? It is here — there — and it is like 
the frou-frou of silk—like the silk of a 
woman’s gown! Ah, I am growing very 
old —very old. I must remember that I 
—am eighty—the perfume — comes 
about me more closely —it is here! It 
is here! And the rustling silk is here — 
they are together here —ah, the call! 
I am waiting, Violet! Yes, I hear — and 
I am coming — coming, 

[With great difficulty he rises, sha- 
ding his hand with his eyes, and slowly 
crosses the room, almost as though being 
led. He goes out, muttering to himself 
and calling by intervals. His voice is 
heard after he has gone out.| 

The perfume — Yes, I am coming, 
my love —I am here! 


[The sound of a heavy fall is heard 


without. | 
[Curtain.] 


Alumni Wotes. 


Alumni Association Meeting. 

The meeting of the Association held on 
the evening of February twentieth was 
certainly a very popular one. The rooms 
and corridors were crowded to their full- 
est capacity, and not all who desired 
could get within Room 1 to enjoy the 
literary entertainment which was pro- 
vided. After the reading of the secretary- 
treasurer’s reports the brief business 
meeting was concluded, and the program 
was in the hands of the chairman for the 
evening, Mrs. Priscilla C. Puffer, repre- 
senting the class of ’98. 

The first number was a reading, “ Sun- 
day Thieves” (J. T. Trowbridge), given 
by Mrs. Flora G. Whittaker, not only a 


member of the class of ’98, but one who 
has returned to take work with this year’s 
graduate class. Frederick M. Hall, ’98, 
whose name stood next on the program, 
was unavoidably absent, so the chair- 
man passed on to the introduction of the 
next reader, Mrs. Leland T. Powers, ’88, 
who had kindly consented to aid the 
ninety-eighters on this occasion, since 
she was an instructor in the College at the 
time of their entrance. Mrs, Powers read 
the ever-delightful sketch ‘‘The Little 
God and Dickie,’’ by Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, in her most delightful manner. 
In response to commanding applause 
she gave ‘‘A Game of Hide and Seek.” 

Then the curtains were drawn across 
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the improvised stage that it might be pre- 
pared for the presentation of the play to 
be given by members of the Faculty. 
Just what was coming nobody quite 
knew. The program looked very mys- 
terious and overpowering : — 


THE HIGHER LAW 
A German Problem Play in four acts, by 
William C. DeMille. 
: The Cast. 


Grafin von Holzwegen, 
Edith Coburn Noyes, ’96 
Max von Holzwegen, 
Walter Bradley Tripp, ’89 
Emma, maid to the Grafin, 
Sophie Chestine Hemberson, ’03 
Frau Schmidt, Maud Gatchell Hicks, ’93 
Herr Stadtcollektor Prang, 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, ’87 


Scene: a room in the house of the Grafin 
von Holzwegen. 


An interval of one hour is supposed to 
elapse between Acts 1 and 2; an interval of 
two hours between Acts 2 and 3; the same 


between Acts 3 and 4. 
Note A.— The audience are respectfully requested 
to preserve a proper decorum between the acts, as spe- 


cially arranged incidental music will be rendered by 
Herr Bardo, 


Note B.— The doors of the hall will be closed dur- 
ing the performance of each act. Those who wish to 
leave before the end of the play are requested to do so 
in the interval between the acts. 

The audience was speedily enlightened 
at the first rise of the curtains, when to 
the strains of a very lugubrious chant, 
Mr. Reddie and Mr. Lambert, attired in 
frock coats and silk hats, one imperson- 
ating Ibsen and the other Maeterlinck, 
strode solemnly across the stage bearing 
between them our old friend the skeleton, 
whose arms were entwined lovingly about 
each neck. Stepping down from the plat- 
form, the skeleton was hooked upon his 
standard, which stood conveniently near, 
and the pseudo-Ibsen and Maeterlinck 
retired one to each side of the curtain, 
where they remained throughout the per- 
formance which followed, acting as a new 
species of ‘beef-eaters” and curtain 
pages combined. As the Freshman says, 
“Tt was to laugh,” and those present 
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made good use of their opportunity. The 
play proved to be a burlesque of the 
most farcical type, and the costuming and 
make-up were clever in the extreme. The 
plot was too vivid and intense to permit 
of any description. The lapse of time 
from hour to hour (theatrical time) 
wrought great havoc with the appear- 
ance of the cast. They aged rapidly un- 
der the strain of the unsolved ‘‘ problem,” 
and one of their number plunged toa 
watery grave after cracking the ice — in 
a bucket of water. And the whole play 
took twenty minutes. 

At the close of the program the mem- 
bers and guests present were invited to 
adjourn to Room g, where orange frappé 
and dainty cakes were ready to please 
the palate. Room 1 was then cleared and 
swept clean to make place for the danc- 
ing which was to follow. An orchestra 
from the Conservatory played both for 
the program and for the dancing. 

The halls, tastefully decorated with 
palms and rugs, presented a very pretty 
picture for the reception and social hour 
that followed. Though it was ninety- 
eight’s evening preéminently, yet there 
were other classes well represented, and 
greetings were exchanged on all sides. 

Some greetings indeed were received 
in black and white, for many members 
of ’98, for reasons geographical and other- 
wise, were not able to be present in per- 
son. Letters were received from nearly 
all of the class who could not attend, 
among them being Estella Barnes Fox, 
Mary E. Noonan, H. Alice Howell, 
W. Palmer Smith, Ernestine Wetherell 
Kirby, Mary E. Haynes, Florence Over- 
ton, and Ellen Miriam Kurzenknabe. 

A list of names signed to the register 
of the evening showed the following rep- 
resentatives of classes: ’83, Dr. P. P. 
Field; ’86, Alice I. Bradford and M. Flor- 
ence Johnson; ’88, Mrs. Vina B, Ken- 
dall Watson; ’89, Evalena Hill Holton, 
May Cranford Clark, Fanny G. Dar- 
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row, Lottie A. Jones; ’90, Mrs. Emma 
Tuttle James; ’91, Mrs. Flora Bennett 
Moore; ’92, Mary Johnson, Ida W. Kar- 
nan; 793, Mrs. Mary Sawyer Young, 
Mary L. Sherman, Maud Gatchell Hicks, 
Lillian S. Wilmot, and Edith M. Whit- 
more; ’95, Mrs. Samuel H. Mitchell; 
’96, Alice M. Hutchinson, Harriet A. 
Wetherbee; ’97, Mary C. Breckenridge ; 
’98, Theresa L. Kidder, J. H. Crosby, 
Frances Holbrook Pfeiffer, Walter Bab- 
cock Swift, C. Evelyn Robbins, Carol C. 
Clarkson, A. G. MacKenzie, H. W. 
Matthews, Nellie Louise Colton; ’g9, 
Bertha N. Clowe; ’oo, Mrs. Eva Ellison, 
Edith Hadcock, Louise C. Parker, Lena 
Alta Whittlesey, Edith G. Pecker; ’o1, 
G. Ethel Karnan, Agnes W. Baker, Flor- 
ence A. Garrett, George R. Laird, Elea- 
nor Moore Jones, Elbert Foland; ’o2, 
Ethel B. Pitman, Freda Welsford Towers; 
’03, May Bowker, Lina V. Chadwick, 
Katharine Bates Haddock, F. Elizabeth 
Mack, Ethel C. Wheeler, Sophie C. 
Hemberson, Ethel Lemen Smith, Arrilla 
B. Matthews, Ethel Mildred Hall. 


Personals, 


H. Alice Howell, ’98, still retains the 
Chair of Oratory at the University of 
Nebraska. 


Carita McEbright, ’93, has just lost 
her mother, who has been an invalid for 
a number of years. 


Ella Olson, ’o2, held some very suc- 
cessful pupil recitals last month at the 
Ladies’ College, Halifax, N. S. 


Ellen Miriam Kurzenknabe, ’98, is 
making New York City her headquarters 
for the season, where she has many read- 
ing engagements. 


Alice White DeVol, ’95, has given two 
interesting courses of lecture recitals this 
winter on “ Literary Masterpieces,” in- 
cluding the works of Matthew Arnold, 
Cowper, Burns, Burroughs, Scott, Words- 
worth, Lamb, and Mrs. Browning. 
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W. Palmer Smith, ’98, has charge of 
the Department of Reading and Public 
Speaking in the State Normal School of 
Edinboro, Penn. 


Ernestine Wetherell Kirby, ’98, is 
traveling through the South this winter 


- with her husband, resting, and enjoying 


the interesting phases of Southern life. 


Mary E. Noonan, ’98, has many pri- 
vate pupils in Gorham, N. H., and has 
aroused much interest among the clubs 
of the vicinity by her reading of Stephen 
Phillips’s ‘“‘ Herod.” 


Florence Overton, ’98, together with 
the dramatic club which she formed 
among her pupils, has succeeded in rais- 
ing a large sum of money towards erect- 
ing a large building which shall have a 
gymnasium, studios, practice rooms, and 
a small auditorium. This new building 
will be the home of the “ Brenau School 
of Oratory,” for to this dimension has 
Miss Overton enlarged the Department 
of Oratory in the Brenau College and 
Conservatory. 


Mary E. Hayne, ’98, has been the 
pioneer of Emerson methods in New 
Bedford, Mass., and after five years of 
faithful effort has the satisfaction of see- 
ing physical culture and expression made 
the subjects of serious study. She says, 
“Many of the public-school teachers 
have ridiculed our methods; but I have 
had the satisfaction of seeing pupils who 
were considered hopeless cases as re- 
gards reading, under our system develop 
a good deal of dramatic power.” 


Record of Class Colors and Calls. 


Earlier in the year it was proposed to 
compile an official record of the distin- 
guishing colors and calls adopted by the 
various classes which have graduated 
from Emerson College. We have now 
completed the compilation to date, reach- 
ing backwards to the year 89. Further 
than that we have received no informa- 
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tion. If members of earlier classes, how- 
ever, who may be interested will send 
additional data we will be pleased to add 
' them to the list already gained. Hereafter 
the list will be kept on file in the regis- 
trar’s office for reference on the forma- 
tion of new class organizations. This 
will help to prevent the duplication of 
colors so much as has been in the past. 

First of all are the college color and 
the college call in which the voices of 
all classes can join in unison. This, as 
well as the class record as far as ’94, is 
taken as it was published in the first 
volume of the MAGAZINE. 


College Color: Royal purple. 

College Call;’ “EC, O41, B COLE; €..02 
Ma-za-ska-ah! 
Emerson ! 


CLASS COLORS AND CALLS. 


1889. Colors: Light blue and white. 
Call: Eighty-nine! 
Superfine! 
Mazaska-ah ! 
Eighty-nine! 
1890. Colors: Violet and white. 
Call: | None recorded. 
1891. Colors: White and gold. 
Call: ’91, rah! rah! ’91, rah! rah! 
Emerson, rah! rah! 
Emerson, Emerson, 
’gt, gt, rah! rah! rah! Emer- 
son! 
1892. Colors: Corn and lavender. 
Call: Ninety-two! 
Staunchiand true! 
Heads up! Chests up! 
Ninety-two. 
1893. Colors; Purple and lavender. 
Call: | None recorded. 
», 1894. Colors: Purple and old gold. 
. Call: None recorded. 
1895. Colors: Purple and gold. 
Call: Goodness’ gracious’ sakes 
alive, 
What’s the matter with ’95! 
They’re all right! 
1896. Colors: Red and white. 
Call: Ora-Ora-Oratory! 


*96 will win the glory! 
Emerson ! 


1897. 


18908. 


1899. 


1900, 


190}. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Colors: 


Call: 


Colors: 


Call: 


Colors: 


Calle 


Colors: 


Calle 


Motto: 


Colors: 


Call: 


Colors: 


Call: 
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Colors: 


Call: 
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Purple and white. 

Ninety-seven! Ninety-seven ! 
We are, we are Ninety-seven ! 
Nothing better under heaven ! 
E. C. O., we’re Ninety-seven ! 


Purple and gold. 
Ninety-eight; ninety-eight! 
We are in it, sure as fate! 
Emerson College up to date! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Purple and gold. 
Wah! Who! Wah! 
We’re inline! 
Emerson! Emerson! 
Ninety-nine! 


Red, white, and gold. 

E. C. O. Hurrah, hurrah ! 
E. C. O. Hurrah, hurrah! 
Ma-za-ska-ah ! 

Nineteen hundred, 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Love, purity, loyalty. 


Green and white. 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Zip! Zoo! Zum! 
Emerson, Emerson, 
Nineteen One! 


Red and white. 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Zip, Boom, Zoo! 
Emerson, Emerson, 
Nineteen Two! 


Burnt orange. 

O, who! who! who! 
Are we! we! we! 
Emerson! Emerson! 
Nineteen Three! 


Emerald and silver. 
Emerson! Emerson! 
Zip! Zam! Zor! 
Nos sumus populus! 
Nineteen Four! 


Light and deep violet. 

Rah! Rah! Rah! We’re alive ! 
Ma! Za! Ska! Ah! 
Nineteen Five! 


Red and white. 

Dicka dacka, dicka 
dicka dacka day, 
Ricka racka, ricka 

ricka racka ray, 
Dicka dacka, ricka 
dicka dacka day! 
1906 ! 
We'll have our say! » 


dacka, 
racka, 


racka, 
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College Friendships, 


Tue closing year has been full of good 
things, the gift of our Alma Mater, but 
as we count over our blessings, espe- 
cially if it be the end of our course as well 
as of the year, we will be inclined to es- 


teem the friendships we have made as 
the most precious of them all. The inter- 
lacing association of college life has knit 
up the affections and sympathies of can- 
stant companions into a lasting bond, and 
the memories of college life are dear to 
the heart, chiefly because of the faces of 
friends with which they are filled. 

Likes and dislikes in this world are 
founded upon the extent of our under- 
standing of those with whom we are 
thrown in contact. Daily association is 
the first factor in promoting this under- 
standing, and a commonality of interest 
is the second. Here at the College we 
have both these factors carried to their 
highest power, extending over a period of 
three years, and a possible fourth. No- 
where outside of actual family and home 
ties do we have more favorable condi- 
tions for the growth of a good understand- 
ing of our fellow beings and its resulting 
friendships. 

Half the dislikes and antagonisms 
which prevail among human beings to- 
day are due to the fact that we do not 
have time to fully understand one an- 
other. Misunderstandings spring up 
merely because we do not often enough 
remind ourselves of human limitations 
on this earth plane of existence, and 
that the material conditions of time and 
space are the greatest factors in produ- 
cing these limitations. 

Time is the most inexorable of the 
two, and time in a certain sense makes 
slaves of us all. Man was driven to in- 
vent a system of keeping an account of 
time in order to place himself in har- 
mony with the laws which bind the mass 
of this planet together and unite it in 
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rhythmic motion with the substance of 
the universe. And it is only as we come 
into harmony with these universal laws 
that we gain anything like harmony in 
our own fragmentary life. 

So we should be very grateful for the 
opportunity which college life affords, 
aside from all consideration of its other 
benefits, for the overcoming of time and 
space limitations, and the great possibil- 
ities of really knowing a large number of 
our kind. The friendships thus formed 
are among the most enduring that man 


may make. 
ea 


The Endowed Theatre Question, 


After so much has been said by ed- 
itorial writers and by public lecturers in 
regard to the need of an endowed the- 
atre to represent national art and the 
pity that Mr. Carnegie should not turn a 
little of his philanthropic generosity in 
that direction in place of a few extra li- 
braries, it is interesting to note what Mr. 
Carnegie himself has to say about the 
matter. In response to a request from 
the New York Fera/d, Mr. Carnegie ex- 
pressed himself recently as being of the 
opinion that “we should not need an 
endowed theatre if those who clamor for 
it would support acting of the highest 
standard when it is presented to them.” 
As an example of such acting, he referred 
to Mr. Ben Greet’s productions of Shake- 
spearian comedy. 

Mr. Carnegie thinks he has settled the 
question. But the significant fact re- 
mains that he is Scotch, and Mr. Greet’s 
Company and style of acting are English, 
while the theatre desired as an estab- 
lished institution shall be American and 
national. Moreover, Mr. Greet was heart- 
ily and generously patronized by Boston, 
at least, on the occasion of his three 
visits. It is not likely that we shall be 
less hospitable to others if we have a 
National Theatre of our own. It will 
crowd no one to the wall, take the place 
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of no other, and yet will furnish a cer- 
tain standard much to be desired. 

Mr. Carnegie has not yet given a suf- 
ficient reason why he should not turn a 
few stray libraries into one good, inde- 
pendent theatre. 


ad 


The Annual Banquet, 


One of the most delightful occasions of 
Commencement week each year is the 
annual dinner and reunion of the E, C. 
O. Alumni Association. For the past two 
years the evening of the banquet has 
seen the largest attendance of alumni in 
the history of the College. This year 
must not fall behind the record, and it 
is hoped that each class will furnish a 
goodly representation at the coming af- 
fair, which will be held at Young’s Hotel 
on the evening of Thursday, May 12. 

The chairman of the committee should 
be notified beforehand of the full num- 
ber expecting to be present, as it is nec- 
essary to complete arrangements with 
the hotel people by May 10. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 

Send your order for banquet tickets 
in good season to Mr. Walter B. Tripp, 
who acts again this year as chairman in 
the same capacity in which he has so 
successfully served before. 

The tickets will be two dollars per 
plate, and the dinner will be served at 
half after six o’clock. 


ad 


The May umber, 


The May issue of the MaGazinzE is to 
be full of good things, both in reading- 
matter and illustrations, It will in fact 
be quite a portrait gallery of the most 
noted members of our Faculty. There 
will be a “ little journey ” in the company 
of the Sage of Concord, and full accounts 
of the Commencement festivities. Send 
in your order for extra copies in good 
season, so that we may provide for all 
contingencies in the size of the edition. 
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‘katberine and Petruchio. 


PORTIONS OF A LECTURE BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 


SHAKESPEARE’s treatment of the Kather- 
ine and Petruchio part of the old play on 
which “ The Taming of the Shrew” was 
based —the only part in which he ap- 
pears to have become heartily interested 
—is worthy of special study. As I have 
remarked in the preface to my edition of 
the play (1881), “He has bettered the 
characterization of the old play, not only 
by making the personages consistent with 
themselves, but also by lifting them to a 
higher plane of humanity.” 

Ferando in the old play decides to 
marry Kate because her father has prom- 
ised him 6,000 crowns if he will do it. 
Kate, at the very first interview with her 
rough wooer, says aside: 

“ But yet I will consent and marrie him, 

For I methinks have lived too long a maide, 

And match him to (too) or else his manhoods 
good.” 

It is passing strange that so many 
critics have failed to see that Shake- 
speare’s Kate is not the vulgar vixen that 
the earlier playwright makes her. Henry 
Giles, for example, says in his “ Human 
Life in Shakespeare: ”’ 

“ Katherine is the shrew proper; she 
is not sportive, she is only sulky; not 
sarcastic, but scurrilous; the shrew of 
blood and not of brain; the shrew of will 
and not of fancy; of will without reason ; 
obstinate without purpose; whimsical 
without playfulness; quarrelsome with- 
out aim — that mixture of fool and fighter 
which makes the perfect she-tormentor ; 
a talking termagant. She has no sport 
in herself; she serves only to make sport 
for others, and this merely in a play; 
elsewhere she could simply be a misery ; 
only in a play was such a tigress ever 
tamed; only in a play, I trust, such an 
incarnate virulence ever had existence.” 


Schlegel calls Katherine “a young and 
untamed girl, possessed of none of the 
attractions of her sex;” and yet Hor- 
tensio tells us, early in the play, that she 
is “young and beauteous, brought up as 
best becomes a gentlewoman.” 

Petruchio, too, has suffered at the 
hands of certain critics, who make him 
coarse, brutal, and sordid, thinking only 
of money in the match, and taming a 
wife whom he does not love as he would 
break a vicious horse. 

All this is most superficial and most 
unjust, and Shakespeare has carefully 
guarded against giving us any such idea 
of the Shrew and her conqueror. While 
he has retained most of the incidents of 
the old play, he has recreated the actors. 
The coarse vixen becomes a true woman, 
who owes her shrewishness to her bring- 
ing up, and is capable of being ‘“‘ tamed ” 
and reformed by the man who under- 
stands and loves her; and Petruchio, 
though he prefers a fortune with his wife, 
and is frank in saying so, after the man- 
ner of the time, is no brutal and bluster- 
ing tyrant, like Ferando, but good-natured 
with all his rough whimsicality, and heart- 
ily enamored of the wilful girl whom he 
courts and carries off in such unconven- 
tional fashion. 

We must not suppose that Kate is 
merely bullied into marrying Petruchio, 
or that the “taming” is accomplished 
by sheer persistence in the homceopathic 
treatment which the husband adopts. 
The attempt to “cure like with like” 
would not have been so promptly success- 
ful if the lady had not been a half-willing 
“patient ” from the very first. She wants 
to be married, as she frankly admits in 
her talk with Bianca, and the desire is 
not primarily due to her dislike to see 
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her sister get a husband first, though that 
feeling has its influence in her matrimo- 
nial aspirations. Like Beatrice, whom 
she resembles in many ways, though in- 
ferior to that spirited and witty lady, she 
has a loving nature beneath her sarcastic 
and shrewish outside, and will make a 
good wife for the man who can win her 
heart. At the same time she knows that 
her chances are not so good as her sis- 
ter’s, as her father also sees, and there- 
fore refuses to let Bianca be married 
until Kate is off his hands. Under these 
circumstances it is natural that she should 
take a liking to Petruchio at the outset, 
in spite of — perhaps we should say 
on account of —his bluff, free-and-easy 
wooing. She sees that he is a genuine 
man and in some respects a kindred 
spirit. She cannot help recognizing his 
superiority to the rival suitors for her 
sister’s hand. She resents his advances 
at first as too confident and presump- 
tuous, but she is not insensible to his 
praises of her beauty. When he says it 
is reported that she limps, and asks her 
to let him see her walk, she instinctively 
desires to show him that she does not 
limp, and obeys him before it occurs to 
her to refuse. It is a most significant 
little touch (not found in the old play), 
and Petruchio sees at once that his suit 
is half won already. 

When her father comes in she affects 
to hold off from the match, but it is only 
for the moment, and the formal betrothal 
is promptly consummated in the Italian 
fashion. She and Petruchio join hands, 
with her father’s approval, and Gremio 
and Tranio are the witnesses to the cere- 
mony. 

It is important that the formal charac- 
ter of this betrothal should be noted, as 
showing that Kate here accepts Petruchio 
as her future husband. The contract 
could not afterward be abrogated with- 
out the consent of both the parties. If 
Kate seriously intended to resist or de- 
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cline the match, this was the time to do 
it, or ever after to hold her peace. It 
may be said that she yields to her father’s 
authority, but this is not the case. In 
the preceding scene he has discouraged 
the suit of Petruchio rather than urged it 
on. When asked if he has not a daugh- 
ter ‘‘ called Katharina, fair and virtuous,” 
he replies, “I have a daughter called 
Katharina,” and in the next speech he 
says: 

“You’re welcome, sir; .. . 


But for my daughter Katherine this I know, 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief; ” 


and later when the arrangements con- 
cerning the dowry are being made, and 
Petruchio proposes to draw up the legal 
papers, Baptista says: 


“‘ Ay, when the special thing is well obtain’d, 
That is, her love; for that is all in all.” 


Much as he desires to see Kate married, 
he assumes that her love, or at least her 
consent, must first be gained. 

It is clear, then, that Kate is betrothed 
not against her will, though she says 
nothing at the time. We are to imagine 
her taking Petruchio’s hand in a sulky 
sort of way and accepting him thus by act 
rather than word. If she had not accepted 
him, we should not have the prompt ac- 
knowledgment of her father and the wit- 
nesses that the ceremony was complete 
and valid. 

The passage is a good illustration of 
the necessity in certain cases of reading 
between the lines of the text—for the 
reader, I mean, as distinguished from 
the spectator in the theatre, where the 
actor, of course, fills the gap, or should 
do so. Here we have only three lines 
of text, but there is very important ac- 
tion between the first two. Petruchio 
has told Baptista to send out the wed- 
ding invitations, and the latter says, “I 
know not what to say; but give your 
hands.” If the joining of hands had not 
followed at once, with no marked hes- 
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itancy on Kate’s part, he would not 
have added, “God give you joy, Petru- 
chio; ’tis a match!” nor would Petru- 
chio say, as he does, “ Father and wife, 
and gentlemen, adieu!” and start off 
for Venice to buy the bridal finery. As 
he goes out he adds, ‘‘And kiss me, Kate ; 
we will be married o’ Sunday.” If she 
had not kissed him, we may be sure that 
Petruchio would have waited until she 
did. She must be supposed to yield this 
point, though very likely in the same si- 
lent and ungracious way in which she 
has submitted to the formalities of the 
betrothal. The company evidently con- 
sider that all has been done in due form, 
as appears from the comments upon it 
after Petruchio and Kate have gone out. 

Some of my readers may be surprised 
that Petruchio calls Kate “ wife’ when 
they have been merely betrothed, not 
married; but this ancient betrothal, in 
Shakespeare’s day, was regarded as al- 
most equivalent to marriage, and among 
the common people was often assumed 
to confer the rights and privileges of the 
more formal union that was to follow, 
though later in the century the church 
authorities condemned this license. In 
“ Twelfth Night,’’ Olivia, who has been 
betrothed to Sebastian, addresses him as 
“ husband ”’ (v. 1. 146), and justifies her- 
self by appealing to the priest before 
whom the ceremony had been performed 
with the understanding that it was to be 
kept secret until the marriage should 
take place. Similarly, Robert Arden, 
Shakespeare’s maternal grandfather, in 
a legal document, calls his daughter 
Agnes the wife— Latin wxor— of the 
man to whom she was married three 
months later. 

The dramatist shows his knowledge 
of human nature, or woman nature, in 
representing the change that takes place 
in Katherine during Petruchio’s absence. 
While he is away she has time to think 
the whole matter over, and a genuine 
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affection for the man to whom she was 
betrothed in this hurried manner begins 
to be developed in her heart. She seems 
to look forward to the marriage with 
something more than sullen acquies- 
cence; there is hopefulness, if not joy- 
ous confidence, in the anticipation. And 
when he fails to appear at the appointed 
time, and her friends attempt to excuse 
his delay, she only sighs, ‘“‘ Would Kath- 
erine had never seen him, though!” She 
bursts into tears, not into the explosion 
of impatient temper that her father evi- 
dently expects. She feels and has ex- 
pressed her feminine mortification at 
what people will say; but with that, and 
deeper than that, is the feeling of dis- 
appointed affection. No doubt Petru- 
chio meant this trial of her dawning re- 
gard for him to be the first step in his 
“taming” discipline, and it was a very 
shrewd one. 

This “taming” process, all through, 
is marked by a certain refinement in 
spite of its outward coarseness; and it 
demands as much delicacy and discre- 
tion on the part of the actor as is neces- 
sary for the actress who personates the 
Shrew. As generally rendered on the 
stage, it is simply brutal and appeals 
only to the most degraded taste. The 
play becomes a rude and vulgar farce 
like that on which Shakespeare founded 
it, but which he took so much pains to 
elevate and refine. 

Petruchio’s purpose throughout is to 
show Kate an exaggerated reflex of her- 
self, and to make her feel how unrea- 
sonable and unworthy such a character 
is; but he does it in a thoroughly good- 
natured way. He shares all the discom- 
forts that it brings upon her, and makes 
it all appear to be done out of love for 
her. As she herself says to Gremio, ‘“ He 
does it under name of perfect love,” 
and he, in the soliloquy after he has 
cheated her out of her supper on the 
night of their arrival at his house, says: 
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“ Ay, and amid this hurly I intend 

That all is done in reverend care of her.” 

Of course this makes the moral lesson 
the more impressive and effective. If he 
subjected her to all this privation and 
disappointment and mortification with 
obvious malice, she could perhaps nerve 
herself to fight against it, but when it is 
done ostensibly out of pure kindness to 
her, what can she say? Must she not ac- 
cept the lesson, that ungovernable tem- 
per and unreasonable impatience and 
overbearing wilfulness, whatever may be 
the motive that inspires or excites them, 
can only react disastrously upon the per- 
son who gives way to them? They can 
only tend to make him miserable, as well 
as everybody about him. Kate is com- 
pelled to say to herself, ‘ This is what I 
am coming to if I go on as I have be- 
gun; let me endeavor to reform myself 
first and then my husband, for we are a 
couple of fools.” 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
first indications of her better temper is a 
consideration for others rather than her- 
self. When Gremio is telling of their 
ride home he says, ‘‘ How he beat me 
because her horse stumbled, how she 
waded through the dirt to pluck him off 
me ”’— which was wonderfully kind un- 
der the circumstances; and later, when 
Petruchio berates the servant for spilling 
the water, she says, “‘ Patience, I pray 
you; ’twas a fault unwilling;” and 
when the meat has been thrown at the 
heads of those who had brought it, she 
excuses the much-abused cook by telling 
her husband that the meat was well 
enough if he ‘‘ were so contented.” There 
is nothing of all this in the old play. 

It is not to be wondered at that now 
and then the old shrewishness reasserts 
itself, especially when Petruchio meddles 
with her millinery and dressmaking. 
That would try the patience of a female 
saint, and we cannot expect Kate, who 
is far from being a saint, to endure it 
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tamely. It is remarkable, however, that 
she bears it as well as she does. Is there 
a woman among my readers who would 
not have scolded worse under similar 
provocation? Imagine howthe Kate of 
maiden days would have raved if Bianca 
or anybody else had presumed to dictate 
the size of her cap or the cut of her 
gown ! 

In the scene where Petruchio insists 
that the sun is the moon it is clear that 
she sees his purpose and treats it as a 
joke. She is not going to quarrel about 
it and lose the visit to her father; so she 
says, with a touch of good-natured sar- 
casm : 

“Forward, I pray, since we have come so 
fare 
And be it moon, or sun, or what you please. 


An’ if you please to call it a rush-candle, 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me.” 


Petruchio then declares that it is the 
moon, and she replies, ‘‘ I know it is the 
moon.” ‘ Nay, then you lie,” says Petru- 
chio, ‘‘it is the blessed sun.” 

“Then, God be bless’d, it is the blessed sun, 
But sun it is not when you say it is not, 
And the moon changes even as your mind. 


What you will have it nam’d, even that it is, 
And so it shall be so for Katherine.” 


The sportiveness of this is palpable 
enough, and it shows that the work of 
“taming ” the lady is complete. The two 
understand each other perfectly, and can 
afford to laugh over the little game by 
which the result has been reached. But 
in the old play this scene is treated with 
all seriousness, and the Shrew soberly 
calls the sun the moon, just as she has 
yielded other disputed points to her ar- 
bitrary mate. Shakespeare knew better 
than to compel Kate to contradict the 
evidence of her own senses, except in a 
sort of merry irony. 

The encounter with old Vincentio, and 
treating him as a young woman, is in the — 
same playful vein; and this should be 
suggested in acting or reading the scene. 
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I have somewhere read that a certain 
actress, in giving the speech beginning 


“ Pardon, old father, my mistaking eyes 
That have been so bedazzled by the sun,” 


uttered the word “sun” in a roguishly 
hesitating way, with a sly look at Petru- 
chio, as if to ask whether she should call 
itsun or moon. Such little touches really 
elucidate and illuminate the poet’s mean- 
ing, and show what might be made of 
the comedy if it were rendered aright, 
instead of being degraded, obscured, and 
caricatured, as it generally has been on 
the stage. The performance of the play 
by Mr. Daly’s company was a marked 
improvement on the usual misrepresen- 
tation, though the personation of the hero 
and heroine did not seem to me to bring 
out certain of the more subtle features of 
Shakespeare’s characterization. 

The last scene, where Kate wins the 
wager for her husband by her prompt 
and unquestioning obedience, must be in- 
terpreted in the light of what has pre- 
ceded; and when Lucentio and Horten- 
sio express their surprise and wonder 
what this “ bodes,’ note Petruchio’s re- 
ply: 

“ Marry, peace it bodes, and love and quiet 
life, 

_ And awful rule and right supremacy; 

And, to be short, what not that’s sweet and 


happy?” 


The peace and love and all that is 
sweet and happy are put first and last, 
and the obedience is mentioned only in 
a secondary and subordinate way, as if 
to suggest that it was based upon the 
love and not upon masculine lordship. 

When Kate pulls off her cap and treads 
it under foot it is because she under- 
stands her husband’s purpose, as in the 
case of the sun and the moon. When 
she is sent out to fetch the other wives 
she is bright enough to suspect that some 
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trial of their conjugal obedience is going 
on, and she at once enters into it with 
hearty enjoyment. In the long speech 
that follows Shakespeare has avoided all 
the absurdity of the corresponding part 
of the old play, which is a pedantic homily 
on the creation of the world and of man. 

In what Shakespeare makes Kate say 
there is little that should offend our mod- 
ern taste. Obedience is not made the 
whole duty of the wife, nor is too much 
stress laid upon the husband’s authority. 
The tribute due him is said to be “ love, 
fair looks, and true obedience” — “too 
little payment for the debt she owes” to 
his loving care and labor for her comfort 
and welfare. If the husband is repre- 
sented as sovereign he is also servant, 
and the sovereignty is based upon the 
affectionate and devoted service, not 
upon the supposed superiority of sex. 

It should be said here that Shake- 
speare’s part of this scene probably ends 
with the line, ‘‘ That seeming to be most 
which we indeed least are.”” The rhyme 
and the Alexandrine indicate that he 
meant to have the scene end there; but 
the manager of the theatre, or whoever 
finished up the play for the stage, added 
the bit from the old comedy about plac- 
ing the wife’s hands below the husband’s 
foot. The earlier playwright adds the 
stage direction, “She laies her hand under 
her husband’s feete.” Shakespeare would 
never have carried the thing out in that 
literal way, even if he had retained the 
words as a figurative expression. 

There is no ‘special pleading” in 
what I have said of Shakespeare’s modi- 
fication of the spirit and tone of the ear- 
lier play, for nothing of the sort was nec- 
essary. All the changes he made were 
in this direction, and I have referred to 
only a few as illustrations. To quote and 
comment upon all would far exceed the 
space at my command. 
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Literature and Dife.* 


Dr. RICHARD BuRTON. 


iil. 


Literature as a Trutb. 


We often hear the query, Is life worth 
living? This question pertains to litera- 
ture as well as to life. We build fences 
about a narrow place and look at life 
within the fence. Or we take what has 
happened on our street to be a represen- 
tation of what has happened in the 
world. 

It is hard to get away from limitations 
and thus be able to understand and to 
explain literature. We judge literature 
from our own limited standpoint, by our 
own experience, but it is necessary to 
get away from our personal limitations 
in order to appreciate good literature. 

We object to a book which begins 
with a girl going in all happiness to 
meet her lover and ends by their being 
‘married and living happily ever after- 
ward.’”’ On the other hand, we object to 
Ibsen and Tolstoi because they are ab- 
normal or too tragic. 

We must live long and touch life 
deeply and broadly before we can judge 
good literature. We must know the con- 
ditions of the time and place which lie 
behind a drama; we must understand 
the evolutions back of a national play. 

In all things and facts life is the most 
interesting feature. Is it worth while to 
read a book that does not picture human- 
ity? Rereading a book is not testing it 
but revaluing it. If one reads a book 
ten years after a first reading he will 
find more value in the book, because he 
himself is older and knows more of life. 
Whatever be our limitations, life is the 
great thing in which we are interested; 
and we all are interested in life, the Pas- 
sion play, that each man plays. 


Nature teems with animation, and in 
the scientific study of nature we deal 
with life in its countless varied forms. 
We must be careful, however, not to 
allow the little life near at hand to blur 
or confuse our perceptions of the great 
panorama of life. 

Life is first a picture, then an inter- 
pretation. Literature gives a truthful 
representation of life. In the earlier 
centuries, even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they were unsuccessful in getting 
at the truth of life. Read “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and if you are honest 
with yourself you will enjoy it im- 
mensely as a piece of literature but not 
as a representation of human life. It is 
a delightful classic, but it is “‘ prettified ” 
and does not quite ring true. In the 
eighteenth century the villain was so 
black you could pick him out in a thun- 
der-storm. 

The word ‘‘realism” has been slan- 
dered to express the latter-day attempt 
to arrive at truthfulness. Many authors 
take ‘“snap-shots” of life, and hence 
they are indefinite and unreal. 

We go, then, to vital books because 
they tell of real life and its meaning. 
Some one asks, Why get information 
concerning life in this indirect way? 
Why go to books instead of life itself? 
Because books show sections and kinds 
of life which you do not see and your 
own life cannot compass. Only through 
books have the most of us learned of the 
under dog of New York, the Arcadian 
people in Louisiana, the cruelty of sla- 
very, and the romantic quality of the 
Indian. The work of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is an 
example of this kind of sympathetic rev- 
elation. To be sure, the South said it 
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exaggerated the slave question; but 
Mrs. Stowe followed the book with the 
publication of a “key” verifying the 
truth of every statement she had made. 
Mrs. Stowe told of an obscure and un- 
known life, and told it so well that it led 
to a change in the Constitution of the 
United States. The works of J. Feni- 
more Cooper revealed the Indian in a 
hitherto unknown light. Helen Hunt 
Jackson does the same with her ‘“ Ra- 
mona.” 

Literature makes us enter into closer 
touch not only with the different parts 
of our own land, but with the whole 
world, and gives us a knowledge we 
could not get except by travel. And we 
must be lifelong travellers to get as 
full a knowledge in any other way, be- 
cause one who spends a month or two in 
a country gets only the external life. 
Books show us the psychological life, 
they let us into the true life of a coun- 
try. We are better patriots if we read 
books and understand the different sec- 
tions of our own country. By books we 
understand the whole world, and thus 
through books the whole world becomes 
kin. From Tolstoi, for instance, we get 
at the soul of his country. We get tired 
of dry facts, and so do not learn so 
much from the study of history as we do 
from a story in which the dry bones of 
fact are clothed by the flesh of fancy. 
Histories, however, are gradually being 
revolutionized, coming more into line 
with reality, and are thus making a right 
move in the direction of truth and the 
representation of life. 

While we are in life we do not get its 
drift or true meaning; it is only as we 
look back upon it through books. Each 
human being, without an exception, 
from the bootblack to Bismarck, has his 
philosophy of life. We get in books not 
only a picture of life, but an opinion of 
it. In the hustle of life we lose what it is 
all for and about; but some sweet book 
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can tell us. A book, as it were, lifts us 
above the turmoil of the earth and we 
get a perspective; we see the relation 
and inter-relation of one life to another. 
LEG 


IV. 


The Jdeal in Literature. 


The highest and best thing which 
literature can do for us is to give us 
ideals. It is good to amuse, entertain, 
reveal the truth, create illusion; but all 
qualities and gifts of literature trail be- 
hind its greatest power of creating ideals. 
In what manner, then, can great books 
create ideals and keep them alive? 

By ideal I do not mean a foolish 
whimsy world as opposed to the world 
actual, or a sort of moon-struck poetizing 
over what never was on land or sea. Yet 
to many people such is the meaning of 
the word. No; the ideal is simply the 
seizing of the idea of human life and 
making it minister to the art of living. 
Any other meaning is a woful misconcep- 
tion of the word. To the girl of the 
chewing-gum type.or to the average busi- 
ness man the ideal is looked upon as the 
reverse of any practical application to 
fact. But then, we all of us too often for- 
get that life is more than mere fact. The 
idealist must affirm and constantly re- 
affirm that life itself is most precious as 
a symbol of something transcendent. It 
is for the maker of literature to show the 
world not as it is, but as it may be made 
under better conditions. This is the provy- 
ince of idealism. Balzac has said that 
the legitimate aim of a great novelist is 
to depict the world not as it is, but as a 
possibly better world. He hardly lived 
up to his own ideal so plainly stated, for 
he of all others is the master of modern 
realism. 

Literature, then, which embodies and 
creates the ideal must contain something 
more than mere surface symptoms of life. 
It must contain or hint at what Emerson 
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calls “the Oversoul.”” Most decent people 
are agreed that life is more than “ beer 
and skittles,” and are uplifted and en- 
larged by the essence of something above 
and beyond the mere living. On the one 
hand we have the people who think the 
world consists of mud, old iron, cheap 
fears, and low life, while on the other we 
have the clear, pure note of the ‘time- 
devouring nightingale ” in literature. 

I would even go beyond the limits of 
the legitimate ideal and say that it is 
justifiable to present the ever-impossible 
in a truly lovely manner. Here I refer 
to the fairy-tale and to the allegory. Alle- 
gory has the concealed purpose in being 
true to life, of course, but the fairy-tale 
gives no lesson of life, dealing simply 
and frankly with magic. But I say that 
the presentation of whatever is lovely is 
justifiable, even if impossible to the rea- 
son. It is best, of course, to put em- 
phasis upon ideals which are realizable; 
yet we live in an age when daily marvels 
are becoming commonplace. We have 
the telephone and daily expect to see the 
flying-machine accomplished. We accept 
each new thing in its turn as a great con- 
venience, but soon, as in the case of the 
telephone, lose sight of its convenience 
in its irritation. Thus almost daily we 
have an idea converted into practice. 
Thought and deed have almost become 
one. Books are the means of dissemi- 
nating the seed the thinker has sown. 

The makers of literature arouse us 
to the ideal possibilities of life by the 
ceaseless and endless stimulation of our 
imagination in connection with what 
lies closest about us. Take first of 
all the descriptive powers of the great 
writers who exploit the visible face of 
the universe. Ruskin is the best exam- 
ple of all our nature writers. In his 
work on “ Modern Painters” he showed 
the English people that the sky had a 
soul, and displayed the Alps in their 
true beauty. He it was who taught the 
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English race to look up, to get their 
eyes off the tilling counter, and drew 
their attention for the first time to the 
beauties of scenery. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that up to the time of Gray 
no tongue had praised the beauties of 
Switzerland. When Gray travelled in 
that country and spoke of the Alps as 
fair and lovely he struck an absolutely 
new note in literature. There was a cer- 
tain appreciation of natural beauties in 
the Elizabethan period, but it dropped 
off steadily from the death of Shake- 
speare till Ruskin awoke the world with 
his writings. 

Thomas Hardy gives us such wonder- 
ful descriptions of English scenery that 
what is usually used as a background 
dominates the story, in a certain sense. 
That is, the scenery in his handling of 
it becomes a veritable personage in the 
action, a protagonist in the play, and 
nature actually pushes the human beings 
to their fate. Hardy is almost a pagan 
in his feeling for nature and his inter- 
pretation of her moods. This element 
in his work marks his limitations as well 
as his genius. By the contemplation of 
nature we can always correct ourselves 
in despondent moods. We have only to 
live up to our opportunities both in the 
world about us and in the world of books. 

Secondly, we are indebted to the great 
masters of literature who exalt and mag- 
nify character. This topic should be the 
subject for a course of lectures rather 
than incidental mention in an hour’s 
talk. What studies and sketches in char- 
acter abound in the world of books! 
We may find many abiding friends 
among the creations of literature. Thack- 
eray is not a writer who gives us inspira- 
tional characters, but very real ones. 
Scott is no less real, though more pictur- 
esque. In Di Vernon we have a roman- 
tic picture of womanhood, a distinct con- 
tribution to the ideal. Effie Deans is no 
less an ideal type of another and hum- 
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bler life. In Meredith’s “ Diana of the 
Crossways” we have a glorious strong 
type of womanhood, better than all the 
heroines of Ibsen or Dickens. Browning 
gives us a wonderful impression of 
strength in his Mildred in ‘“ The Blot i’ 
the Scutcheon,” bending but never break- 
ing, in the moral sense. 

The greatest thing a novelist can do 
is the creation of characters, projecting 
them into the world to live their own 
lives hereafter, for it is most like unto 
the power of the Infinite. Fictive crea- 
tures walk with us and instruct us all 
our days. 

Pan Michael as a soldier, hero, and un- 
conventional saint with a childlike heart 
gives us an insight into the soul of Po- 
land. Such characters make us glad we 
belong to the human race, and arouse in 
us the hope that in some favored mo- 
ments we too may rise to some heights 
of our subliminal self, which is the best 
of all our selves, but the least known. 

Great makers of literature true to their 
art reveal for us the idealism of the past, 
the present, and the future; i.e., bring- 
ing out the zea of the age. Compare 
Tennyson’s ‘“Idylls of the King” with 
Mark Twain’s “ Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur.”” Which is the truest to 
the spirit of the theme, to bathe the 
known facts in the light of romance, or 
to turn facts to ridicule by comparison 
with modern methods of valuation? Ten- 
nyson is nearer the truth in his estimate. 
The ideal of chivalry was the lily com- 
ing up out of medieval mud. Tenny- 
son translates for us with the true in- 
stinct of the poet, and his version is the 
most truthful because it shows the soul 
rather than the sense of the period. 

The drama of the human soul is the 
biggest, most beautiful, and most signifi- 
cant thing life has to show; and this 
drama is going on all the time in the 
lives of the men and women all about 
us. Browning, more than any modern 
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poet, has made us to realize the tremen- 
dous soul-drama in any life. His people 
are quiet, as in Ibsen, as far as external 
action goes, but he reveals the tremen- 
dous counter-clash of soul conflict, and 
attempts to present the psychologic side 
of human experience. 

Best of all, the masters of the ideal 
quicken our sense of our own possibil- 
ities, and make us to realize the highest 
in ourselves. There is an eternal discus- 
sion pro and con coming from any kind 
of art in its reaction upon us. Nothing 
enters into our conscious life that has 
not contributed its influence to our men- 
tal make-up. For instance, it is impos- 
sible to witness a healing play without 
result in some subsequent act. The after- 
results are the same as a good sermon. 
Its effects are projected into life. 

That which is higher than ourselves 
wakes us to a realization of our own 
possibilities, to be followed as Merlin fol- 
lowed the gleam, or to be acted upon 
within the hour. To make the good 
lovely, to create the ideal, is the highest 
function of literature. Many slopes hath 
the mountain, but high and pure shines 
the snow on the peak of the ideal. An 
ideal is the theory of something based 
upon the highest conception of it. Be- 
cause of this high function of literature, 
it links hands with the preacher and the 
philosopher in regenerating humanity. 
Literature should give us our natural 
spiritual food, not highly spiced, but 
nourishing.. Man should reach conver- 
sion by way of joy through the purified 
emotions. This is the true way of seer 
and singer. The wisest and most mod- 
ern educators recognize that the target 
at which they must aim to accomplish 
further results is the purified emotional 
power of humanity. The intellect, the 
emotions, and the will have never had 
their relative relations finally worked out 
in the educational problem. 

When literature performs all of itslower 
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services and functions and stops short 
of the ideal something is wrong. Such a 
state of affairs is exemplified in the liter- 
ature of the eighteenth century. The so- 
cial ethics of the times were such that 
writers like Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, 
Swift, Pope, and Johnson were utterly un- 
conscious of their own shortcomings. 
America and Americans are accused 
of a predominating love of the material, 
and given over to materialism. This is 
a base libel. An eminent French critic 
has said, ‘‘In this North America which 
is pictured to us in Europe as so mate- 
rialistic I find the most idealistic writer 
of modern times.” He referred, of course, 
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to the Sage of Concord, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. But then most of our writers 
are idealists, down to Walt Whitman, who 
might be called a robust idealist. Sid- 
ney Lanier is another of our extreme 
idealists. 

In this course on “Literature and 
Life” I hope that I have brought before 
your minds a fuller and clearer consid- 
eration of literature as an art, as an 
amusement, as a truth, and as the ideal; 
for only so can literature bring us an 
enlarging vision of life, make us to know 
the verities of the spirit, point us star- 
ward, and show us earth as a practice- 
ground for the human soul. 


To Hew England. 


JESSIE’ M. STEVENS, ’03. 


NEW ENGLAND, O New England, here’s to 
thee, 

Thy rugged hills and simple homesteads old: 

The home of brave and godly men who told 

The listening world the meaning true of 
liberty. 

To them thy shores were fair, thy mountains 
dear, 

But fairer, dearer, now they are to us; 

For they who went before have made them 
thus, 


And by their courage paid a price severe. 

As Adams, Webster, and the noble Paul 
Revere, 

What glorious names are these to stir our 
hearts, 

The names of heroes, patriots, firm and 
true, 

Whose fame will never die while we live 
here. 

As now their life to us fresh zeal imparts 

To say none shall their noble deeds undo. 


My Mountain. 


BEULAH RuDD Hoop, ’o4. 


FROM year to year, I’ve seen each sun 
That gleams upon thy silvery head 
Each glint of morn, each sunset red; 
And Dian fair, when day is done, 

On thy white brow her bow has hung; 
And each in turn to thee has sped 

Its brightest ray, to crown thy head, 


O King — by ev’ry poet sung. 

A lord thou art, of blest renown; 

Thy brow’s a gem in Nature’s crown; 
No prince such homage wins as thou; 
Dost wonder that I love thee now? 
Tho’ far from thee I’m forced to roam, 
Beneath thy shade alone is home. 
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H Disheartening Interview.* 


[Make a complete story of the following. In doing 
so you must (1) invent the characters; (2) find proper 
names for them; (3) add such incidents and descrip- 
tions as may be needed.] 


“ ... 2?” Lasked, when, after some delay, 
the door was opened. 

“ ..., he replied, rather sarcastically. 
I had half a notion to reply in the same 
spirit, but better thoughts prevailed and I 
said simply,“ ....” 

fe looked at me sharply and frowned. 

“ ... 2” he asked, after a moment. 

Ll was not prepared for that. 

“ ..., I stammered, growing red. A 
moment more and I should have taken to 
my heels. He came to my relief, as [ thought. 
Alas! I did not suspect the depths of that 
man’s guile. 

“  ..,” he observed, refiectively. [ caught 
him up before he had a chance to continue. 

“ ...,” Ladded in a wistful tone. 

“ ... 4” he suggested, encouragingly. 

Oh, blind that I was/ I thought he 
meant it. I went on eagerly, fatuously. 

“  ... ” Lcontinued ; and then, to cap the 
ANE Teal beaaa md 

fle seemed to consider. 

“ ... 2” he asked, insinuatingly. 

iva. 1 replied. 

“ ..., he rejoined, as cool as brass. It 
was a knock-down blow. I fairly staggered. 

“ ...,”°L managed to say at last, the 
prickles starting out on my skin. 

He smiled—as a blue-steel 
wrench might have smiled. 

“ 5” he said quietly, and closed the 
door, leaving me,in the wet and the dark, 
to the pleasant company of my thoughts. 


mionkey- 


1 


I buttoned my rain-coat more closely 
about my throat and pulled the hood- 
like cape over my head. Then, after lis- 
tening intently a moment, I cautiously 


*The group of sketches given under the one head 
“A Disheartening Interview’ is the very interesting 
result of class work under Professor Paul. First is 
printed in italics the portion of the dialogue which was 
given as the starting-point for the exercise. Following 
are four of the best papers, showing how widely differ- 
ent were the themes sneered by the identical words 
Ay were required to be interwoven with the original 
motif. 

The exercise is taken from Scott and Denney’s 
“ Composition-Literature,” and is reprinted herewith 
by the courtesy of the publishers. 


unlocked the kitchen door and stepped 
out. The street lights looked ghastly 
through the pouring rain, and I trembled 
with nervousness and excitement; but a 
glimpse of old Nancey’s dusky little 
cabin, far back of the house, where I 
knew Harry was waiting to know of my 
success, made me brave. 

Harry and I had been engaged for 
more than a year. Our wedding-day had 
been decided upon, and my father had 
been entirely satisfied ; for besides being 
kind and good, Harry was a first lieuten- 
ant and had chances for rapid advance- 
ment. But the war spoiled everything ; 
Harry joined the rebels, and Father 
would not let me so much as mention his 
name again. After Harry had left the 
fort, to join his company across the river, 
we could seldom even hear of one an- 
other; and as the weeks passed by and 
there was no indication of things ever 
being different, I grew inexpressibly sick’ 
with loneliness. To make things worse, 
Father wished me to be particularly kind 
to Dr. Thorn, whom I hated as thor- 
oughly as I distrusted General Thorn, 
his father. Unfortunately for me, I al- 
lowed the doctor to discover my opinion 
of him. 

I had foolishly begged Harry to try to 
think of some way of coming to see me, 
emphatically insisting that Father must 
not know. My demands must have 
seemed urgent, for at last I received a 
note from him in which he said that 
though there would be a risk, he could 
manage to be at the fort for a few days. 
When at last I met him in the woods by 
the river, his disguise was so complete 
that I did not recognize him at first, but 
thought some one had come in his stead. 
We arranged to see each other often dur- 
ing those few days; but on the last af- 
ternoon Harry told me that it was not safe 
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for him to remain any longer. Circum- 
stances indicated that a spy had been 
living among us; if Harry should be dis- 
covered and suspected, there might be se- 
rious results. I could not bear to let him 
go, and so we talked till late that after- 
noon and at last came to a decision. I 
was to go to General Thorn, and under 
some pretense beg him to give me a pass 
across the river, and, as Harry would be 
waiting for me in Nancey’s vacant cabin, 
we would cross together and then go to 
his sister’s home and be married. I knew 
that in time Father would forgive me. 
But I did not know that Dr. Thorn had 
seen Harry and me talking together in 
the woods that evening, and that not ten 
minutes before I rang the general’s door- 
bell he and the general had been talking 
about us. 

The boy who opened the door led me 
down the hall, and rapped softly on a 
door at the end. I drew a deep breath, 
to try to stop the thumping of my heart. 

“Are you General Thorn, sir?” I 
asked, when, after some delay, the door 
was opened. 

‘Tam, madam. Whom else did you 
expect to find in the general’s private 
office? And I have seen you before, I 
think!” he replied, rather sarcastically. 

I had half a notion to reply in the 
same spirit, but better thoughts prevailed, 
and I said simply: 

“T am Major Prince’s daughter. Father 
is away from home, you know, and I have 
come to you for a pass — I want to cross 
the river to-night. I am invited to Med- 
ford, General Thorn. One of the serv- 
ants will go with me.” 

He looked at me sharply and frowned. 

“And your people do not know you 
are going ?”’ he asked, after a moment. 

I was not prepared for that. 

“Why — why —yes, sir!” I stam- 
mered, growing red. A moment more 
and I should have taken to my heels. 
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He came to my relief, as I thought. Alas! 
I did not suspect the depths of that man’s 
guile. 

“Ah—I amcorrect about the journey 
being a secret one, I see; but don’t be 
alarmed, my dear. Your father is a friend 
of mine, so I must be careful. If I were 
sure that you would be all right, and that 
your servant could be trusted—” he ob- 
served, reflectively. I caught him up be- 
fore he had a chance to continue. 

“Oh, he can be trusted, I assure you, 
General Thorn!” I said. And then I 
ought to have stopped; but my evil gen- 
ius was at my elbow, prompting me, and 
on I went. 

‘‘ Father will not care, or I should not 
have asked you. If he were at home he 
would let me go; but my aunt is so pe- 
culiar, you know. I wrote her a note 
telling her where I was going. I wish 
you would please to give me a pass,” I 
added in a wistful tone. 

“Well, I guess I’ll have to help you 
out this time,” he said, slowly. ‘“ You 
must make your little plan succeed, how- 
ever. Be sure to give no one a chance to 
suspect you of —sneaking. I suspect the 
servant is waiting for you at some place?” 
he suggested, encouragingly. 

Oh, blind that I was! I thought he 
meant it. I went on eagerly, fatuously. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, we have everything arranged, 
thank you, sir. My aunt thinks I am in 
my room,” I continued; and then, to cap 
the climax, ‘‘the servant is waiting for 
me in the old cabin!” 

He seemed to consider. Then he sud- 
denly excused himself, crossed the room 
to his desk, wrote for some time, and 
rang for his messenger. 

‘‘This must be taken to Lieutenant 
Shockley. Be quick about it!” Then he 
turned to me. 

‘You would be afraid to cross the river 
alone?” he asked, insinuatingly. 

“Why, yes, sir,” I replied. 
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“Then perhaps I had best not give 
you your pass. I have found it suddenly 
necessary to use your — servant, and so 
have sent orders to have him taken,”’ 
he rejoined, as cool as brass. It was a 
knock-down blow. I fairly staggered. 

“ T_T] don’t understand you,” I man- 
aged to say at last, the prickles starting 
out on my skin. 

He smiled —as a blue-steel monkey- 
wrench might have smiled. 

“Think it over, then, and while you 
do, thank the fate that caused you to 
help us find a spy,” he said quietly, and 
closed the door, leaving me, in the wet 
and the dark, to the pleasant company 
of my thoughts. 

I paused upon the steps, too bewildered 
to comprehend exactly what I had done. 
For a moment I could think of nothing 
but the general’s impassive face as he 
had closed the door, and the words he 
had so indifferently spoken. Then I sud- 
denly understood it all; and without 
stopping to put on my hood, I started 
for Nancey’s cabin. The rain beat down 
on my bare head, and in my haste I fell 
again and again; but I felt nothing, for 
I was benumbed with despair and re- 
morse. If I could only warn Harry in 
time! But when I came in sight of the 
cabin I could distinguish dark figures 
near it. Half frantic, I stumbled up our 
back steps and rushed into the kitchen, 
crying out sharply as I went. I think I 
must have tripped on the door-mat, for 
I fell, and struck my head against some- 
thing sharp. I cannot remember what 
happened after that. 

After weeks had passed I was able to 
understand what was going on about me 
and to think clearly again. I then learned 
that Harry had been released, and I dis- 
covered, much to my delight, that his 
innocence had been established mainly 
through the efforts of my father. 

EpitH Moses, 
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II. 

One day, with the intention of gather- 
ing some specimens by the way, I 
started to walk across the mountain 
and come down on the other side to the 
city to spend the night. The ascent was 
a long and tedious one, and the after- 
noon was well advanced before I reached 
the summit. As I began the descent I 
realized that night would overtake me 
long before the journey was completed. 
To add to my discomfort, a cold north- 
east wind blew up, and a drizzling rain 
began to fall. I plodded on through 
wind and rain, and cursed myself every 
moment for starting out on such a wild- 
goose chase. 

The night was well advanced when, 
tired and worn, I dragged myself into 
the city and inquired, of the first belated 
pedestrian I met, the way to the nearest 
inn. He told me that just round the 
next corner I should find a public house, 
where lodgers were sometimes kept. 
Dragging myself round the corner, I 
walked up to the only building I could 
see that looked like a public hostelry, 
and began pounding upon the door. 

‘‘Could you furnish a man lodgings 
for the night?” I asked, when, after 
some delay, the door was opened. 

“A good deal would depend upon the 
lodger,”’ he replied, rather sarcastically. 

I had half a notion to reply in the 
same spirit, but better thoughts pre- 
vailed, and I said simply: 

“T am the lodger, and I should be 
greatly pleased if you would furnish me 
shelter for the night.” 

He looked at me sharply and frowned. 

“Don’t you think that you are rather 
too much alive to sleep here?” he asked, 
after a moment. 

I was not prepared for that. 

““T don’t know; I am sure I don’t feel 
very much alive just at present,” I 
stammered, growing red. A moment 
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more and I should have taken to my 
heels. He came to my relief, as I thought. 
Alas! I did not suspect the depths of 
that man’s guile. 

“A regular lodger perhaps,” he ob- 
served, reflectively. I caught him up 
before he had a chance to continue. 

“Ves, I have been here often,’’ I said. 
And then I ought to have stopped; but 
my evil genius was at my elbow, prompt- 
ing me, and on I went. ‘“ Surely you re- 
member me, and you will not turn me 
away to-night, I am certain,” I added in 
a wistful tone. 

“Oh, yes! I believe number six is 
where you belong,” he suggested, en- 
couragingly. 

Oh, blind that I was! I thought he 
meant it. I went on eagerly, fatuously. 

“Yes, I have been here often, and 
have always occupied number six,” I 
continued; and then, to cap the climax, 
‘‘T have used it so much it seems like 
home to me.” 

He seemed to consider. “Don’t you 
think you are a little off your beat? 
What kind of a house do you think this 
is?’ he asked, insinuatingly. 

‘‘Why a public house, to be sure,” I 
replied. 

‘* Yes, a public morgue, and number 
six is where all the executed murderers 
are laid out. I am glad you feel at home 
there, and if you are ready I shall be 
glad to lay you out,” he rejoined, as 
cool as brass. It was a knock-down blow. 
I fairly staggered. 

‘‘Excuse me, perhaps I have made 
a mistake,” I managed to say at last, 
the prickles starting out on my skin. 

He smiled —as a blue-steel monkey- 
wrench might have smiled. 

‘‘ Perhaps you have,” he said quietly, 
and closed the door, leaving me, in the 
wet and dark, to the pleasant company 
of my thoughts. 

For a few moments I was too dazed to 
move ; then I stumbled down the steps. 
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I felt as though all the world were 
given over to cynicism and gloom; but 
as I rounded the next corner I was 
brought back to a feeling of hopefulness, 
for there before me was a flickering 
little gas-jet illuminating the sign, “ Good 
Cheer Tavern.” With high hopes I 
entered this little hostelry, where I was 
welcomed by the jovial landlord, and 
under the influence of his jolly smile, 
reinforced by his good viands, I was 
soon warmed inside and out, and was 
able to smile at the thought of my 
uncanny experience at the “public 
morgue.” G. F. FARLEY, ’o5. 


REE 


From the moment that I was so 
summarily dismissed from Mr. W’s em- 
ploy, a spirit of revenge burned in my 
heart. I hated my former employer, 
and my mind was constantly revolving 
schemes whereby I could turn to my 
own account the knowledge that I 
possessed of his financial affairs. In 
an unguarded moment I had confided 
certain facts regarding Mr. W’s money 
to the wily Barnes, and had recklessly 
pledged myself to go with him to the 
little out-of-the-way town of J to per- 
form the burglary. I felt within me that 
Barnes would not hesitate to perform 
murder to accomplish his ends; for the 
weeks we had spent together had awak- 
ened me to the evil and vicious nature 
of the man to whom I was bound. Now 
that the crisis of the affair had come, I 
determined to make one last effort to 
extricate myself from the toils of the 
man. Perhaps it might be possible to 
dissuade him from his evil purpose and 
thus to save us both. 

Screwing up all my courage, I stumbled 
along the dark path to the door. I knew 
that he was growing impatient to perform 
the deed we had come for, and would 
not wait much longer for me to gather 
all the necessary information. 
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“Is there something you wished to 
speak with me about, Mr. B el 
asked, when, after some delay, the door 
was opened. 

“ You have guessed rightly, and prob- 
ably know well the matter we are to 
discuss for the last time,” he replied, 
rather sarcastically. 

I had half a notion to reply in the 
same spirit, but better thoughts pre- 
vailed, and I said simply: 

“ Pray command me, sir.”’ 

He looked at me sharply and frowned. 

“ You do not want to go through with 
this affair? Are you going to show the 
white feather and ruin it all, boy?” he 
asked, after a moment. 

I was not prepared for that. 

“T do not. I am not afraid, but—” I 
stammered, growing very red. A moment 
more and I should have taken to my 
heels. He came to my relief, as I 
thought. Alas! I did not suspect the 
depths of that man’s guile. 

“Tt is not yet too late for us to get 
away, so far; no one will suspect why we 
have been here,” he observed, reflec- 
tively. I caught him up before he had a 
chance to continue. 

“Indeed, it is not, sir,’ I said. And 
then I ought to have stopped; but my 
evil genius was at my elbow, prompting 
me, and on I went. “It will probably 
result in defeat if we do try it, and if 
we leave now we shall avoid detection,” 
I added in a wistful tone. 

“So you believe that in this case dis- 
cretion would be the better part of 
valor,” he suggested, encouragingly. 

Oh, blind that I was! I thought he 
meant it. I went on eagerly, fatuously. 

“T do indeed, sir, and so do not let us 
add this sin to our already long list of 
pettier thefts,” I continued ; and then, to 
cap the climax, “if you should be rec- 
ognized it would probably result in im- 
prisonment for both of us.” 

He seemed to consider. “So you are 
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afraid to trust your precious self to me, 
and to the cause we have undertaken?” 
he asked, insinuatingly. 

“T certainly do not care to risk a 
prolonged imprisonment for such a 
cause,” I replied. 

“Well, I’ll take the risk, and according 
to the agreement you dare not desert 
me,’’ he rejoined, as cool as brass. It 
knock-down blow. I fairly 
staggered. 

‘“‘ But, sir, you will not be so foolish, 
so cruel, as to hold me to it,’ I managed 
to say at last, the prickles starting out 
on my skin. 

He smiled —as a blue-steel monkey- 
wrench might have smiled. 

‘* Remember, we hang together, if we 
hang at all,” he said quietly, and closed 
the door, leaving me, in the wet and 
dark, to the pleasant company of my 
thoughts. 

True to the saying “ There is honor 
even among thieves,” I believed myself 
bound to him, and according to my fool- 
ish and wicked agreement I proceeded 
to go through with the affair. 

Yes, we were successful in securing 
the money, and were not found out until 
years after, when, in a fit of illness, 
Barnes disclosed the history of his crimes 
to those attending him. I had become 
very proficient in my profession of 
burglary by this time, for one step but 
leads to another, and as I was then on 
trial for something of like nature, this 
further evidence only served to prolong 
my term of imprisonment, which you 
see I am still serving. It takes a very 
small thing, fellows, to start a weak 
young boy on the downward path. 

JESSIE THROSSELL, ’05. 


was a 


LV: 


Mr. Holden was a very determined and 
stubborn man, and for some unknown rea- 
son had taken a great dislike tome. He 
had long ago forbidden me to pay my 
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attentions to his daughter Louise, but the 
old saying, ‘“‘ Love will find a way,” gave 
us courage. I had not entered his home 
for nearly a year, but nevertheless, Lou- 
ise and I had seen each other enough to 
know that our love was not to be thrown 
aside. 

At last we decided that there must be 
an understanding, and so I determined 
to see her father at once. One dark and 
stormy night I went to the house, and 
after ringing the bell, waited impatiently 
to see what the outcome of my venture 
would be. Her father himself came to 
the door. 

“How do you do?” I asked, when, 
after some delay, the door was opened. 

“ How do you do?” he replied, rather 
sarcastically. 

I had half a notion to reply in the 
same spirit, but better thoughts pre- 
vailed, and I said simply: 

“Are you busy just now?” 

He looked at me sharply and frowned. 

“What do you want?”’ he asked, after 
a moment. 

I was not prepared for that. 

‘“‘T want your daughter,” I stammered, 
growing red. A moment more and I 
should have taken to my heels. He came 
to my relief, as I thought. Alas! I did 
not suspect the depths of that man’s 
guile. 

‘“Well—” he observed, reflectively. 
I caught him up before he had a chance 
to continue. 

‘“‘T love her,” I said. And then I ought 
to have stopped; but my evil genius was 


I thank these assailants of the past; 
when they pricked and stung me with 
their very waspish piety, they did me 
good service, gave me the clue to my 
weaknesses, laid bare to me my igno- 
rance, and drove me to acquire knowl- 
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at my elbow, prompting me, and on I 
went. ‘And she loves me,” I added in 
a wistful tone. 

“ That’s good,” he suggested, encour- 
agingly. 

Oh, blind that I was! I thought he 
meant it. I went on eagerly, fatuously. 

‘‘T have loved her a long time,” I con- 
tinued ; and then, to cap the climax, “and 
you did not know it.” 

He seemed to consider. ‘Are you 
sure?” he asked, insinuatingly. 

“Why, of course,” I replied. 

“You cannot have her,” he rejoined, 
as cool as brass. It was a knock-down 
blow. I fairly staggered. 

‘‘ She shall decide for herself,” I man- 
aged to say at last, the prickles starting 
out on my skin. 

He smiled —as a blue-steel monkey- 
wrench might have smiled. 

“Good-night,” he said quietly, and 
closed the door, leaving me, in the wet 
and the dark, to the pleasant company 
of my thoughts. 

Well, I was stunned for a moment at 
this cool reception. But I decided to re- 
turn home, and think of some other plan 
of gaining my end; for have her I must, 
and I was not to be put off in such a 
fashion. 

The next day I met Louise and asked 
her if she would be willing to marry 
me without her father’s consent, and of 
course her answer was in the affirmative. 
We have now enjoyed one year of married 
life, and, as we have obtained her father’s 
forgiveness, we are exceedingly happy. 

ELsIE R. STUART, ’05. 


edge which might otherwise never have 
been mine. I pray the opposing forces 
to continue their attacks, that by teach- 
ing me my weakness they may make me 
strong. — From the Life and Writings 
of Chas. Bradlaugh. 
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Che Hims and Standards of Public Reading. 


A Discussion. 
i & 
Ipa BENFEY JUDD. 


How far should the standards of the 
reader and the audience agree? 

The aim of the reader, or the story- 
teller, as I call myself, or the public en- 
tertainer of any name, is to please, to 
give wholesome enjoyment; in other 
words, to live out his name —that is, to 
be an entertainer. In proportion as he 
succeeds in doing this is the entertainer 
an artist; perhaps I should say, would 
be an artist, for only the artist would 
really succeed in pleasing the audience 
if the conditions were all ideal, for it is 
true, as Henry Irving says, that the best 
show pays best in the end. That which 
is really artistic is always most success- 
ful, whether the art be given through the 
voice or the brush or the chisel. In pro- 
portion as the art ceases to be personal 
and becomes nearer the ideally perfect 
does it forget the very reason of its exist- 
ence — that is, to give pleasure — and 
it exists merely for the joy of existence. 
In other words, it seems to me that all 
great art has no reason for coming into 
being other than the joy of existence. 
Shakespeare wrote because Hamlet and 
Lear, Othello and Rosalind and Beatrice, 
had to be born, and as the great pictures 
and statues and marbles claimed the right 
of living from their authors, so the artist 
of the voice when he does his best work 
becomes merely the vehicle that allows 
the artistic production to pass from him 
to the audience. The audience which 
demands to be entertained and refuses 
to be satisfied unless it is entertained is 
an audience that is wholesomely cor- 
rect and natural in its judgment. When 
George Eliot wrote ‘‘ Daniel Deronda”’ 
she was not the great artist that she had 


been when she wrote ‘‘Adam Bede”; 
one was done with a purpose, the other 
throbbed within her and demanded life. 
Because an artist’s technique is the 
means whereby he reaches his audience 
in the easiest and best way, both for 
them and for himself, this technique 
should be so absolutely a part of the art- 
ist that when he stands before his audi- 
ence he seems to be merely living out his 
character for the joy of the actual exist- 
ence; and in proportion as there seems 
to be an object or a moral point, in just 
that proportion does the performance 
fail artistically, and does the artist fail 
as an entertainer — just as the modern 
novel which is written to embody some 
philosophic truth is artistically a failure, 
however successful it may be as an argu- 
ment in dramatic form. 

The question is asked, How far should 
the standard of the audience be the stand- 
ard of the artist? It would seem to me 
that they would naturally be the same. 
The artist desires to give his best and 
the audience desires to hear the best. 

Why is there any difference between 
the artist’s popular program and what he 
personally considers his best program? 
Is it that the popular program is more 
human and consequently more alive and 
vital? If so, then the program that the 
artist considers his best program should 
be raised artistically to the broader 
human standard, the more vital standard, 
and it too will be as popular as the so- 
called popular program. Of course, great 
literature takes a far longer time to pre- 
pare for public presentation, because 
its roots reach deeper and higher and 
broader and consequently demand from 
the artist larger experience, both as a 
human being and as an artist, before he 
can embody this greater truth in his char- 
acters. 
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Personally I have ceased to feel that I 
ever have a dull audience or a cold audi- 
ence. It seems to me that the artist is the 
host for the evening, and should radiate 
such hospitality across the footlights 
that each person unconsciously becomes 
his guest; and as a party fails because 
of the inability of the hostess, so an audi- 
ence is cold or dull because of the failure 
of the artist to be sufficiently genial and 
vital. Some will say I am demanding 
too much of the artist, but it seems to me 
that this is the privilege and the joy of 
being an artist,— that you may have the 
opportunity to bring to your performance 
such vitality and such genial warmth that 
your audience leave whatever atmosphere 
they have brought to the theatre with 
them and enter the atmosphere of your 
drawing-room, so to speak. 

Of course it is always true that the 
guest that brings geniality and vitality to 
his hostess not only helps the hostess 
quite beyond words to express the help, 
but also makes possible an evening of 
pleasure that would not be possible were 
the entire work left for the hostess. But 
I would say, What are entertainers for if 
they are not to rest us when we are tired, 
and to take us out of the dulness of the 
day’s work? And I am willing to pay a 
large admission fee, but I do demand 
that there shall be enough of my artist, 
both genially and vitally, so that if nec- 
essary I am not obliged to bring aught 
to “the board” myself. Of course this 
is the exceptional case, but after all it is 
the principle, it seems to me, by which 
entertaining must originally have started. 
It came because people wanted to be 
taken away from themselves into a fairy 
world where there were roses and good 
cheer and pleasure, and that brings me 
of course to the delightful question of 
what should the program be. I am be- 
ginning to feel that the rest of my life I 
should be glad to devote mainly to com- 
edy, because it is such a joy to see the 


tired look pass from the face of some of 
my audience and see the relaxation and 
the pleasure which the laugh brings, and 
when the choice is left with me in the 
future my program will be almost wholly 
comedy. 

Mark Twain, Moliére, are the charmed 
names to me now. 


it: 
KATHARINE OLIVER. 


To be great, the work of a public 
reader must have some permanent value. 
It must be educative and uplifting, as 
well as entertaining. To this end one 
must choose good material to interpret. 
Every audience enjoys good literature 
when it is genuinely interpreted, not 
used as a vehicle for the exhibition of a 
beautiful voice or graceful gestures. 
Good things nobly interpreted and often 
heard kill the appetite for poor literature 
and bad art. 

Eugene Field understood this law 
when he refused strawberries at the 
home of a friend lest it should spoil his 
taste for prunes. The reader has it in 
his power not alone to educate and refine 
the taste of his audience, but to reveal 
to many an unseeing mind a hitherto 
undiscovered world of pleasure. Carlyle 
says we are all poets when we read a 
poem well, and he might have added we 
are all poets when we respond to such 
reading, for we are then, for the time 
being, living the thoughts, feelings, and 
emotions of the author. The person who 
has once sat before a great interpreter, 
and, without any stage setting to help 
the illusion, has seen the walls of the 
dingy little town hall disappear and give 
place to the spreading palms of a lonely 
isle under the blaze of a tropical sun, 
and has felt the dumb despair of the 
shipwrecked sailor standing on the des- 
olate shore gazing over the trackless sea, 
is himself a poet for the moment. The 
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vision will return the next day to lighten 
the hours of toil and give him a taste of 
pleasures that come from the inner life, 
quite apart from external surroundings. 
After such an experience the printed 
page may become illumined for him, 
and, instead of words, may give back 
wonderful mental pictures to feed ‘the 
vision splendid.” 

The artistic ideals of great interpreters 
differ as widely as that of great artists 
in oil; and I have often been struck by 
the similarity in the pictures painted 
upon the human mind by the master of 
expression and those thrown upon can- 
vas by the master of the brush. Among 
impersonators, for instance, as with 
portrait-painters, there are those who 
strive for perfection of form. Every 
detail of the outward appearance is 
worked out in the minutest manner. 
Attention is fastened upon the physical 
changes —hair roughed up, eyebrows 
elevated, mouth drawn down, and so on, 
until we can see the outward appearance 
of the character as plainly as if he were 
before us. This method corresponds to 
that of the painter who leaves nothing 
to the imagination, but makes such an 
exact reproduction of his subject that 
we can see every wrinkle and almost 
count the hairs, as in Denner’s famous 
picture, “ An Old Man.” This method, 
in the hands of a master, is interesting, 
as all imitation is, but it is not the high- 
est art, and in the hands of a novice is 
apt to become atrocious. On the other 
hand, there are others who give a purely 
intellectual rendering of the lines — 
paying so little attention to the outward 
form that we are often puzzled to dif- 


The new Emerson College Posters are 
now issued, in the de /uwxe edition, and 
prove fully as attractive as the original. 
If you desire to become the possessor 
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ferentiate the characters. This corre- 
sponds to the work of an impressionist 
like Monet, who makes a few daubs of 
paint tell the whole story, leaving us a 
consciousness of mental effort in trying 
to fill out the missing details which 
detracts more or less from our pleasure 
in the picture. 

Midway between these extremes is 
the art that gives sufficient detail to 
make the characters stand out distinctly 
without obtruding upon the attention 
their physical peculiarities, fascinating 
rather by a revelation of the soul within. 
Sargent paints like this. In the marvel- 
ous speaking eyes of his portraits we 
can read the soul. The other features 
we see clearly, yet not in all their harsh 
detail; the body appears with still less 
of definition, so that the picture, as a 
whole, gives us the exact impression we 
would receive while looking in the eyes 
of a friend who is talking to us. The 
personality stands out clearly and dis- 
tinctly, yet we are conscious only of the 
soul. The last of these three methods 
appeals to me as the ideal one; for I 
have observed that in our daily inter- 
course with people we are not greatly 
interested in the physical appearance of 
our neighbors. Their mental processes 
hold our attention better. But we are 
fascinated and thrilled only when we 
can see the workings of the soul, and 
can know the real feelings, struggles, 
and emotions that make its life. There- 
fore, as an interpreter, I have desired, 
first of all, to obliterate self; then to 
reveal “‘ the other fellow,” as he thought, 
looked, spoke, and acted—but above 
all, as he fe/z. 


of one send in your order immediately. 
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emotion in Hrt. 


BERTHA HALE. 


INTELLECTUAL ability however powerful, 
knowledge and insight however penetra- 
tive, alone never make a work of art. 
There must be the warm sympathy of a 
large heart, the intense feeling of a great 
soul, before there is power to move and 
thrill. This power to move and thrill, 
that something which we say “appeals 
to us”—which awakens all that is truest 
and best within us—this I have called 
emotion. 

The greatness of an artist (be he poet, 
musician, painter, or interpreter) depends 
upon two faculties: first, depth of feeling; 
second, command of it — the strength of 
passion and the control of it. ‘“ The 
power of expression in the most enriched 
and flowing nature implies a mixture of 
will and rigorous control without which 
no production is possible.” 

But emotion must not grow at the 
expense or Sacrifice of intellect. ‘‘ Keen- 
ness of insight must keep pace with keen- 
ness of feeling” or the perfect balance 
will be lost and the art fail of being a 
complete rounded whole. 

Great art is always suggestive and 
leaves something to our imagination. In 
Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ The story, the feeling, 
is not detailed, but suggested; not said 
or spouted in rhetorical completeness,” 
lest there be often danger of it being 
“perhaps too frightfully accurate for 
art!’? And Emerson says, ‘“ Success is 
not attained when it lulls and satisfies, 
but when it astonishes and fires us with 
new endeavor after the unattainable.” 

Perhaps the supreme greatness in art, 
whether creative or interpretive, is its 
power of stimulating the imagination to 
reach out and beyond ourselves, and 
quickening our faculties towards clearer 
thinking, deeper feeling, and nobler 
effort. 

Carlyle says (in his“ Essay on Burns”’), 


“The feelings, the gifts, that exist in the 
poet are those that exist with more or 
less development in every human soul: 
the imagination which shudders at the 
Hell of Dante is the same faculty, weaker 
in degree, which called that picture into 
being.” 

The degree is usually “less” and 
‘¢weaker,” I think! But our work as 
interpreters or impersonators or actors 
is to broaden and deepen that develop- 
ment. Nothing but emotion can interpret 
emotion! And in so far as the emotion 
is false or impure, just so far is the art 
weak and imperfect. The feeling must 
be genuine, must be true; else the ex- 
pression will degenerate into mere senti- 
mentalism or sensationalism. To quote 
Carlyle from his “ Essay on Burns” 
again: “A head too dull to discriminate 
the true from the false, a heart too dull 
to love the one at all risks and to hate 
the other in spite of all temptations, are 
alike fatal to a writer.” If that be true 
of the creator it is equally true of the 
interpreter. 

In the same essay Carlyle gives us 
“the grand secret for finding hearers 
and retaining them:” “Let him who 
would move and convince others be first 
moved and convinced himself. . . . Be 
true, if you would be believed. Let a 
man but speak forth with genuine earnest- 
ness the thought, the emotion, the actual 
condition of his own heart, and other 
men, So strangely are we all knit together 
by the tie of sympathy, must and will 
give heed to him. In culture, in extent of 
view, we may stand above the speaker, 
or below him. But in either case his 
words, if they are earnest and sincere, 
will find some response within us; for 
in spite of all casual varieties in outward 
rank or inward culture, as face answers to 
face, so does the heart of man to man.” 
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The Loss of Sincerity of Emotion and Sensation. 


THE loss of the private life is the chief 
danger of the literary temperament. Even 
Shakespeare feared it when he wrote that 
his nature was subdued to what it worked 
in like the dyer’s hand. ‘‘ The world is 
too much with us,” said Wordsworth, 
suddenly aware that the public had grown 
into him and that his soul had no songs 
without words and that the primrose on 
the river’s brim a four-line stanza was to 
him and nothing more. Had it not been 
for that he would have had glimpses, 
standing on that pleasant lea, that would 
have made him less forlorn. But writers 
of this class are in no real danger. The 
risk is run on the lower plane, where life, 
like a magazine poem, is written before it 
is felt and thoughts are tried on like hats 
to see if they are becoming and the land 
is only local color and the sea is made 
of ink. 

We all love the illusion of spontaneity, 
and like to believe that the poet’s eye 
doth actually glance from heaven to earth 
instead of glancing sidewise at the on- 
looker. It is not pleasant to ascertain 
that Poe’s ‘‘ Raven ” would not have been 
written if he had not happened to observe 
that ‘‘ Nevermore” would make a musi- 
cal refrain and “ Lenore” rhymed with 
it, and that he brought in the raven only 
because nothing but a raven would be at 
all likely to ejaculate “nevermore”’ at 


regular intervals, except possibly a par- 
rot, and a parrot would not rhyme with 
Lenore. Poe’s description of his proc- 
esses set many minor poets working 
wrong-end-to. Nor do we like to read 
how Burke generously tinkered poor 
Crabbe’s poem and Johnson lent his 
heavy hand and Crabbe accepted every- 
thing as more likely to beguile the pub- 
lic, forgetting by that time that he had 
started out with anything of his own. 
But while the most gifted sometimes sink 
to it, the merely clever never rise above 
it, and they leave you wondering whether 
there is anything in them that the public 
did not put there. That is why Miss 
Emily Dickinson exclaimed that she 
liked a look of agony because she knew 
it was real, and why Kingsley advised 
everybody to be only good and “ let who 
will be clever,” and why Hotspur called 
poetry the “forced gait of a shuffling 
nag,” and why sometimes after a brilliant 
literary meeting where authors read their 
papers our heart goes out to the simple 
and spontaneous, natural and single- 
minded cow, who never flourishes her tail 
for our sakes but to remove from her 
actual haunches an authenticated fly. 
The literary emotions are so seldom au- 
thenticated in the secondary ranges of 
art!— Frank Moore Colby, in The Book- 
man, ew York. 


Ruminations. 


MARJORIE J. HATMAKER, ’04. 


O CATTLE on your thousand hills, 
Above whose grave and patient eyes 
Flash glories of the autumn trees, 
Or sweep the clouds of autumn skies, 


Do you browse on from day to day 
While golden leaves are falling 


And never hear the songs they sing 
While the brown earth is calling? 


It may be you are blind to all, 
And yet, somehow or other, 

I wonder if you blinder are 
Than man, your wiser brother. 
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Mrs, Soutbwick’s Return, 

At the opening of school after the 
spring recess we were heartily glad to 
welcome Mrs. Southwick once more in 
our midst after her long trip through the 
West and the South. During this journey 
she filled many reading engagements in 
many of the different States, coming in 
touch with our old graduates as they are 
scattered over the Union. Everywhere 
as she went she cheered them on by 
the inspiration of her work. 

In several instances she was specially 
entertained. At Oakland, Cal., Mrs. 
Southwick was the guest of Mrs. Wilda 
Wilson Church, who gave a charming 
reception in her honor, with special 
invitations to the members of the Ebell 
Club. Again, Miss Evalena Thomas, 
now teaching at the State Normal 
School in Ellensburg, State of Washing- 
ton, tendered Mrs. Southwick a reception 
on the occasion of her visit at that 
institution. All along the line she was 
the recipient of many attentions. 

In Salt Lake City she was specially 
well received. Of her recital given in 
that city the Desert News says: “It can 
be said quite conservatively that Mrs. 
Southwick is one of the finest readers 
who ever appeared in Salt Lake.” While 
the Salt Lake Herald adds: “ ‘Macbeth’ 
and ‘The Chariot Race’ were exqui- 
sitely done, and convinced her audience 
that she was a master indeed, and in 
setting an example for others to follow 
is doing a work which will count in the 
time to come and establish a new model 
for literary interpretation.” 

In Denver, Mrs. Southwick read under 
the auspices of the High School and 
again of the Woman’s Club. Here she 
received a great deal of attention, both 
social and professional. The Denver 
WVews says, ‘Mrs. Southwick is one of 


the best readers in the East, and the re- 
cital which she gave Tuesday at the 
Woman’s Club was a very artistic affair.” 

From Denver, she took her route south- 
ward through the Indian Territory, read- 
ing at Chickasha. She has a return en- 
gagement here in May. In Texas, her 
stops were made at Waco, Weatherford, 
and Whitewright. Thence her route lay 
through Alabama, reading at Tuscaloosa, 
Birmingham, Livingstone, and Jasper. 
At Athens, Ga., she read at the State 
Normal School, where she was enter- 
tained by Miss Celestia Parish. Mrs. 
Southwick taught at the summer sessions 
of this school last year and will do so 
again this summer, assisted by Caroline 
Cobb, ’o4. 

Before leaving Georgia she visited 
Brenau College and Conservatory, where 
Florence Overton has done much to build 
up a strong department of work in ex- 
pression. Then, after filling engagements 
in Philadelphia and Chicago, Mrs. South- 
wick had completed her route, and found 
her way to Boston once again, where she 
found many loving hearts ready to wel- 
come her home. 


Richard the Third at the Majestic. 


The second annual performance of a 
Shakespearian play by members of the 
Faculty and students of the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory for the benefit of the Bos- 
ton Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association 
is now a thing of the past. This year two 
matinées instead of one were given ; con- 
sequently, the long and earnest work put 
into the preparation of the play by the 
members of the cast had a better show- 
ing and wider appreciation, and the Asso- 
ciation had a greater chance for increas- 
ing its receipts. 

The cast of characters has been given 
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already in the MaGazine and was sub- 
stantially as given, with the exception 
of the Marquis of Dorset, which was 
taken at the performance by Delbert G. 
Lean. The soldiers of both armies were 
played by young men from the Dor- 
chester High School. 

Certain members of the College did 
very effective work behind the scenes, 
the silent kind of work without which the 
actors would have been at a sore disad- 
vantage; namely, the business of sustain- 
ing the illusion, of making the “ wheels 
go round.” Special mention is due Mr. 
Wescott for his able management of 
all properties and stage handling; to 
Mr. Patterson in his presiding over the 
prompt-book; and to Miss Bardin, who 
had charge of the dressing-rooms, and 
who rendered such necessary services 
in connection with the costuming of the 
many players. 

But after all, “the play’s the thing,” 
and the great work of the afternoon was 
done in the full glare of the footlights. 
Shakespeare’s Richard was given with 
fine force in the hands of Dean South- 
wick. The strange and weirdly cruel 
character of the man was intensely sug- 
gested, in voice, bearing, and action, 
throughout the whole play. Many subtle 
touches are worthy of comment, but we 
can speak particularly only of the un- 
canny wooing of the Lady Anne, the in- 
terview with Buckingham and the Lord 
Mayor, the tent scene, and the final duel, 
where the fast-flying blows were dealt 
with such realism. The last gleam of 
hard dying hatred as Richard falls was 
a strong bit of work in facial expression. 

We are privileged to quote from the 
letters of several critics which have been 
received since the performance. Presi- 
dent Rolfe says: 


I have just got home after the play, but I 
must write at least a few lines to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed it, and to congratulate 
you and your company on the grand success 
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of the performance. I donot see howit could 
be improved. 

Prof. D. L. Maulsby, of Tufts College, 
writes : 

This is to tell you that I saw your perform- 
ance of Richard III. yesterday afternoon and 
was greatly pleased by it. Not only the craft 
and cruelty, but also the fundamental bra- 
very of the hero was shown. If I were to se- 
lect particular passages, they would include 
the wooing of Anne (that wonderful piece 
of persuasion in which Shakespeare makes 
the impossible plausible), the scene with the 
Lord Mayor and the citizens, and that mo- 
ment in his tent when Richard, recalled to 
practical events after the horror of the night, 
strikes his sword upon the ground and de- 
clares that if he cannot have victory he will 
go with his companions “hand in hand to 
hell.” 

Last but by no means least, Mr. N. H. 
Whittemore, the chairman of the Teach- 
ers’ Committee, writes: 

Another triumph for the Emerson College! 
Another victory for Southwick, even if Rich- 
mond finally but barely knocked Richard 
out. I congratulate you and your associates 
upon the brilliancy of the entertainment. 


Professor Kidder as the Richmond of 
the play came late upon the scene, but 
played with fine effect after he was once 
on. In the prayer scene he succeeded in 
sustaining such an atmosphere in its de- 
voutness as is seldom if ever felt in any 
work behind the footlights. The audience 
were quick to appreciate this point and 
as ready to show their appreciation. 

Professor Tripp gave a well-finished 
impersonation of the crushed Henry, and 
made the most of a brief part, unattract- 
ive in itself. Among the other characters, 
the Duke of Buckingham and Sir Wil- 
liam Catesby deserve special mention. 
Mr. Reddie and Mr. Bard both carried 
into their work a fine undercurrent of 
vitality, which reached across the foot- 
lights and made a very favorable impres- 
sion. Mr. Potter carried a great deal of 
conviction in his Tyrrell. But unless we 
draw the line somewhere we would be 
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obliged to speak of every part in detail, 
for not one of even those who had the 
least to do but what “ lent themselves to 
the situation” with an earnestness that 
added a great deal to the effectiveness 
of the whole. 

Of the three women’s roles something 
must be said, because of the good work 
done in each. Distinctly different the one 


from the other are Lady Anne, Queen. 


Elizabeth, and the Duchess of York, and 
yet all are bowed under the stress of woe 
and hatred. Two, at least, are won over 
to his purposes by the wily-tongued hypo- 
crite, and all suffer at his hands. Miss 
Barnet made strong and telling points in 
her one scene that made us wish Anne 
had not been so summarily disposed of. 
Miss Unsell did some good character 
work as the aged Duchess, while Miss 
MacClellan truthfully portrayed the queen 
who was racked and torn by misfortune 
and yet who could listen to the whispers 
of ambition and deny the voice of re- 
venge. 

Among the press comments on the 
production were the following : 


The performances of “ Richard III.” at 
the Majestic on Thursday and Friday after- 
noons in aid of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association brought out a large at- 
tendance of teachers and their friends. The 
play was exceedingly well mounted and 
superbly performed, and Dean Southwick is 
to be congratulated upon this latest achieve- 
ment of the Emerson School of Oratory. 

—Transcript. 


On Thursday and Friday afternoons pupils 
of the Emerson College of Oratory gave most 
commendable performances of ‘“ Richard 
III.” for the benefit of the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of Boston. The play 
was charmingly staged, the costumes were 
elaborate and beautiful, the actors well 
trained and verse-perfect, and showed much 
of genuine talent. Henry Lawrence South- 
wick, dean of the College, enacted the title 
réle and once more emphasized his great 
dramatic ability, the clearness of his enuncia- 
tion, and his remarkable histrionic insight. 
The young men from the Dorchester High 
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School took the place of the soldiers, and 
proved the value of the daily drill by their 
ease and military bearing. 

There was a large and appreciative 
audience, many of the members and friends 
of the Teachers’ Association being present. 
Curtain calls were frequent, and many 
flowers were received. The affair was most 
successful, and the oratorical students of 
one of Boston’s most popular and finely 
equipped colleges received much of well- 
deserved commendation and praise.—Boston 
Times. 


The Soutbwick Literary Society. 


The meeting of the society held on 
the afternoon of March 30 was devoted 
to the presentation of the annual Alpha 
Tau Lambda play. All those who wit- 
nessed the Alpha Tau’s in their produc- 
tion of “Tom Pinch” last year knew 
that something good was coming; nor 
were they disappointed. The play chosen 
this year was “The Adventure of the 
Lady Ursula,” by Anthony Hope, and the 
full membership of the sorority was rep- 
resented in the cast. The characters 
were taken as follows: 


Sir George Sylvester, Nellie M. Fisher 
Mr. Jack Castleton (his friend), 
Edna Foy Wright 
The Earl] of Hassenden, Ethel Barnet 
The Rev. Mr. Blimboe, Maud Fiske 
Mr. Dent, Molly Jane Reed 
Sir Robert Clifford, N. Edna Tallmadge 
Mr. Devereaux, Katherine S. Reed 
Mr. Ward, Viola Mountz 
Officers in the Foot Guards. 
Quilton (servant to Lord 
Hassenden), 
Servant (at town lodgings); 
Mills (servant to Sir George Sylvester), 
Edna L. Johnson 
Marie Hinkley 


Bertha Silva 


Footman (to Sir George), 
Mrs. Fenton, Anna R. McIntyre 
Miss Dorothy Fenton, Florence C. White 
Lady Ursula Barrington, Jessie M. Stevens 


The Hope-like romantic atmosphere 
of the play was well sustained, and in 
several instances the acting was of a 
most convincing nature. Especially note- 
worthy were the Sir George Sylvester of 
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Miss Fisher, the Rev. Mr. Blimboe of 
Miss Fiske, and the Lady Ursula of Miss 
Stevens. Sir George carried off the 
heavy honors, Mr. Blimboe gave a hu- 
morous relish to the situation, while 
Lady Ursula was as charming a heroine 
as one could ask. The Earl of Hassen- 
den, Mr. Dent, and Miss Dorothy Fen- 
ton were secondary parts, to be sure, but 
on this occasion were played for all they 
were worth, and added telling points to 
the progress of the play. Each of the 
minor characters was played with as 
much finish as the leading réles them- 
selves, so that it becomes almost impos- 
sible to draw the critical line anywhere 
between the best and any less than the 
best. Miss Johnson did some very clever 
work as the irreproachable flunkey, and 
taken throughout, one and all in the cast 
had responded in fine spirit to the de- 
mands made upon them by their indefat- 
igable director Mrs. Hicks. 

The Alpha Tau Lambda Sorority is 
perhaps of all the sororities in College 
the one that does the most for our Alma 
Mater, and in reflecting credit upon her 
wins laurels for itself. The objects of 
this sorority at least are most in line 
with the work of the College. 

The ushers for the afternoon were 
chosen from the companion sororities of 
the College, the Delta Delta Phi’s being 
represented by Miss Hemberson, Miss 
Rutherford, and Miss Bottomley; the 
Kappa Gamma Chi’s by Miss Lindsay, 
Miss Steele, and Miss Hill; and the Phi 
Eta Sigma’s by Miss Peel, Miss Carter, 
and Miss Cameron. 


The ‘‘HAs Wou Like 3t’’ Class. 


Members of the ‘As You Like It” 
class in the Senior Course have just had 
the special opportunity of presenting 
their work under the auspices of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
The chorus was furnished by the Phillips 
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Exeter Glee Club and the incidental 
music by the Phillips Exeter Academy 
Orchestra. The affair was patronized 
by the society leaders of the town, and 
the play was given in the Exeter Opera- 
House. Great credit is again due Mrs. 
Maud Gatchell Hicks for her able 
generalship of a difficult dramatic under- 
taking. 

The cast of the play as given at Exeter 
was as follows: 
Duke (living in banishment), 


Frederick (his brother and usurper of 


his dominions), 
Mr. James D. Lawson 


Amiens, Miss Helen F. Cummings 
Jacques, Mr. Bernard N. Lambert 
(lords attending on banished duke) 
LeBeau (a courtier attending on Frederick), 

Mr. Calvin C. Thomas 
Charles (wrestler to Frederick), 
Mr. Arthur B. Kachel 


Oliver, Mr. D. Floyd Fager 
Jacques, Mr. Louis J. Rader 
Orlando, Mr. Herbert D. Bard 


(sons of Sir Rowland de Boys) 
Adam (servant to Oliver), 
William (country fellow in love with Audrey), 
Mr. Charles F. Patterson 
Touchstone (a clown), Mr. Elbert Foland 
Corin, Mr. Irvin L. Potter 
Silvius, Mr. Arthur B, Kachel 
(shepherds) 
Celia (daughter to Frederick), 
Miss Beatrice B. Walker 
Phoebe (shepherdess), Miss Lena Prinstein 
Audrey (a country wench), 
Miss Jennie E. Mitchell 
Rosalind (daughter to the banished duke), 
Mrs. Baury 
Courtiers and Foresters. 


Specials’ Character Party. 


A very unique and pleasing entertain- 
ment was given on the evening of March 
15, when the Special class, with a few 
invited guests, met in the college rooms 
and demonstrated their ability to main- 
tain the record already established of 
being able to do special things in a spe- 
cial way. 

The main feature of the evening was 
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the impromptu sketches given by the 
many and varied characters in costume. 
All nations and all creeds were repre- 
sented. Here Jap and Russian met in 
perfect harmony, and everybody enjoyed 
the air of cosmopolitan democracy. 

After an hour spent in quiet, social 
games, intended to give opportunity for 
all nations to meet and mingle, the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent in 
dancing and general merriment, inter- 
spersed with readings, songs,and sketches 
by some of the many artists present. 
Every one entered into the spirit of the 
occasion with full abandon, and good- 
cheer and good-fellowship were the watch- 
words of the evening. 

Conspicuous among those appearing 
in costumes deserving of special note 
were Miss Jones and Miss Pritchard as 
soldiers of King Edward, assisted by 
“Tommy Atkins,” in the person of Mr. 
Fager; Mr. Reddie as “ Ye Olde Colo- 
nial”’; Miss Holland representing “‘ The 
Poppy Girl”; Miss Cameron, “ The 
Nurse-girl’’; Miss Gibbes, “ A Society 
Bud’’; Miss Pecker as “The Italian 
Dame”; Miss Unsell, “‘ A Scotch Lassie’’; 
and the most unique of all, Miss Whit- 
taker as ‘‘ Miss Simmons from Simmons- 
ville.” G. F. 


A Juntor “At home.” 


A recital was given by the Junior class 
on Saturday evening, March 19, in Room 
g. The special features of the evening 
were ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” by Miss Van 
Horn, ’os, and ‘ character” monologues 
by Miss Joslin, ’os. 

Miss Van Horn gave her number with 
admirable appreciation and dramatic 
force, and held her audience from start 
to finish. 

Miss Joslin can always have laughing 
listeners, if she so wishes, but she does 
not depend entirely on her fun-inspiring 
powers, as was well evidenced on this 
occasion. She showed decided repose in 
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her work, and a keen understanding of 
the subtler parts of her selections. Her 
accompanying actions were most suggest- 
ive. 

Assisting the Misses Van Horn and 
Joslin in the evening’s program were 
Miss Mack, ’03, who rendered some songs 
delightfully, Miss Molly Reed, ’o5, Mr. 
Koch, ’03, Mr. Reddie, ’05, and Mr. 
Fager, ’os. Aha, 


The Juniors Receive. 


On Tuesday evening, April 12, the 
class of ’o5 tendered the Seniors and 
Postgraduates a reception and dance. 
The rooms and corridors of the College 
were beautifully decorated and brilliantly 
lighted to greet the guests. Room 1 was 
festooned in burnt orange, in honor of 
the Postgraduates ; Room g, in emerald 
and silver, in honor of the Seniors. The 
corridors were done in the college color, 
royal purple, and the other side rooms 
represented the Juniors in purple and 
lavender, excepting the one which was a 
Japanese bower, with cozy-corners and 
unique seats canopied by Japanese par- 
asols and hung with tapestry. 

A reception committee of Mr. Tripp, 
Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Spaulding, and Mr. 
Reddie welcomed the guests, and Mr. 
Rosensteel presented each comer with a 
dance-program, green and white for the 
men and lavender for the ladies. An ex- 
cellent orchestra of four pieces discoursed 
sweet music in the corridor. The danc- 
ing went on joyously in both Rooms 1 
and g, and the pleasant evening passed 
all too soon. 

From a booth at one end of the corri- 
dor, Misses Mollie Reed and Vivian Cam- 
eron served lemon punch the early part 
of the evening and coffee with whipped 
cream and wafers the latter. 

The matrons of the evening were Mrs. 
Southwick, Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Willard, 
Mrs. Black, Baroness Posse, Mrs. Spauld- 
ing, and Mrs. Reddie. 
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Tbe Glee Club. 

Emerson College at last has its Glee 
Club, an organization long needed among 
us. After the announcement in the Feb- 
ruary MaGazineE as to the desirability of 
starting the good work in this direction, 
there ensued a long and conscientious 
trial of voices among all the aspiring 
candidates who presented themselves. 
Mr. Kenney gives freely of his valuable 
time to a careful examination of the con- 
testants, so that none can get into the 
club who does not contribute an artistic 
quality to its general excellence. 

On March 9g all details of organiza- 
tion were completed with the election of 
the following officers : — 

President: Miss Cummings, ’o4. 

Secretary-Treasurer : Miss Mann,’os. 

Board of Directors: Miss Wheeler, ’03, 


Mrs. McLain, ’04, Miss Jainie Mitchell, ’os, 
Miss Kenyon, ’o6. 
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Accompanist: Mrs. Irene Patton. 
Musical Director: Miss Edna Dickinson. 


MEMBERS. 


Sopranos: Miss Cummings, Mrs. Mar- 
mein, Miss Fay Latham, Miss Hood, Miss 
Halleck, Miss Pratt, Miss Mallery, Miss 
Mann, Miss Kenyon. 

Second Sopranos : Miss Whitcomb, Miss 
Mitchell, Miss Moulton, Mrs. McLain, Miss 
Allen. 

Altos: Miss Wheeler, Miss Denison, Miss 
Justine Smith, Miss Schwartz, Miss Olga 
White, Miss Kefauver. 


The club has made its introductory 
appearance at morning chapel with fine 
effect, and it is understood will assist 
with several numbers in the exercises of 
commencement week. There is promise 
of excellent work in the club, which 
owes its being to the suggestion and en- 
terprise of Miss Dickinson, now elected 
to the position of Musical Director. 


Hlumni Wotes., 


Alumni Association Meeting. 

The last of the regular alumni meetings 
previous to the final banquet was held 
at the College on the afternoon of March 
1g. The program was under the direction 
of Mrs. Southwick, whose recent return 
from a trip of several weeks, as well as 
the excellence of the entertainment, made 
the afternoon most enjoyable and well 
fitted to close the series of carefully ar- 
ranged meetings of the year. 

The classes of former years were well 
represented and had an especial treat, 
as Mrs. Southwick was able to give them 
greetings from many old friends with 
whose work she had come in contact 
during her recent journey. This she out- 
lined briefly, but with so much of the 
gladness and earnestness which had met 
her that all felt a renewing of courage and 
endeavor as she told of the faithful work 


far south in Georgia, Louisiana, Texas ; 
on to the coast; north to Washington ; 
and again all the way along the central 
States to the college home in the East. 
The genial spirit with which the pro- 
gram was opened formed the key-note 
of the entire afternoon. Some for the 
first time heard Mrs. E. B. Wil/ard, and 
found her even more winsome in her 
platform work than as Miss Elvie Bur- 
nett — surely high praise. The musical 
numbers were from two of our “ sisters ”’ 
from the New England Conservatory, 
whose excellence in performance and 
cordiality of spirit made all who heard 
them willing and grateful debtors. It was 
a particular treat to many and a decided 
joy to all to hear several numbers from 
Miss S. F. Lamprell, for her appearances 
in public work are almost as rare as the 
quality of her renderings. Mr. Elbert 
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Foland dealt his accustomed blow to the 
hydra-headed Melancholy, laying him low 
for the time at least, and sending his au- 
dience forth full of gladness, ready to 
partake of the good things the Associ- 
ation —if not the “gods’—had pro- 
vided. The greetings of the afternoon 
all ended with wishes for a red-letter 
banquet to fittingly close the record of 
the year and encourage the workers of 
next year to their best efforts. 
E. M. L. 


Teaching Brpression in an JFndustrial 
or Manual Training College. 


All persons who have had any expe- 
rience in an industrial college know that 
it is a very busy place. The curriculum 
of the Girls’ Industrial College of Texas 
covers a broad field, a large part of the 
work necessarily being of a very practi- 
cal nature. The principal object of the 
work is to give young women a thorough 
training in the Fine, Industrial, and 
Domestic Arts. This training is neces- 
sary that they may become intelligent and 
systematic home-keepers. 

In the various departments the girls 
are taught cooking, sewing, laundering, 
dairying, practical gardening, poultry- 
keeping, designing, painting, photogra- 
phy, and manual training. The pro- 
moters of industrial education in this in- 
stitution have not overlooked the fact 
that along with these practical qualifica- 
tions a woman must have the intellectual 
training and culture which make her 
truly the mistress of her home. To this 
end a thorough and extensive literary 
course has been established. Besides the 
work in English, pupils are required to 
study Latin and may elect studies from 
three modern languages. 

The question would naturally arise, 
What time is left for the Department of 
Oratory and Vocal Music? The time 
for this department does not permit of a 


broad expansion of either branch of the 
work. However, the improved condition 
of the voices, the growth in intelligent 
expression, and the change in the per- 
sonal appearance of the students bear 
testimony to the fact that the work has 
not been in vain. 

During this first year of the Girls’ In- 
dustrial College of Texas we have suc- 
ceeded in establishing two literary soci- 
eties, which are working along literary 
and dramatic lines. 

Correlative with the Department of 
Fine Arts, we hope to instil in the minds 
of these bright Southern girls a true sense 
of beauty and refinement. This, added 
to their more practical knowledge, will 
enable them to establish homes which 
will not only be intelligently managed 
and directed, but will be the most at- 
tractive places on earth to the inhabi- 
tants thereof. JrsstE McCLymonps. 


Personals, 


Frederick M. Hall, ’98, announces his 
engagement to Ethelwyn Drew, ’g9. 


Ida Gaige Morrison, ’95, is teaching 
physical culture in Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Eva Jane Cannell, ’03, announces her 
engagement to Frank H. Davis, of Cleve- 
land, O. 


Rebecca Melva Baxter, ’03, announces 
her engagement to Percival F. Williams, 
of Wallingford, Conn. 


Flora May Moore, ’91 (Mrs. Harris 
W. Moore), announces the birth of a little 
daughter June 21, 1903. 


Carrie Dana Chase, ’93, is devoting 
herself to Shakespearian readings, pre- 
senting ‘‘ Twelfth Night” and “As You 
Like It.” 


Amy Mildred Carver, ’o3, is teaching 
oratory and physical culture at the Mount 
Allison Ladies’ College, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 
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George McKie, ’98, and a former busi- 
ness manager of the MaGazINE, writes 
that a little daughter has just come into 
his life to brighten things up generally. 


Robert H. Burnham, ’or, now has 
charge of the work in expression at the 
High School, Parkersburg, W. Va., in 
addition to his regular classes at Marietta 
College, Marietta, O. 


M. Eden Tatem, ’96, gave a reading 
of “ The Merchant of Venice” in Put- 
nam, Conn., recently, for the benefit of 
the Putnam High School, which won her 
some very flattering press notices. 


Susan Lindsay Heywood, ’97, has 
made a specialty of original monologues 
this season in her platform work, with 
great success. Her engagement to Mr. 
Charles Elmer Lewis Clark, of Chicago, 
is just announced. 


Miss Eva Bartlett Macey, ’96, has 
spent two very successful years on the 
concert platform and already has the 
most of her time booked for next winter. 
Her company is known as the Eva 
Bartlett Macey Company. 


Nina Milligan, ’03, has introduced 
many interesting features into her work 
at the National Park Seminary, Forest 
Glen, Md., this year, having conducted 
a very successful gymnastic contest, and 
“put on” four plays and one comic 
opera. She is to spend the summer 
in the Old World, but will return to 
Forest Glen in the fall. 


Mary L. Sherman, ’93, director of the 
physical culture class of the Cantabrigia 
Club, has just completed the tenth year 
of her teaching the class. A reception 
was given in her honor at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, Cambridge, to celebrate the event. 
The Friday previous the class had pre- 
sented “ Breezy Point” as their annual 
play, under the direction of Mrs. Sher- 
man. 


IgI 


Jennie Folsom Morrill, ’99, has re- 
cently added to her repertoire the Vaulted 
Chamber Scene from “Isaac of York,” 
the play written by Rt. Reverend B. B. 
Ussher, whose work is well known to 
many old Emersonians. 


Beatrice Marks, ’o2, is playing the lead- 
ing part in “ Rosemary” with the How- 
ard Kyle Company through the West. 
Miss Marks took the part first under an 
emergency and at three days’ notice, but 
proved herself fully equal to the demand. 


H. Daghistan’, ’99, has just ‘ put on” 
‘Prince Otto” as the college play for 
this year at Stetson University, De Land, 
Fla. The play was a dramatization of 
Stevenson’s novel, a difficult piece of 
work, and its great success is a high 
tribute to the ability of Professor Daghis- 
tan’ in training his actors for their parts. 


The Delta Delta Phi Sorority enter- 
tained their honorary members at The 
Somerset on Monday evening, April 4. 
Dinner was served in the library, the 
beautiful floral decorations of sweet peas, 
the sorority flower, giving added color 
and cheer to the cozy room. 

Later in the evening the diners were 
joined by many other friends in the ball- 
room, where dancing was enjoyed. 


Greetings are being received daily by 
the president of the Alumni Association 
from those members who from great 
distance or other good and sufficient rea- 
son will not be able to make one at the 
annual reunion and banquet. Their best 
wishes, however, are with those more for- 
tunate than themselves in being able to 
be present. Among those sending kind 
words of remembrance are Walter W. 
White, ’99, Sarah L. Tower, ’o0o, Mary 
A. Benson, ’03, Mary V. Tyler, ’o1, Eliza- 
beth W. Fitch, ’93, Frederick M. Hall, 
’98, Lydia E. Bradstreet, ’o01, Lois C. M. 
Archibald, ’03, Nina Milligan, ’03, Clara 
M. Coe, ’89. 
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S. Jennie Townsend, Spl.,’o3, teaching 
music, dramatic art, and physical culture 
at the Warwick Institute, Warwick, N. Y., 
has recently held some highly successful 
pupil recitals. 


Eva Unsell, ’03, has just secured an 
engagement with the Nance O’Neil Com- 
pany, and will continue with them to the 
end of the season. Her stage name will 
be Eva Jeffries. 


Frances Jackson Delano, Spl. ’92, of 
Fairhaven, has devoted herself to literary 
work with much success. Her short 
stories frequently appear in Zhe Congre- 
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gationalist and other papers, and within 
the past two years she has published two 
books, “Susanne” and “ Polly Stater, 
One of Thirteen.” 


Grace Anna Holmes, ’oo, teaching in 
Webb City College, Missouri, has re- 
cently had the satisfaction of seeing her 
candidates come off victorious in the an- 
nual contest for the highest honors in rec- 
itation, declamation, and debate, between 
Webb City and Carthage. 


It takes two to speak truth —one to 
speak and another to hear.— 7horeau. 


Emerson, Our LEmerson.* 


(Tune, “ Maryland, my Maryland.”) 


From far Pacific’s Golden Gate,” 
Emerson, our Emerson! 

From North to South, each glorious State, 
Emerson, our Emerson! 

We come to share thy glorious gifts, 

The love that cheers, the thought that lifts; 

And now we pledge our love anew, 
Emerson, our Emerson! 


From foreign shores — Armenia’s lands — 
Emerson, our Emerson! 

Australia, too, sends heart and hands, 
Emerson, our Emerson! 


“To live the truth ’— our watchword stands. 

May we be loyal to thy demands 

And champion truth where’er she stands, 
Emerson, our Emerson! 


O teachers bound in service true,— 
Emerson, our Emerson! 

Our loyal bond to what you do,— 
Emerson, our Emerson! 

To help these teachings spread the light! 

To speed the truth, defend the right! 

We pledge this day our hearts anew! 
Emerson, our Emerson! 


*Reprinted by request. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


WE present to our readers with this 
issue four portraits. As a frontispiece 
we have the noble and benignant face 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, America’s 
foremost man of letters, whose name is 
dear to all true Emersonians. Some of 
his ideas concerning the great art of ex- 
pression, which, fundamentally consid- 
ered, is the art of living, are set forth in 


MAY, 


1904. NG. 7 


the leading article of this number of the 
MaGazinE. He has enunciated the idea 
for which Emerson College stands to- 
day, and will stand,—that the true 
study of oratory and expression means 
broadening, deepening, lengthening, ele- 
vating, the whole man —the utmost de- 
velopment of the potential in the in- 
dividual, and the consecration of that 
enlarged personality to the service of his 
fellows. Though not unmindful of the 
graces and refinements of utterance by 
pen or tongue, or the charm of perfect 
manner, Emerson sought ever the 
deeper sources of power rather than its 
mere effects and manifestations. And 
herein lies our creed ; ‘‘What you are 
thunders so loud above your head that 
I cannot hear what you say.” 


+ 
President William 3. Rolfe, A.M,, Litt. p, 


We publish also the portrait of our 
distinguished, gracious, and modest 
President, William J. Rolfe, a sketch of 
whose life and services to public educa- 
tion and to American scholarship may 
be found in the February issue of this 
MacGaZINE. While he comes to us this 
year as a lecturer upon Shakespeare, he 
will assume the presidential duties in 
the autumn. President Rolfe has long 
been a friend of Emerson College. For 
several seasons the pressure of his liter- 
ary work has compelled him practically 
to abandon his lecturing, which had at- 
tained large proportions, and to confine 
his public appearance to occasional ad- 
dresses. But he has made this institu- 
tion the one favored exception, and 
Emerson students have enjoyed: annual 
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courses of lectures from him for the 
past sixteen years. In honoring this 
author and scholar of international rep- 
utation by electing him to the presidency 
Emerson College honors herself. 


+ 


Dean henry Bawrence Southwick, 


_ From a photograph taken a few weeks 
ago, we present a picture of our Dean. 
During the three years since his 
thirty-eighth birthday, in June, 1go1, 
when he took exclusive direction of its 
administration, Emerson College has 
made great and significant advances in 
equipment, correlative advantages, meth- 
ods, standards, and in the regard of 
leading educators of to-day. Among the 
achievements of this brief time, due to 
the initiative and administrative ability 
of the Dean, are to be recorded the re- 
moval of the College from its former 
quarters in a less desirable section to 
its beautiful new home in the centre of 
literary and artistic Boston; the estab- 
lishment, at a time when no schools of 
oratory had recognized educational 
standards of requirement for entrance, 
of high-school graduation as a requisite 
for admission of students to the regular 
course in Emerson College; the length- 
ening of our scholastic year from twenty- 
five to thirty weeks; the increasing of 
the faculty of instruction from sixteen 
to thirty-two, and the addition of several 
specialists and artists of national repu- 
tation; the combination of private les- 
sons with class instruction ; the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum by some twenty- 
five new courses and the institution of 
generous elective privileges in recogni- 
tion of the needs and aims of those 
preparing for different lines of profes- 
sional work; the strengthening of the 
departments of original Oratory, Plat- 
form Art, Pedagogy, and the Dramatic 
Training; the remarkable expansion of 
the department of English Language 
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and Literature from seven courses to 
eighteen ; the opening to Emerson stu- 
dents of two years of Physical Training 
at the Posse Gymnasium, embracing 
theory and practice in educational, med- 
ical, and recreative gymnastics; the 
alliance with the New England Conservy- 
atory, with its advantages for special 
study and the numerous opportunities 
for cooperation and exchange of privi- 
leges and courtesies with the largest 
and most influential music school of 
America, and the opening to Emerson 
pupils of the beautiful new student resi- 
dence houses of the New England Con- 
servatory. While initiating and bringing 
all these things to pass in a brief three 
years, Dean Southwick has extended 
the fame of Emerson without her walls 
by his numerous lectures, addresses, 
and literary interpretation in all parts 
of the country, while within he has in- 
stituted measures which have made for 
a steady gain in discipline, mora/e, and 
working efficiency. And in two of these 
three years he has relieved the College 
entirely of its purchase debt of $27,000 
to its former proprietor. 

We rejoice in these achievements, 
which are but an earnest of more to fol- 
low, and the EMERSON MAGAZINE lifts up 
its voice with the voices of the students 
and alumni in praise. 


Se ad 


Professor Edward howard Griggs, M.A. 
Readers of the MacGazine will wel- 
come a portrait of Professor Edward 
Howard Griggs, who will join the col- 
lege staff next autumn, and who will 


contribute a course of Friday lectures — 


extending over twenty weeks. This 
course, which will be at once literary 
and philosophical, will in truth present 
a study of the essential problems of life, 
the understanding of which is so indis- 
pensable to helpful living and teaching. 
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In the Emerson College Catalogue of 
1904 (page 21) will be found an outline 
of his course, while the March issue of 
the MaGAzINE (page 148) contains a 
fuller statement, together with a sketch 
of his life and an interesting glimpse of 
his personality. The same number 
printed an abstract of a recent lecture 
entitled “ The Use of the Margin.” 

There is probably in England or 
America to-day no lecturer more pop- 
ular than Edward Howard Griggs, none 
whose time is in greater demand, none 
who holds his audience in closer sym- 
pathy and whom the people follow with 
greater eagerness. And this, not because 
of a masterful and dominating personal- 
ity, or emotional excitation, or appeal to 
prejudice, or rhetorical pyrotechnics. 
Professor Griggs is not an “ entertainer,” 
a teller of stories and maker of epi- 
grams. He uses none of the ‘‘catchy” 
embellishments of the ‘smart speaker.” 
Wit he has and humor, but of both he 
is sparing, and they are ever contribu- 
tory to the essential earnestness of his 
appeal. But his message is enriched 
with the scholar’s accumulation, the art- 
ist’s ripened appreciation and certain 
touch, and is suffused with the charm 
of a temperament imaginative and po- 
etic, the grace of candor and modest, 
earnest manhood. He seems to combine 
the philosopher’s clearness with the 
artist’s warmth, the sanity of the open- 
minded truth-seeker and the deep hu- 
manity of one who loves his kind. We 
congratulate the College and the stu- 
dents upon the acquisition of this 
knightly man. 


ad 


The Rew Magazine Board, 


With this issue of the Macazine the 
reign of the present management comes 
to aclose. We wish to convey our thanks 
to all who have helped to make our ad- 
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ministration a success, from those who 
have generously contributed to the col- 
umns of the MaGazInE to those who have 
faithfully read its pages and sent us words 
of appreciation and encouragement from 
time to time. And since they say that 
“ gratitude is a lively sense of favors to 
come,” we would bespeak the same hearty 
cooperation for the members of the in- 
coming Board, who are to take upon their 
shoulders with the first issue of the new 
volume the responsibility and the welfare 
of the EMERSON COLLEGE MAGAZINE, for 
we are sure they will endeavor to ad- 
vance its standard of excellence along 
the lines of general progression, and to 
rear upon the foundation laid by their 
predecessors an ever-growing structure 
to the honor and fame of our Alma 
Mater. 

The new editor and business manager 
will be those who have served already in 
the capacity of assistants in their respect- 
ive departments, and who are eminently 
qualified to fill the positions to which 
they have been elected. The class of ’o5 
has the honor of contributing both of 
these officials of the Magazine Board. 
Mr. Fager’s executive capacity has al- 
ready been demonstrated by his ener- 
getic government of affairs as class pres- 
ident, ’o05; while Mr. Reddie, who is no 
less active in class affairs, has spent 
much time previously in special study 
and work along literary lines which puts 
him in trim for the editorial chair. Since 
Mr. Reddie is also an artist by profession, 
we may expect something extra good in 
the new volume in the way of illustration, 
cover-designs, etc. Altogether, we feel 
very safe in prophesying an interesting 
and a prosperous year to come. 

So to all our friends who have kept 
pace with us along the path of a two- 
years’ publication we bid a regretful fare- 
well, and to those who take up the work 
where we lay it down we wish the heart- 
iest Godspeed. 
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The Philosophy of Lmerson and Expression. 


ARCHIBALD F. REDDIE. 


THE relationship between the principles 
of philosophy as laid down by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and the intention of the 
work of expression in which the students 
of Emerson College are engaged is even 
closer and more nearly allied than one 
would be apt to judge from anything less 
than careful study of the essays which 
the master has left us. This inheritance 
is so clear, so simple, that at first we are 
completely surprised, feeling sure that 
the great truth before us, almost child- 
like in its directness of statement, must 
have some hidden, ulterior meaning 
which we are scarcely alert enough to 
fathom. 

In the initial stages of our work one 
of the great stumbling-blocks is our in- 
ability, or our seeming inability, to be 
sufficiently free in our expression to give 
much value to what we have to say. 
This is in part because one hardly knows 
the precise signification of the situation. 
What is one there for? What is one 
about to do? We blindly question, if we 
question at all, and most of the query 
turns inward; we try to discover what 
we ourselves, the immortal Egos, are 
about to do, and how that thing which 
we do will appear to others. 

Service is the key-note to the situation, 
the solution of the trouble ; and granting 
so much, the path may be made plain, 
for in service, in giving to others, we for- 
get ourselves, supplanting egoism with 
spontaneity. 

“Tf you would serve your brother, be- 
cause it is fit for you to serve him, do 
not take back your words when you find 
prudent people do not commend you. 
Adhere to your own act, and congratu- 
late yourself if you have done something 
strange and extravagant, and broken the 


monotony of a decorous age. It was a 
high counsel that I once heard given to 
a young person,— ‘ Always do what you 
are afraid to do.’ A simple manly char- 
acter need never make an apology.” 

The fundamental purpose of our work 
is character-building: the expansion of 
the divine qualities within us until they 
blossom for the world. We doubt our 
own gifts, however, and think, in the 
growth of souls, that we are not very far 
advanced, until, discouraging ourselves, 
we fain would fall by the wayside, trust- 
ing some good Samaritan’s timely ar- 
rival and aid. How encouraging, then, 
are Emerson’s words, —‘ Doubt not, 
. . . but persist. Say, ‘It is in me, and 
shall out.’ Stand there, balked and dumb, 
stuttering and stammering, hissed and 
hooted, stand and strive, until at last 
rage draw out of thee that dream-power 
which every night shows thee is thine 
own... . And this is thy reward: that 
the ideal shall be real to thee.” 

Is not this the very essence of our be- 
lief; the gauge by which we scale our 
height and power to express? 

Of expression itself, and of interpreta- 
tion, there is no doubt as to where Emer- 
son stands. “ The sweetest music,’ he 
says, ‘‘is not in the oratorio, but in the 
human voice when it speaks from its in- 
stant life tones of tenderness, truth, or 
courage. The oratorio has already lost 
its relation to the morning, to the sun, 
to the earth, but that persuading voice 
is in tune with these. . . . Life may be 
lyric or epic, as well as a poem or a 
romance.” 

That this voice, so potent in its subtle 
powers, must be beautiful, as expressing 
a beautiful soul behind it, the philosopher 
also clearly sets forth. “Though we 
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travel the world over to find the beauti- 
ful, we must carry it with us, or we find 
it not.” ‘‘ When a man lives with God, 
his voice shall be as sweet as the mur- 
mur of the brook, or the rustle of the 
corn.” 

Pursuing this issue further, we find 
that one “is in danger of forgetting the 
simplicity of the principles ” out of which 
various forms of beauty spring, even 
those forms which “ had their origin from 
thoughts and laws in his own breast. 
... These. . . he carries home to your 
heart and mind. In proportion to his 
force, the artist will find in his work an 
outlet for his proper character. He must 
not be in any manner pinched or hin- 
dered by his material, but through his 
necessity of imparting himself the ad- 
amant will be wax in his hands, and will 
allow an adequate communication of him- 
Seiny 

The cry rings far and wide that we 
must dazzle people to gain their atten- 
tion; we must give them sensationalism. 


Emerson would answer that they will, 


be dazzled, more likely, by truth. ‘“ Noth- 
ing astonishes men so much as common 
sense and plain dealing. All great actions 
have been simple.” 

This would decry the sensationalism, 
giving feeling in its place. There is a 
wide chasm between the two. “ The dif- 
ference between landscape and _ land- 
scape is small, but there is great differ- 
ence in the beholders.” 

It is classifying ourselves with those 
who elect feeling over its vulgar relative, 
sensationalism, which is one of our many 
aims,—and this feeling must be ex- 
pressed if we are true to our command- 
ing natures. ‘“ For all men live by truth, 
and stand in need of expression... . 
We study to utter our painful secret. 
The man is only half himself; the other 
half is his expression.” 

It is intensity of feeling in our work 
of expression which we lack most sadly. 
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We are not sensitive enough to the pas- 
sionate longings of our own souls, ‘‘ Every 
touch should thrill.”’ Being over-anxious, 
it is the instinct we fail to trust. The 
reply is ready, — “ Trust the instinct to 
the end, though you can render no reason, 
It is vain to hurry it. By trusting it to 
the end, it shall ripen into truth and you 
shall know why you believe.” 

Emerson never blinked the truth. 
He faced problem after problem, and 
wrestled with each in turn. With naive 
frankness he propounds, “ What is the 
hardest task in the world?” And he, who 
pondered so deeply, answers with sweet 
seriousness, “To think. . . . We say we 
will walk abroad, and the truth will take 
form and clearnesstome. . . . We come 
in and we are as far from it as at first. 
Then, in a moment, and unannounced, 
the truth appears, ... the great soul 
showeth.”’ 

This is growth, evolution, a continual 
appeal from our Self to our Higher Self, 
the calling on our innate acquaintance 
with God for an answering word; it is 
going through study, step by step, until 
we reach the summits. Having reached 
these heights, we can only retain our 
station by keeping every component of 
our success intact in its individual sig- 
nificance, in its proper balance to its fel- 
lows, and in its correct proportion to the 
final result. 

“Every ultimate fact is only the first 
of anew series. Every general law is only 
a particular fact of some more general 
law presently to disclose itself. . . . Step 
by step we scale this mysterious ladder ; 
the steps are actions, the new prospect 
is power.” 

In the essay on “ The Over-Soul” are 
many passages particularly pertinent to 
this kinship between Emerson’s philoso- 


phy and our work of expression. 


“We live in succession, in division, in 
parts, in particles. Meantime within man 
is the soul of the whole ; the wise silence, 
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the universal beauty, to which every part 
and particle is equally related; the Eter- 
nalOne. . , . This deep power in which 
we exist . . . is the act of seeing and 
the thing seen. . . . We see the world 
piece by piece, as the sun, the moon, the 
animal, the tree; but the whole, of which 
these are the shining parts, is the soul.” 
And farther on,— “ All goes to show that 
the soul of man is not an organ, but ani- 
mates and exercises all the organs... . 
When it breathes through his intellect, 
it is genius; when it breathes through 
his will, it is virtue; when it breathes 
through his affection, it is love... . 
Genius is religious. It is a larger im- 
bibing of the common heart. ... Hu- 
manity shines in Homer, in Chaucer, in 
Spenser, in Shakespeare, in Milton. They 
are content with truth... . Shakespeare 
carries us to such a lofty strain of intelli- 
gent activity as to suggest a wealth which 
beggars his own.” 

It is this creed of being the thing we 
stand for, and always aspiring a league 
beyond, which Emerson places before us 
as an immediate possibility. He begins 
at the highest, making that the very mo- 
tive upon which the foundations are laid. 
This motive is God, as expressed in the 
beneficent potentialities of the universal 
heart. That we share by right of birth. 

‘‘We see them exchange a glance or 
betray a deep emotion, and we are no 
longer strangers.” 

Every glance, every emotion, though 
caused by a common love or a common 
sorrow, must be unique, original, one’s 
very own, copyright by discovery. 

“Tmitation is suicide. . .. He must 
take himself for better, for worse, as his 
portion. . . . The power which resides in 
him is new in nature, and none but he 
knows what that is which he can do, nor 
does he know until he has tried... . 
We but half express ourselves, and are 
ashamed of that divine idea which each 
of us represents. . . . God will not have 
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his work made manifest by cowards. . . . 
Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to 
that iron string. . . . No law can be sa- 
cred to me but that of my own nature. 
. . . Speak what you think now in hard 
words.” 

‘‘ Hard ” is full of significance. It does 
not imply harshness in any degree, but 
the firmness, compactness, which comes 
from weight of conviction; a hard word 
is one of big meaning, even capable of 
being used as a medium for describing 
a delicate tracery of thought, as a trip- 
hammer, falling with hundreds of tons’ 
weight, can be so adjusted as to crack 
open an egg just sufficiently to suit the 
demands of the epicure’s breakfast. 

To speak what one thinks is possible; 
even easy if the thought contains hospi- 
tality enough to shelter others. ‘‘ My book 
should smell of pines and resound with 
the hum of insects. The swallow over 
my window should interweave that thread 
or straw he carries in his bill into my 
web also. We pass for what we are. 
Character teaches above our wills.” 

The essence, then, is the cultivation 
of the immortal Ego. Surely, it is for us 
but to bend the head and place ourselves 
subjectively in the hands of that higher 
self, or Over-Soul, which will, with its 
shining magnetized finger, lead us on to 
knowledge and reward, through endless 
technique. 

Technique, work, toil, drudgery,— call 
it what we will, it is the careful, slow tap, 
tap of the mallet on the chisel which gives 
birth to the product of a Phidias; the 
endless exercise of the gamut’s possibili- 
ties which results in the tenor of a De 
Reszke; and every moment’s practice 
must be loving. 

However, as we are reminded that 
“the world is not painted or adorned, 
but from the beginning beautiful,” so 
must never be put aside the realization 
that in the essence of the individual’s 
consciousness, his value of soul, rests his 
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greatest, hisdominant power. That must 
rule. If it governs with justice the work 
of the individual will be convincing; the 
technique is only the form. The Aphro- 
dite lived as a perfect creature in the 
brain of the sculptor before his hands 
tore down her marble prison-house. 

Is not the reward sufficient? To create, 
consciously, from within one’s self, a true 
thing; to give birth to a perfect thought 
or a perfect tone or system of tones; 
that is genius expressed. This expression 
contains in its constituents no small or 
inferior pride, but a grandly noble suffi- 
ciency. 

“And power to him who power exerts; 

Hast not thy share? On wingéd feet, 
Lo! it rushes thee to meet; 

And all that nature made thy own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 

Will rive the hills and swim the sea 
And, like thy shadow, follow thee.” 


Our satisfaction comes in the knowl- 
edge that even one word carried to a 
hearer’s heart is a contribution to the 
world’s library of artistic production. To 
receive, one must give largely. “ Benefit 
is the end of nature. . . . He is great 
who confers the most benefits. He is 
base to receive favors and render none. 
. . . Beware of too much good staying 
in your hand. . . . Pay it away quickly. 
. .. We gain the strength of the temp- 
tation we resist. . . . The only gift isa 
portion of thyself.” 

The reaction of selfish work is but too 


The world was made before the Eng- 
lish language, and seemingly upon a dif- 
ferent design. Suppose we held our con- 
verse not in words but in music; those 
who have a bad ear would find themselves 
cut off from all near commerce, and no 
better than foreigners in this big world. 
But we do not consider how many have 
a “bad ear” for words. I hate ques- 
tions and questioners; there are so few 
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manifest, and in no small time will ex- 
hibit all its frailties in miserable failure. 
Let one seek praise, let him court ad- 
miration, popularity, personal aggran- 
dizement in any form, and the form, 
the beauty, of the expression is lost in 
direct proportion as the soul has dimin- 
ished. 

On the other hand, with a spirit 
cleansed for service we can surely essay 
our part with confidence, trusting fully 
that the interpretation will follow the 
mould of our generously wishing mind, 
for 


“? Tis good-will makes intelligence.” 


The good-will is the great brotherhood 
instinct, reaching farther and wider, year 
by year. It is the subliminal motive of 
nearly all of Emerson’s teachings, and 
the true relationship of all branches of 
art, each to each, and to the individuals 
who are stewards in their service. 

How inspiring, then, to have in close 
touch such a wealth of philosophy, so 
readily applicable to our own theories, 
and supplementing them so wonderfully, 
as that which we inherit from Emerson. 
“But be our experience in particulars 
what it may, no man ever forgot the vis- 
itations of that power to his heart and 
brain which created all things anew; 
which was the dawn in him of music, 
when a single tone 

make the heart 


poetry, andart;... 
of one voice could 
bound.’’ 


that can be spoken to without a lie. 
“Do you forgive me?” Madame and 
sweetheart, so far as I have gone in life 
I have never yet been able to discover 
what forgiveness means. ‘ Js 7¢ still the 
same between us ?”” Why, how can it be? 
It is eternally different; and yet you are 
still the friend of my heart. ‘‘ Do you un- 
derstand me?” God knows; I should 
think it highly improbable. 
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The Scholastic Wear of 1903-4. 


DEAN SouTHWICK’Ss ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL ALUMNI BANQUET AT YOUNG’S 
Hore, May 12, 1904. 


To no event of the college year do I 
look forward with so much satisfaction 
as to this hour of good things material 
and spiritual. There is more in it than 
the cheer and true fellowship which 
warm and gladden when friends sit down 
and break bread together. We constitute 
here the very best society. We have had 
the same profound experience of truth, 
the same work, devotion to the same 
ideals and to those working with us to 
the same high end. Thus we have had 
a common cause, common work, and a 
common love. If this does not constitute 
the best society, what does or can? 
To-night it is the happier task of 
others to dwell in reminiscence, to give 
utterance to the love and gratitude and 
pride that make us loyal children of the 
Alma Mater, and to speak the words of 
hope and joyful prophesy of the future 
that may be ours. For my part, I must 
trespass upon your time but for a few 
minutes, and these are all too short to say 
a word of the College as it is to-day. 
Let me say, first, that it has been a 
happy year — happy in the fact that our 
new requirements for entrance, which 
demand high-school graduation or its 
equivalent, have brought us a class of 
students better prepared than the average 
of their predecessors to pursue success- 
fully the advanced work of our curric- 
ulum. Thus we have been able not only 
to do better work and higher work, but, 
through the opportunity of grading which 
the new entrance requirements afford, 
we are able to do more work in the same 
time. The amount of instruction has 
been still further increased by another 
addition to the length of the scholastic 
year. We now give thirty weeks of in- 


struction as compared with the twenty- 
five weeks which constituted the scho- 
lastic year up to three seasons ago. 

The year has been happy, too, in its 
social aspects. Class meetings and re- 
ceptions, fraternity and sorority events, 
have added their amenities, have mingled 
pleasure with work—and, so far as I 
can see, in just proportions. They have 
made opportunity for the planting and 
growing of those deep and true friend- 
ships most easy and natural at such 
time and amid such conditions, so rare 
and difficult when in later years we are 
so encrusted in our personal habits and 
purposes that we lose the power to 
mingle with another’s thought and life 
in a communion that lifts us above our 
average days of mere routine into a 
better sphere. I rejoice in these op- 
portunities, for who shall say that the 
great friendships which often spring from 
them are not of the real abiding values 
of student life, as they are indeed its 
most gracious memory and rarest per- 
fume ? 

The year has been happy in that it 
has been healthy. I am not speaking of 
physical health, although the number of 
pupils with ailments has been small and 
the results of our physical training have 
never been more manifest in sound con- 
dition, power for concentrated work, 
good carriage, grace. I refer especially 
to the healthy activity of student en- 
terprises,— Magazine, Alumni Associa- 
tion, Literary Society, Congress, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, our new 
Glee Club, whose sweet voices have ad- 
ded so much to our pleasure during the 
last days. The initiative and earnestness 
with which these unofficial enterprises 
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have been conducted by our school fam- 
ily is a stirring chapter in the biography 
of the year, and an attestation that the 
sap of a healthy school life courses with 
vigor. 

In speaking of these enterprises scho- 
lastic and social, I am happy to observe 
that except in a few cases they have been 
conducted not only with dignity, taste, 
and in a spirit broadly fraternal, but also 
with a delicate consideration of the needs 
and limitations of the student who has 
come at a sacrifice and whose expendi- 
tures must be regulated with rigid econ- 
omy. In all these bodies, especially those 
of fraternal and social order, inheres the 
danger of imposing taxes which some of 
their membership can ill afford to bear. 
Ambition ever beckons to embark in un- 
dertakings too costly to be justified, or at 
least to carry on enterprises on a scale 
more pretentious than is wise and con- 
siderate. My word on this point is 
earnest, but it is of caution and not of 
rebuke. The consideration for which I 
plead has, I believe, been exercised thus 
far in almost every instance, for where 
there has been evidence of considerable 
outlay it has usually been the case that 
the public spirit and generosity of some 
of the wealthier members have borne the 
burden, and in a way which has brought 
nothing of humiliation to the poorer 
ones. But we should ever be vigilant. 
While I am willing to make it increas- 
ingly difficult for students to enter here 
without the necessary preparation to 
begin our work, or without the talent 
that would justify expenditure of time 
and money toward an end they cannot 
reach, or without the character and 
earnestness to complete successfully and 
carry on honorably and helpfully the 
work for which Emerson College stands, 
I am sorely restive under the lamentable 
condition that can close our doors 
against one deserving student for want 
of the few dollars for tuition. At present 
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we are helping such students so far as 
is in our power by offering such work as 
we can provide or invent or discover, 
while our income from tuitions—and the 
College has no other income — goes to 
the payment of our thirty-odd thousand 
dollars of yearly running expenses and 
to the steady increase in the quantity 
and quality of the good things which all 
incoming students share alike in our 
equipment and curriculum. Emerson 
College must be a place to which a poor 
student can come and not be burdened 
and not be ashamed. Never has he had 
such advantages and at so little cost. 
It is my hope and it shall be my effort 
that in a few years a substantial endow- 
ment may make it possible for such a 
student to come without money and 
without price. Your own active and un- 
tiring cooperation with us to this end 
we all have at heart will bring it nearer, 
and until then your effort to increase our 
number of students will enable us to 
carry out larger plans for future develop- 
ment and add greater and greater ad- 
vantages to all incoming members of our 
school family. 

The newly formed alliance with the 
finest of America’s music schools, the 
New England Conservatory, is a source 
of increasing pleasure and satisfaction. 
It has afforded our pupils many courte- 
sies and privileges, among them the use 
of the beautiful Jordan Hall for the an- 
nual Shakespearian Recital Course and 
certain exercises of Commencement 
week. And far more important than 
this is the opportunity which this alli- 
ance has brought about to parents from 
a distance to send their daughters to 
the new Conservatory residences, and 
the assurance that they are sending them 
where they will have the comforts and 
protection of a well-appointed and well- 
managed home. 

Two years ago, recognizing the need 
of a thorough physical training which 
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should supplement the physical culture 
that has been a part of the curriculum 
since the inception of the school, and 
because it was found that the demands 
of the educators of to-day have made it 
necessary for our former students to 
pursue gymnastic training elsewhere in 
order to secure and retain appointments 
as physical trainers, a gymnastic course 
was inaugurated here. This pioneer 
work was organized by Miss Claire M. 
DeLano. I have spoken before and in 
deep appreciation of what was accom- 
plished under untried conditions and 
amid serious difficulties, and all that I 
have said I reaffirm in this hearing to- 
night. Home duties made it necessary 
for Miss DeLano to leave us a year ago, 
but an arrangement was effected which 
has opened to our students all the ad- 
vantages of the Posse Gymnasium, and 
our experiment of a year ago has now 
developed into the institution of a two 
years’ course of special and general 
gymnastic training, theory and practice, 
conducted by the gymnasium instruct- 
ors and under the direction of Baroness 
Posse. The results have been most 
gratifying, and an exercise which I wit- 
nessed this week has greatly impressed 
me with the benefits of this one short 
year. I did not know that so much 
could be done and so well done in so 
brief a time, and I am sure that the ex- 
periment begun under auspices so favor- 
able will be brilliantly successful. As 
the combination of oratory and physical 
training is a most common one, the im- 
portance of this preparation to meet the 
demands of the schools, not of ten years 
ago, but of to-day, cannot be too highly 
emphasized. 

Another innovation of the year I have 
watched with an anxiety that has been 
growing into assurance, — the introduc- 
tion of systematic work in the teaching 
of gesture. As is well known, Emerson 
College excluded all definite instruction 
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in gesture for twenty years, confining 
its teaching to the physical exercises 
and ‘responsive drills” which are so 
excellent a preparation for gesture, and 
to the statement of a few of the Delsarte 
criteria. It was believed that anything 
further would result in soulless formal- 
ism, a cold mechanism at once alien to 
real art and destructive of the sponta- 
neous and natural expression of free in- 
dividuality. And so seriously had I 
been impressed by precept and by much 
unpleasant experience of the reality and 
imminence of this danger that I hesi- 
tated to depart from established tradi- 
tion. And yet I could not escape the 
fact that the resultant evils of no teach- 
ing, although different in kind, are 
hardly less in degree than those of 
wrong teaching. Nor could I rest con- 
tent to give up the problem because it 
is exceedingly difficult and its solution 
must be found in the discovery and 
proper relating of truths from three 
realms, — those of art, psychology, and 
physical training,—and, after this, 
these related truths and the principles 
and practices based upon them must be 
worked into a sound pedagogy. I hope 
in another year to speak more fully on 
this matter which is so near to me; but 
better then than now, while it is yet in 
the crucible. But at least we can report 
progress and can congratulate Miss 
Noyes and Mrs. Puffer, in whose hands 
this work has been placed, on the good 
results already reached. And this fact 
may be added —and it is not without 
significance: I am even now so con- 
fident of the truth and value of what 
has been inaugurated that a three years’ 
course will be instituted next autumn 
and the work will be begun in the 
Junior class. 

The Dramatic department, too, 
greatly improved through its insistence 
upon definite and artistic detail, has 
given a good account of itself this year, 
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and the new work in pantomime espe- 
cially has met with warm approval. 

It is also a source of happiness to an- 
nounce a still further strengthening of 
the Department of English. It is the de- 
partment in which the greatest advances 
have been made during the past three 
years ; for that work has been expanded 
from five courses to eighteen, and the 
instruction which up to 1go1 was all 
given by three teachers is now pre- 
sented by ten. It is a department of 
which any institution might well be 
proud. But it is hard to say whether the 
new course of next year should be 
classed in the English department or in 
the department of Pedagogy and Philos- 
ophy. It belongs in reality to the depart- 
ment of life. I refer to the coming to us 
of that prince of teachers and of men, 
Edward Howard Griggs. His studies in 
autobiography will take the students 
through twenty weeks of work, — nearly 
the entire school year,— and in connec- 
tion with them he will discuss those vital 
problems of personal living and growth, 
bringing to them the vision of a temper- 
ament highly poetical, artistic, philosoph- 
ical, and presenting them with the judg- 
ment of earnest scholar and wise teacher 
and with the eloquence of the orator. 

Nor must I leave this reference to our 
English department without saying here 
and now what was uppermost in my 
mind when I thought of meeting you 
here to-night. I mean the honor con- 
ferred upon Emerson College by one 
who is himself an honor to American 
scholarship, Dr. William J. Rolfe. Itisa 
cause for congratulation for all of us that 
a man thus distinguished has so fully 
recognized the educational ideals for 
which the College stands as to place 
himself at its head. 

Were it not that I have already taken 
much time, I would speak upon the 
gains of the last few months in working 
efficiency and in the deep, earnest stu- 
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dent spirit as contrasted with the more 
irregular occasional, enthusiastic efforts 
which are sometimes found in school 
life, and which, while often most genuine 
and beautiful, are less.to be depended 
upon for certain result and permanent 
growth and achievement. 

There is the highly gifted, the rare 
pupil, whose work sometimes comes close 
upon the border-land of genius. Occa- 
sionally we catch glimpses of genius it- 
self. But there is a vast territory called 
mediocrity, and it is densely populated. 
Genius teaches itself, and high talent 
never need to seek instructors, for all 
teachers are proud and happy to guide 
talent and rejoice in the brilliant result 
so easily attained. The average student 
needs sound pedagogy, thorough disci- 
pline, constant test, exhaustless sympa- 
thy. And if he have these he will do the 
world’s work, and do it well. An army 
composed entirely of officers would be 
as ineffective as absurd; and no matter 
what be the direction of human endeavor, 
whether commercial or artistic, indus- 
trial or professional, no matter how spe- 
cial and technical and limited, if there be 
any demand for it at all it will be found 
that the officers and leaders are few, the 
rank and file many. This always has 
been true and always should be true. 
And while a single teacher may prefer 
to exploit himself by refusing his aid to 
all who do not dwell on the border-land 
of genius, he who does humanity’s best 
work is he who aids the rank and file of 
his calling or profession and makes them 
efficient and successful and useful. We 
are far beyond the educational ideals of 
two decades ago, when the educated 
were men who had studied the same cur- 
riculum, consisting of a few languages, 
mostly dead ones, certain polite litera - 
ture, higher mathematics, philosophy — 
men who recognized each other by the 
free-masonry of the same quotations, who 
enjoyed the same classic allusions, but 
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who regarded all training that led to 
technical or industrial efficiency or artis- 
tic achievement as quite apart from ed- 
ucation itself. To-day we mean by ed- 
ucation all training of hand or brain or 
heart that leads to the fullest expression, 
the highest self-realization, and that pre- 
pares for human service. And it is a 
fact that these art schools — schools for 
the education of painters, of designers, 
of musicians, of interpreters of liter- 
ature, of speakers, of teachers — should 
receive the material aid and endowment 
of public and private benefaction quite 
as generously as institutions devoted ex- 
clusively to academic instruction. And 
this will inevitably be the case. It is 
merely that the tide has not yet set that 
way. Private munificence has ever aided 
the great work of public education, and 
as our conception of the scope of educa- 
tion widens — and it has widened won- 
derfully within the past few years —so 
will private benefaction enlarge its 
scope to all effort that enables a youth to 
realize what God has given to him with 
which he may aid the world.. Even now 
technical education is receiving aid as 
generously as— perhaps within the last 
ten years even more generously than — 
classical education. And if it be said that 
this is because it is useful, because it 
meets the test which Emerson says the 
American mind is ever ready to apply, 
‘Will it bake bread?” does not artistic 
education bake bread also? If one ap- 
plies a test so purely utilitarian and so 
unfair in that it measures but a single 
dimension, he may not fear its results. 
There are thousands of young men and 
young women in this country to-day who 
if forced into the so-called practical pro- 
fessional and industrial and commercial 
employments probably could not make 
a living, and they are neither foolish 
nor vicious nor lazy. 

Such an institution as the splendid 
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Conservatory of Music with which we 
are allied, such an one as our own, vin- 
dicates its existence and deserves public 
encouragement and private aid if for no 
other reason than that it takes such 
young men and women and offers them 
an opportunity to follow the gleam the 
Father has given to them, and turns 
them out good citizens, self-supporting, 
happy, useful, successful workers in the 
world’s life. Yes, it will bake bread. 

But we do not live by bread alone. 
We live and move and have our being 
and exert our influence by and through 
the ideals that have possession of us. 
Without these opportunities not only 
for the ordinary man but for the unusual 
man, the man whose gifts are of a spe- 
cial and peculiar order, the mental and 
spiritual wealth of the world would be 
much depleted. Wherever, as in France, 
liberal art education is accessible to 
masses of people, there the tendency to 
a higher art expression is much aug- 
mented, and men and women find op- 
portunity not merely for a little more of 
accomplishment, for the refinement of 
taste and the widening of the horizon of 
appreciation, but find perhaps their 
place as leaders and masters. 

And, comrades, our training here at 
Emerson embodies an ideal worthy of 
our devotion and the world’s encourage- 
ment, because it helps the world to be- 
come a fitter and a sweeter place to live 
in. On one side of our education we 
seek the adequate attainment of that 
limited ideal of the classic Greek who, 
as Mr. Griggs has so well phrased it, 
“valuing everywhere harmony of con- 
tent and execution, lived, wrote, and 
sang with statuesque simplicity, reserve, 
and harmony .. . to whom the Good 
was the Beautiful to be sought for be- 
cause pleasant and harmonious to a 
normal sensibility.” We would strive 
once more for that splendid fulness of 
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life, to recreate in the modern world the 
ideal of culture and self-realization: the 
balanced harmony of mind and body. 
But with symmetrical development and 
balanced harmony of mental and phys- 
ical powers we hold other ideals — 
ideals which “banish forever the satis- 
fied completeness of the Greeks.’’ Our 
ideal involves the largest development 
of our potential selves, the utmost of 
self-realization; but to what end? The 
largest service. If the classic orator 
sought to lead, the Christian teaches to 
serve. Without this spirit self-culture is 
another name for selfishness. ‘“ Feed 
my sheep.” Above the laurel wreath of 
Cicero is the thorny crown of Christ. It 
is alone the realization of the principle, 
unknown to the classic world, the prin- 
ciple of human brotherhood that makes 
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at once possible and consistent the 
noblest self-culture and the largest serv- 
ice to others; that deepens and makes 
finer our manhood; that kindles the 
divine fire of responsibility to God and 
man. It is this that makes culture eter- 
nally worth while and lifts it above the 
plane of dilettanteism and mere capri- 
cious or sensory satisfaction. Without 
the larger development of our potential- 
ities and self-realization, service will be 
a scanty and impotent thing; without 
the deep, the all-embracing humanity, 
culture is a vain and selfish thing. It is 
the school or the teacher who is faithful 
to the complete ideal— self-realization 
for the service of his kind — who holds 
high the holy torch of truth and fills the 
world with light. 


The Growth of Social Tdeals. 


BrRiEF OUTLINE OF ADDRESS BY WILLIAM G. WARD. 


Members and friends of the classes of 1903 

and 1904: 

To-day we all belong to you, which 
does not fail to remind us that it really 
begins to look like parting. But we will 
not think of that. We think rather of the 
noble acts of heroism which we have seen 
in the exercises of the week, as typifying 
what we are sure will characterize the 
career of every one of you. We have 
watched you climb with steady progress 
to the point which you have now attained, 
and we look forth from our present 
vantage to a career which is before you, 
and which is before every one of us. 

It is Kant who tells us that the search 
for accessible truth is the search for our 
own personal larger self. He means that 
we are in a universe of ignorant observ- 
ers, each trying to learn from experience. 
But he reminds us that this universe does 
not exist for us until we learn to re- 
create it for ourselves. That is, truth is 


truth to us only when we come to make 
it such by constructing it within our own 
inner lives. Therefore we learn on this 
voyage of discovery that it is ourselves 
which we are discovering — our own 
larger selves, and not a merely external 
world. Do we find wonder and delight 
in any form of nature, it is because we 
were constructed to appreciate that kind 
of beauty, or that kind of grandeur. Do 
we love the flowers, it is because our own 
nature was made to include them. Do 
we study the stars, it is because our own 
personal larger self is high enough to 
rise to their estate. 

Thus each of us is building a little 
kingdom of his own, within the limita- 
tions of time and space; but at the same 
time a kingdom which would not exist at 
allfor us if we were not capable of crea- 
ting it within our own consciousness. In 
this way, as we discover the laws of na- 
ture, we are enabled to say with Kant, 
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otherwise there would be no such laws 
for us, any more than color to a blind 
man’s eye. Whatever we learn but re- 
veals to us the capability of our own 
larger self, and thereby justifies the doc- 
trine that the search for available truth is 
the search for our own unrecognized na- 
ture. 

But if we dissent from this as too large 
for us and too high, Kant asks us an- 
other question, intended to explain what 
we might learn to mean by our own larger 
self. ‘‘What if we have refused to recog- 
nize as divine so much of God’s own es- 
sence as we already possess?” We know 
in whose image we were created, and yet 
we have refused to believe that we were 
his handiwork, or at least have believed 
the structure so defiled and debased as 
to no longer represent its model. If so, 
then our search for truth would be in 
vain, since truth cannot exist as some 
far-off and unexplored domain. If it be- 
comes truth to us, it is because we find 
it in our own personal larger self. 

I cannot better enforce and illustrate 
this than by reminding you of some of 
the ideals of the past ages of human de- 
velopment. Though once held by the 
greatest and wisest of men, you quickly 
and instinctively recognize them as fal- 
lacies, long since outgrown ; or to reverse 
the process as Kant does, you may rec- 
ognize your own personal self as so much 
larger than the discredited ideal. This 
leads us to some of the steps by which 
our race has advanced, often tarrying for 
centuries by one of these milestones. 

For ages the whole race existed only 
for the sake of one man, the King. The 
Greeks developed the individual citizen, 
but only in the case of a few. For every 
free man in Plato’s day there were many 
hundreds of slaves. The social basis of 
his Republic would seem to us no higher 
than the morals of a well-ordered stock 
farm. But the masters of this age be- 
came the slaves of the next, as unfortu- 
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nate Greece became the spoil of Rome, 
revealing a servitude where the master 
was infinitely lower than his slave; not 
only more ignorant, but often more de- 
graded, infinitely more vile; until our 
German ancestors swept away master 
and slave together to make room for a 
new race. 

In the Middle Ages, aside from all 
their supposed problems, the real prob- 
lem was how to prove that the only no- 
bleman is the kingly and courtly man, 
as that ideal still obtained down to the 
time of Spenser and Shakespeare. 
Throughout all these ages the dream of 
the common man was based on one ideal 
only,— the possession of liberty. With 
the coming of the English, the American, 
and the French Revolutions, this dream 
was realized in a few countries, but only 
a few. 

And now comes the astonishing reve- 
lation of our own day. With half the 
world still lying in some kind of slavery 
or serfdom, we already begin to see that 
liberty alone is not enough. It was al- 
ways supposed that if men were only 
free, everything else would follow. But 
we now begin to see our mistake. The 
tramp movement alone is a sufficient 
demonstration of its limitations. 

For ages to come our problem will be, 
How add responsibility to liberty? With- 
out responsibility liberty is the most 
dangerous weapon which can be turned 
against society; witness our prisons and 
reformatories. But even outside the do- 
main of criminality our problems are 
nearly as many: How avoid overcrowd- 
ing in cities? How protect childhood 
from its natural enemies,— evil surround- 
ings and child labor? How protect the 
community from organized rapacity 
which would prey upon the rights of 
the individual? How destroy caste and 
the caste spirit? All these are efforts 
to deprive the individual of some of 
the benefits of liberty, or to increase 
his estimate of the sense of respon- 
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sibility which the possession of liberty 
implies. 

Another ideal which will persist for a 
long time is the longing for peace, rest, 
happiness. It is a survival of the old 
longing for liberty when it was supposed 
that liberty meant primarily freedom from 
labor. I trust you are not looking for 
happiness under this category, otherwise 
you are doomed to disappointment. The 
search for our larger selves implies not 
ease and rest, but exertion. When the 
followers and successors of Kant had 
formulated this ideal, it took the form of 
Hegel’s well-known doctrine that our 
deeper, larger self is found only in spir- 
itual struggle, toil, and conflict. Not 
only so; the very nature of civilization 
involves the necessity for problems and 
conflicts. We must assign ourselves 
something worth doing, and then’ strive 
for it with all our might, if we would 
find our own larger selves. 

‘Strange to say, happiness, too, lies 
concealed in this struggle, and here 
alone it is to be found. Happiness is a 
noble and worthy attendant of high en- 
deavor, but it is only to be attained 
when we remember the law of spiritual 
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struggle as the essential condition, The 
mistake of all who have made shipwreck 
in the pursuit of happiness is to be 
found in the survival of the ex-slave’s 
ideal,— that happiness consists in leisure, 
idleness, enjoyment, in the sense of 
amusement. How deep and terrible this 
danger has become to the unthinking 
classes of our modern life, you know full 
well; but you are in no danger from 
such a source. You know that the deeper 
self depends on toil and conflict. You 
know that problems will always remain, 
and that they will always grow more and 
more complicated and more and more 
difficult as civilization advances, since 
the very nature of civilization involves 
the necessity for increasing endeavor. 

For us, the final problem becomes how 
to keep ourselves in touch with the ac- 
tive forces about us. Degeneration be- 
gins for men, for cities, for nations, as 
soon as they forget that the everlasting 
condition of life and growth is spiritual 
struggle, at least for the larger self, 
probably for the other self,—the woes 
of some one else whose cause we have 
made our own. 


Must It Be a Lost rt? 


MARTHA FLEMING, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. 


OFTEN these days a protest is heard 
from the schools and from the homes, 
“The children cannot read.” Even in 
the high school the teacher of literature 
echoes the same cry: ‘“ The boys and 
girls cannot read well enough to under- 
stand literature ;” and we might perhaps 
venture the question, ‘“‘Can the teachers 
read?” Although these protests cannot 
be taken at their face value, they suggest 
a misapprehension somewhere. They 
point either toward some failure in the 


teaching or to some difference of opinion 
as to the significance of the terms, and 
it may be that an attempt to define these 
terms will open up the subject for dis- 
cussion. What do we mean by “read- 
ing;” by ‘“‘reading aloud”? When do 
we expect the average child to read? 

To know the words that meet the eye 
and to be able to speak them is neither 
reading nor reading aloud. It is to have 
a valuable tool, of whose true use the 
possessor may know nothing. He may 
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never learn the trick of using it. Read- 
ing is imaging, thinking, in response 
to the stimulus of the written or printed 
word ; it presupposes a mass of experi- 
ences on a subject or on related subjects. 
It focuses all these, and in each person 
arouses emotions corresponding to the 
depth and wealth of his emotional na- 
ture, his humanity, and his sympathy for 
all living things; his perception of 
beauty, and his richness in that power 
of remaking all thought, imagery, and 
emotion into a new and marvelous world 
of his own which passeth beyond experi- 
ence — his real world, one that endureth 
forever. Reading is, then, one of the 
most intense acts of the human mind. 
It is jealously individual, dependent 
upon the stage of development and the 
original power and equipment of the 
reader; for the book gives to every man 
according to his measure. 

Reading and reading aloud, although 
closely associated, are two entirely dif- 
ferent acts, with two distinctly educa- 
tional purposes. There is a difference 
in the thinking done in silent reading 
and in reading aloud; there is a differ- 
ence in the motive. To read aloud is to 
read and at the same time to voice in 
speech, which is more subtle than song, 
the message received from the written 
or printed page. To read aloud is pri- 
marily a social act. Not often does one 
care to read aloud just to himself. The 
impulse to share with another some- 
thing which moves one so deeply that it 
demands a listener is most natural, most 
human. Reading aloud is one among a 
number of tests of power to read, 
Colonel Parker once called oral reading 
the “lost art” —lost since the time 
when Homer and the bards recited their 
verses to those who cared and loved to 
listen. He had a vision of what it might 
mean to speak poetry with a clear per- 
ception of its meaning and emotional 
content, and a delicate sense of its 
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rhythm; and he made a passionate de 
mand for practice in this kind of read- 
ing for the children. “One good piece 
of literature always on hand for drill,” 
he used to say, so great that it will not 
wear out, and of such infinite variety 
that it will not grow stale with use. It is 
one of our problems to find out why oral 
reading is a “ lost art.” Why, out of a 
class of one hundred teachers, can so 
few interpret a bit of literature? Why 
should they become wooden and inex- 
pressive and self-conscious the moment 
a book is put into their hands for this 
purpose? 

How much of this whole condition 
dates back to the beginnings in the use 
of books? What is the first association 
with words, with books? What motive 
has a child for the use of books; what 
motive for reading aloud? Is oral lan- 
guage a means of self-expression as well 
as of communication throughout the 
school? Is the school organized into 
a community which gives natural oppor- 
tunities for the full and free expression 
of the children? Is the community in- 
terest a vital one with both teachers and 
pupils? Is self subordinated to the good 
of the whole? What is the general at- 
mosphere of the school? Is it dominated 
by fear, cramped by conventionality, 
tradition, and the personality of the 
teacher; or is it inspired and uplifted 
by the spirit of freedom? What appeal 
is made through nature and literature to 
the imagination? These are some of the 
questions that make it impossible to en- 
ter upon the problem of oral reading as 
an educative process without considering 
the whole organization of the school. 

We are not yet emancipated from our 
inherited idea that reading and books 
are the only education, and therefore 
the main business of the first years of 
school life. No doubt this was once an 
important function of the school, when 
the boy and girl had their manual train- 
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ing, their contact with material things 
on the farm and in the shops or kitchens ; 
when they handled the plow and the 
wagon ; when cooking and weaving were 
common acquirements of the average 
girl; when both boys and girls learned 
to manage, to love, and to care for the 
farm animals; when a knowledge of the 
springtime and harvest, of the ways of 
trees and birds and flowers, was part of 
their every-day life —‘‘ knowledge never 
learned at school.” Now, the great mass 
of children are remote from the means 
of this intimate knowledge. They have 
no background of experiences for read- 
ing, and to spend these early years of a 
child’s life mastering the technique of 
reading, learning to recognize symbols 
for which he has no immediate use, is 
not only a criminal waste of his time, 
but cuts him off from that touch with 
the material world for which he has an 
instinctive craving, and which the mod- 
ern manual training and domestic sci- 
ence aim to satisfy. It also cuts him off, 
in a large measure, from the poetry and 
literature in which his fancy loves to 
dwell and which is away beyond his 
reading possibilities. The silly, mean- 
ingless repetition of things unutterably 
dull, ‘that everybody knows,’ scraps 
with which most of the primers and first 
readers are filled, is a weariness to him 
—for the child is classic in his taste — 
and a snare and a delusion to the 
teacher. These teach the children little 
or nothing of reading; and the day will 
surely come when they will cumber the 
earth no more, and we shall have, in 
their stead, rhymes and poems, and de- 
lightful wild tales that make the heart 
beat and convert the vague ideas, long- 
ings, and passions of childhood into 
words that stimulate the desire for books. 
I have a happy memory of reading a 
story to a second-grade class one day, 
when a little girl eagerly asked, ‘Is 
that story in that book? Why, our 
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teacher told it to us yesterday!” That 
child was making a new connection; it 
was dawning upon her that this book 
might be a desirable acquaintance. 
Thereupon we gathered together, and 
read another story, the children looking 
over my shoulder, and now and then 
reading a sentence when they thought 
they could. I helped them over every 
hard place, never allowing anything to 
interrupt the vivid imaging of the class 
or their happiness in the story. 

A further substitute for these barren 
readers is original stories and poems 
constructed by the children and teacher 
out of their own mutual experiences, Into 
some of the new readers and books have 
been gathered much of the best literature 
—rhymes, poems, and legends. It re- 
quires now that the teacher shall know 
where to lay hands upon this material, 
and that she shall have that large experi- 
mental knowledge of literature herself, 
and that insight into child-nature and 
the laws of child-growth, which will en- 
able her to select that which is best 
suited to her special children and their 
needs at the time. 

The parents, because of their point of 
view, cultivate in the children a false 
sentiment about reading and a false 
estimate of its importance which even 
the wisest teaching cannot counteract. 
And, alas! we have neither the faith nor 
the courage to stand for our convictions, 
and we weakly succumb to the pressure 
from all sides. The result is that we 
make too much provision for teaching 
reading in the primary school — invent 
too many devices—and somehow the 
children get hold of our ideal. We center 
all the children’s attention on the word, 
instead of letting it come naturally out 
of the work with real things and real 
experiences, out of the stories and poetry, 
and out of the demands made by the 
community life of the school. Learning 
to recognize and speak words is an 
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integral part of the study of every sub- 
ject and of the daily life of the children. 
The spoken word is essential to the 
children in acquiring ideas and express- 
ing them. Large additions to this 
language can be made in the first years; 
at the same time every opportunity for 
putting the written or printed symbol of 
this’ language before the child can be 
embraced, emphasing the content and 
not the form. Conditions which make 
knowledge of the symbol serviceable can 
be put about the child. Necessity awakes 
the desire to know words, and the child’s 
will is then enlisted in mastering the 
difficulties. The symbol becomes a living 
thing, and the book, when its hour comes, 
does not mean a struggle with dry, mean- 
ingless signs, but another source of knowl- 
edge. There are children whose school 
experience has trained them to hate 
books; who are so conscious of the 
words and their inability to cope with 
them that the book suggests only a 
sodden routine, a weary, dreary monot- 
ony of uninteresting, straggling lines and 
angles; a dead wall, black and impass- 
able, against which their enthusiasms 
beat themselves to death. Will an ade- 
quate motive for overcoming difficulties 
keep the children for the most part un- 
conscious of them? Is an interest in 
words because of their use a natural 
interest? Can the interest in the content 
of the word be so strong that the symbol 
will be easily remembered? The point is 
that the process of learning to read be 
considered in the light of the habits 
formed by that process. The way of doing 
things, and the attitude of mind toward a 
thing once established by this way, are 
hard to change. Any method which re- 
sults in absorption in mere words, in mo- 
tiveless struggle with words, rivets the at- 
tention upon them and tends to establish 
a habit of being conscious of the form— 
the symbol; it cultivates a kind of fear 
which carries over and not only inhibits 
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the impulse to read aloud, but represses 
and leaves its deadly blight upon the 
whole expressional life. We make too 
much of a business of teaching the 
mechanics of reading. It does seem as 
if the child himself might be trusted 
somewhat in this matter. He is in a 
world of words; they stare him in the face 
at every move, from every street-car and 
every fence-rail; and it is not so hard 
for him to reason out the necessity for 
learning to read. With adequate motive 
he will manage many of the conditions 
himself, if left free and unincumbered 
by grown-up devices. 

With the majority of children real 
living interest in reading seems to de- 
velop rapidly in the fourth and fifth 
years of school. If up to this time the 
background has been well filled in by 
the constant functioning of words at the 
time the child felt the greatest pressure 
for their use, he has a key to the 
situation, and technical difficulties are 
mastered under the new impulse with 
marvelous ease and speed. The danger 
at this time is often too much reading. 
Many children, in their first real delight 
in helping themselves to the riches for 
which they have hitherto been de- 
pendent upon mother or teacher or 
friend, would rather read than eat or 
play. Here, without some guidance, there 
is danger of dissipation, a waste of time 
and emotion, mental and moral indi- 
gestion. Here, too, is a safe and a rare 
opportunity for the gradual development 
of definite motive in reading, as well as 
for making acquaintance with a body of 
good literature and establishing a per- 
manent love for that which is noble and 
beautiful. Now, also, a good strong bit 
of drill is of infinite service in the 
mastery of words. I recall a fifth-year 
class studying Tennyson’s “ Revenge,” 
and so earnest and enthusiastic, so full 
of the meaning and spirit of the whole, 
were they that boys who had great 
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difficulties with words to overcome, and 
were therefore shy and self-conscious, 
voluntarily rose to read aloud, stumbling 
sometimes over the words, to be sure, 
but carried over their difficulties by the 
burning desire to express what they saw 
and felt. In passing, I may add that the 
teacher read this poem to the children, 
and so presented it at first as an artistic 
unit. The child’s motive for reading 
aloud should be constantly emphasized. 
He reads aloud to tell something to 
some one. That some one is right there 
to be spoken to, and must be made to 
hear and understand. If this once pene- 
trates the consciousness, it has a wonder- 
fully vivifying effect upon his reading. 
It clarifies his thought, and reacts to 
intensify his speech and modulate his 
voice. It is the surest means of making 
him forget himself in the thing he is 
doing. Impersonations and dramatic 
dialogue, which call for a revelation of 
character in voice, speech, and action, 
react upon thought and expression in 
much the same way. 

Free intercourse in the schoolroom, 
exchange of ideas on subjects of common 
interest, when each feels that he person- 
ally is responsible for the conduct and 
welfare of the whole, establishes habits 
of self-expression, of unconsciousness of 
self, and paves the way for the more sus- 
tained and more complex self-expression 
demanded by reading aloud. 

The teacher’s attitude and personality, 
the way she does things, and her motive 
in doing, affect expression beyond calcu- 
lation. She can, by very force of what 
she is, create an atmosphere in which 
initiative is impossible. She can make 
inhibition the habit, and repression the 
law, of the school, and keep the children 
in bondage to that law; or she can lift 
them into the light and law of liberty 
and of happiness in activity. She can 
systematically cultivate fear and self- 
consciousness and deceit; or she can in- 
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spire confidence and naturalness and 
genuineness. She can, through the silent 
working of her own motive and ideals, 
train into selfish love of effect and show, 
or into unselfish joy in giving pleasure to 
others. 

Habits of self-expression can also be 
cultivated through story-telling, recitation 
of verse, and the drama. In the “ mad- 
dening maze” of new and wonderful 
things introduced into school life, the 
old-fashioned “ Friday afternoon,” when 
the boys and girls “ spoke pieces,” has 
disappeared. Is there any substitute for 
this effective, if crude, way which will 
satisfy the dramatic and oratorical in- 
stinct, and at the same time lay a foun- 
dation for that power in speech which 
stirs the blood and inspires to far-reaching 
action? The morning exercises, the great 
race festivals, the national holidays and 
anniversaries, now observed in many 
schools, if rightly treated, lead not only 
to an appreciation of the unity of the 
race in thought and feeling, the signifi- 
cance of history, the force and power of 
personal character in life, but, because 
of the emotional appeal they make and 
the place they occupy in the social or- 
ganism, are ideal opportunities for train- 
ing in dramatic speech. They give a mo- 
tive for the interpretation of literature. 
Here is a natural place for training within 
the school; and such training, followed 
up through the years, will cultivate in 
each self-control, clearness, directness, 
and his measure of freedom and effect- 
iveness in speech before an audience. 

Just at present too strong a demand 
cannot be made for poetry in the schools. 
Every child is more or less responsive to 
the beauty of rhythm and the music of 
speech. They make an irresistible appeal 
to his emotions, and through them such 
enlightenment comes that he can take in 
a whole body of poetry, if wisely selected 
and presented; not children’s poetry 
alone, which is not so abundant, but great 
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literature which interprets the large, per- 
manent things of nature — day and night, 
the wind, the clouds, the sun and moon, 
and the ever-changing drama of the 
child’s own life. These are the real 
things to the child, as they are the real, 
eternal things to us; and he finds intense 
joy in hearing and repeating poetry that 
voices his feelings. ‘‘ The true realism, 
always and everywhere, is that of poets: 
to find out where joy resided and to give 
it a voice far beyond singing. For to 
miss the joy is to miss everything,” says 
Stevenson. Are we in danger of missing 
everything, or worse — of being instru- 
mental in causing the children to miss 
it, by holding them to the observation of 
hard, external facts? Such work is half- 
work; these facts should appeal to all 
sides of the child-nature —love of beauty, 
freedom, life—and lead into that per- 
sonal experience which culminates in ex- 
pression. 

“To a child,” Mrs. McClintock says, 
‘a rhyme that he has made is a jewel, a 
treasure. The mildest or crudest little 
figure of speech that he himself has de- 
vised is to him a genuine purple patch 
set in his little theme.”” The attempt to 
embody in zesthetic form his own feelings 
will surely open his heart and tune his 
ear to the beauty of language, charm of 
rhythm, and musical cadences that dis- 
tinguish the poet’s fuller expression of 
things that cannot be said in any other 
way. 

The child has a feeling, too, for the 
magic of nature. He has the inner vision 
that transforms the common and the 
transient. He dwells in a land peopled 
with gods and heroes, giants and fairies, 
where everything, even his playthings, is 
alive or may come alive; myths, folk- 
lore, and legends of the old peoples, 
which have been the inspiration of the 
greatest poetry, give language, form, and 
color to his own imaginations. Bringing 
children’s minds into close, simple touch 
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with noble literature, that deals with ele- 
mental things in thought and action,— 
for the great literature embodies the 
child’s conception and is for all ages,— 
isthe vital thing. A taste is formed which 
forever excludes that which is ignoble; 
high ideals of life — the beauty of its re- 
lations, of the immortality of love, truth, 
honor — are suggested; the horizon is 
widened by sympathy, and the imagina- 
tion so touched that it translates into 
terms of beauty all life, all love, and all 
death. It is the narrow, hard view which 
makes the acquiring of knowledge the 
whole of education ; the frantic push and 
frenzy of the haste to be rich in facts, 


‘that crowds poetry out of the elementary 


school and the high school. And, alas! 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge too 
often destroys the taste for the fruit of 
the Tree of Life. Does not this dryness 
and bareness persist, blinding the eyes, 
deafening the ears, deadening the heart, 
and leaving little to express that demands 
any depth or beauty of voice or speech ? 

In the high school, where the emo- 
tional life is boundless, dramatic litera- 
ture, experienced in expression, may in- 
telligently transform the emotions into 
beauty, and bring under the dominion of 
the intellect and will, through speech and 
voice, the most intense passions. Such 
expressions have at this stage, as Aris- 
totle said, a “cleansing and purifying 
eect! 

What service literature renders in 
education depends upon the literature 
chosen, the way of presenting, and the 
outcome in expression. Large and rare 
literary culture and experience in life 
have been directed toward the selection 
of that best suited to the high-school stu- 
dents; but, except in a few instances, 
little of either has been directed toward 
training in the vocal interpretation of lit- 
erature. Not long ago a young high 
school girl answered the question, “‘ Why 
do we not have training in reading aloud 
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and in public speaking in the high 
school?” by saying, “ The colleges do 
not require it for entrance, and we have 
no time for anything not required.” Lit- 
erature is full of life and full of echoes 
from outside the limited life each knows. 
The boy and girl at this time are suscep- 
tible to social influences. The social life 
is just coming strongly into conscious- 
ness, and literature is a key to its signifi- 
cance. To study literature is something 
more than talking about it—sitting out- 
side of it, discussing and dissecting it, or 
speaking the words to give the intellect- 
ual significance of the text. It is to de- 
light in the sound of it, to respond to its 
music, to think and feel with its heroes, 
to live, to suffer, to enjoy with them, and 
thus get an imaginative realization of the 
values and meanings of life, and the ca- 
pacity for human sympathy, friendship, 
and love. The effort to express all this 
through the voice is most natural. It is 
another mode of study. One day I heard 
a boy, as he moved about his room, 
reciting, with fine appreciation of the 
rhythm and emotion, and a pretty clear 
conception of the meaning, a beautiful 
poem which was a part of his English 
work. He was “letting himself out” and 
enjoying it. ‘‘My!” said he, as he fin- 
ished, ‘“‘ what would the teacher do if I 
read in class like that? Yet I should 
never know the meaning if I did not read 
it in that way.” ‘How do you read in 
class?” I asked. ‘‘Oh! we do not read 
often, and when we do, we just say the 
words right along. I must write these 
verses to-morrow from memory.’ It is 
said that Maria Edgeworth once was re- 
citing over and over the stanza beginning, 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day,” when her brother interrupted with, 
“ What are you saying that overfor? You 
don’t know what it means.” ‘Because I 
like the way it sounds,” said she. ‘ Well, 
you won’t like it when you study it at 
school, and the teacher asks you, ‘What’s 
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the curfew? What’s a knell? What’s 
parting day?’”’ Do not these little in- 
cidents reveal a common experience, and 
at the same time suggest a possibility 
of what might be done by the teacher 
of literature? Why not let the children 
get a bit of joy out of the literature? 
Why spoil a fine thing forever by so 
much attention to detail? Words have 
their only true meaning when incor- 
porated in some literary form, and it 
is a fine opportunity to lay up a store. 
But why take them out of their setting 
and hold them up to be peeked at? Stress 
cannot be laid upon analysis, meaning 
of words, or forms; that sort of study 
comes later. Real interest will prompt 
the study of words necessary to the whole, 
and the children themselves will initiate 
such study. For the literature appeals 
as a whole. The boy has certain expe- 
riences which make it possible for him to 
take it in as an artistic unit, and any de- 
lay is deadly; it scatters attention, and 
dissipates the emotion which might have 
carried him over many of the difficulties 
of technique. Itis fatal to the expression 
of what he does understand and feel, and 
which should have come when the emo- 
tion was at its height, reacting to clarify 
his images, to make them vivid and 
strong, and to develop freedom, natural- 
ness, and responsiveness in voice and 
speech, and in the use of the body. 
Reading aloud together brings teacher 
and pupils close to each other, and it 
would add much of life and motive to 
the work if the teacher himself were 
able to read aloud and interpret in the 
most effective way the literature studied. 
His voice, speech, accent, ennobled and 
purified by the beauty and richness of a 
large intellectual and deep, varied emo- 
tional life, would be the most potent 
stimulus to free, full, and beautiful ex- 
pression. He creates, not a model for 
imitation, but an ideal and a public sen- 
timent. This, too, carries over to haunt 
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the ear, to echo in the soul, to color the 
life, and to determine in some measure 
the individual power of expression in 
later years. This influence, this inspira- 
tion, is strong even when the individual 
has only a vague memory of the words, 
and even of the literature. The effect is 
the unforgotten thing. 

There need be little anxiety about the 
final result ; for the natural outcome of 
all study is expression, and the tendency 
is to make the expression adequate to 
the thought and emotion. Thistendency, 
constantly stimulated by the conditions 
of the school, will give to each indi- 
vidual a certain poise, simplicity, and 
directness in expression. And later on 
the desire to make expression adequate 
becomes an impelling motive for the 
study of the technique of voice and 
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speech which will carry the pupil through 
many hours of technical drill. Giving 
every child this training will bring out 
the shy, self-distrusting child, and will 
mitigate the evils of self-conceit and 
self-consciousness that follow when the 
speaking and reading aloud are done by 
the few especially gifted ones in a class. 
Failure to do this daily bit of work with 
the whole class, postponing it until the 
precious opportunity for forming the 
habit of expression is past, is to atrophy 
through neglect certain parts of the 
brain, possibly to harden and narrow the 
moral character, weaken the emotional 
life, and destroy a taste that may be to 
the individual the source of great happi- 
ness and spiritual uplifting. — From the 
Elementary School Teacher. 


Commencement Week. 


THE closing of the scholastic year of 
1904 was marked as usual by the exer- 
cises and festivities of Commencement 
week, to which the Senior and Graduate 
classes contribute programs, both dra- 
matic and interpretative, showing the re- 
sult of the long and arduous training 
which they have faithfully completed. 


Gymnasium Exbibition, 


First on the week’s program was the 
exhibition of floor and apparatus work 
by the class in Swedish gymnastics un- 
der the direction of Miss Weeden. The 
participants were as follows: Miss Brad- 
ley, Miss Crumb, Miss Davies, Miss 
Dowsland, Miss Gitchel, Miss Hamlin, 
Miss Keating, Miss Latham, Miss Mill- 
ward, Miss Mitchell, Miss Marshall, Miss 
Rumball, Miss Rutherford, Miss Rusk, 
Miss Rowe, Miss Sylvester, Miss Van 
Derzee. We quote in detail from the 
Boston Times : 


About a year ago an alliance was entered 
into between the Emerson College of Or- 
atory and the Posse Gymnasium, whereby 
the pupils of the two colleges benefit by the 
exchange of lessons, the classes from the 
Posse Gymnasium going to Emerson College 
for certain studies and the Emerson classes 
enlarging their physical work at the Posse 
Gymnasium. Needless to say, this alliance 
has been an auspicious one and great good 
has resulted. A notable example of this fact 
was given Monday morning in the gymna- 
sium at 206 Massachusetts Ave., when Com- 
mencement Week of the class of 1904, 
Emerson College of Oratory, was opened 
with a gymnastic exhibition. This exhibi- 
tion was given under the direction of Miss 
Marie L. Weeden, a teacher of the Posse 
school, and one who thoroughly understands 
her profession. The class made a fine show- 
ing in all branches’ of the work, demonstra- 
ting that they not only understood what was 
expected of them, but that they possessed the 
tenacity to carry it through, each pupil for 
herself, until perfection was reached. The 
free standing work was all given easily and 
truly, showing the excellent breathing ap- 
paratus these young ladies possess. Then 
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the girls climbed ladders, on the vertical, 
coming down crosswise, straight; and three 
ambitious ones, Misses Latham, Chapman, 
and Barger, came winding down from ceiling 
to floor head first. On the horizontal ladder 
much good work was done, and especial men- 
tion must be made of Miss Latham, who 
wormed in and out through the rounds at a 
height of ten feet from the floor, then down 
two bars and back again. The rope-climbing 
was excellent, girls going to the ceiling on 
both the oblique and horizontal ropes. Dur- 
ing intermission the girls amused all with a 
game of “Two Deep Tag,” a highly enter- 
taining game to both spectators and players. 
After more free standing work, the vaulting 
box and ropes were brought forth, and some 
splendid work was shown. On the vaulting- 
rope the height steadily climbed until the six- 
foot notch was reached and the cord was 
cleared, too. 

After these exercises, the class gave cheer 
upon cheer for their teacher, for their col- 
lege, for the class, for the gymnasium, and 
for the Baroness Posse. , 

The first year of Posse gymnastics at 
Emerson College has certainly been a suc- 
cessful one, and congratulations are due to 
Baroness Posse, Dean Southwick, Miss 
Marie Weeden, and the class of 1904, 
LET et Oe 


‘*Alabama,”’ 


The second event of the week was the 
Senior play, which was given in Chick- 
ering Hall at two o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon. The play chosen by this year’s 
class was that charming idyl of Southern 
life, “‘ Alabama,” by Augustus Thomas, 
and was most effectively staged and pre- 
sented. Those who were chosen to rep- 
resent their class in the dramatic work 
were fully equal to the demands made 
upon them and won honors in the parts 
assigned to them. The sudden illness of 
Mr. Lambert made it necessary for a 
change in the cast during the last week 
of preparation. In consequence, Mr. 
Frederick C. Patterson played the part 
of Colonel Preston, and Mr. Elbert Fo- 
land, of the class of ’o1, stepped into the 
breach as Colonel Moberly. 

The production was thoroughly enjoy- 
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able in every sense of the word; the re- 
sults in stage setting were marvelous, to 
say the least, when we consider the lim- 
itations of Chickering Hall platform and 
the depth of perspective which the sets 
secured. And the actors bore out the 
illusion very consistently. Indeed, Mr. 
Patterson’s characterization of the old 
grandfather left very little to be desired, 
so perfectly did word and action, thought 
and feeling, melt into the visible sem- 
blance. His presentation of Colonel Pres- 
ton was a strong and sincere piece of 
work. Mr. Foland is so much at home 
in everything he undertakes, and his 
work is so well known for its versatility, 
that we hardly need to comment upon it. 
Suffice it to say that he played with his 
accustomed finish of detail in thought 
and action. Mr. Alien as Squire Tucker 
brought a good wholesome feeling into 
the scene, and was rewarded for his 
efforts by constant bursts of laughter. 
Captain Davenport and Mr. Armstrong, 
played by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Bard, 
were “‘ straight ” characters, and perhaps 
all the more difficult for that reason. 
Their success in the parts, however, was 
marked by a true emphasis on the pre- 
dominating qualities in each which 
marked it as a type, and yet both Mr. Bard 
and Mr. Thomas sustained the characters 
throughout with unity and smoothness. 
Mr. Orth as a boy and Mr. Hooper as 
an ante-bellum negro were each exceed- 
ingly good in their parts, while Mr. 
Rader, who had the thankless task of 
playing the only villain in the happy- 
hearted drama, deserved much credit. 

The ladies were especially at home in 
the parts assigned to them. Miss Peale 
was a sweetly winning widow, Miss Tall- 
madge, a widow of another type, Miss 
Keating, a charming ingénue, while Miss 
Walker made a most attractive leading 
lady, bewitching and sweet as Carey 
Preston. 

Music between the acts was furnished 
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by Whitmore’s Orchestra, and the plan- 
tation songs in the third act, which were 
very effective, were sung by the Old 
Kentucky Colored Male Quartette. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Colonel Preston, an old planter, 
Fred C. Patterson 


Colonel Moberly, a relic of the Confederacy, 
Elbert Foland, ’or 


Squire Tucker, a Taladega County justice, 
Mr. Frederick Allen 
Captain Davenport, a Northern railroad 
man, Calvin C. Thomas 
Mr. Armstrong, his agent, Herbert D. Bard 


Lathrop Page, a Southern boy, 
Herman Orth 


Raymond Page, a party of business, 
Louis J. Rader 


Decatur, an ante-bellum servant, 
Elisha Hooper 


Mrs. Page, a widow who thinks twice, 
Edna H. Peale 


Mrs. Stockton, another widow, 
N. Edna Tallmadge 


Carey Preston, an Alabama blossom, 
Beatrice R. Walker 


Atlanta Moberly, Colonel Moberly’s daugh- 
ter, Monica Keating 


Senior Fnterpretative Recital, 
The second program by the Senior 
class was given on Wednesday morning, 
in Chickering Hall. 
THE CUP. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Synorix, Alyda D. MacLain 
Sinnatus, Marion A, Nichols 
Antonius, Lizetta J. Gumpertz 
Publius, Carolyn E. Cobb 
Nobleman, Blanche Van Derzee 
Messenger, 

Attendant, Ruth H. Carter 
Boy, Clara W. Crumb 
Camma, Beulah R. Hood 
Pheebe, Annie C. Bradley 
Priestess, Edna F. Wright 
Maid, Emily C. Parks 


A SET OF TURQUOISE. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Count of Lara, Grace A. Ross 
Beatrice, his wife, Norma Mitchell 


Miriam, disguised as a page, 
Belle Sylvester 
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CHIKASKA, a Pantomime. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Ossawatomie, Chippewa brave, _ 
Bessie Brown 
Osceola, Winepau brave, Calla Bickelhaupt 
Samoset, chief of Winepau tribe, 
Nellie Fisher 
Medicine-Man, Winepau tribe, 
Eleanor Kimble 


Chikaska, daughter of chief, 
Anna Tedmon 


Silver Moon, grandmother of Chikaska, 
Margaret Mitchell 
Wauegan, brother of Chikaska, 
Lena Prinstein 
Indian Braves, Squaws and Children, 
Miss Cleary Miss Marshall 
Miss Cummings Miss Millward 
Miss Davies Mrs. Provan 


Miss Gitchel Miss Rowe 
Miss Hamlin Miss Rusk 
Miss Hart Miss Ward 


“The Cup” and “A Set of Turquoise” 
were literary interpretations given in a 
dramatic form. Both were in dramatic 
setting, but only “The Cup” was cos- 
tumed. In both, the reading of the lines 
was the main feature of the work. Miss 
Hood as Camma, Miss Nichols as Sin- 
natus, and Mrs. MacLain as Synorix, 
had the principal work to do, and did it 
remarkably well, receiving much de- 
served applause. 

The “ Set of Turquoise ” was entirely 
subordinated in form to the reading of 
the lines, and to the average auditor the 
effect was at first confusing, since there 
was no costume to assist the illusion and 
give first force to the situation. Under 
the circumstances, however, the young 
ladies certainly made the most of a diffi- 
cult task. 

The Indian pantomime was most 
effectively costumed and fully carried 
out in every detail. The conveyance of 
thought and feeling by means of mere 
bodily gesture alone was very effective, 
and the story was revealed to the eyes 
of the wondering audience clearly and 
vividly. The action never once lagged, 
but moved forward at a steady rate of 
progression. Several scenes were very 
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impressive, especially the closing one, 
where the grandmother and the little 
brother cover the fallen form of Chikaska 
and silently steal away. Miss Tedmon, 
in the title rdle, was very dramatic, and 
Miss Fisher and Miss Bickelhaupt were 
most convincing in their assumption of 
the big Injun chief. The medicine-man 
deserves much praise, but so do the 
band of squaws in their two weird dances 
and all the rest beside, for not one with 
even the least to do but what lent himself 
to the situation with an intensity which 
added much to the general “atmosphere.” 
Howe’s Orchestra furnished the music 
of the afternoon, with the exception of 
the incidental music for the pantomime, 
which was arranged and played by Miss 
Edna Dickinson, ’o6. 


The Graduate Plays. 


On Wednesday afternoon, at two 
o’clock, in Jordan Hall, was given the 
first of the Graduate programs. For their 
“dramatic day ” three one-act plays had 
been chosen, two of which were products 
of the graduate course in theatric train- 
ing, in which it was required of each 
student to write, dramatize, and produce 
a one-act play. This course has already 
been referred to very fully in these pages, 
and its results as instanced in two of the 
plays produced in the class-room test 
were to be given the additional test of a 
public performance. 


THE DREAM OF DaGon. 
(First performance.) 


A Dramatic Fantasy in one scene, by 
Maude Fiske, ’o03. 


Time, Twelfth Century. Scene, Hall in a 
Norman Castle. 


CHARACTERS. 


Miss Richardson 
Miss Hemberson 
Miss Flood 
Miss Beckett 


Lord Dagon, 
Norbert, his little son, 
Gurth, chief steward, 
Sigurd, a retainer, 
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Miss Dickinson 
Miss Billingsley 
Miss Hemberson 
Miss Matthews 


Fool, 

Lady Eleanor, 
Norbert, as a child, 
Sir Gilbert Dexter, 


Beggar, Miss Whitcomb 
Berengaria, Miss Steele 
Priest, ’ Miss Stevens 


Norbert, as a man, Miss Latham 
Dream People. 
} Miss Wolfe 


Men-at-Arms, Miss McIntyre 


A FLOWER OF YEDDO. 
(First time in Boston.) 
A Japanese comedy in one act, adapted from 
the French by Victor Mapes. 


CHARACTERS. 
Kami, Miss Mack 
Sainara, Miss Latham 
Musmee (Sazhima), Miss Fiske 


Miss Wheeler 


The scene is laid in Kami’s house on a 
summer evening. 


Taiphoon (Djoures), 


THE ETERNAL MYSTERY. 
(First performance.) 


An Egyptian Tragedy in one act, 
by Helena Maynard Richardson, ’o03. 


Time, 2850 B.C., at the close of the sixth dy- 
nasty. Place, Elephantis-on-the-Nile, Cap- 
ital of Egypt. Scene, The Judgment- 
Chamber of the Temple of Osiris. 


PROLOGUE, 
Spirit of the Past, Spoken by Miss 
Richardson 
CHARACTERS. 


Queen Nitocris, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
Miss McClellan 
Prince Telamenra, her only son, 
Miss Wheeler 
Mrs. Dunn 
Miss Lindsay, ’04 


High Priest, 
Priestess of Adoration, 
Tachét, desert slave-girl, Miss Stevens 
Priest, Miss Dickinson 
Priests, Priestesses, Musicians, and 
Attendants. 


“The Dream of Dagon” was a weird 
little fantasy, but full of the true dra- 
matic flavor, the feudal spirit, at the 
same time that far more of a life-story 
was suggested than was or could be 
worked out in the actual details of one 
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brief scene. The assumption of charac- 
ters was well taken in every instance, 
Miss Richardson as Lord Dagon, Miss 
Hemberson as the little son, Miss Dick- 
inson as the Fool, Miss Steele as Be- 
rengaria, and Miss Billingsley as Lady 
Eleanor deserving special mention. Miss 
Flood and Miss Beckett played their 
parts with strength and decision. 

“The Flower of Yeddo” came as a 
charming interlude between the two 
heavier parts of the program. Mr. Mapes 
is a well-known playwright, and this 
little sketch has had the distinction of 
being produced at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, with Coquelin himself in the lead- 
ing role. It may not be very thinkable 
that a man of any sense should be so 
-taken in by three young girls as was 
Kami the poet in the plot of the play. 
But he was in love, and, since “love is 
blind,” was easily fooled. Miss Mack in- 
fused much life and spirit into Kami’s 
lines, and made a good foil for the lighter 
work of the three girls. Miss Fiske played 
the soubrette to perfection, Miss Wheeler 
made an amusing Taiphoon, while Miss 
Latham did a very coquettish Sainara. 

The third play was a tragedy some- 
what spectacular in effect. It was pre- 
pared only after thorough historical and 
ethnological research. The language, 
costumes, and properties were all mod- 
elled after the ancient originals, and the 
plot itself, while purely original, takes 
its origin in a historical circumstance. 
Queen Nitocris, however, is the only 
character in the play which can be called 
historical; even she is but a vague and 
shadowy outline on history’s canvas. The 
rest of the people are purely fictitious, 
even though they are true types. Miss 
MacClellan as the Queen was the strong 
and cruel typification of extreme power 
carried to its extreme degree, unrelieved 
as to any of the softer sentiments. The 
Prince, played by Miss Wheeler with 
much depth and fire, displayed the same 
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power when put to the test by the trans- 
forming touch of love. Miss Stevens as 
the slave-girl was appealing and true, 
while Mrs. Dunn and Miss Dickinson 
carried a very priestly atmosphere. Miss 
Lindsay as the Priestess of Adoration 
danced in the worship of the god with 
fine effect, which was much appreciated 
by those who understand the purpose of 
the ancients in the symbolical dances. 
The young ladies who so kindly assisted 
as the supernumeraries — or chorus they 
might almost be called, since they did 
all the chanting — did a great deal to- 
wards the general effectiveness of the 
temple scene, both by their responsive- 
ness and by their appearance. Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Martin kindly acted as fan-bear- 
ers to the queen. 

The music of the afternoon was gra- 
ciously furnished by members of the 
New England Conservatory, under the 
direction of Mr. Lyford. 


Graduate Recital. 
The second program given by the 
Graduate class was as follows: 


Andant 
a mies Herman Mohr 


Miss Marion A. Stickney, First Violin, 
Mr. Willis C. Hunter, Second Violin, 
Mr. Thomas J. Massey, Viola, 

Miss Virginia T. Stickney, Cello. 


“The House Where the Paint Wore Off,” 
Marjorie Richardson 
Exerene Flood. 


Dittersdorf 
Victor Herbert 


(a) Andante, 
(4) Serenade, 
Quartette. 


“ Judith and Holofernes,” 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Louise M. Steele. 
Saul,” Robert Browning 
(Music specially arranged by Byron D. McCloskey) 
Grace Aspell Dunn. 


The first and third numbers were con- 
tributed by members of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, as was also the mu- 
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sical accompaniment to the reading of 
Browning’s “‘ Saul.” 

Miss Flood was at her best in the 
clever work of characterization such as 
she was given full scope for in “ The 
House Where the Paint Wore Off.”” Miss 
Steele handled “Judith” in a clear-cut, 
thoughtful manner, while Mrs. Dunn 
brought full feeling into play in a diffi- 
cult poem by a difficult author, and yet 
presented definite pictures and moods to 
her hearers. 

The program presented a very artistic 
whole. 


Class=day Lrercises. 
PROGRAM, 


“To Thee, O Country” 


Glee Club 
Salutatory 


Presentation of Class Memorial 
Herbert D. Bard. 
Oration 
Virginia T. Jarman. 
Reading, “ Herod,” a Tragedy 
Stephen Phillips 
Alice M. Hastings. 


“Spring Greetings,” Waltz Song 
“Emerson, Our Emerson” 
Glee Club 
History 
Marguerite W. Lindsay. 
Reading “The Virgin of the Lost Loves” 
from the French 
Harriet Rumball. 
Prophecy 
Mary P. Burrill. 
Harriet F. Provan 
Sung by the Class 


Ode 


Senior Class-day was the usual pretty 
sight of gowns and girls. The marshal 
of the day, Miss Jainie Mitchell, preceded 
the class march carrying a huge basket 
of lilies-of-the-valley and asparagus vine, 
bearing out the class colors. After usher- 
ing the class president to the platform, 
the flowers graced the president’s table 
during the program. The Glee Club 
contributed the music of the afternoon 
and sang with good precision. 
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After the salutatory address Mr. Bard 
then unveiled the class gift, and pre- 
sented it to Dean Southwick, who re- 
ceived it in behalf of the College. This 
picture has been reproduced as our 
frontispiece for the month. 

The class oration was delivered by 
Miss Jarman, who has long been an 
active member of the Emerson College 
Congress, and the class had a worthy 
representative in her. The two readers 
of the afternoon, Miss Hastings and Miss 
Rumball, were ambitious in their choice 
of subjects, but fully equal to all the de- 
mands of their renderings. The class his- 
torian, Miss Lindsay, delivered a sweetly 
graceful address, mostly in rhyme, filled 
with quaint figures and pointed allusions 
that aroused either laughter on the one 
hand or applause on the other. Miss 
Burrill’s prophecy was indicative of dire- 
ful results in the majority of instances, 
and there were very few that she let off 
with a happy ending. But all seemed to 
enjoy it, even the victims of her satire. 

With the singing of the Class Ode by 
the entire class, the program was con- 
cluded. The words of the ode, by Mrs. 
Provan, were as follows: 


SUNRISE. 


In the mystic hour of the dawning 
The earth turns her face to the sun, 

While the watch-stars in the zenith 
Pale slowly one by one. 


Then far away to the eastward 

Comes a change in the softening skies 
The Painter of glorious colors 

Mingles his marvellous dyes! 


Purple, and lilac, and amber, 

And rose, and crimson, and gold, 
Blend in a harmony tender, 

As the wonderful colors unfold. 


Till at last the ultimate glory — 
The golden heart of the morn — 

The gleaming, dazzling sunburst — 
And a radiant day is born. 


Man looks at the beautiful picture, 
The rose, the pearl, and the gold, 
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And feels through all of his being 
The promise of hope retold! 


In the roseate flush of the morning 
Of the smiling day of youth 

We are facing toward the dawning 
Of the golden light of Truth! 


And we know with a sudden prescience 
That Truth and Life shall endure 

When the loveliness of the dawning 
Shall have ceased forevermore. 


Know we are one with the Painter, 
A part of the essence divine; 
That Life is the daily picture 
For the Master of color and line! 


Know we are one with the Painter; 
That Art and Truth are one— 

And we who have seen the vision 
Must work till the set of sun! 


Must offer our daily picture 

To the Master of color and line 
By the light of daily service ; 

For Life and Truth are divine. 


These words had been set to the music 
of “ The Lost Chord,” and to the same 
strains the class slowly filed out of the 
hall to mingle with their friends and 
receive congratulations. 


Commencement. 


At last came Friday morning, and 
bright and early the graduating classes 
were in position for the processional. 
With Miss Chamberlin at the piano, the 
Faculty soon took their places on the 
platform and the candidates for diplomas 
filled in the seats that had been reserved 
for them. 

Professor William G. Ward was the 
one chosen to deliver the Commencement 
address, and he received an enthusiastic 
greeting from both the upper and lower 
class men. He took for his theme the 
new-century idea that liberty without re- 
sponsibility spells ruin; and that though 
Commencement seemed to promise a 
wider field for action and greater liberty, 
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yet liberty was nowadays recognized 
as bringing proportionate responsibility 
with it. This being so, the graduates of 
Emerson College should realize that it 
is their mission to teach this union of 
liberty and responsibility both by pre-_ 
cept and practice. 

The Dean followed with a few personal 
words and wishes for Godspeed to those 
who now stood at the opening gates of 
the world of endeavor; and then, in a 
lingering line, first the Graduates and 
then the Seniors passed across the plat- 
form, receiving each in turn the precious 
white parchment that represents a long 
course of study faithfully executed. 

As the line left the platform each Se- 
nior was handed a gorgeous plume of 
green and white, which was used to good 
effect in the general uproar of cheers that 
followed. Such of the Junior class as re- 
mained in attendance had donned very 
striking caps and gowns made of the 
class colors —the caps purple and the 
gowns violet. The Freshmen sat together 
beneath a huge banner with their red 
and white sashes across their waists and 
sang their class song, led by Mrs. Patten 
and her guitar. Then, as the classes filed 
out they changed their tune for the bene- 
fit of the whole school, which soon joined 
in singing “ Emerson, Our Emerson.” 

The usual reception to the Faculty 
and students was tendered on Friday 
afternoon by the Dean and his associ- 
ates. In spite of the fact that it is a time 
for farewells, this reception has come to 
be regarded as one of the most enjoy- 
able functions of Commencement Week. 

There was the customary gathering 
clans in the upper corridor, where the 
enthusiastic yells of the different classes 
for the College, Faculty, and themselves 
manifested the true Emerson unity and 
spirit. The occasion was a fitting close 
to a most successful year, and was an 
inspiration for the future. 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
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College Wews. 


Senior Reception to Faculty and 
Graduate Class. 


The class of 1904 very gracefully re- 
membered Patriots’ Day by a social 
afternoon devoted to the Faculty and 
graduates. 

The Faculty were assured of the genial 
spirit of the occasion in advance,—as the 
invitations were sent in a cheery and ap- 
plicable doggerel,— and they all came in 
such a “responsive attitude ” that, with 
the ever-cordial Dean as leader and the 
college rooms in artistic holiday dress 
for a backing, the social picture of gen- 
uine welcome and good-fellowship was 
complete. 

All the members of the class received 
so charmingly that their guests could but 
comment upon the versatility and talents 
of the class of the year; still it was ad- 
mitted that the worthy president, Mr. 
Bard, and the Misses Rumball, Hatma- 
ker, Lindsay, Gitchel, and members of 
the committee rather took first fiddle and 
kept it, since they brought forth the lordly 
dishes that gladdened the guests, —a 
proof that even in college functions those 
who labor shall reap. 

At the close of the afternoon’s socia- 
bilities all agreed that the class of 1904 
had bethought them of a most delightful 
form of entertainment for the nineteenth. 


Fresbman=Senior Promenade. 


On the evening of April 23 came the 
Freshman’s return for Senior favors of 
the early part of the year, and our “ ba- 
bies” had certainly done themselves 
proud. The parlors were filled with crim- 
son and white carnations; Pierce Hall 
itself was a bower of smilax and green 
and silver flags, while the refreshment- 
rooms were made brilliant with the burnt 
orange of ’03. The dance-orders, gotten 


up in the Freshman colors, made very 
pretty souvenirs of a very enjoyable eve- 
ning. The classes were represented in 
sufficient force to well fill the hall. The 
patronesses of the occasion were Mrs. 
Southwick, Mrs. Hicks, and Mrs. Wil- 
lard. 


Pbi Eta Sigma Library. 


Phi Eta Sigma, realizing the increas- 
ing necessity of a complete reference li- 
brary in connection with Emerson College 
of Oratory and wishing to leave there 
each year a memento of their love for 
Alma Mater, has this Commencement 
formulated the plan of establishing a Phi 
Eta Sigma library as a gift to the College. 
Naturally the Emerson student turns first 
to the great dramatist, Shakespeare, and 
next year will find a substantial addition 
to this branch of the library. It is their 
purpose that this gift shall be but a nu- 
cleus to which they will add each succes- 
sive year until a complete Shakespearian 
library is formed, and when that object 
is attained, to follow the same plan with 
some other author. 


The course in Philosophy next year, 
given by Mr. Towers, will be “ The His- 
tory of Philosophical Idealism; the Ul- 
timate Reality of the World Viewed as 
an Ideal Construction.” The course will 
consist of lectures, expository and ex- 
planatory of the systems of some of the 
great Idealistic Philosophers, as Plato, 
Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Emerson. If summer reading is de- 
sired preparatory for the course, the fol- 
lowing is recommended: Plato’s “ Re- 
public,” Emerson’s “ Essay on Nature,” 
Berkeley’s “‘ New Theory of Vision,” and 
Royce’s “ Spirit of Modern Philosophy.” 
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Alumni Wotes. 


The Alumni Reunion and Banquet. 


Among the good things of Commence- 
ment week, yet having really nothing to 
do with Commencement proper, except 
as it incidentally ushers in the newly 
fledged graduates as members of the As- 
sociation, is the annual reunion and ban- 
quet of the alumni. This year busi- 
ness meeting and dinner took place at 
Young’s, where other years have wit- 
nessed similar gatherings. The business 
meeting was held in the parlors, where 
the company assembled. After the read- 
ing of the secretary-treasurer’s reports, 
the latter of which showed funds in the 
treasury to the amount of eighty-odd dol- 
lars, Mrs. Lizzie M. Rogers was elected 
to honorary membership in the Associa- 
tion. The Association then refused to 
consider the resignation of Mrs. Sher- 
man from the vice-presidency, and the 
old Board of Officers was unanimously 
re-elected for the ensuing year. 

As soon as the business meeting had 
adjourned, Mr. Tripp, as chairman of 
the evening, marshalled the classes into 
procession according to year of gradua- 
tion, and the guests were soon seated in 
the banqueting-hall. Tasteful menu- 
cards lay at each place, and the tables 
were strewn with Lawson pinks. 

The after-dinner program was as ever 
most enjoyable. The greeting from the 
president, Charles Winslow Kidder, to 
the members and guests of the evening 
was hearty and cordial, as is his wont, 
and then the program was turned over 
into the hands of Mr. Tripp, chairman 
and toast-master of the evening. Chang- 
ing the printed order of the evening, the 
last was made first, and Dean Southwick 
was introduced instead of his gracious 
lady. The Dean’s address, given in full 
elsewhere in our columns, proved an in- 
spiring summary of the year’s work and 
a bright look forward into the future. 


Miss Mack, one of the delegates from 
’03, contributed a song to the enjoyment 
of the evening. The customary speech 
from some member of the newly gradu- 
ated class was made by Mr. Bard, its 
president, in a very happy vein. Mr. 
Kenney’s song alk about ‘The Three 
Wise Men” was very enthusiastically 
received, and he was forced to sing again. 
Last, but by no means least, came Jessie 
Eldridge Southwick, who read a group 
of her favorite lyrics and nature-sketches, 
to the huge delight of her friends and 
admirers, who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying her work for so long. 

The classes were represented at the 
banquet of 1904 as follows: 


85. Mrs. H. L. Southwick. 

’86. Mrs. M. Florence Johnson, Miss L. J. 
Brown. 

87. H. L. Southwick, Mrs. Alexander. 

88. Mrs. Daisy Hoyt Powers, Mrs. Angie 
W. Holt, Miss Minnie E. Littlefield. 

89. W. B. Tripp, Miss Lilia E. Smith, - 
Charles W. Kidder. 

’90. Mrs. Hilda Drew Beede. 

’gt. Mrs. Florence Doak Rice, Mrs. Har- 
riet Hill Clark. 

’92. Mrs. Elvie Burnett Willard. 

93. Wm. E. Atwater, Mrs. Maude Gat- 
chell Hicks. 

94. Mrs. S. H. Mitchell. 

’95. Miss Sadie Porter, Miss Lamprell, 
Miss Ina Bacon. 

’96. Miss Eden Tatem, Miss Gertrude 
Chamberlin, Miss Eva B. Macey, Miss Har- 
riette Wetherbee. 

’97. Mrs. Alice Emerson, Miss Ethel S. 
Hunter, Miss Mabel Sawyer, Mrs. Mattie 
Wiggin, Mrs. Grace A. Dunn, Mrs, Ernest- 
ine W. Kirby, Mrs. Marion W. Smith, Mr. 
Chas. W. Paul. 

’98. Miss Fanny Luscomb, W. B. Swift, 
Clayton Gilbert, Jos. Crosby, Miss Laura 
Stewart, Mrs. Puffer, Miss Lilias Lougheed, 
Mrs. M. P. Rice, Miss Claire M. De Lano. 

’99. Miss Bertha Clowe. 

’oo. Miss Whittlesey, Miss Hadcock, Mrs. 
Eva Lombard Elison, Mrs. A. Robinson 
Moody. 

‘or. Mr. Elbert Foland. 
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’o2. Mr. J. W. Brigham, Mr. E. H. Whit- 
ney, Miss Irvine, Miss Beulah Howland, 
Miss Sadie Bradstreet, Miss Varnum, Miss 
Towers, Miss Fogler, Miss Alice Early, 
Miss Harkins. 

03. Miss Ethel Wheeler, Miss Louise 
Steele, Miss Jennie Coons, Miss Maude 
Fiske, Miss Elizabeth Mack, Miss Helena 
Richardson, Miss Matthews, Miss Edith 
Latham, Miss Exerene Flood, Miss Brom- 
ley, Mr. Lynn Hammond. 

’o4. W. F. Allen, Jr.. H. D. Bard, Miss 
Maude L. Barron, Miss Calla Bickelhaupt, 
Miss Clara P. Bigelow, Miss Annie C. 
Bradley, Miss Ruth H. Carter, Miss Mary 
H. Cleary, Miss Cora A. Eaton, Miss Nel- 
lie M. Fisher, Miss Lizetta J. Gumpertz, 
Miss Allie M. Hastings, Miss Beulah R. 
Hood, Elisha Hooper, Miss Virginia T. 
Jarman, Miss Marguerite W. Lindsay, 
Miss Alyda D. MacLain, Miss Margaret 
Mitchell, Miss Marion A. Nichols, Miss 
Emily C. Parks, Fred. C. Patterson, Mrs. 
Harriet M. F. Provan, Louis Rader, Miss 
Dora M. Rowe, Miss Helen Belle Sylvester, 
Miss N. Edna Tallmadge, Miss Anna R. 
Tedmon, Calvin C. Thomas, F. St. C. Van 
Antwerp, Miss Blanche Van Derzee, Miss 
Hettie B. Ward, Miss Edna F. Wright. 


Personals, 


Edwin E. Cox, ’93, is now settled as 
an attorney in New York City. 

Mrs. J. Lovell Murray, née Ella Jones, 
’99, is living in Bangalore, India. 

Mrs. Sidney Lanier, Jr., ~ée Maude 
Masson, ’98, has spent the winter in 
Cambridge. 

Margaret B. Randal, ’97, has the De- 
partment of History in the Westfield 
High School. 

Miss May Robson, ’99, who has been 
seriously ill at her home in Oshawa, On- 
tario, is convalescing. 

Sarah B. Barber, Spl. ’o1, is teaching 
in Miss Bristol’s Private School, Wash- 
ington, eC. 

Miss Evelyn Ward, who will be happily 
remembered by the Freshmen of ’99, is 
instructor in history in The Conservatory 
School of Literature and Expression, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
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Alice W. Emerson, ’97, will spend the 
summer months at her cottage at Old 
Orchard, Me. 


Miss Emily Cornish, ’98, is instructor 
in voice culture and expression at Knox 
College, ‘Toronto, Ontario. 


Clinton B. Burgess, ’95, now fills the 
position of First Reader in the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Erie, Penn. 


Lila N. Brown, ’o2, has charge of the 
Departments of Elocution and English 
in the New Lyme Institute, New Lyme, O. 


Lena D. Harris, ’00, completes her 
course at the Chicago University this 
June, where she has been working for 
a Ph.B. 


Anna Lent Whitehead, Spl. ’96, has 
the Department of English and History 
in the High School at East Downing- 
town, Penn. 


Frederick H. Koch, ’o3, had the stage 
direction of a very successful presenta- 
tion of the “ Lady of Lyons” at Brown 
University, May g. 

Marion Blake Campbell, ’90, is now 
assistant principal of the Campbell 
School, Windsor, Conn., of which she 
and her husband are proprietors. 


Miss Constance Jackson, a member of 
the Freshman class in ’99, became Mrs. 
Norman Lewis in December last. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis reside in Barrie, Ontario. 


Mary E. Haskell, ’03, teaches reading 
and physical culture in the Montrose 
Private School for Girls at South Orange, 
N. J., and will retain the position for the 
coming year. 


Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, ’98, is 
principal of The Conservatory School of 
Literature and Expression, Toronto, On- 
tario, with which institution she has been 
connected for five year$. 


Ada Evelyn Lewis, ’99, has charge of 
the Department of Oratory in the Agnes 
Scott Institute, Decatur, Ga., besides con- 
ducting private classes in expression and 
physical culture at her home in Atlanta. 
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John Rummell, ’88, has devoted him- 
self to Shakespearian recitals this year, 
with great success, and for the last two 
years has been vice-president of the New 
York State Association of Elocutionists. 
At the coming National Convention to 
be held in New York City the last week 
in June, Mr. Rummell is on the program 
‘for a recital. 


Among those from whom greetings 
were received for the annual reunion and 
banquet are: Annie M. Anderson, ’93, 
C. Berry Phelps, ’98, Abbie Sturtevant 
Drew, ’o2, Edwin E, Cox, ’93, Agnes O. 
Hersey, ’97, Blanche Winter, ’03, Emma 
J. Osborne, ’96, Gertrude L. Trufant, 
’99, Minnie E. Littlefield, ’°88, Joseph H. 
Crosby, ’98, Ella S. Bridgham, ’o3, Nellie 
A. Binning, ’03, Luella Phillips, ’98, Inez 
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Nicholson Cutter, ’98, Maude R. Cody, 
’oo, Hilda Drew Beede,’90, Mary E. Cam- 
eron, ’95, E. L. Pickard, Jr.,’97, Melissa 
Pizor, ’o01, Agnes M. Safford, ’o2, Eva- 
lena Thomas, ’o1, Frances Fenwick, ’or. 


‘helpful Words. 


“T am very, very proud of the MAGa- 
ZINE, and have had many compliments for it 
from an artistic as well as a literary stand- 
point. I know no other school publication 
that is free from nonsense and full of real 
worth.” AGNES O. HERSEY. 


“ Have never failed to subscribe for the 
MAGAZINE, which I value highly.” 
“ALICE DANA KEYES. 


“T find that the MAGAZINE is the most 
eloquent ‘ missionary’ we have!” 
MARGARET B. RANDAL. 


On Seeing One of Hhopkins’s Paintings. 


BERTHA N. WHITMORE, ’03. 


I sAW a canvas hanging on the wall; 

So bright it looked, so cool, so green, so 
white, ' 

And from all round there seemed to fall a 
light 

So that it glistened in the manor-hall. 

And as I looked, it seemed there came a call; 

The wild sea-birds were screaming with de- 
light, 

Were swirling, swooping round, with appe- 
tite 


Unchanged, searching the deep so mystical. 

Ah, how my heart beat fast, my pulses 
thrilled ! 

How could I almost breathe the salt sea 
air; 

Nay, taste it! How I envied those free birds, 

And longed with fervent prayer it should be 
willed 

That midst their freedom, into God’s own 
care 

I might commit myself, called by His word! 


Calmness of Evening. 


MABEL SKILTON, ’03. 


As the shadows of twilight around us unite, 

And nature is hushed as a child to its rest, 

The glories of sunset now fade in the west, 

And the stars, in their yearning, look down 
on our night; 

Amid them the moon, whose radiant light 

Shines brightly and full o’er the hill’s east- 
ern crest, 

Then mirrors its face in the waters, where 
best 

Its light is reflected, to gladden our sight. 


The quiet of evening brings calm to the soul, 

The love all-abounding which nature has 
shown, 

And the harmony true, which we catch as 
our own; 

To the listening ear, comes the music that 
rolls 

Ina grand diapason around the white throne, 

As our hearts to the music of: heaven have 
grown. 
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